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PREFACE. 


The  abstract  of  the  'Variae'  of  Cassiodorus  which 
I  now  offer  to  the  notice  of  historical  students,  belongs 
to  that   class   of  work  which   Professor  Max  Mtiller 
happily   characterised  when    he    entitled   two   of  his 
Yolames  'Chips  from  a  German  Workshop/     In  the 
course   of  my  preparatory  reading,  before  beginning 
the  composition  of  the  third  and  fourth  volumes  of 
my  book  on  *  Italy  and  Her  Invaders,'  I  found  it  neces- 
sary to  study  very  attentively  the  '  Various  Letters '  of 
Cassiodorus,  our  best   and  often  our  only  source  of 
information,  for  the  character  and  the  policy  of  the 
great   Theodoric.     The   notes   which    in   this   process 
were  accumulated  upon  my  hands  might,  I  hoped,  be 
woven  into  one  long  chapter  on  the  Ostrogothic  govern- 
ment  of  Italy.     When  the   materials   were  collected, 
however,  they  were  so  manifold,  so  perplexing,  so  full 
of  curious   and   unexpected   detail,  that  I  quite    de- 
spaired of  ever  succeeding  in  the  attempt  to  group 
them  into  one  harmonious  and  artistic  picture.    Frankly, 
therefore,  renoimcing    a    task   which    is   beyond   my 
powers,  I  offer  my  notes  for  the  perusal  of  the  few 
readers  who  may  care  to  study  the  mutual  reactions 
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of  the  Boman  and  the  Teutonic  mind  upon  one  an- 
other in  the  Sixth  Century,  and  I  ask  these  to  accept 
the  artist's  assurance, '  The  curtain  is  the  picture.' 

It  will  be  seen  that  I  only  profess  to  give  an  abstract, 
not  a  full  translation  of  the  letters.  There  is  so  much 
repetition  and  such  a  lavish  expenditure  of  words  in 
the  writings  of  Cassiodorus,  that  they  lend  themselves 
very  readily  to  the  work  of  the  abbreviator.  Of  course 
the  longer  letters  generally  admit  of  greater  relative 
reduction  in  quantity  than  the  shorter  ones,  but  I 
think  it  may  be  said  that  on  an  average  the  letters 
have  lost  at  least  half  their  bulk  in  my  hands.  On 
any  important  point  the  real  student  will  of  course 
refuse  to  accept  my  condensed  rendering,  and  will  go 
straight  to  the  fountain-head.  I  hope,  however,  that 
even  students  may  occasionally  derive  the  same  kind 
of  assistance  from  my  labours  which  an  astronomer 
derives  from  the  humble  instrument  called  the  '  finder ' 
in  a  great  observatory. 

A  few  important  letters  have  been  translated,  to  the 
best  of  my  ability,  verbatim.  In  the  not  infrequent 
instances  where  I  have  been  unable  to  extract  any 
intelligible  meaning,  on  grammatical  principles,  from 
the  words  of  my  author,  I  have  put  in  the  text  the 
nearest  approximation  that  I  could  discover  to  his 
meaning,  and  placed  the  unintelligible  words  in  a  note, 
hoping  that  my  readers  may  be  more  fortunate  in  their 
interpretation  than  I  have  been. 

With  the  usual  ill-fortune  of  authors,  just  as  my  last 
sheet  was  passing  through  the  press  I  received  from 
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Italy  a  number  of  the  *  Atti  e  Memorie  della  B.  Depu- 
tazione  di  Storia  Fatria  per  le  Provincie  di  Bomagna' 
(to  whicli  I  am  a  subscriber)^  containing  an  elaborate 
and  scholarlike  article  by  S.  Augusto  Gaudenzi,  entitled 
'L'Opera  di  Cassiodorio  a  Bavenna/  It  is  a  satisfaction 
to  me  to  see  that  in  several  instances  S.  Gaudenzi  and  I 
have  reached  practically  the  same  conclusions;  but  I 
cannot  but  regret  that  his  paper  reached  me  too  late 
to  prevent  my  benefiting  from  it  more  fully.  A  few  of 
the  more  important  points  in  which  I  think  S.  Gaudenzi 
tiirows  useful  light  on  our  common  subject  are  noticed 
in  the  '  Additions  and  Corrections/  to  which  I  beg  to 
draw  my  readers'  attention. 

I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  add  that  the  Index, 
the  preparation  of  which  has  cost  me  no  small  amount 
of  labour,  ought  (if  I  have  not  altogether  failed  in  my 
endeavour)  to  be  of  considerable  assistance  to  the 
historical  enquirer.  For  instance,  if  he  will  refer  to. 
the  heading  8ajo,  and  consult  the  passages  there  referred 
to,  he  will  find,  I  believe,  all  that  Cassiodorus  has  to  tell 
us  oonoeming  these  interesting  personages,  the  Sajones, 
who  were  almost  the  only  representatives  of  the  intrusive 
Gothic  element  in  the  fabric  of  Boman  administration. 

From  textual  criticism  and  the  discussion  of  the 
authority  of  different  MSS.  I  have  felt  myself  entirely 
relieved  by  the  annoimcement  of  the  forthcoming 
critical  edition  of  the  *Variae,'  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  Professor  Meyer.  The  task  to  which  an 
eminent  German  scholar  has  devoted  the  labour  of 
several  years,  it  would  be  quite  useless  for  me,  without 
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appliances  and  without  special  training,  to  approach  as 
an  amateur;  and  I  therefore  simply  help  myself  to 
the  best  reading  that  I  can  get  fix>m  the  printed  texts, 
leaving  to  Professor  Meyer  to  say  which  reading  pos- 
sesses the  highest  diplomatic  authority.  Simply  as  a 
a  matter  of  curiosity  I  have  spent  some  days  in 
examining  the  MSS.  of  Cassiodorus  in  the  British 
Museum.  If  they  are  at  all  fair  representatives 
(which  probably  they  are  not)  of  the  MSS.  which 
Professor  Meyer  has  consulted,  I  should  say  that 
though  the  titles  of  the  letters  have  often  got  into 
great  confusion  through  careless  and  unintelligent 
copying,  the  main  text  is  not  likely  to  show  any  very 
important  variations  from  the  editions  of  Nivellius 
and  Garet. 

I  npw  commend  this  volume  with  all  its  imper- 
fections to  the  indulgent  criticism  of  the  small  class 
of  historical  students  who  alone  will  care  to  peruse  it. 
The  man  of  affiiirs  and  the  practical  politician  will  of 
course  not  condescend  to  turn  over  its  pages ;  yet  the 
anxious  and  for  a  time  successful  efforts  of  Theodoric 
and  his  Minister  to  preserve  to  Italy  the  blessings  of 
CivUitas  might  perhaps  teach  useful  lessons  even  to  a 
modem  statesman. 

THOS.  HODGKIN. 
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The  following  Note  as  to  the  MSS.  at  the  British  Museum  may 
Bare  a  future  enquirer  a  little  trouble. 

(i)  lo  Bw  XY.  is  a  MS.  about  ii  inches  by  8,  written  in  a  fine 
bold  hand,  and  fills  157  folios,  of  which  134  belong  to  the  ^Yariae' 
and  23  to  the  '  Institutiones  Divinarum  Litterarum.'  There  are 
also  two  folioe  at  the  end  which  I  have  not  deciphered.  The  MS. 
IB  assigned  to  the  Thirteenth  Century.  The  title  of  the  First  Book 
IS  interesting,  because  it  contains  the  description  of  Cassiodorus' 
official  rank,  'Ex  Magistri  Officii/  which  Mommsen  seems  to  have 
looked  for  in  the  MSS.  in  vain.  The  MS.  contains  the  first  Three 
Books  complete,  but  only  39  letters  of  the  Fourth.  Letters  40-51 
of  the  Fourth  Book,  and  the  whole  of  the  Fifth,  Sixth,  and  Seventh 
Books,  are  missing.  It  then  goes  on  to  the  Eighth  Book  (which 
it  calla  the  Fifth),  but  omits  iiie  first  five  letters.  The  remaining 
28  appear  to  be  copied  satisfactorily.  The  Ninth,  Tenth,  Elev^ith, 
and  Twelfth  Books,  which  the  transcriber  calls  the  Sixth,  Seventh, 
Eighth,  and  Ninth,  seem  to  be  on  the  whole  correctly  copied. 

There  seems  to  be  a  certain  degree  of  correspondence  between 
the  readings  of  this  MS.  and  those  of  the  Leyden  MS.  of  the 
Twelfth  Century  (formerly  at  Fulda)  which  are  described  by  Ludwig 
TrofiB  in  his  'Symbolae  Criticae'  (Hammone,  1853). 

(2)  8  B.  XIX.  is  a  MS.  also  of  the  Thirteenth  Century,  in  a  smaller 
hand  than  the  forgoing.  The  mai^ins  are  very  large,  but  the 
Codex  measures  only  6J  inches  by  4^.  The  rubricated  titles  are 
of  somewhat  later  date  than  the  body  of  the  text.  The  initial 
letters  are  elaborately  illuminated.  This  MS.  contains,  in  a  muti- 
lated state  and  in  a  peculiar  order,  the  books  from  the  Eighth  to 
the  Twelfth.  The  following  is  the  order  in  which  the  books  are 
placed: 

IX.  8-25,      folios 
X.    . 
XI.    . 


XII.    . 
VIII.    . 
IX.  1-7, 


1-14. 
14-33- 
33-63- 
63-83. 
83-126. 
126-134. 


X  NOTE. 

The  amanaenais,  who  has  evidently  been  a  thoroughly  dishonest 
worker,  constantly  omits  whole  letters,  from  which  however  he  some- 
times extracts  a  sentence  or  two,  which  he  tacks  on  to  the  end  of  some 
preceding  letter  without  regard  to  the  sense.  This  process  makes 
it  exceedingly  difficult  to  collate  the  MS.  with  the  printed  text. 
Owing  to  the  Eighth  Book  being  inserted  after  the  Twelfth,  it  is 
erroneously  labelled  on  the  back,  ^Cassiodori  Senatoris  Epistolae, 
Lib.  X— XIIU 

(3)  10  B.  IV.  (also  of  the  Thirteenth  Century,  and  measuring 
II  inches  by  8)  contains,  in  a  tolerably  complete  state,  the  first 
Three  Books  of  the  'Variae,'  Book  IV.  5-39,  Book  VIIL  1-12, 
and  Books  X — XII.  The  order,  however,  is  transposed,  Books  IV. 
and  VIII.  coming  after  Book  XII.  These  excerpts  from  Cassio- 
dorus,  which  occupy  folios  66  to  134  of  the  MS.,  are  preceded  by 
some  collections  relative  to  the  Civil  and  Canon  Law.  The  letters 
which  are  copied  seem  to  be  carefully  and  conscientiously  done. 

These  three  MSS.  are  all  in  the  Eling's  Library. 

Besides  these  MSS.  I  have  also  glanced  at  No.  1,919  in  the 
Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford.  Like  those  previously  described  it  is, 
I  believe,  of  the  Thirteenth  Century,  and  professes  to  contain  the 
whole  of  the  *  Variae ;'  but  the  letters  are  in  an  exceedingly  mutilated 
form.  On  an  average  it  seems  to  me  that  not  more  than  one-third 
of  each  letter  is  copied.  In  this  manner  the  '  Variae '  are  compressed 
into  the  otherwise  impossible  number  of  33  folios  (149-182). 

All  these  MSS.,  even  the  best  of  them,  give  me  the  impression  of 
being  copied  by  very  unintelligent  scribes,  who  had  but  little  idea 
of  the  meaning  of  the  words  which  they  were  transcribing.  In  all, 
the  superscription  V.  S.  is  expanded  (wrongly,  as  I  believe)  into  '  Viro 
Senatori;'  for  *Praefecto  Praetorio'  we  have  the  meaningless  *Prae- 
posito;'  and  the  Agapitus  who  is  addressed  in  the  6th,  32nd,  and 
33rd  letters  of  the  First  Book  is  turned,  in  defiance  of  chronology, 
into  a  Pope. 
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ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS. 

P.  6,  L  30,  for  'Scylletium*  read  'Scylleiaon.* 

P.  24,  ».  I,  fop  •  nterwerfdng '  read  *  TJnterwerfimg.' 

In  the  'Note  ofii  the  Topography  of  SquiUace'  (pp.  68-72),  and  the  map 
fflnatEituig  it^  for  '  Soylaciam  *  read  '  Scyllacimn.*  (The  line  of  Viigil,  however, 
qofltod  on  p.  6,  shows  that  the  name  was  sometimes  spelt  with  only  one  '1.*) 

P|».  94  and  96,  head  line,  dele  'the.' 

P.  138  (Chronological  Table,  under  heading  'Popes')  for  'John  IH.*  read 
'JohnIL' 

P.  146  (last  line  of  text).  8.  Gkndenzi  remarks  that  the  addresses  of  the  laws 
in  die  Code  of  Justinian  forbid  ns  to  suppose  that  Heliodoms  was  Praetorian 
Pkidect  far  eighteen  years.  He  thinks  that  most  likely  the  meaning  of  the 
voids  'in  ilia  republica  nobis  yidentibus  praefecturam  bis  noyenis  annis  gessit 
cnmie*  is  that  twice  in  the  space  of  nine  years  Heliodoms  filled  the  office  of 
Pkaefect. 

P.  159,  Letter  37  of  Book  I.  The  date  of  this  letter  is  probably  509,  as 
IiDpQftanu%  who  is  therein  mentioned  as  Consul,  was  Consul  in  that  year. 

P.  i6q,  Letter  39  of  Book  I.  8.  Gkudend  points  out  that  a  letter  has  probably 
dn^iped  out  here,  as  the  title  does  not  fit  the  contents  of  the  letter,  which  seems 
to  hsTe  been  addressed  to  a  Sajo. 

In  the  titles  of  L  14,  a6,  34,  35,  and  n.  5  and  9,  for  'Praepositus'  read 
'PiMtarian  Praefect.*  The  contraction  used  by  the  early  amanuenses  for  Pnefecto 
Pnetorio  has  been  misunderstood  by  their  successors,  and  consequentiy  many 
MS8.  read  '  Praeposito,'  and  this  reading  has  been  followed  by  Nivellius.  There 
eu  be  no  doubts  however,  that  Garet  is  right  in  restoring  '  Praefecto  Praetorio.' 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  been  misled  by  G«ret*s  edition  into  quoting  the 
fallowing  letters  as  addressed  Viro  Senaiori:  1.  38 ;  11.  23,  28,  29,  35  ;  III.  8,  13, 
15, 16,  27,  32,  41 ;  IV.  10,  12,  15,  18,  19,  20,  21,  28 ;  V.  21,  24.  Here,  too,  the 
calj  HSS.  that  I  have  examined  read  'Viro  Senatori ;  *  but  Nivellius  preserves 
itat  is  no  doubt  the  earlier  reading,  '  Y.  8.,'  which  assuredly  stands  for  '  Viro 
Speetsbili.'  Practically  there  is  no  great  difference  between  the  two  readings, 
aad  the  remarks  made  by  me  on  11.  29,  35,  &c.,  as  to  Senators  with  Gothic 
aaoMS  may  still  stand ;  for  as  every  Senator  was  (at  least)  a  Clarissimus,  it  is 
aot  likely  that  any  person  who  reached  the  higher  dignity  of  a  Spectabilis  was 
Boi  also  a  Senator.    (See  pp.  90  and  91.) 

P.  181,  Letter  19  of  Book  n.  Here  again,  on  account  of  the  want  of  oorre- 
ipandence  between  the  titie  and  contents  of  the  letter,  8.  Gaudenzi  suggests  that 
a  letter  hM  dropped  out. 


XXVm  ADDITIONS  AND  C0BEECTI0N8. 

P.  i8a,  title  of  Letter  ao,  for  'UmgiliB*  read  'Uniligis.' 

P.  205, 1.  6  from  bottom,  for  'Praefoctmn*  read  'Pjraefoctoram.* 

P.  206, 1.  I,  for  'Provincet*  read  'Proyinciab.' 

P.  224  (marginal  note),  for  'amphitheatre'  read  'walli.'  Last  line  (text),  for 
'itB*  read 'their.* 

P.  244,  title  of  Letter  17,  for  'Idae*  some  MSS.  read  'Ibbae/  which  u  pro- 
bably the  right  reading,  Ibbae  having  commanded  the  Ostrogothic  anny  in  Gknl 
in  510. 

P.  247,  dele  the  last  two  lines.  (The  Peter  who  was  Consul  in  516  was  an 
official  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  the  same  who  came  on  an  embassy  to  Theodahad 

in  535.) 

P.  253, 1.  9,  for  '408  *  read  '508.' 

P.  255,  11.  9,  14,  and  in  margin,  for  'Agapeta'  read  '  Agapita.' 

P.  256, 11.  16,  26,  and  in  mazgin,  for  'Yelnsian*  read  'Yolnsian.' 

P.  256,  Utle  of  Letter  43.  S.  Oandenzi  thinks  this  letter  was  really  addressed 
to  Aigolicus,  Praefectns  Urbis. 

P.  269, 1.  20,  dele  'possibly  Stabnlarins.* 

P.  282,  Letter  31  of  Book  Y.  (to  Deooratos).  As  Deooratos  is  described  in 
Y.  3  and  4  as  already  dead,  it  is  dear  that  the  letters  are  not  ananged  in  chro- 
nological order. 

P.  282, 1.  27,  for  *npon'  read  'before.* 

P.  288, 1.  25,  for  'extortions*  read  'extra  horses.' 

P.  291, 1.  6,  for  '  Anomymns  *  read  '  Anonymns.* 

P.  308, 1.  7.  This  is  an  important  passage,  as  illnstrating  the  nature  of  the 
office  which  Cassiodorus  held  as  Consiliarios  to  his  &ther. 

P.  333>  second  marginal  note,  for  '  aguntur '  read  '  agantur '  (twice). 

P.  398,  title  of  Letter  15,  for  '532  *  read  '533-535.' 

P.  400,  title  of  Letter  17,  for  'between  532  and  534*  read  'between  533  and 
535.' 

P.  450, 1.  8.  Piobably,  as  suggested  by  S.  Gaudenzi,  Felix  was  ConsiliaziuB  to 
Cassiodorus. 


INTRODUCTION. 


CHAPTER  I. 


LIFE  OF  CASSIODOBUS. 


The  interest  of  the  life  of  Cassiodorus  is  derived  from 
lus  position  rather  than  from  his  character.  He  was  a 
statesman  of  considerable  sagacity  and  of  unblennshed 
honoiiry  a  welUread  scholar,  and  a  devout  Christian ;  but 
he  was  apt  to  crouch  before  the  possessors  of  power 
however  unworthy,  and  in  the  whole  of  his  long  and 
eventful  life  we  never  find  him  playing  a  part  which 
can  be  called  heroic. 

His  position,  however,  which  was  in  more  senses  than  Potttloii 
one  that  of  a  borderer  between  two  worlds,  gives  to  the  ^^^^^  ^ 
study  of  his  writings  an  exceptional  value.    Bom  a  few  ^^  ^' 
years  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Western  Empire,  a  the  An* 
Roman  noble  by  his  ancestry,  a  rhetorician-philosopher  ^\^ 
by  his  training,  he  became  what  we  should  call  the  dem. 
Irime  Minister  of  the  Ostrogothic  King  Theodoric ;  he 
toiled  with  his  master  at  the  construction  of  the  new 
state^  which  was  to  unite  the  vigour  of  Germany  and 
the  culture  of  Rome ;  for  a  generation  he  saw  this  edifice 
stand,  and  when  it  fell  beneath  the  blows  of  Belisarius 
he  retired,  perhaps  well-nigh  broken-hearted,  from  the 
political  arena.    The  writings  of  such  a  man  could 
.(/hardly  fiul,  at  any  rate  they  do  not  fail,  to  give  us  many 
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interesting  glimpses  into  the  political  life  both  of  the 
Bomans  and  the  Barbarians.  It  is  tme  that  they  throw 
more  light  backwards  than  forwards,  that  they  teach  us 
ten  more  about  the  constitution  of  the  Roman  Empire 
than  they  do  about  the  Teutonic  customs  from  whence 
in  due  time  Feudalism  was  to  be  bom.  Still,  they  do 
often  illustrate  these  Teutonic  usages;  and  when  we 
remember  that  the  writer  to  whom  after  Tacitus  we 
are  most  deeply  indebted  for  our  knowledge  of  Teutonic 
antiquity,  Jordanes,  professedly  compiled  his  ill-written 
pamphlet  from  the  Twelve  Books  of  the  Grothic  History 
of  Cassiodorus,  we  see  that  indirectly  his  contribution 
to  the  history  of  the  German  factor  in  European  civilisa- 
tion is  a  most  important  one. 

Thus  then,  as  has  been  already  said,  Cassiodorus  stood 
on  the  confines  of  two  worlds,  the  Ancient  and  the  Mo- 
dem; indeed  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  very  word 
modemus  occurs  for  the  first  time  with  any  frequency 
in  his  writings.     Or,  if  the  ever-shifting  boundary  be- 
tween Ancient  and  Modem  be  drawn  elsewhere  than  in 
the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  at  any  rate  it  is   safe 
to  say,  that  he  stood  on  the  boundary  of  two  worlds,  the 
Boman  and  the  Teutonic. 
Alio  <m        But  the  statesman  who,  after  spending  thirty  years  at 
Uj^^'  the  Court  of  Theodoric  and  his  daughter,  spent  thirty- 
^o^^  three  years  more  in  the  monastery  which  he  had  himself 
ligion.      erected  at  Squillace,  was  a  borderer  in  another  sense 
than  that  already  mentioned — a  borderer  between  the 
two  worlds  of  Politics  and  Religion ;  and  in  this  capacity 
also,  as  the  contemporary,  perhaps  the  friend,  certainly 
the  imitator,  of  St.  Benedict,  and  in  some  respects  the 
improver  upon  his  method,  Cassiodorus  largely  helped 
to  mould  the  destinies  of  mediaeval  and  therefore  ot 
modem  Europe. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  indicate  the  chief  points  in  the 
life  and  career  of  Cassiodorus.     Where,  as  is  generally 


the  ease,  our  information  comes  from  his  own  correspon- 
denoe,  I  shall,  to  avoid  repetition,  not  do  much  more  than 
refer  the  reader  to  the  passage  in  the  following  collec- 
tioD,  where  he  will  find  the  information  given  as  nearly 
as  may  be  in  the  words  of  the  great  Minister  himself. 

The  ancestors  of  Cassiodorus  for  three  generations,  His  sn- 
and  their  public  employments,  are  enumerated  for  us  in  **"**'^ 
the  letters  (Var.  L  3-4)  which  in  the  name  of  Theo- 
doric  he  wrote  on  his  father's  elevation  to  the  Patriciate. 
From  these  letters  we  learn  that — 

(i)  Cassiodorus,  the  writer's  great  grandfather,  who  held  Great 
the  rank  of  an  Ulustris,  defended  the  shores  of  Sicily  g^" 
and  Bruttii  from  the  incursions  of  the  Vandals.  This 
was  probably  between  430  and  440,  and,  as  we  may 
sappose,  towaxds  the  end  of  the  life  of  this  statesman, 
to  whom  we  may  conjecturally  assign  a  date  from  390 
to  460. 

(2)  His  son  and  namesake,  the  grandfather  of  ourGrand- 
Casaiodoms,   was   a  Tribune  (a  military  rank  nearly      ^'^ 
corresponding   to   our  *  Colonel')   and  Notarius   under 
Talentinian  HI.     He  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  the  great 
Aetius,  and   was   sent  with   Carpilio  the  son  of  that 
statesman  on  an  embassy  to  Attila,  probably  between 

the  years  440  and  450.  In  this  embassy,  according  to 
his  grandson,  he  exerted  an  extraordinary  influence  over 
the  mind  of  the  Hunnish  King.  Soon  after  this  he 
retired  to  his  native  Province  of  Bruttii,  where  he 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  days.  We  may  probably 
fix  the  limits  of  his  life  from  about  420  to  490. 

(3)  His  son,  the  third  Cassiodorus,  our  author  s  father.  Father, 
served  under  Odovacar  (therefore  between  476  and  492), 

as  Comes  Frivatarum  Berum  and  Comes  Sacrarum 
Lai^tionum.  These  two  offices,  one  of  which  nominally 
involved  the  care  of  the  domains  of  the  Sovereign  and 
the  other  the  regulation  of  his  private  charities,  were 
in  fact  the  two  great  financial  offices  of  the  Empire  and  of 
the  barbarian  royalties  which  modelled  their  system  upon 
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it.  Upon  the  fall  of  the  throne  of  Odovacar,  Caasiodoros 
transferred  his  services  to  Theodoric,  at  the  b^inning  of 
whose  reign  he  acted  as  Governor  (Consularis^)  of  Sicily. 
In  this  capacity  he  showed  much  tact  and  skill,  and 
thereby  succeeded  in  reconciling  the  somewhat  suspicious 
and  intractable  Sicilians  to  the  rule  of  their  Ostrogothic 
master.  He  next  administered  (as  Corrector^)  his  own 
native  Province  of  *  Bruttii  et  Lucania^.'  Either  in 
the  year  500  or  soon  after,  he  received  from  Theodoric 
the  highest  mark  of  his  confidence  that  the  Sovereign 
could  bestow,  being  raised  to  the  great  place  of 
Praetorian  Praefect,  which  still  conferred  a  semi-regal 
splendour  upon  its  holder,  and  which  possibly  under  a 
Barbarian  Eing  may  have  involved  yet  more  partici- 
pation in  the  actual  work  of  reigning  than  it  had  done 
under  a  Soman  Emperor. 

The  Praefecture  of  this  Cassiodorus  probably  lasted 
three  or  four  years,  and  at  its  dose  he  received  the  high 
honour  of  the  Patriciate.  We  are  not  able  to  name  the 
exact  date  of  his  retirement  from  office ;  but  the  im- 
portant point  for  us  is,  that  while  he  still  held  this 
splendid  position  his  son  was  first  introduced  to  pub- 
lic life.  To  that  son's  history  we  may  now  proceed, 
for  we  have  no  further  information  of  importance  as 
to  the  father's  old  age  or  death  beyond  the  intimation 
(contained  in  Yar.  iii.  28)  that  Theodoric  invited  him, 
apparently  in  vain,  to  leave  his  beloved  Bruttii  and 
return  to  the  Court  of  Bavenna. 

Magnus  Aubelius  Cassiodobus  Senatob  was  bom  at 
Scyllacium  (SquUlace)  about  the  year  480.  His  name, 
his  birthplace,  and  his  year  of  birth  will  each  require  a 
short  notice. 


^  We  get  theoe  titles  from  the  NotitU  OccidentiB  I. 

*  On  the  aathority  of  a  letter  of  Pope  GeUmiui, '  Philippe  et  CMsiodoro,* 
Usener  fixes  this  governorship  of  Brattii  between  the  years  493  and  496 
(p.  76). 
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(i)  Nam>e,    Magnus  (not  Marcus,  as  it  has  been  some-  Kama, 
times  incorrectly  printed)  is  the  author's  praenomen. 
Aorelins,  the  gentile  name,  connects  him  with  a  large 
gens,  of  which  Q.  Aurelius  Memmius  Symmachus  was  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  ornaments.    As  to  the  form  of  Cmbio- 
the  oc^nomen  there  is  a  good  deal  of  diversity  of  opinion,  q^^^^ 
the  majority  of  German  scholars  preferring  Cassiodorius  darina. 
to  Cassiodorus.    The  argument  in  favour  of  the  former 
spelling  is  derived  £rom  the  fiEict  that  some  of  the  MSS. 
of  his   works  (not  apparently  the  majority)  write  the 
name  with  the  termination  Wte«,  and  that  while  it  is  easy 
to  understand  how  from  the  genitive  form  ri  a  nominative 
7US  might  be  wrongly  inferred  instead  of  the  real  nomi- 
native ritiSy   it   is  not   easy  to    see  why  the  opposite 
mistake  should  be  made,  and  rius  substituted  for  the 
genuine  ru8. 

The  question  will  probably  be  decided  one  way  or  the 
other  by  the  critical  edition  of  the  '  Variae '  which  is  to 
be  published  among  the  'Monumenta  Germaniae  Histo- 
zica;'  but  in  the  meantime  it  may  be  remarked  that 
the  correct  Greek  form  of  the  name  aa  shown  by  inscrip- 
tions appears  to  be  Cassiodorus,  and  that  in  a  poem  of 
Alcuin's^  occurs  the  line 

'Caniodonia  item  Chryaoatomtia  atqne  Johannea,' 

showing  that  the  termination  rus  waa  generally  accepted 
as  early  as  the  eighth  century.  It  is  therefore  to  be 
hoped  that  this  is  the  form  which  may  finally  prevail 

Senator,  it  is  clear,  was  part  of  the  original  name  of  Senator. 
Cassiodorus,  and  not  a  title  acquired  by  sitting  in  the 
Boman  Senate.  It  seems  a  curious  custom  to  give  a  title 
of  this  kind  to  an  infant  as  part  of  his  name,  but  the 
well-known  instance  of  Fatricius  (St  Patrick)  shows  that 
this  was  sometimes  done,  and  there  are  other  instances 

'  De  P<mtifiabii8  et  Sanctia  Eocleaiae  Ebonoenaia,  p.  843  of  lfigne*a 
Seeand  YoliiiDe  of  Aleoin^a  Worka.  I  owe  thia  qnotatioii  to  Adolpli 
Fnoa. 
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(collected  by  Thorbecke,  p.  34)  of  this  very  title  Senator 
being  used  as  a  proper  name. 

It  is  clear  from  Jordanes  (who  calls  the  Gothic  History 
of  Cassiodorus  *duodecem  Senatoris  volumina  de  origine 
actibusque  Getarum  ^'),  from  Pope  Vigilius  (who  speaks 
of  *  religiosum  virum  filium  nostrum  Senatorem  ^ '),  from 
the  titles  of  the  letters  written  by  Cassiodorus^,  and 
from  his  punning  allusions  to  his  own  name  and  the  love 
to  the  Senate  which  it  had  prophetically  expressed,  that 
Senator  was  a  real  name  and  not  a  title  of  honour. 
Birth-  (2)  Scyllacium,  the  modern  Squillace,  was,  according 

Ec^a-  ^  Cassiodorus,  the  first,  either  in  age  or  in  importance, 
cium.  of  the  cities  of  Bruttii,  a  Province  which  corresponds 
pretty  closely  with  the  modem  Calabria.  It  is  situated 
at  the  head  of  the  gulf  to  which  it  gives  its  name,  on 
the  eastern  side  of  Italy,  and  at  the  point  where  the 
peninsula  is  pinched  in  by  the  Tyrrhene  and  Ionian 
Seas  to  a  width  of  only  fifteen  miles,  the  narrowest 
dimensions  to  which  it  is  anywhere  reduced.  The 
Apennine  chain  comes  here  within  a  distance  of  about 
five  miles  of  the  sea,  and  upon  one  of  its  lower  depen- 
dencies Scyllacium  was  placed.  The  slight  promontory 
in  front  of  the  town  earned  for  it  from  the  author  of  the 
Aeneid  the  ominous  name  of  *  Navifragum  Scylaceum*.' 
In  the  description  which  Cassiodorus  himself  gives  of  his 
birthplace  (Var.  xii.  15)  we  hear  nothing  of  the  danger 
to  mariners  which  had  attracted  the  attention  of  Virgil, 
possibly  a  somewhat  timid  sailor.  The  name,  however, 
given  to  the  place  by  the  Greek  colonists  who  founded 
it,  ScylletiuTn^  is  thought  by  some  to  contain  an  allu- 
sion to  dangers  of  the  coast  similar  to  those  which  were 

*  Preface  to  Getica  (MonunBen's  Edition,  p.  53). 
^  Epist.  XIV.  ad  RuBticum  et  Sebastianum  (Migne,  p.  49). 
'  Nearly  aU  the  letters  in  the  Xlth  and  Xllth  BookB  of  the  Variae 
are  headed  *  Senator  PraefectuB  Praetorio.* 

*  '  AdtoUit  Be  diva  Ladnia  contra, 
Caulonisque  arces,  et  navifragum  Scylaceum.' 

(iii.  553-3) 
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typified  by   the  barking  dogs  of  the  not  far  distant 
Scylla. 

According  to  Cassiodorus,  this  Greek  city  was  founded  Hie 
by  Ulysses  after  the  destruction  of  Troy.  Strabo  ^  attri-  ^^ 
botes  the  foundation  of  it  to  the  ahnost  equally  wide- 
spread energy  of  Menestheus.  The  form  of  the  name 
makes  it  probable  that  the  colonists  were  in  any  case  of 
Ionian  descent ;  but  in  historic  times  we  find  Scylletion 
subject  to  the  domineering  Achaian  city  of  Crotona, 
from  whose  grasp  it  was  wrested  (b.c.  389)  by  the  elder 
Di<mysius.  It  no  doubt  shared  in  the  general  decay  of 
the  towns  of  this  part  of  Magna  Graecia  consequent  on 
the  wars  of  Dionysius  and  Agathocles,  and  may  very 
probably,  like  Crotona,  have  been  taken  and  laid  waste 
by  the  Bruttian  banditti  in  the  Second  Punic  War. 
During  the  latter  part  of  this  war  Hannibal  seems  to 
have  occopied  a  position  near  to,  but  not  in,  the  already 
mined  city,  and  its  port  was  known  long  after  as  Castra 
Hannibalis^. 

*'A  century  before  the  end  of  the  Bepublic,  a  cityTlw 
much  more  considerable  than  that  which  had  existed  ^J™f 
in  the  past  was  again  established  near  the  point  where 
the  Greek  Scylletion  had  existed.  Among  the  colonies 
of  Roman  citizens  founded  B.C.  123  on  the  rogation  of 
Cains  Gracchus,  was  one  sent  to  this  part  of  Bruttii, 
under  the  name  of  Colonia  Minervia  Scolacium,  a  name 
parallel  to  those  of  Colonia  Neptunia  Tarentum  and 
Colonia  Junonia  Earthago,  decided  on  at  the  same  time. 
Scolacium  is  the  form  that  we  meet  with  in  Yelleius 
Paterculus,  and  that  is  found  in  an  extant  Latin  inscrip* 
tion  of  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius.     This  is  the  old 

'  p.  375 :  ed.  Oxon.  1807. 

*  TUay  (Hisi.  Kkt.  iii.  10)  sajB :  '  Dein  tiniu  Scyladns  et  Scjihidmn, 
SeyOetiiim  Atheniennlrafl,  cum  oonderent,  dictum :  qaem  locum  oeeurreni 
Toinaens  amni  peninsnlam  efficit:  et  in  ea  portos  qui  Tocatnr  Castra 
Atimn^fiiff  noaqiuun  angiutiore  Italia  XX  milliA  paasanm  Utitado  est.* 

*  I  take  the  two  foUowing  psfagraphs  from  Lenoniiant*B  La  Gnmde 
G«^  PP-  342-3- 
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Latin  form  of  the  name  of  the  town.  Scyladum,  which 
first  appears  as  used  by  the  writers  of  the  first  century 
of  our  era,  is  a  purely  literary  form  springing  from  the 
desire  to  get  nearer  to  the  Greek  type  ScyUetion. 

*  Scolacium,  or  Scyladum,  a  town  purely  Roman  by 
reason  of  the  origin  of  its  first  colonists,  was  from  its 
earliest  days  an  important  city,  and  remained  such  till 
the  end  of  the  Empire.  Fomponius  Mela,  Strabo,  Pliny, 
and  Ptolemy  speak  of  it  as  one  of  the  principal  cities 
of  BruttiL  It  had  for  its  port  Castra  Hannibalis. 
Under  Nero  its  population  was  strengthened  by  a 
new  settlement  of  veterans  as  colonists.  The  city  then 
took  the  names  of  Colonia  Minervia  Nervia  Augusta 
Scolacium.  We  read  these  names  in  an  inscription 
discovered  in  176a  at  1,800  metres  fix)m  the  modem 
Squillace,  between  that  city  and  the  sea — an  inscription 
which  mentions  the  construction  of  an  aqueduct  bring- 
ing water  to  Scolacium,  executed  143  a.  p.  at  the  cost 
of  the  Emperor  Antoninus.' 
Appear-  For  the  appearance  of  this  Roman  colony  in  the 
^l^^y  seventh  century  of  its  existence  the  reader  is  referred 
»t  the  to  the  letter  of  Cassiodorus  before  quoted  (Var.  xii.  15). 
CmsIo-  The  picture  of  the  city,  *  hanging  like  a  cluster  of  grapes 
doruB.  upon  the  hills,  basking  in  the  brightness  of  the  sun  all 
day  long,  yet  cooled  by  the  breezes  from  the  sea,  and 
looking  at  her  leisure  on  the  labours  of  the  husbandman 
in  the  corn-fields,  the  vineyards,  and  the  olive-groves 
around  her,'  is  an  attractive  one,  and  shows  that  kind 
of  appreciation  of  the  gentler  beauties  of  Nature  which 
befits  a  countryman  of  Virgil. 

This  picture,  however,  is  not  distinctive  enough  to 
enable  us  from  it  alone  to  fix  the  exact  site  of  the 
Roman  city.  Lenormant  (pp.  360-370),  while  carefully 
distinguishing  between  the  sites  of  the  Greek  Scylletion 
and  the  Latin  Scolacium,  and  assigning  the  former 
with  much  apparent  probability  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  promontory  and  the  Grotte  di  Stalletti,  has  been 
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probably  too  hasty  in  his  assertion  that  the  modem  city 
of  Sqnillaoe  incontestably  covers  the  ground  of  the  Latin 
Scolacinm.  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Evans,  after  making  a  much 
more  careful  survey  of  the  place  and  its  neighbourhood 
thAn  die  French  archaeologist  had  leisure  for,  has  come 
to  tbe  conclusion  that  in  this  identification  M.  Lenor- 
mant  is  entirely  wrong,  and  that  the  Roman  city  was 
not  at  SquiUace,  where  there  are  no  remains  of  earlier 
than  mediaeval  times,  but  at  Roccella  del  Yescovo,  five 
or  six  miles  from  SquiUace  in  a  north-easterly  direction, 
where  there  are  such  remains  as  can  only  have  belonged 
to  a  Roman  provincial  city  of  the  first  rank.  For  a 
fiirther  discussion  of  the  question  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  Note  (and  accompanying  Map)  at  the  end  of  this 
chapter. 

We  pass  on  from  considering  the  place  of  Cassiodorus' 
birth  to  investigate  the  date  of  that  event. 

(3)  The  only  positive  statement  that  we  possess  as  to  the  iHtte  of 
birtii-year  of  Cassiodorus  comes  from  a  very  late  and 
somewhat  unsatisfactory  source.  John  Trittheim  (or 
Triihemius),  Abbot  of  the  Benedictine  Monastery  of 
Spanheim,  ivho  died  in  1516,  was  one  of  the  ecclesiastical 
scholars  of  the  Renaissance  period,  and  composed,  besides 
a  multitude  of  other  books,  a  treatise  *  De  Scriptoribus 
Eedesiasticis,'  in  which  is  found  this  notice  of  Cassio- 
dorus ^  ;— 

'Claruit  temporibus  Justini  senioris  usque  ad  imperii 
Justini  junioris  paene  finem,  annos  habens  aetatis  plus 
quam  95,  Anno  Domini  575.' 

This  notice  is  certainly  not  one  to  which  we  should 
attach  much  importance  if  it  contradicted  earlier  and 
trustworthy  authorities,  or  if  there  were  any  internal 

'  The  reference  is  giTen  by  Kopke  (Die  Anfange  dee  Kdnigihmns,  p.  88) 
u  'Be  icr.  ecc.  aia  fiibliotheca  EodesuMtica*  ed.  Fabriciiu,  p.  58;*  by 
IWbe^e  (p.  8)  m  'Catalogns  sea  liber  scriptornin  ecdesiMtioomm, 
ColoDiae  1546,  p.  94.*  Franz  (p.  4)  qaotee  from  the  same  edition  as 
Kopke,  *De  script,  eod.  c  aia  in  Fabricii  biblioth.  ecd.,  Hamburgi 
1718,  ill  p.  58.* 
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evidence  against  it.  But  if  this  cannot  be  asserted,  it  is 
not  desirable  entirely  to  discard  the  assertion  of  a  scholar 
who,  in  the  age  of  the  Renaissance  and  before  the  havoc 
wrought  among  the  monasteries  of  Germany  by  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  may  easily  have  had  access  to  some 
sources  which  are  now  no  longer  available. 

When  we  examine  the  information  which  is  thus  given 
us,  we  find  it  certainly  somewhat  vague.  'Cassiodorus 
was  illustrious  *  (no  doubt  as  a  writer,  since  it  is  *  eccle- 
siastici  scriptores '  of  whom  Trittheim  is  speaking) '  in  the 
time  of  Justin  the  Elder  [518-527]  down  nearly  to  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Justin  the  Younger  [565-578], 
attaining  to  more  than  95  years  of  age  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  575.'  But  on  reflection  we  see  that  the  meaning 
must  be  that  Cassiodorus  died  in  575  (which  agrees  well 
with  the  words  *  paene  finem  imperii  Justini  junioris '), 
and  that  when  he  died  he  was  some  way  on  in  his  96th 
year,  or  as  we  say  colloquially  *  ninety-five  off.'  The 
marvel  of  his  attaining  such  an  age  is  no  doubt  the 
reason  for  inserting  the  *  plus  quam,'  to  show  that  ho 
did  not  die  immediately  after  his  95th  birthday.  If  this 
notice  be  trustworthy,  therefore,  we  may  place  the  birth 
of  Cassiodorus  in  479  or  480. 

Now  upon  examining  all  the  facts  in  our  possession  as 
to  his  career  as  a  statesman  and  an  author,  and  especially 
our  latest  acquired  information^,  we  find  that  they  do  in 
a  remarkable  manner  agree  with  Trittheim's  date,  while 
we  have  no  positive  statement  by  any  author  early  or 
late  which  really  conflicts  with  it. 

The  only  shadow  of  an  argument  that  has  been  ad- 
vanced for  a  different  and  earlier  date  is  so  thin  that  it 
is  difficult  to  state  without  confuting  it.  In  some  editions 
of  the  works  of  Cassiodorus  there  appears  a  very  short 
anonymous  tract  on  the  method  of  determining  Elaster, 
called  '  Computus  Faschalis,'  and  composed  in  562.  In 
the  *  Orthographia,'  which  was  undoubtedly  written  by 

^  The  Anecdoton  Holderi. 
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Casfiiodoras  at  the  age  of  93,  and  which  contains  a  list 
of  his  previously  published  works,  no  mention  is  made  of 
this* Computus/  It  must  therefore,  say  the  supporters  of 
the  theoiy,  have  been  written  after  he  was  93.  He  must 
have  been  at  least  94  in  562,  and  the  year  of  his  birth 
most  be  put  back  at  least  to  468.  In  this  argument 
there  are  two  absolutely  worthless  links.  There  is  no 
evidence  to  show  that  the  *  Computus  Paschalis '  came 
from  the  pen  of  Cassiodorus  at  all,  but  much  reason  to 
tiiink  that  Pithoeus,  the  editor  who  first  published  it 
imder  his  name,  was  mistaken  in  doing  so.  And  if  it 
were  his,  a  little  memorandum  like  this— only  two  pages 
long,  and  with  no  literary  pretension  whatever — ^we  may 
almost  say  with  certainty  would  Tiot  be  included  by  the 
Teteran  author  in  the  enumeration  of  his  theological 
works  prefixed  to  his  *  Orthographia.' 

Hie  reason  why  a  theory  founded  on  such  an  absurdly 
weak  basis  has  held  its  ground  at  all,  has  probably 
been  that  it  buttressed  up  another  obvious  fallacy.  A 
whole  school  of  biographers  of  Cassiodorus  and  commen- 
tators on  his  works  has  persisted,  in  spite  of  the  plainest 
evidence  of  his  letters,  in  identifying  him  with  his  father, 
who  bore  ofiice  under  Odovacar  (476-493).  To  do  this 
it  was  necessary  to  get  rid  of  the  date  480  for  the  birth 
of  Cassiodorus  Senator,  and  to  throw  back  that  event  as 
&r  as  possible.  And  yet,  not  even  by  pushing  it  back  to 
468,  do  they  make  it  reasonably  probable  that  a  person, 
who  was  only  a  child  of  eight  years  old  at  Odovacar's 
accession,  could  in  the  course  of  his  short  reign  (the  last 
four  years  of  which  were  filled  by  his  struggle  with 
Theodoric)  have  held  the  various  high  offices  which 
were  really  held  during  that  reign  by  the  £Either  of 
Senator. 

We  assume  therefore  with  some  confidence  the  year 
480  as  the  approximate  date  of  the  birth  of  our  author ; 
and  while  we  observe  that  this  date  fits  well  with  those 
which  the  course  of  history  induces  us  to  assign  to  his 
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ancestors  in  the  three  preceding  generations^,  we  also  note 
with  interest  that  it  was,  as  nearly  as  we  can  ascertain, 
the  year  of  the  birth  of  two  of  the  most  distinguished 
contemporaries  of  Cassiodorus — Boethius  and  Benedict. 
Ednea-  Of  the  training  and  education  of  the  young  Senator 
CMrio-  ^^  <^^^  ^^7  speak  from  their  evident  results  as  dis- 
donu.  played  in  the  *  Variae,'  to  which  the  reader  is  accordingly 
referred.  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  though 
he  evidently  received  the  usual  instruction  in  philosophy 
and  rhetoric  which  was  given  to  a  young  Boman  noble 
aspiring  to  employment  in  the  Civil  Service,  there  are 
some  indications  that  the  bent  of  his  own  genius  was 
towards  Natural  History,  strange  and  often  laugh- 
able as  are  the  facts  or  fictions  which  this  taste  of  his 
has  caused  him  to  accumulate. 
Gomali-  In  the  year  500  ^,  when  Senator  had  just  attained  the 
tThL  %®  ^^  twenty,  his  father,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
&thep.  received  from  Theodoric  the  high  office  of  Praetorian 
Praefect.  As  a  General  might  make  an  Aide-de-camp 
of  his  son,  so  the  Praefect  conferred  upon  the  young 
Senator  the  post  of  ConaUiarivs^  or  Assessor  in  his 
Court  \  The  ConsiUarius  ^  had  been  in  the  time  of  the 
Republic  an  experienced  jurist  who  sat  beside  the 
Praetor  or  the  Consul  (who  might  be  a  man  quite  un- 
versed in  the  law)  and  advised  him  as  to  his  judgments. 
From  the  time  of  Severus  onwards  he  became  a  paid 
functionary  of  the  Court,  receiving  a  salary  which 
varied  from  12  to  72  solidi  (j^y  to  ^43).  At  the  time 
which  we  are  now  describing  it  was  customary  for 
the  Judge  to  choose  his  Consiliarius  from  among 
the   ranks  of  young  jurists  who  had  just  completed 

^  Cassiodoms  the  Firsts  bom  about  390;  the  Seoond,  about  420;  the 
Third,  about  450. 
■  Or  possibly  501. 

*  This  fact»  and  also  the  cause  of  Senator*!  promotion  to  the  Quaestorship, 
we  learn  firom  the  Anecdoton  Holderi  described  in  a  following  chapter. 

*  The  terms  Adsessor,  Connliarius,  U&p€ipot,  Xv/Afiov\os,  seem  all  to 
indicate  the  same  office. 
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their  studies.  The  great  legal  school  of  Berytus 
especially  furnished  a  large  number  of  Consiliarii  to 
the  Roman  Governors.  In  order  to  prevent  an  officer 
in  this  position  from  obtaining  an  undue  influence  over 
the  mind  of  his  principal,  the  latter  was  forbidden  by  law 
to  keep  a  Consiliarius,  who  was  a  native  of  the  Province 
in  which  he  was  administering  justice,  more  than  four 
months  in  his  employ  ^.  This  provision,  of  course,  would 
not  apply  when  the  young  Assessor,  as  in  the  case  of 
Cassiodorus,  came  with  his  father  from  a  distant  Pro- 
vince: and  in  such  a  case,  if  the  Magistrate  died  during 
his  year  of  office,  by  a  special  enactment  the  fairly- 
earned  pay  of  the  Assessor  was  protected  from  unjust 
demands  on  the  part  of  the  Exchequer  ^.  The  functions 
thus  exercised  by  Senator  in  his  father's  court  at  Rome, 
and  the  title  which  he  bore,  were  somewhat  similar  to 
those  which  Procopius  held  in  the  camp  of  Belisarius, 
but  doubtless  required  a  more  thorough  legal  training. 
In  our  own  system,  if  we  could  imagine  the  Judge's 
Marshal  invested  with  the  responsibilities  of  a  Registrar 
of  the  Court,  we  should  perhaps  get  a  pretty  fair  idea 
of  the  position  and  duties  of  a  Roman  Consiliarius  ^. 

It  was  while  Cassiodorus  was  holding  this  agreeable  Pane- 
but  not  important  position,  that  the  opportunity  came  ^^^ 
to  him,  by  his  dexterous  use  of  which  he  sprang  at  one  dorio. 
bound  into  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  official  hierarchy. 
On  some  public  occasion  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  deliver  an 
oration  in  praise  of  Theodoric^  and  he  did  this  with 
such  admirable  eloquence — ^admirable  according  to  the 

^  Cod.  Theod.  i.  la.  i. 

'  This  seems  to  be  the  mesning  of  Cod.  llieod.  i.  la.  a.  The  gains  of 
the  'filii  familias  ABseesores'  were  to  be  protected  as  if  they  were  'cas- 
irense  pecalium.' 

*  Some  points  in  this  description  are  taken  from  Bethmann  HoUweg, 
GerichtsverfassnTig  der  sinkenden  Eomischen  Reichs,  pp.  153-158. 

'  'Gassiodoms  Senator  . . .  juyenis  adeo,  dam  patris  Casdodori  patridi 
ei  peaefeeti  praetorii  consiliarius  fieret  et  laudes  Theodorichi  regis 
Gothonxm  fiusondissime  redtasset,  ab  eo  quaestor  est  f^tos '  (Aneodoton 
Holdfln,  1^.  Usener,  p.  4). 
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depraved  taste   of  the  time — that  Theodoric   at   once 
bestowed  upon  the  orator,  still  in  the  first  dawn  of  man- 
Appoint-  hood^,  the  *  Illustrious  *  office  of  Quaestor,  giving  him 
tor.  '^***  thereby  what  we  should  call  Cabinet-rank,  and  placing 
him  among  the  ten  or  eleven  ministers  of  the  highest 
class  ^,  by  whom,  under  the  King,  the  fortunes  of  the 
Gothic-Roman  State  were  absolutely  controlled. 
Nature        The  Quaestor's  duty  required  him  to  be  beyond  all 
Quaes-     other  Ministers  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Sovereign.    In  the 
*^**        *  Notitia  ^*  the  matters  under  his  control  are  concisely  stated 
to  be  *  Laws  which  are  to  be  dictated,  and  Petitions.' 

To  him  therefore  was  assigned  the  duty  (which  the 
British  Parliament  in  its  folly  assigns  to  no  one)  of 
giving  a  final  revision  to  the  laws  which  received  the 
Sovereign's  signature,  and  seeing  that  they  were  con- 
sistent with  one  another  and  with  previous  enactments, 
and  were  clothed  in  fitting  language.  He  replied  in  the 
Sovereign's  name  to  the  petitions  which  were  presented 
to  him.  He  also,  as  we  learn  from  Cassiodorus,  had 
audience  with  the  ambassadors  of  foreign  powers,  to 
whom  he  addressed  suitable  and  stately  harangues,  or 
through  whom  he  forwarded  written  replies  to  the  letters 
which  they  had  brought,  but  always  of  course  speaking 
or  writing  in  the  name  of  his  master.  In  the  perform- 
ance of  these  duties  he  had  chiefly  to  rely  on  his  own 
intellectual  resources  as  a  trained  jurist  and  rhetorician. 


^  He  Mmself  says,  or  rather  makes  Theodoric*s  grandson  say  to  him, 
'  Qnem  primaevum  recipiens  ad  quaestoris  offioimn,  mox  repent  [Theodo- 
ricus]  Gonscientia  praeditom,  et  legmn  eruditione  maturum  *  (Var.  ix.  24). 

'  At  this  time  the  lUastres  actually  in  office  would  probably  be  the 
Praefectus  Praetorio  Italiae  (Cassiodorus  the  father),  the  Praefectus 
XJrbis  Bomae,  the  two  Magistri  Militum  in  Praesenti,  the  Praepositus 
Sacri  Cubiculi,  the  Magister  Officiorum,  the  Quaestor,  the  Comes  Sacrarum 
Laigitionum,  the  Comes  Berum  Privatarum,  and  the  two  Comites  Domes- 
ticorum  Equitum  et  Peditum. 

'  *  Sub  dispositione  viri  illustris  Quaestoris 
Leges  dictandae 
Preces. 
Officium  non  habet  sed  adjutores  de  scriniis  quos  voluerit.* 
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Hie  kige  official  staff  which  waited  upon  the  nod  of 
the  other  great  Ministers  of  State  was  absent  from  his 
Apartments^ ;  but  for  the  mere  manual  work  of  copying, 
filing  correspondence,  and  the  like,  he  could  summon  the 
needful  number  of  clerks  from  the  four  great  bureaux 
(scrinia)  which  were  under  the  control  of  the  Master  of 
the  Offices. 

We  have  an  interesting  summary  of  the  Quaestor  s 
duties  and  privileges  from  the  pen  of  Cassiodorus  himself 
in  the  *  Variae '  (vL  5),  under  the  title  *  Formula  Quaesturae,' 
•nd  to  this  document  I  refer  the  reader  who  wishes  to 
eomplete  the  picture  of  the  occupations  in  which  the 
hosiest  years  of  the  life  of  Cassiodorus  were  passed. 

To  a  ruler  inTheodorice  position  the  acquisition  of  Special 
such  a  Quaestor  as  Cassiodorus  was  a  most  fortunate  ^^^^ 
event.  He  himself  was  doubtless  unable  to  speak  or  to  Qnaeitor 
write  Latin  with  fluency.  According  to  the  common  ^^0*°" 
story,  which  passes  current  on  the  authority  of  the 
'Anonymus  Valesii,'  he  never  could  learn  to  write, 
and  had  to  'stencil'  his  signature.  I  look  upon  this 
stoiy  with  some  suspicion,  especially  because  it  is  also 
told  of  his  contemporary,  the  Emperor  Justin;  but  I 
have  no  doubt  that  such  literary  education  as  Theodoric 
ever  received  was  Greek  rather  than  Latin,  being  im- 
parted during  the  ten  years  of  his  residence  as  a  host- 
age at  Constantinople.  Years  of  marches  and  counter- 
marches, of  battle  and  foray,  at  the  head  of  his  Ostro- 
gothic  warriors,  may  well  have  effaced  much  of  the 
knowledge  thus  acquired.  At  any  rate,  when  he 
descended  the  Julian  Alps,  close  upon  forty  years  of 
age,  and  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  Italy  to  commence 
his  long  and  terrible  duel  with  Odovacar,  it  was  too 
late  to  learn  the  language  of  her  sons  in  such  fashion 
that  the  first  sentence  spoken  by  him  in  the  Hall  of 
Audience  should  not  betray  him  to  his  new  subjects  as 
an  alien  and  a  barbarian. 

*  Officimn  non  habet. 
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Yet  Theodoric  was  by  no  means  indifferent  to  the 
power  of  well-spoken  words,  by  no  means  imconcemed 
as  to  the  opinion  which  his  Latin-speaking  snijects  held 
concerning  him.  He  was  no  Cambyses  or  Timour,  ruling 
by  the  sword  alone.  His  prond  tiUe  was  'Gothorom 
Bomanonimque  Bex,'  and  the  ideal  of  his  hopes,  success- 
fully realised  during  the  greater  part  of  his  long  and 
tranquil  reign,  was  to  be  equally  the  King  of  either 
people.  He  had  been  fortunate  thus  &x  in  his  Prae- 
torian Praefects.  libeiius,  a  man  of  whom  history 
knows  too  little,  had  amid  general  applause  steered  the 
vessel  of  the  State  for  the  first  seven  years  of  the  new 
reign.  The  elder  Cassiodorus,  who  had  succeeded  him, 
seemed  likely  to  follow  the  same  course.  But  possibly 
Theodoric  had  begun  to  feel  the  necessity  laid  upon  all 
rulers  of  men,  not  only  to  be,  but  also  to  seem,  anxious 
for  the  welfare  of  their  subjects.  Possibly  some  dull, 
unsympathetic  Quaestor  had  failed  to  present  the  gene- 
rous thoughts  of  the  King  in  a  sufficiently  attractive 
shape  to  the  minds  of  the  people.  This  much  at  all 
events  we  know,  that  when  the  yoimg  Consiliarius, 
high-bom,  fluent,  and  learned,  poured  forth  his  stream 
of  panegyric  on  *Our  Lord  Theodoric' — a  panegyric 
which,  to  an  extent  unusual  with  these  orations,  reflected 
the  real  feelings  of  the  speaker,  and  all  the  finest  passages 
of  which  were  the  genuine  outcome  of  his  own  enthu- 
siasm— the  great  Ostrogoth  recognised  at  once  the  man 
whom  he  was  in  want  of  to  be  the  exponent  of  his 
thoughts  to  thd  people,  and  by  one  stroke  of  wise  au- 
dacity turned  the  boyish  and  comparatively  obscure 
Assessor  into  the  Illustrious  Quaestor,  one  of  the  great 
personages  of  his  realm. 

The  monument  of  the  official  life  of  Cassiodorus  is  the 

correspondence  styled  the  *Variae,'  of  which  an  abstract 

Gompo.   is  now  submitted  to  the  reader.    There  is  no  need  to  say 

of  the      much  here,  either  as  to  the  style  or  the  thoughts  of  these 

VAWAE.   letters;  a  perusal  of  a  few  pages  of  the  abstract  will  give 
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a  better  idea  of  both  ihan  an  elaborate  description.  The  Their 
stjle  is  undoubtedly  a  bad  one,  whether  it  be  compared  ^^  ^' 
with  the  great  works  of  Greek  and  Latin  literature  or  with 
our  own  estimate  of  excellence  in  speech.  Scarcely  ever 
do  we  find  a  thought  clothed  in  dear,  precise,  closely- 
fitting  words,  or  a  metaphor  which  really  corresponds 
to  the  abstiact  idea  that  is  represented  by  it.  We  take 
up  sent^ice  after  sentence  of  verbose  and  flaccid  Latin, 
analyse  them  tnth  di£Sculty,  and  when  at  last  we  come 
to  the  central  thought  enshrouded  in  them,  we  too  often 
find  that  it  is  the  merest  and  most  obvious  common- 
place, a  piece  of  tinsel  wrapped  in  endless  folds  of  tissue 
paper.  Perhaps  from  one  point  of  view  the  study  of 
the  style  of  Cassiodorus  might  prove  useful  to  a  writer 
of  F.nglifthj  as  indicating  the  faults  which  he  has  in  this 
age  most  carefully  to  avoid.  Over  and  over  again, 
when  reading  newspaper  articles  full  of  pompous  words 
borrowed  from  Latin  through  French,  when  wearied 
with  '  velleities '  and  '  solidarities '  and  '  altruisms '  and 
^bomologators,'  or  when  vainly  endeavouring  to  discover 
the  real  meaning  which  lies  hidden  in  a  jungle  of  Par- 
liamentary verbiage,  I  have  said  to  myself,  remembering 
my  ff^milAT  labour  upon  the  '  Variae,'  *  How  like  this  is 
to  Ca£»iodorus.' 

Litellectually  one  of  the  chief  deficiencies  of  ourLMkof 
author — a  deficiency  in  which  perhaps  his  age  and^"™^"- 
nation  participated — ^was  a  lack  of  humour.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  think  that  anyone  who  possessed  a  keen  sense 
of  humour  could  have  written  letters  so  drolly  unsuited 
to  the  character  of  Theodoric,  their  supposed  author,  as 
are  some  which  we  find  in  the  'Variae.'  For  instance,  the 
King  had  reason  to  complain  that  Faustus,  the  Prae- 
torian Praefect,  was  dawdling  over  the  execution  of  an 
order  which  he  had  received  for  the  shipment  of  com 
from  the  regions  of  Calabria  and  Apulia  to  Rome.  We 
find  the  literary  Quaestor  putting  such  words  as  these 
into  the  mouth  of  Theodoric,  when  reprimanding  the 
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The  lazy  official  ^ :  *  Why  is  there  such  great  delay  in  sending 
about  yo^ir  swift  ships  to  traverse  the  tranquil  seas?  Though 
the  suck-  ^he  south  wind  blows  and  the  rowers  are  bendine:  to 
their  oars,  has  the  sucking-fish  ^  fixed  its  teeth  into  the 
hulls  through  the  liquid  waves ;  or  have  the  shells  of  the 
Indian  Sea,  whose  quiet  touch  is  said  to  hold  so  firmly 
that  the  angry  billows  cannot  loosen  it,  with  like  power 
fixed  their  lips  into  your  keels?  Idle  stands  the  bark 
though  winged  by  swelling  sails ;  the  wind  favours  her 
but  she  makes  no  way ;  she  is  fixed  without  an  anchor, 
she  is  bound  without  a  cable ;  and  these  tiny  animals 
hinder  more  than  all  such  prospering  circumstances  can 
help.  Thus,  though  the  loyal  wave  may  be  hastening 
its  course,  we  are  informed  that  the  ship  stands  fixed  on 
the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  by  a  strange  paradox  the 
swimmer  [the  ship]  is  made  to  remain  immovable  while 
the  wave  is  hurried  along  by  movements  numberless. 
Or,  to  describe  the  nature  of  another  kind  of  fish,  per- 
chance the  sailors  in  the  aforesaid  ships  have  grown  duU 
and  torpid  by  the  touch  of  the  torpedo,  by  which  such 
a  deadly  chiU  is  struck  into  the  right  hand  of  him  who 
attacks  it,  that  even  through  the  spear  by  which  it  is 
itself  wounded,  it  gives  a  shock  which  causes  the  hand 
of  the  striker  to  remain,  though  still  a  living  substance, 
senseless  and  immovable.  I  think  some  such  misfor- 
tunes as  these  must  have  happened  to  men  who  are 
unable  to  move  their  own  bodies.  But  I  know  that  in 
their  case  the  echeneis  is  corruption  trading  on  delays ; 
the  bite  of  the  Indian  shell-fish  is  insatiable  cupidity ; 
the  torpedo  is  firaudulent  pretence.  With  perverted 
ingenuity  they  manufacture  delays  that  they  may  seem 
to  have  met  with  a  run  of  ill-luck.  Wherefore  let  your 
Greatness,  whom  it  specially  concerns  to  look  after 
such  men  as  these,  by  a  speedy  rebuke  bring  them 
to  a  better  mind.  Eke  the  famine  which  we  fear,  will 
be  imputed  not  to  the  barrenness  of  the  times  but  to 

*  Var.  i.  35.  2  Echeneis. 
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official  n^ligenoe,  whose  true  child  it  will  manifestly 
appear.' 

It  is  not  likely  that  Theodoiic  ever  read  a  letter  like 
dus  before  affixing  to  it  his  (perhaps  stencilled)  signa- 
ture. K  he  did,  he  must  surely  have  smiled  to  see  his 
few  angry  Teutonic  words  trauBmuted  into  this  wonderful 
ibapsody  about  sucking-fishes  and  torpedoes  and  shell- 
fish in  the  Indian  Sea. 

The  French  proverb  ^Le  style  c*est  Thomme/  is  notcunus- 
altogether  true  as  to  the  character  of  Cassiodorus.  From  ^  ^ 
his  inflated  and  tawdry  style  we  might  have  expected  to  donu. 
find  him  an  untrustworthy  friend  and  an  inefficient 
administrator.  This,  however,  was  not  the  case.  As  was 
before  said,  his  character  was  not  heroic ;  he  was,  perhaps, 
inclined  to  humble  himself  unduly  before  mere  power 
and  rank,  and  he  had  the  fault,  common  to  most  rhetori- 
cians, of  over-estimating  the  power  of  words  and  thinking 
that  a  few  fluent  platitudes  would  heal  inveterate  dis- 
oords  and  hide  disastrous  blunders.  But  when  we  have 
said  this  we  have  said  the  worst.  He  was,  as  far  as  we 
have  any  means  of  judging,  a  loyal  subject,  a  faithful 
friend,  a  strenuous  and  successful  administrator,  and  an 
exceptionally  far-sighted  statesman.  His  right  to  this 
last  designation  rests  upon  the  part  which  he  bore  in 
the  establishment  of  the  Italian  Kingdom  ^  of  the  Goths 
and  Romans,*  founded  by  the  great  Theodoric. 

Theodoric,  it  must  always  be  remembered,  had  entered  His  work 
Italy  not  ostensibly  as  an  invader  but  as  a  deliverer.  1^!^^  *^' 
He  came  in  pursuance  of  a  compact  with  the  legitimate  policy  of 
Emperor  of  the  New  Rome,  to  deliver  the  Elder  Rome  doric" 
and  the  land  of  Italy  from  the  dominion  of  *  the  upstart 
King  of  Rugians  and  Turcilingians  \'  Odovacar.     The 
compact,  it  is  true,  was  loose  and  indefinite,  and  con- 
tained within  itself  the  germs  of  that  misunderstanding 
which,  forty-seven  years  later,  was  developed   into  a 
terrible  war.     Still,  for  the  present,  Theodoric,  King  of 

^  Jordanes,  De  Bebtu  Greticis,  lyii. 
C  2 
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the  Ostrogoths,  was  also  in  some  undefined  way  legi- 
timate representative  of  the  Old  Boman  Empire  within 
the  borders  of  Italy.  This  double  aspect  of  his  mle  was 
illustrated  by  that  which  (rather  than  the  doubtful  Bex 
Italiae)  seems  to  have  been  his  favourite  title,  *  Gotho- 
rum  Romanorumque  Bex.' 
Tbeo-  The  great  need  of  Italy  was  peace.    After  a  century 

l^^  of  wars  and  rumours  of  wars;  after  Alaric,  Attila, 
Ct«i/ttof.and  Gaiseric  had  wasted  her  fields  or  sacked  her 
capital;  after  she  had  been  exhausting  her  strength 
in  hopeless  efforts  to  preserve  the  dominion  of 
Gaul,  Spain,  and  Africa;  after  she  had  groaned 
under  the  exactions  of  the  insolent  foederati,  Boman 
soldiers  only  in  name,  who  followed  the  standards  of 
Bidmer  or  Odovacar,  she  needed  peace  and  to  be 
governed  with  a  strong  hand,  in  order  to  recover  some 
small  part  of  her  old  material  prosperity.  These  two 
blessings,  peace  and  a  strong  government,  Theodoric's 
rule  ensured  to  her.  The  theory  of  his  govern- 
ment was  this,  that  the  two  nations  should  dwell  side 
by  side,  not  fused  into  one,  not  subject  either  to  the 
other,  but  the  Bomans  labouring  at  the  arts  of  peace, 
the  Goths  wielding  for  their  defence  the  sword  of  war. 
Over  all  was  to  be  the  strong  hand  of  the  King  of  Goths 
and  Bomans,  repressing  the  violence  of  the  one  nation, 
correcting  the  chicanery  of  the  other,  and  from  one 
and  all  exacting  the  strict  observance  of  that  which 
was  the  object  of  his  daily  and  nightly  cares,  civilitas. 
Of  this  civilitas — ^which  we  may  sometimes  translate 
•good  order,'  sometimes  *  civilisation,*  sometimes  *the 
character  of  a  law-abiding  citizen,'  but  which  no  English 
word  or  phrase  fully  expresses— the  reader  of  the  fol- 
lowing letters  will  hear,  even  to  weariness.  But  though 
we  may  be  tired  of  the  phrase,  we  ought  none  the  less 
to  remember  that  the  thing  was  that  which  Italy  stood 
most  in  need  of,  that  it  was  secured  for  her  during  forty 
years  by  the  labours  of  Theodoric  and  Cassiodorus,  and 
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that  happiness,  such  as  she  knew  not  again  for  many 
eentuiies,  was  the  result. 

Bnt  the  theory  of  a  warrior  caste  of  Goths  and  Foresight 
a  trading  and  labouring  caste  of  Romans  was  not  flat-  donu^^ 
tering  to  the  national  vanity  of  a  people  who,  though  ^ding 
Uiey  had  lost  all  relish  for  fighting,  could  not  forget  the  policy, 
great  deeds  of  their  forefathers.  This  was  no  doubt  the 
weak  point  of  the  new  State-system,  though  one  cannot 
say  that  it  is  a  weakness  which  need  have  been  fatal  if 
time  enough  had  been  given  for  the  working  out  of  the 
great  experiment,  and  for  Roman  and  Goth  to  become 
in  Italy,  as  they  did  become  in  Spain,  one  people.  The 
grounds  upon  which  the  praise  of  far-seeing  statesman- 
ship may  be  claimed  for  Cassiodorus  are,  that  notwith- 
standing the  bitter  taste  which  it  must  have  had  in  his 
month,  as  in  the  mouth  of  every  educated  Roman,  he 
perceived  that  here  was  the  best  medicine  for  the  ills 
of  Italy.  All  attempts  to  conjure  with  the  great  name 
of  the  Roman  Empire  could  only  end  in  subjection  to 
the  really  alien  rule  of  Byzantium.  All  attempts  to 
rouse  the  religious  passions  of  the  Catholic  against  the 
heretical  intruders  were  likely  to  benefit  the  Catholic 
but  savage  Frank.  The  cruel  sufferings  of  the  Italians 
at  the  bands  of  the  Heruli  of  Belisarius  and  from  the 
ravages  of  the  Alamannic  Brethren  are  sufficient  justi- 
fication of  the  soundness  of  Cassiodorus'  view  that  Theo- 
doric's  State-system  was  the  one  point  of  hope  for  Italy. 

Allusion  has  been  made  in  the  last  paragraph  to  the  Hif 
religious  differences  which  divided  the  Goths  from  the  J^J^^ 
Italians.  It  is  well  known  that  Theodoric  was  an 
Arian,  but  an  Arian  of  the  most  tolerant  type,  quite 
unlike  the  bitter  persecutors  who  reigned  at  Toulouse 
and  at  Carthage.  During  the  last  few  years  of  his 
reign,  indeed,  when  his  mind  was  perhaps  in  some 
degree  fSftiling,  he  was  tempted  by  the  persecuting  policy 
of  the  Emperor  Justin  into  retaliatory  measures  of  per- 
secution towards  his  Catholic  subjects,  but  as  a  rule  his 
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policy  was  eminently  fair  and  even-handed  towards  the 
professors  of  the  two  hostile  creeds,  and  even  towards 
the  generally  proscribed  nation  of  the  Jews.  So  con- 
spicuous to  all  the  world  was  his  desire  to  hold  the 
balance  perfectly  even  between  the  two  communions, 
that  it  was  said  of  him  that  he  beheaded  an  orthodox 
deacon  who  was  singularly  dear  to  him,  because  he  had 
professed  the  Arian  faith  in  order  to  win  his  favour. 
But  this  story,  though  told  by  a  nearly  contemporary 
writer  ^,  is,  it  may  be  hoped,  mere  Saga. 
Thia  did  The  point  which  we  may  note  is,  that  this  policy  of 
S!Li^m  toleration  or  rather  of  absolute  fairness  between  warring 
indiflfer-  creeds,  though  not  initiated  by  Cassiodorus,  seems  to 
have  thoroughly  commended  itself  to  his  reason  and 
conscience.  It  is  from  his  pen  that  we  get  those  golden 
words  which  may  well  atone  for  many  platitudes  and 
some  ill-judged  display  of  learning:  Religionem  im- 
perare  non  possumus^  quia  Tiemo  cogitur  ut  credat 
invituB^.  And  this  tolerant  temper  of  mind  is  the 
more  to  be  commended,  because  it  did  not  proceed  from 
any  indifference  on  his  part  to  the  subjects  of  religious 
controversy.  Cassiodorus  was  evidently  a  devout  and 
loyal  Catholic.  Much  the  larger  part  of  his  writings 
is  of  a  theological  character,  and  the  thirty-five  years 
of  his  life  which  he  passed  in  a  monastery  were  evi- 
dently 

'  Bound  each  to  each  in  natural  piety ' 

with  the  earlier  years   passed  at  Court  and   in   the 

Council-chamber. 
Date  of        We  cannot  trace  as  we  should  like  to  do  the  precise 
meiwe™   limits  of  time  by  which  the  official  career  of  Cassiodorus 
mentof   -^as  bounded.  The  'Various  Letters'  are  evidently  not 
Yariae.    arranged  in  strict  chronological  order,  and  to  but  few 

^  Theodoras  Lector  (circa  550),  Ecd.  Hist.  ii.  18.  Both  he  and  some 
later  writers  who  borrow  from  him  call  the  King  ^tMpixos  i  "Ai^poi ;  why, 
it  is  impossible  to  say. 

'  Var.  ii.  27. 
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of  them  Ib  it  possible  to  affix  an  exact  date.  There 
are  two  or  three,  however,  which  require  especial  notice, 
because  some  authors  have  assigned  them  to  a  date 
previous  to  that  at  which,  as  I  believe,  the  author 
entered  the  service  of  the  Emperor. 

The  first  letter  of  the  whole  series  is  addressed  to  Letter 
the  Emperor  Anastasius.  It  has  been  sometimes  con-  Jj^j^^ 
nected  with  the  embassy  of  Faustus  in  493,  or  with 
that  of  Festus  in  497,  to  the  Court  of  Constantinople, 
the  latter  of  which  embassies  resulted  in  the  trans- 
mission to  Theodoric  of  Hhe  ornaments  of  the  palace' 
(that  ]&  probably  the  regal  insignia)  which  Odovacar 
had  surrendered  to  Zeno.  But  the  language  of  the 
letter  in  question,  which  speaks  of  *  causas  iracundiae,' 
does  not  harmonise  well  with  either  of  these  dates, 
since  there  was  then,  as  far  as  we  know,  no  quarrel 
between  Bavenna  and  Constantinople.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  would  fit  perfectly  with  the  state  of  feeling 
between  the  two  Courts  in  505,  after  Sabinian  the 
general  of  Anastasius  had  been  defeated  by  the  troops 
of  Theodoric  under  Pitzias  at  the  battle  of  Horrea 
Margi ;  or  in  508,  when  the  Byzantine  ships  had  made 
a  ndd  on  Apulia  and  plundered  Tarentum.  To  one  of 
these  dates  it  should  probably  be  referred,  its  place  at 
the  beginning  of  the  collection  being  due  to  the  exalted  . 
rank  of  the  receiver  of  the  letter,  not  to  considerations 
of  chronology. 

The  fortieth  and  forty-first  letters  of  the  Second  Letten 
Book  relate  to  the  sending  of  a  harper  to  Clovis,  or,  as  *^  ^^^^' 
Cassiodorus  calls  him,  Luduin,  King  of  the  Franks. 
In  the  earlier  letter  Boethius  is  directed  to  procure 
such  a  harper  (citharoedus),  and  to  see  that  he  is  a  first- 
rate  performer.  In  the  later,  Theodoric  congratulates 
his  royal  brother-in-law  on  his  victory  over  the  Ala- 
inanni,  adjures  him  not  to  pursue  the  panic-stricken 
^tives  who  have  taken  refuge  within  the  Ostrogothic 
territory,  and  sends  ambassadors  to  introduce  the  harper 
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whom  BoethiuB  has  provided.  It  used  to  be  thought 
that  these  letters  must  be  referred  to  496,  the  year  of 
the  celebrated  victory  of  Clovis  over  the  Alamamii, 
commonly,  but  incorrectly,  called  the  battle  of  Tulbia- 
cum.  But  thi^  was  a  most  improbable  theory,  for  it 
was  difficult  to  understand  how  a  boy  of  sixteen  (and 
that  was  the  age  of  Boethius  in  496)  should  have 
attained  such  eminence  as  a  musical  connoisseur  as 
to  be  entrusted  with  the  task  of  selecting  the  citharoe- 
dus.  And  in  a  very  recent  monograph^  Herr  von 
Schubert  has  shown,  I  think  convincingly,  that  the 
last  victory  of  Clovis  over  the  Alamanni,  and  their 
migration  to  Saetia  within  the  borders  of  Theodoric's 
territory,  occurred  not  in  496  but  a  few  years  later, 
probably  about  503  or  504.  It  is  true  that  Gregory 
of  Tours  (to  whom  the  earlier  battle  is  aU-important, 
as  being  the  event  which  brought  about  the  conversion 
of  Clovis)  says  nothing  about  this  later  campaign;  but 
to  those  who  know  the  fragmentary  and  incomplete 
character  of  this  part  of  his  history,  such  an  omission 
will  not  appear  an  important  argument. 
Letters  to  The  letters  written  in  Theodoric's  name  to  Clovis, 
prini^.  to  Alaric  11,  to  Gundobad  of  Burgundy,  and  to  other 
princes,  in  order  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  a  war 
between  the  Visigoths  and  the  Franks,  have  been  by 
some  authors^  assigned  to  a  date  some  years  before 
the  war  actually  broke  out;  but  though  this  cannot, 
perhaps,  be  disproved,  it  seems  to  me  much  more 
probable  that  they  were  written  in  the  early  part  of 
507  on  the  eve  of  the  war  between  Clovis  and  Alaric, 
which  they  were  powerless  to  avert. 
Duration  More  difficult  than  the  question  of  the  beginning 
doriu?"*^  of  the  Quaestorship  of  Cassiodorus  is  that  of  its  duration 
office.      and  its  close.    It  was  an  office  which  was  in  its  nature 

^  Die  Uterwerfdng  der  Alftmannen :  Strassburg,  1884. 
'  Especially  Binding,  GeBchichte  dee  BurgnndiBch-Romanischen  Konig- 
reichs,  p.  181. 
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an  annual  one.  At  the  commencement  of  each  fresh 
year*  of  the  Indiction/  that  is  on  the  first  of  September 
of  the  calendar  year,  a  Quaestor  was  appointed ;  but 
there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  anything  to  prevent 
the  previous  holder  of  the  office  from  being  re-appointed. 
In  the  case  of  Cassiodorus,  the  Quaestor  after  Theodoric  s 
own  heart,  his  intimate  friend  and  counsellor,  this  may 
have  been  done  for  several  years  running,  or  he  may 
have  apparently  retired  from  office  for  a  year  and  then 
resnmed  it.  It  is  clear,  that  whether  in  or  out  of 
office  he  had  always,  as  the  King's  friend,  a  large 
share  in  the  direction  of  State  affiurs.  He  himself  says, 
in  a  letter  supposed  to  be  addressed  to  himself  after 
the  death  of  Theodoric^:  *Non  enim  proprios  fines  sub 
te  vUa  dignitas  custodivit;'  and  that  this  was  the  iajci 
we  cannot  doubt.  Whatever  his  nominal  dignity  might 
he,  or  if  for  the  moment  he  possessed  no  ostensible  office 
at  all,  he  was  still  virtually  what  we  should  call  the 
Prime  Minister  of  the  Ostrogothic  King  *. 

hi  the  year  514  he  received  an  honour  which,  not-CoMnl- 
withstanding  that  it  was  utterly  divorced  from  all  real  ^^J^^ 
authority,  was  still  one  of  the  highest  objects  of  the  nu,  514. 
ambition  of  every  Roman  noble:    he  was   hailed  as 
Consul  Ordinarius,   and  gave  his  name  to  the  year. 
For  some  reason  which  is  not  stated,  possibly  because 
the  City  of  Constantinople  was  in  that  year  menaced 
by  the  insurrection  of  Yitalian,  no  colleague  in  the  East 
was  nominated  to  share  his  dignity ;   and  the  entry  in 
the  Consular   Calendars    is    therefore   'Senatore    solo 
Consule.* 

In  his  own  Chronicle,  Cassiodorus  adds  the  words, '  Me 
etiam  Consule  in  vestrorum  laude  temporum,  adunato 
clero  vel  [=et]  populo,  Bomanae  Ecclesiae  rediit  optata 

'  Thorbecke  lutf  pointed  out  (pp.  40-41)  that  we  posseas  letters  written 
t>7  Caniodorui  to  four  Qnaeston  before  the  year  510,  and  that  therefore 
t^  fiMt  of  others  holding  the  nominal  office  of  Quaestor  did  not  drcnm- 
■nbe  hk  sctiyity  ae  Secretary  to  Theodoric. 
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Concordia.*  This  sentence  no  doubt  relates  to  the  dis- 
sensions which  had  agitated  the  Roman  Church  ever 
since  the  contested  Papal  election  of  Symmachus  and 
Laurentius  in  the  year  498.  Victory  had  been  assured 
to  Symmachus  by  the  Synod  of  501,  but  evidently  the 
feelings  of  hatred  then  aroused  had  still  smouldered  on, 
especially  perhaps  among  the  Senators  and  high  nobles 
of  Rome,  who  had  for  the  most  part  adopted  the  candi- 
dature of  Laurentius.  Now,  on  the  death  of  Symmachus 
(July  18,  514)  the  last  embers  of  the  controversy  were 
extinguished,  and  the  genial  influence  of  Cassiodorus, 
Senator  by  name  and  Consul  by  office,  was  successfully- 
exerted  to  induce  nobles,  clergy,  and  people  to  unite  in 
electing  a  new  Pope.  After  eight  days  Hormisdas  the 
Campanian  sat  in  the  Chair  of  St.  Peter,  an  undoubted 
Pontiff. 
Deference  Not  Only  in  maintaining  the  dignity  of  the  Consulship, 
BomAn  but  also  in  treating  the  Roman  Senate  with  every  out- 
Senate,  -^ard  show  of  deference  and  respect,  did  the  Ostrogothic 
King  follow  and  even  improve  upon  the  example  of  the 
Roman  Emperors.  The  student  of  the  following  letters 
will  observe  the  tone  of  deep  respect  which  is  almost 
always  adopted  towards  the  Senate ;  how  every  nomina- 
tion of  importance  to  an  official  post  is  communicated 
to  them,  almost  as  if  their  suffrages  were  solicited  for 
the  new  candidate ;  what  a  show  is  made  of  consulting 
them  in  reference  to  peace  and  war ;  and  what  a  reality- 
there  seems  to  be  in  the  appeals  made  to  their  loyalty 
to  the  new  King  after  the  death  of  Theodoric.  In  all 
this,  as  in  the  whole  relation  of  the  Empire  to  the 
Senate  during  the  five  centuries  of  their  joint  existence, 
it  is  difficult  to  say  where  well-acted  courtesy  ended, 
and  where  the  desire  to  secure  such  legal  power  as  yet 
remained  to  a  venerable  assembly  began.  Perhaps  when 
we  remember  that  for  many  glorious  centuries  the 
Senate  had  been  the  real  ruler  of  the  Roman  State, 
we  may  assert  that  the  attitude  and  the  language  of 
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the  successors  of  Augustus  towards  the  Conscript 
Fatheis  were  similar  to  those  used  by  a  modem  House 
of  Commons  towards  the  Crown,  only  that  in  the  one 
caae  tiie  individual  supplanted  the  assembly,  in  the 
other  the  assembly  supplanted  the  individuaL  But 
whatever  the  exact  relations  between  King  and 
Senate  may  have  been,  and  though  occasionally  the 
former  found  it  necessary  to  rebuke  the  latter  pretty 
sharply  for  conduct  unbecoming  their  high  position, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  general  intention  of 
Theodoric  was  to  soothe  the  wounded  pride  and  flatter 
the  vanity  of  the  Roman  Senators  by  every  means  in 
his  power :  and  for  this  purpose  no  one  could  be  so 
well  fitted  as  Cassiodorus,  Senator  by  name  and  by 
office,  descendant  of  many  generations  of  Roman  nobles, 
and  master  of  such  exuberant  rhetoric  that  it  was 
difficult  then,  as  it  is  often  impossible  now,  to  extract 
any  definite  meaning  from  his  sonorous  periods. 

It  was  possibly  upon  his  laying  down  the  Consulship,  CMriodo- 
that  Cassiodorus  received  the  dignity  of  Patrician — a  dig-  ™  ^** 
nity  only,  for  in  itself  it  seems  to  have  conferred  neither 
wealth  nor  power.  Yet  a  title  which  had  been  borne  by 
Ridmer,  Odovacar,  and  Theodoric  himself  might  well  ex- 
cite the  ambition  of  Theodoric's  subject.  If  our  conjecture 
be  correct  that  it  was  conferred  upon  Cassiodorus  in  the 
year  515,  he  received  it  at  an  earlier  age  than  his  father, 
to  whom  only  about  ten  or  eleven  years  before  he  had 
written  the  letter  announcing  his  elevation  to  this  high 
dignity. 

Five  years  after  his  Consulate,  Cassiodorus  undertook  The 
a  little  piece  of  literary  labour  which  he  does  not  appear  ^]°™' 
to  hare  held  in  high  account  himself  (since  he  does  not 
include  it  in  the  list  of  his  works),  and  which  has  cer- 
tainly added  but  little  to  his  &me.  This  was  his 
'Chronicon,'  containing  an  abstract  of  the  history  of 
the  world  from  the  deluge  down  to  a.d.  519,  the  year 
of  the  Consulship  of  the  Emperor  Justin,  and  of  llieo- 
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doric'a  son-in-law  Eutharic.  This  Chronicle  is  for  the 
most  part  founded  upon,  or  rather  copied  from,  the  well- 
known  works  of  Eusebius  and  Prosper,  the  copying 
being  unfortunately  not  correctly  done.  More  than 
this,  Cassiodoi-us  has  attempted  with  Uttle  judgment 
to  combine  the  mode  of  reckoning  by  Consular  years 
aod  by  years  of  Emperors.  As  he  is  generally  two  or 
three  years  out  in  his  reckoning  of  the  former,  this 
proceeding  has  the  curious  result  of  persistently  throw- 
ing some  Consulships  of  the  reigning  Emperor  into  the 
reign  of  his  predecessor.^  Thus  Probus  is  Consul  for 
two  years  under  Aurelian,  and  for  one  year  under 
Tacitus;  both  the  two  Consulships  of  Cams  and  the 
first  of  Diocletian  are  under  Probus,  while  Diocletian's 
second  Consulship  is  under  Carinus  and  Numerianus ;  and 
BO  forth.  It  is  wonderful  that  so  intelligent  a  person 
as  Cassiodorus  did  not  see  that  combinations  of  this 
kind  were  false  upon  the  face  of  them. 

When  the  Chronicle  gets  nearer  to  the  compiler's 
own  times  it  becomes  slightly  more  interesting,  but 
also  slightly  less  fair.  Throughout  the  fourth  century 
a  few  little  remarks  are  interspersed  in  the  dry  list  of 
names  and  dates,  the  general  tendency  of  which  is  to 
praise  up  the  Gothic  nation  or  to  extenuate  their  faults 
and  reverses.  The  battle  of  PoUentia  (40a  ^)  is  unhesi- 
tatingly claimed  as  a  Gothic  victory;  the  clemency  of 
Alaric  at  the  capture  of  Rome  (410)  is  magnified ;  the 
valour  of  the  Goths  is  made  the  cause  of  the  defeat 
of  Attila  in  the  Catalaunian  plains  (451);  the  name  of 

^  It  need  hardly  be  explained  that,  as  a  matter  of  compliment  to  the 
reigning  Emperor,  the  first  Consulship  that  fell  vacant  after  his  accession 
to  the  throne  was  (I  believe  invariably)  filled  by  him,  and  that  though 
he  might  sometimes  have  held  the  office  of  Consul  before  his  assumption  of 
the  diadem,  this  was  not  often  the  case.  Certainly,  in  the  instances  given 
above,  Probus,  Carus,  and  Diocletian  held  no  Consulships  till  after  they 
had  been  saluted  as  Emperors. 

'  Clinton's  date  for  this  battle,  403,  differs  from  that  assigned  hj 
Cassiodorus,  and  is,  in  my  judgment,  erroneous. 
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Gothic  Eatharic  is  put  before  (hat  of  Byzantine  Justin 
in  the  consular  list ;  and  so  forth.  Upon  the  whole,  as 
has  been  already  said,  the  work  cannot  be  considered  as 
^ding  to  the  reputation  of  its  author ;  nor  can  it  be  de- 
fended from  the  terrible  attack  which  has  been  made  upon 
it  by  that  scholar  of  our  own  day  whose  opinion  upon 
such  a  subject  stands  the  highest,  Theodor  Mommsen  \ 
Only,  when  he  makes  this  unfortunate  Chronicle  reflect 
suspicion  on  the  other  works  of  Cassiodorus,  and  es- 
pecially on  the  Gothic  History^,  the  German  scholar 
seems  to  me  to  chastise  the  busy  Minister  more  harshly 
than  he  deserves. 

I  have  just  alluded  to  the  Gothic  History  of  Cassio-  The 
doruB.  It  was  apparently  shortly  after  the  composition  ^^ 
of  his  Chronicle^  that  this,  in  some  respects  his  most 
important  work,  was  compiled  and  arranged  according 
to  his  accustomed  habit  in  twelve  books.  His  own 
esdmate — and  it  is  not  a  low  one — of  the  value  of  this 
performance  is  expressed  in  a  letter  which  he  makes  his 
young  Sovereign  Athalaric  address  to  the  Senate  on  his 
promotion  to  thePraefecture*:  *He  extended  his  labours 
even  to  our  remote  ancestry,  learning  by  his  reading 
that  which  scarcely  the  hoar  memories  of  our  fore- 
fathers retained.  He  drew  forth  from  their  hiding-place 
the  Kings  of  the  Goths,  hidden  by  long  forgetfulness. 
He  restored  the  Amals  to  their  proper  place  with  the 
lustre  of  his  own  *  lineage  (?),  evidently  proving  that  up 

*  AUuauflnngen  der  philologisch-historischen  Klasse  der  Koniglieh 
?SfHiHirhen  GeaeUachaft  der  WiasenBckafteii,  iii.  547-696. 

'  'Dam  die  guue  Prooedur  yon  der  fibelsten  Art  ist  and  den  viel 
ge&ierten  gothiachen  Hutoriker  in  jeder  weise  oompromittirt,  bedarf 
iehier  Anaaneindersetcung  *  (1.  c.  564). 

'  It  could  not  haye  been  written,  at  any  rate  in  its  present  ahape,  beforo 
516,  because  Athataric*8  birth  ia  mentioned  in  it.  '  I  prefer  Jordanes'  date 
t»  thia  events  516  or  517,  to  that  given  by  Prooopina,  518.)  On  the  other 
hand,  Uaener  proves  (p.  74),  from  the  reference  to  it  in  the  Aneodoton 
Hoideriy  that  it  coold  not  have  been  written  after  511. 

*  Var.  ix.  J5. 

*  '  late  Amaloe  earn  generia  ras  daritate  restitnit.'  Perhaps  it  ia  better 
to  uke  'ani '  as  eqmvalent  to  <  iUoram,'  and  translate  '  their  lineage.' 


pow. 
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to  the  seventeenth  generation  we  have  had  kings  for  our 
ancestors.  He  made  the  origin  of  the  Goths  a  part  of 
Roman  history,  collecting  as  it  were  into  one  wreath 
all  the  flowery  growth  which  had  before  been  scattered 
through  the  plains  of  many  books.  Consider  therefore 
what  love  he  showed  to  yon  [the  Senate]  in  praising 
ns,  he  who  showed  that  the  nation  of  your  Sovereign 
had  been  from  antiqoity  a  marvelloos  people ;  so  that 
ye,  who  from  the  days  of  your  forefathers  have  ever 
been  deemed  noble,  are  yet  ruled  over  by  the  ancient 
progeny  of  Kings  ^.' 
IJ^MW"-  In  reading  this  estimate  by  Cassiodorus  of  his  own 
performance,  we  can  see  at  once  that  it  lacked  that  first 
of  all  conditions  precedent  for  the  attainment  of  absolute 
historic  truth,  complete  impartiality^.  like  Hume  and 
like  Macaulay  Cassiodorus  wrote  his  history  with  a  pur- 
pose.    We  may  describe  that  purpose  as  two-fold : 

(i)  To  vindicate  the  claim  of  the  Goths  to  rank  among 
the  historic  nations  of  antiquity  by  bringing  them  into 
some  sort  of  connection  with  Greece  and  Rome  ('  Origi- 
nem  Gothicam  historiam  fecit  esse  Romanam');  and 
(2)  among  the  Goths,  to  exalt  as  highly  as  possible  the 
family  of  the  Amals,  that  family  from  which  Theodoric 
had  sprung,  and  to  string  as  many  regal  names  as 
possible  upon  the  Amal  chain  ('Evidenter  ostendens 
in  decimam  septimam  progeniem  stirpem  nos  habere 
regalem '). 

I  have  said  that  the  possession  of  a  purpose  like  this 
is  unfavourable  to  the  attainment  of  absolute  historic 
truth ;  but  the  aim  which  Cassiodorus  proposed  to 
himself  was  a  lofty  one,  being  in  fact  the  reconciliation 
of  the  past  and  the  future  of  the  world  by  showing  to 

'  'Ut  neat  fdistiB  m  mAJoribos  yestris  semper  Dobiles  aestimati,  ita 
Tobis  remm  antiqna  progenies  imperaret.*  For  'remm*  we  mast  sorely 
read  *regiiin.* 

'  My  meaning  would  be  better  expressed  by  the  nsefol  Goman  word 
'  voraassetznngaloeigkeit;*  freedom  from  a  foregone  condasion. 
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the  outworn  Latin  race  that  the  new  blood  which  was 
being  poured  into  it  by  the  northern  nations  came, 
like  its  own,  from  a  noble  ancestry:  and,  for  us,  the 
labour  to  which  it  stimulated  him  has  been  full  of 
profit,  since  to  it  we  owe  something  like  one  half  of 
oar  knowledge  of  the  Teutonic  ancestors  of  Modem 
Enrope. 

The  much-desired  object  of  *  making  the  origin  of  Confa- 
Gothic  history  Roman '  was  effected  chiefly  by  attribut-  JJ^^^ 
ing  to  the  Goths  all  that  Cassiodorus  found  written  Goths 
in  classic  authors  concerning  the  Getae  or  the  Scythi-  o^tae. 
ans.  The  confusion  between  Goths  and  Getae,  though 
modem  ethnologists  are  nearly  unanimous  in  pronounc- 
ing it  to  be  a  confusion  between  two  utterly  different 
nations,  is  not  one  for  which  Cassiodorus  is  responsible, 
since  it  had  been  made  at  least  a  hundred  years  before 
his  time.  When  the  Emperor  Claudius  II  won  his  great 
victories  over  the  Goths  in  the  middle  of  the  Third 
Century,  he  was  hailed  rightly  enough  by  the  surname 
of  Gothicus;  but  when  at  the  beginning  of  the  Fifth 
Century  the  feeble  Emperors  Arcadius  and  Honorius 
wished  to  celebrate  a  victory  which,  as  they  vainly 
hoped,  had  effectually  broken  the  power  of  the  Goths, 
the  words  which  they  inscribed  upon  the  Arch  of  Tri- 
mnph  were  ^Quod  Getarwm  nationem  in  omne  aevum 
docuere  extinguL'  In  the  poems  of  Claudian,  and  gene- 
rally in  all  the  contemporary  literature  of  the  time,  the 
regular  word  for  the  countrymen  of  Alaric  is  Getae. 

The  Greek  historians,  on  the  other  hand,  freely  applied  The  term 
the  general  term  Scythian — as  they  had  done  at  any  time  ^y*^"*^* 
bince  the  Scythian  campaign  of  Darius  Hystaspis — to 
any  barbarian  nation  living  beyond  the  Danube  and  the 
Cimmerian  Bosporus.  With  these  two  clues,  or  imagi- 
nary clues,  in  his  hand,  Cassiodorus  could  traverse  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  border-land  of  classical  antiquity. 
The  battles  between  the  Scythians  and  the  Egyptians, 
the  stoiy  of  the  Amazons,  Telephus  son  of  Hercules  and 
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nephew  of  Priam,  the  defeat  of  Cyrus  by  Tomyris,  and  the 
unsuccessful  expedition  of  Darius — ^all  were  connected 
with  Gothic  history  by  means  of  that  easily  stretched 
word,  Scythia.  Then  comes  Sitalces,  Bang  of  Thrace, 
who  makes  war  on  Perdiccas  of  Macedon ;  and  then,  *  in 
the  time  of  SyUa,*  a  certain  wise  philosopher-king  of 
Dacia,  Diceneus  by  name,  in  whose  character  and  history 
Cassiodorus  perhaps  outlined  his  own  ideal  of  wisdom 
swaying  brute  force.  With  these  and  similar  stories  culled 
from  classical  authors  Cassiodorus  appears  to  have  filled 
up  the  interval — which  was  to  him  of  absolutely  uncer- 
tain duration— between  the  Gothic  migration  from  the 
Baltic  to  the  Euxine  and  their  appearance  as  conquerors 
and  ravagers  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  Roman  Empire 
in  the  middle  of  the  third  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
Now,  soothing  as  it  may  have  been  to  the  pride  of  a 
Roman  subject  of  Theodoric  to  be  informed  that  his 
master's  ancestors  had  fought  at  the  war  of  Troy  and 
humbled  the  pride  of  Perdiccas,  to  a  scientific  historian 
these  Scytho-Getic  histories  culled  from  Herodotus  and 
Trogus  are  of  little  or  no  value,  and  his  first  step  in  the 
process  of  enquiry  is  to  eliminate  them  from  *  Gothica 
historia/  thus  making  it,  as  far  as  he  can,  riot  *  Romana.' 
The  question  then  arises  whether  there  was  another 
truly  Gothic  element  in  the  history  of  Cassiodorus,  and 
if  so,  what  value  can  be  attached  to  it.  Thus  enquiring 
we  soon  fijid,  both  before  and  after  this  intrusive  Scytho- 
Getic  element,  matter  of  quite  a  diflferent  kind,  which 
has  often  much  of  the  ring  of  the  true  Teutonic  Saga. 
It  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  here  Cassiodorus,  whose 
mission  it  was  to  reconcile  Roman  and  Gk)th,  and  who 
could  not  have  achieved  this  end  by  altering  the  history 
of  the  less  civilised  people  out  of  all  possibility  of 
recognition  by  its  own  chieftains  and  warriors,  has 
really  interwoven  in  his  work  some  part  of  the  songs 
and  Sagas  which  were  stiU  current  among  the  older  men 
who  had  shared  the  wanderings  of  Theodoric.    This 
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I^ndary  portion,  which  Cassiodorus  himself  perhaps 
half  despised,  as  being  gathered  not  from  books  but 
from  the  lips  of  rude  minstrels,  is  in  fact  the  only  part 
of  his  work  which  has  any  scientific  value. 

In  his  glorification  of  the  AmaJ  line,  Cassiodorus  The 
Mows  more  closely  these  genuine  national  traditions  ^^^ 
than  in  his  history  of  the  Gothic  people.  References  to 
Herodotus  and  Trogiis  would  have  been  here  obviously 
out  of  place,  and  he  accordingly  puts  before  us  a  pedigree 
fashioned  on  the  same  model  as  those  which  we  find  in 
the  Saxon  Chronicle,  and  therefore  probably  genuine.  By 
genuine  of  course  is  meant  a  pedigree  which  was  really 
current  and  accepted  among  the  people  over  whom  Theo- 
doiic  ruled.  How  many  of  the  links  which  form  it  repre- 
sent real  historical  personages  is  a  matter  about  which 
we  may  almost  be  said  neither  to  know  nor  care.  We 
see  that  it  b^ins  in  the  approved  fashion  with '  Non  puri 
homines  sed  semidei  id  est  Anses^,'  and  that  the  first  of 
these  half-divine  ancestors  is  named  Oaut,  evidently  the 
eponymous  hero  of  the  Qothic  people.  Some  of  the 
later  links — ^Amal,  Ostrogotha,  Athal — have  the  same 
appearance  of  names  coined  to  embody  facts  of  the 
national  consciousness.  At  the  end  of  the  genealogy 
appear  the  undoubtedly  historical  names  of  the  imme- 
diate ancestors  of  Theodoric.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
several,  in  fact  the  majority  of  the  names  of  Kings  who 
figure  in  early  Qothic  history,  are  not  included  in  this 
genealogy.  While  this  fact  permits  us  to  doubt  whether 
Cassiodorus  has  not  exaggerated  the  pre-eminence  of 
the  Amal  race  in  early  days,  it  must  be  admitted  to  be 
also  an  evidence  of  the  good  faith  with  which  he 
preserved  the  national  tradition  on  these  points.  Had 
he  been  merely  inventing,  it  would  have  been  easy  to 
include  every  name  of  a  distinguished  Gothic  King 
among  the  progenitors  of  his  Sovereign. 

'  Jordftnes,  De  Beb.  Get.  xiii. 
D 
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Abfltraot  Such  then  was  the  general  purpose  of  the  Gothic 
byjOT-  Hjg^iy  of  Cassiodorus.  The  book  itself  has  perished — 
a  tantalising  loss  when  we  consider  how  many  treatises 
from  the  same  pen  have  been  preserved  to  us  which  we 
could  well  have  spared.  But  we  can  speak,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  preceding  remarks,  with  considerable 
confidence  as  to  its  plan  and  purpose,  because  we  possess 
in  the  well-known  treatise  of  Jordanes  *  On  the  Origin 
of  the  Goths  ^ '  an  abbreviated  copy,  executed  it  is  true 
by  a  very  inferior  hand,  but  still  manifestly  preserving 
some  of  the  features  of  the  original.  It  will  not  be 
necessary  nere  to  go  into  the  difficult  question  as  to 
the  personality  of  this  writer,  which  has  been  debated 
at  considerable  length  and  with  much  ingenuity  by- 
several  German  authors^.  It  is  enough  to  say  that 
Jordanes,  who  w^,  according  to  his  own  statement, 
'  agrammatus,'  a  man  of  Gothic  descent,  a  notary,  and 
then  a  monk^,  on  the  alleged  request  of  his  friend 
Castalius,  'compressed  the  twelve  books  of  Senator, 
de  origine  CLctihuaque  Getarv/m,  bringing  down  the 
history  from  olden  times  to  our  own  days  by  kings 
and  generations,  into  one  little  pamphlet.'  Still,  accord- 
ing to  his  statement,  which  there  can  be  little  doubt  is 
here  thoroughly  false,  he  had  the  loan  of  the  Gothic 
History  for  only  three  days  from  the  steward  of 
Cassiodorus,  and  wrote  chiefly  or  entirely  from  bis 
recollection  of  this  hasty  perusal^.     He  says  that  he 

^  <  De  BebuB  Geticis,*  or  '  De  Grothomm  Origine,'  is  the  name  by  which 
this  little  treatise  is  usually  known.  It  seems  to  be  doubtful,  however, 
what  title,  if  any,  Jordanes  himself  prefixed  to  it.  Mommsen  calls  it 
simply  'Getica.* 

'  Especially  Schirren,  '  De  Ratione  quae  inter  Jordanem  et  Cassiodorum 
intercedat'  (Dorpat,  1858);  Sybel,  <De  Fontibns  Libri  Jordanis'  (Berlin, 
1838);  and  Kopke,  'Die  Anfange  des  Konigthums  bei  den  Gothen' 
(Berlin,  1859). 

'  Possibly  in  the  end  Bishop  of  Crotona,  or  a  Defensor  of  the  Roman 
Church,  since  we  find  a  Jordanes  in  each  of  these  positions ;  but  this  is 
mere  guesswork,  and  to  me  neither  theory  seems  probable. 

*  'Sed  ut  non   mentiar,   ad  triduanam  lectionem  dispensatoris   ejus 
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added  some  suitable  passages  from  the  Qreek  and  Latin 
historians^  but  his  own  range  of  historical  reading  was 
eTidently  so  narrow  that  we  may  fairly  suspect  these 
additions  to  have  been  of  the  slenderest  possible 
dimenaions.  Upon  the  whole,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  it  is  a  safe  rule  to  attribute  everything  that  is  good 
or  passable  in  this  little  treatise  to  Cassiodorus,  and 
eTerything  that  is  very  bad,  childish,  and  absurd  in  it 
to  Jordanes. 

The  literary  labours  of  Cassiodorus,  of  which   the  Tempo- 
Gothic  History  was  one  of  the  fruits,  were  probably  tSSmOTt 
e(mtinued  for  two  or  three  years  after  its  completion  ^.  from 
At  least   there   is  reason  to  beheve  that  he  was  notiife(f). 
actively  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  State  during  those 
terrible  years  (524  and  525)  in  which  the  failing  intellect 
of  Theodoric,  goaded  almost  to  madness  by  Justin's 
persecution  of  his  Arian  co-religionists,  condescended 
to  ignoble  measures  of  retaliation,  which  brought  him 
into  collision  with  Senate  and  Pope,  and  in  the  end 
tarnished  his  fame  by  the  judicial  murder  of  Boethius 
and  Synunachus.    It  was  fortunate  indeed  for  Cassio- 
dorus if  *he  was  during  this  time,  perhaps  because  of 
his  unwillingness  to  help  the  King  to  his  own  hurt, 
enjoying  an  interval  of  literary  retirement  at  Squillace. 
His  honour  must  have  suffered  if  he  had  abetted  the 
intolerant  policy  of  Theodoric ;  his  life  might  have  been 
forfeit  if  he  had  openly  opposed  it. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of  the  temporary 
ofasearation  of  Cassiodorus,  he  was  soon  again  shining  in 

bwtfaeio  Ubrai  ipioi  antehfto  relegi/  NotwithBtanding  the  'ni  non 
'  mtnr,*  moit  of  those  who  have  enquired  into  the  sabject  haye  come 
to  the  opmioD  whidi  is  blnntlj  expressed  by  Usener  (p.  73),  <Die 
«imftig3ge  Frist  die  Jordanes  zor  Benntznng  der  1 2  Bticher  gehabt  haben 
vC],  iai  naturlich  SchnoindeV  Even  by  an  expert  pr^is-writer  a  loan 
•  f  tiaree  months  would  be  much  more  probably  needed  for  the  purpose 
Twticatad  by  Jordanee  than  one  of  three  days. 
^  Tbis  was  probaUy  521  at  latest. 

D   % 
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Cunodo-  all  the  splendour  of  official  dignity ;  for  when  Theodoric 
JJ^jJ^  di|jl,  his  old  and  trusted  minister  was  holding — pro- 
of the  *  bably  not  for  the  first  time  in  his  official  career  ^ — the 
526.   '    '^eat  pUce  of  Master  of  the  Offices. 

The  Magiater  0ffi>cioru7n^  whose  relation  to  the  other 
members  of  the  Cabinet  of  the  Sovereign  was  some- 
what indefinite,  and  who  was  in  fact  constantly  trying 
to  enlarge  the  circle  of  his  authority  at  their  expense, 
was  at  the  head  of  the  Civil  Service  of  the  Roman. 
Empire,  and  afterwards  occupied  a  similar  position, 
in  the  Ostrogothic  State.  It  was  said  of  him  by  the 
Byzantine  orator  Priscus  (himself  a  man  who  had  been 
engaged  in  important  embassies),  'Of  all  the  counsels 
of  the  Emperor  the  Magister  is  a  partaker,  inasmuch 
as  the  messengers  and  interpreters  and  the  soldiers  em- 
ployed on  guard  at  the  palace  are  ranged  under  him.' 
Quite  in  harmony  with  this  geneiul  statement  are  the 
more  precise  indications  of  the  *  Notitia.'  There,  *  under  the 
disposition  of  the  illustrious  Magister  Officiorum,'  we  find 
five  Scholae^  which  seem  to  have  been  composed  of  house- 
hold troops  ^.  Then  comes  the  great  Schola  of  the  Agentes 
in  rebus  and  their  deputies — a  mighty  army  of  '  king's 
messengers,'  who  swarmed  through  all  the  Provinces  of 
the  Empire,  executing  the  ordera  of  the  Sovereign,  and 
earning  gold  and  hatred  from  the  helpless  Provincials 
among  whom  their  errands  lay.  In  addition  to  these  the 
four  great  stationary  bureaux — the  Scrinium  Memoriae, 
Scrinium  Dispositionum,  Scrinium  Epistolarum,  and  Scri- 
nium Libellorum — the  offices  whose  duty  it  was  to  con- 
duct the  correspondence  of  the  Sovereign  with  foreign 
powers,  and  to  answer  the  petitions  of  his  own  subjects, 
all  owned  the  Master  of  the  Offices  as  their  head.    More- 

^  The  langruage  of  Cassiodonu  in  Var.  ix.  24  implies  that  he  had  held 
this  office  for  a  considerable  time  before  the  death  of  Theodoric.  Usener 
thinks  that  he  was  made  Magister  Officiorum  for  the  first  time  about  the 
year  518. 

'  They  are '  Sontariorum  prima»  secnnda  et  tertia,  armaturarmn  seniomiii 
et  gentilium  seniorum '  (Notitia  Occidentis,  cap.  ix.)* 
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OTer,  the  great  arsenals  (of  which  there  were  sis  in  Italy, 
at  Concordia,  Verona,  Mantua,  Cremona,  Ticinum,  and 
Lncca)  received  their  orders  from  the  same  official.  An. 
anomalous  and  too  widely  dispersed  range  of  functions 
this  seems  according  to  our  ideas,  including  something  of 
the  Secretaryship  for  Foreign  Affairs,  something  of  the 
Home  Secretaryship,  and  something  of  the  War  Office 
and  the  Horse  Guards.  Yet,  as  if  this  were  not  enough, 
there  was  also  transferred  to  him  from  the  office  of  the 
Pnetorian  Praefect  the  superintendence  of  the  Cursus 
PabUcns,  that  excellent  institution  by  which  facilities  for 
intercourse  were  provided  between  the  capital  and  the 
most  distant  Provinces,  relays  of  post-horses  being  kept 
at  every  town,  available  for  use  by  those  who  bore 
properly  signed  *  letters  of  evection.'  Thus  to  the 
moltifiBxious  duties  of  the  Master  of  the  Offices  was  added 
in  effect  the  duty  of  Postmaster-General.  It  was  found 
however  in  practice  to  be  an  inconvenient  arrangement 
for  the  Master  of  the  Offices  to  have  the  control  of  the 
services  of  the  *  public  horses,'  while  the  Praetorian 
Praefect  remained  responsible  for  the  supply  of  their 
food;  and  the  charge  of  the  Curmis  Publicvs  was  accord- 
ingly retransferred — at  any  rate  in  the  Eastern  Empii*e — 
to  the  office  of  the  Praefect,  though  the  letters  of  evection 
still  required  the  counter-signature  of  the  Master  K 

Such  was  the  position  of  Cassiodorus  when,  on  the  Death 
30th  of  August,  526,  by  the  death  of  Theodoric,  he  lost  ^^^^ 
the  master  whom  he  had  served  so  long  and  so  faithfully.  ^°s-  zo, 
Tlie  difficulties  which  beset  the  new  reign  are  pretty 
dearly  indicated  in  the  letters  which  Cassiodorus  pub- 
lished in  the  name  of  the  young  King  Athalaric,  Theo- 
doric's  grandson,  and  which  are  to  be  found  in  the 

'  This  is  the  aoooimt  of  the  matter  giTen  by  Lydiu  (Be  Magistratibiu 
ii.  10);  Imi  aa  the  Notitia  (Or.  zi.)  puts  the  'Curioeai  Carena  Pablioi 
PtSfeaeiitalia'  under  the  dispoeitioii  of  the  Magister  Offidomm,  the  re- 
traaaler  had  probably  not  then  taken  place.  It  would  ieem  also  from 
the  Fonanla  of  Caedodoms  (Var.  vi.  6)  that  in  his  time  the  Magister 
i  itfll  had  the  chaige  of  the  Cnrsna  Publicns. 
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Eighth  Book  of  the  'Variae/     Athalaric  himself  being 
only  a  boy  of  eight  or  ten  years  of  age,  supreme  power 
was  vested  in  his  mother  Amalasuentha,  with  what  title 
we  are  unable  to  say,  but  apparently  not  with  that  of 
Queen.    This  Princess,  a  woman  of  great  and  varied 
accomplishments,  perhaps  once  a  pupil,  certainly  a  friend, 
of  Cassiodorus,  ruled  entirely  in  accordance  with  the 
maxims  of  his  statesmanship,  and  endeavoured  with 
female  impulsiveness  to  carry  into   effect  his  darling 
scheme  of  Romanising  the  Ooths.    During  the  whole 
of  her  regency  we  may  doubtless  consider  Cassiodorus 
as  virtually  her  Prime  Minister,  and  the  eight  years 
which  it  occupied  were  without  doubt  that  portion  of 
his  life  in  which  he  exercised  the  most  direct  and  unques- 
tioned influence  on  State  affairs. 
S«^oe«       His  services  at  the  commencement  of  the  new  reign 
donifl       will  be  best  described  in  his  own  words :  '  Nostris  quoque 
^^®      principiis^*  (the  letter  is  written  in  Athalaric's  name) 
Amaiara- '  quanto  SO  labore  concessit,  cum  novitas  regni  multa 
®^*^      posceret  ordinari?    Erat  solus  ad   universa  sufficiens. 
Ipsum  dictatio  publica,  ipsum  consilia  nostra  poscebant ; 
et  labore  ejus  actum  est  ne  laboraret  imperium.    Repe^ 
rimua   eum   quidem  MagistruTn    sed    implevit   nobis 
Qtboestorie  offuiium:  et  mercedes  justissima  devotione 
persolvens,  cautelam,  quam  ab  auctore  nostro  didicerat, 
libenter  haeredis  utilitatibus  exhibebat*.' 
Fears  of       Cassiodorus  then  goes  on  to  describe  how  he  laboured 
invasion,  j*^^  j^  yjoung  Sovereign  with  the  sword  as  well  as  with 
the  pen.     Some  hostile  invasion  was  dreaded,  perhaps 
from  the  Franks,  or,  more  probably,  from  the  Vandals, 
whose  relations  with  the  Ostrogoths  at  that  time  were 
strained,  owing   to   the   murder   of  Theodoric*s   sister 
Amalafrida  by  Hilderic  the  Vandal  King.     Cassiodorus 
provided  ships  and  equipped  soldiers  at  his  own  expense, 

^  Variamm  ix.  25. 

'  The  meaning  apparently  is  :  '  The  experience  which  he  had  gained  in 
Theodoric*8  service  was  employed  for  the  advantage  of  his  grandson.' 
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probably  for  the  defence  of  his  beloved  Province  of 
BrattlL  The  alarm  of  war  passed  away,  but  difficulties 
appear  to  have  arisen  owing  to  the  sudden  cancellation 
of  the  contracts  which  had  been  entered  into  when 
hostilities  seemed  imminent;  and  to  these  difficulties 
Cassiodorus  tells  us  that  he  brought  his  trained  expe- 
rience as  an  administrator  and  a  judge,  resolving  them 
so  as  to  give  satis&ction  to  all  who  were  concerned. 

Seven  years  of  Amalasuentha's  regency  thus  passed,  Cassio- 
and  now  at  length,  at  fifty-three  years  of  age,  Cassio-  f^^^Jj^^, 
doms  was  promoted  (Sept.  i,  533)  to  the  most  distin- torian 
guished  place  which  a  subject  could  occupy.    He  received  .33.      ' 
from  Amalasuentha  the  office  of  Praetorian  Praefect.    As 
thirty-three    years   had  elapsed   since   his   father  was 
invested  with  the  same  dignity,  we  may  fairly  conjec- 
tore  that  £Either  and  son  both  climbed  this  eminence  at 
the  same  period  of  their  lives ;  yet,  considering  the  extra- 
ordinary credit  which  the  younger  Cassiodorus  enjoyed 
at  Court,  we  might  have  expected  that  he  would  have 
been  clothed  with  the  Praefecture  before  he  attained  the 
fifty-third  year  of  his  age.    And,  in  fact,  he  hints  in  the 
letter  composed  by  him,  in  which  he  informs  himself  of 
his  own  elevation^,  that  that  elevation  had  been  some- 
what too  long  delayed,  though  the  reason  which  he  alleges 
for  ihe  delay  (namely,  that  the  people  might  greet  the 
new  Praefect  the  more  heartUy^)  is  upon  the  face  of  it 
not  the  true  cause. 

The  majesty  of  the  Praetorian  Praefect's  office  is  fully  Office  of 
dwelt  upon  and  its  functions  described  in  a  letter  in  the  torian 
following  collection  ^,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred.  I*»«fect- 
OriginaUy  only  the  chief  officer  of  those  Praetorian  troops 
in  Rome  by  whom  the  Emperor  was  guarded,  until,  as 

*  Var.  ix.  24. 

'  'Dintitu  qnidem  differendo  pro  te  cunctorum  vota  lassavimnBy  ut 
beaerolentiam  in  te  probaremoB  generalitatis,  et  cnnctiB  desiderabilior 
adTenircs.* 

>  Var.  tL  3. 
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was  BO  often  the  case,  he  was  in  some  fit  of  petulance  by 
the  same  pampered  sentinels  dethroned,  the  Praefectus 
Praetorio  had  gradually  become  more  and  more  of  a 
judge,  less  and  less  of  a  soldier.  In  the  great  changes 
wrought  by  Constantine  the  Praetorian  guards  disap- 
peared— somewhat  in  the  same  fashion  after  which  the 
Janissaries  were  removed  by  Sultan  Mahmoud.  The  Prae- 
torian Praefect's  dignity,  however,  survived,  and  though 
he  lost  every  shred  of  military  command  he  became  or 
continued  to  be  the  first  civil  servant  of  the  Empire. 
Cassiodorus  is  fond  of  comparing  him  to  Joseph  at  the 
Court  of  Pharaoh,  nor  is  the  comparison  an  inapt  one. 
In  the  Constantinople  of  our  own  day  the  Grand  Vizier 
holds  a  position  not  altogether  unlike  that  which  the 
Praefect  held  in  the  Court  of  Arcadius  and  Theodosius. 
'  The  office  of  this  Praefect,'  said  one  who  had  spent  his 
life  as  one  of  his  subordinates  ^, '  is  like  the  Ocean,  en- 
circling all  other  offices  and  ministering  to  all  their  needs. 
The  Consulate  is  indeed  higher  in  rank  than  the  Praefec- 
ture,  but  Idss  in  power.  The  Praefect  wears  a  mandye,  or 
woollen  cloak,  dyed  with  the  purple  of  Cos,  and  differing 
from  the  Emperor  s  only  in  the  fact  that  it  reaches  not 
to  the  feet  but  to  the  knees.  Girt  with  his  sword  he 
takes  his  seat  as  President  of  the  Senate.  When  that 
body  has  assembled,  the  chiefs  of  the  army  faU  prostrate 
before  the  Praefect,  who  raises  them  and  kisses  each  in 
turn,  in  order  to  express  his  desire  to  be  on  good  terms 
with  the  military  power.  Nay,  even  the  Emperor  him- 
self walks  (or  till  lately  used  to  walk)  on  foot  &om  his 
palace  to  meet  the  Praefect  as  he  moves  slowly  towards 
him  at  the  head  of  the  Senate.  The  insignia  of  the 
Praefect's  office  are  his  lofty  chariot,  his  golden  reed- 
case  [pen-holder],  weighing  one  hundred  pounds,  his 
massive  silver  inkstand,  and  silver  bowl  on  a  tripod  of 
the  same  metal  to  receive  the  petitions  of  suitors.    Three 

^  Joannes  Lydus,  De  DignitatibuB  ii.  7,  8,  9,  13,  14. 
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official  yachts  wut  upon  his  orders,  and  convey  him  from 
the  capital  to  the  neighbouring  Provinces.' 

The  personage  thus  highly  placed  had  a  share  in  the  The 
government  of  the  State,  a  share  which  the  Master  of  ^^^^^^ 
the  Offices  was  for  ever  trying  to  diminish,  but  which,  *«ct  as 
in  the  hands  of  one  who  like  Cassiodorus  was  persona  Ap^ai? 
grata  at  the  Court,  might  be  made  not  only  important 
but  predominant^.     The  chief  employment,  however,  of 
the  ordinary  Praefectus  Praetorio  consisted  in  hearing 
appeals  from  the  Governors  of  the  Provinces.     When 
the   ma^cal  words  'Provoco  ad   Caesarem'  had   been 
uttered,  it  was  in  most  cases   before  the   Praetorian 
Praefect  that  the  appeal  was  practically  heard ;  and  when 
the  Praetorian  Praefect  had  pronounced  his  decision,  no 
appeal  from  that  was  permitted,  even  to  the  Emperor 
himseK*. 

Cassiodorus  held  the  post  of  Praetorian  Praefect,  amid  Letters 
various  cjumges  in  the  fortunes  of  the  State,  from  533  to  J^^" 
538,  or  perhaps  a  year  or  two  longer.    Of  his  activity  in  the  Pnw- 
the  domain  of  internal  administration,  the  Eleventh  and  of  CMsio- 
Twelfth  Books  of  the  *  Variae '  give  a  vivid  and  interesting  ^orua. 
picture.     Unfortunately,  neither  those  books   nor  the 
Tenth  Book  of  the  same  collection,  which  contains  the 
letters  written  by  him  during  the  same  time  in  the 
names  of  the  successive  Gothic  Sovereigns,  give  any 
sufficient  information  as  to  the  real  course  of  pubhc 

'  Bethmunn  HoUweg  (pp.  75, 76)  enumerates  the  fanctions  of  the  Fraeto- 
lian  Fraefeet  thus :  '(i)  Legitlative,  He  promulgated  the  Imperial  laws, 
and  iBsaed  edicts  which  had  almost  the  force  of  laws,  (a)  Financial.  The 
geoerml  tax  (indictio,  delegatio)  ordered  by  the  Emperor  for  the  year,  was 
pvodaimed  by  each  Praefect  for  his  own  Praefectnre.  Through  his  officials 
lie  took  part  in  the  levy  of  the  tax,  and  had  a  special  State-chest  (area 
pfaetoria)  for  the  proceeds.  (3)  Administrative,  The  Praefect  proposed 
the  namea  of  provincial  governors,  handed  to  them  their  salaries,  had  a 
gencnl  oversight  of  them,  issued  rescripts  on  the  information  furnished 
by  theoi,  and  ooold  as  their  ordinary  Judge  inflict  punishments  upon 
them,  even  depose  them  from  their  offices,  and  temporarily  nominate  substi- 
I  to  act  in  their  places.  (4)  Judicial,  as  the  highest  Judge  of  Appeal.* 
'  See  authorities  quoted  by  Bethmann  HoUweg,  pp.  79,  80. 
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ship  bearing  the  royal  treasure,  which  amounted  to 
40,000  pounds  weight  of  gold,  which  she  had  sent  to 
Dyirhachium  to  await  her  possible  flight,  was  ordered 
to  letuTQ  home. 

Attialaric's  health  was  now  rapidly  failing,  owing  to  Embas- 
his  licentioas  excesses,  and  Amalasuentha,  fearing  that  ^^^ 
after  his  death  her  own  life  might  be  in  danger,  began  Bavenna 
Again  secretly  to  negotiate  with  Justinian  for  the  entire  conBtan- 
soirender  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  into  his  hands,  on  *inople. 
leceiTing  an  assurance  of  shelter  and  maintenance  at 
the  Court    of    Byzantium.       These    negotiations  were 
masked  by   others  of  a  more  public  kind,  in  which 
Jostinian  claimed  the  Sicilian  fortress  of  Lilybaeum, 
which  had  once  belonged  to  the  Vandals ;  insisted  on 
the  surrender  of  some  Huns,  deserters  from  the  army 
of  Africa;  and  demanded  redress  for  the   sack  by  the 
Goths  of  the  Moesian  city  of  Gratiana.    These  claims 
Amalasuentha  met  publicly  with  a  reply  as  brave  and 
anoompromising  as  her  most  patriotic  subjects  could 
desire,  but  in  private,  as  has  been  ah*eady  said,  she  was 
prepared,  for  an  adequate  assurance  of  personal  safety, 
to  barter  away  all  the  rights  and  liberties  of  her  Italian 
subjects,  Roman  as  well  as  Gothic,  and  to  allow  her 
bther's    hard-earned    kingdom   to    sink   iuto    a  mere 
dependency  of  Constantinople. 

Such  was  the  position  of  affairs  when  on  the  2nd  Octo-  Death 
ber  534,  little  more  than  a  year  after  Cassiodorus  had  don- 1^^^^ 
ned  the  purple  of  the  Praefect,  Athalaric  died,  and  by  his  ^^'  h 
death  the  whole  attitude  of  the  parties  to  the  negotiations 
was  changed.    The  power  to  rule,  and  with  it  the  very 
power  to  make  terms  of  any  kind  with  the  Emperor,  was 
in  danger  of  slipping  from  the  hands  of  Amalasuentha. 
The  principle  of  female  sovereignty  was  barely  accepted 
by  any  Teutonic  tribe.    Evidently  the  Ostrogoths  had  not 
accepted  it,  or  Amalasuentha  would  have  ruled  as  Queen 
in  her  own  right  instead  of  as  Regent  for  her  son.     In 
order  to  strengthen  her  position,  and  ensure  her  acceptance 
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events.     Great  misfortunes,  great  crimes,  and  the  move- 
ments of  great  armies  are  covered  over  in  these  docu- 
ments by  a  veil  of  unmeaning  platitudes  and  hypocritical 
compliments.    In  order  to  enable  the  student  to  'read 
between  the  lines,'  and  to  pierce  through  the  verbiage 
of  these  letters  to  the  facts  which  they  were  meant  to 
hint  at  or  to  conceal,  it  will  be  necessary  briefly  to 
describe  the  political  history  of  the  period  as  we  learn 
it  from  the  narratives  of  Procopius  and  Jordanes — nar- 
ratives which  may  be  inaccurate  in  a  few  minor  details 
but  are  doubtless  correct  in  their  main  outlines. 
Oppoei-        The  Romanising  policy  of  the  cultivated  but  somewhat 
Bonum-   self-wiUed  Princess  Amalasuentha  met  with  considerable 
"^  «f  ^PP^sition  on  the  part  of  her  Grothic  subjects.  Above  all, 
Am^MQ-they  objected  to  the  bookish  education  which  she  was 
entha.     giving  to  her  son,  the  young  King.     They  declared  that 
it  was  entirely  contrary  to  the  maxims  of  Theodoric  that 
a  young  Goth  should  be  trembling  before  the  strap  of  a 
pedagogue  when  he  ought  to  be  learning  to  look  un- 
falteringly on  spear  and  sword.    These  representations 
were  so  vigorously  made,  and  by  speakers  of  such  high 
rank  in  the  State,  that  Amalasuentha  was  compelled  to 
listen  to  them,  to  remove  her  son  from  the  society  of  his 
teachei-s,  and  to  allow  him  to  associate  with  companions 
of  his  own  age,  who,  not  being  wisely  chosen,  soon 
initiated  him  in  every  kind  of  vice  and  dissipation. 
AmAlA-        The  Princess,  who  had  not  forgiven  the  leaders  of  the 
pate        Gothic  party  for  their  presumptuously  offered  counsels, 
^^®       singled  out  three  of  the  most  powerful  nobles  who  were 
nobles      at  the  head  of  that  party  and  sent  them  into  honourable 
to  death,  banishment  at  the  opposite  ends  of  Italy.      Finding, 
however,  that  they  were  still  holding  communication 
with  one  another,  she  sent  to  the  Emperor  Justinian  to 
ask  if  he  would  give  her  an  asylum  in  his  dominions 
if  she  required  it,  and  then  gave  orders  for  the  secret 
assassination  of  the  three  noblemen.     The  coup  d'itdt 
succeeded :  she  had  no  need  to  flee  the  country ;  and  the 
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ship  bearing  the  royal  treasure,  which  amounted  to 
40,000  pounds  weight  of  gold,  which  she  had  sent  to 
Dyirhachium  to  await  her  possible  flight,  was  ordered 
to  return  home. 

Ath&laric's  health  was  now  rapidly  failing,  owing  to  Embas- 
his  licentious  excesses,  and  Amalasuentha,  fearing  that"^^^^ 
after  bis  death  her  own  life  might  be  in  danger,  began  Baveima 
again  secretly  to  negotiate  with  Justinian  for  the  entire  c^nstan- 
surrender  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  into  his  hands,  on*^°P^®- 
receiving  an  assurance  of  shelter  and  maintenance  at 
the   Court    of   Byzantium.       These    negotiations  were 
masked  by  others  of  a  more  public  kind,  in  which 
Justinian  claimed  the  Sicilian  fortress  of  Lilybaeum, 
which  had  once  belonged  to  the  Vandals ;  insisted  on 
the  surrender  of  some  Huns,  deserters  from  the  army 
of  Africa;  and  demanded  redress  for  the   sack  by  the 
Goths  of  the  Moesian  city  of  Gratiana.    These  claims 
Amalasuentha  met  publicly  with  a  reply  as  brave  and 
uncompromising  as  her  most  patriotic  subjects  could 
desire,  but  in  private,  as  has  been  ab*eady  said,  she  was 
prepared,  for  an  adequate  assurance  of  pei'sonal  safety, 
to  barter  away  all  the  rights  and  liberties  of  her  Italian 
subjects,  Roman  as  well  as  Gothic,  and  to  allow  her 
father's    hard-earned    kingdom   to    sink   into    a   mere 
dependency  of  Constantinople. 

Such  was  the  position  of  affairs  when  on  the  2nd  Octo-  Death 
ber  534,  little  more  than  a  year  after  Cassiodorus  had  don-  ^^^ 
ned  the  purple  of  the  Praefect,  Athalaric  died,  and  by  his  ^ct.  2, 
death  the  whole  attitude  of  the  parties  to  the  negotiations 
was  changed.    The  power  to  rule,  and  with  it  the  very 
power  to  make  terms  of  any  kind  with  the  Emperor,  was 
in  danger  of  slipping  from  the  hands  of  Amalasuentha. 
The  principle  of  female  sovereignty  was  barely  accepted 
by  any  Teutonic  tribe.    Evidently  the  Ostrogoths  had  not 
accepted  it,  or  Amalasuentha  would  have  ruled  as  Queen 
in  her  own  right  instead  of  as  Regent  for  her  son.     In 
order  to  strengthen  her  position,  and  ensure  her  acceptance 
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as  Sovereign  by  the  Gothic  warriors,  she  decided  to  asso- 
ciate with  herself,  not  in  matrimony,  for  he  was  aheady 
married,  but  in  regal  partnership,  her  cousin  Theodahad, 
the  nearest  male  heir  of  Theodoric,  and  to  mount  the 
throne  together  with  him.  Previously,  however,  to  an- 
nouncing this  scheme  in  public,  she  sent  for  Theodahad 
and  exacted  from  him  '  tremendous  oaths  ^ '  that  if  he 
were  chosen  King  he  would  be  satisfied  with  the  mere 
name  of  royalty,  leaving  her  as  much  of  the  actual  sub- 
stance of  power  as  shei  possessed  at  that  moment. 

The  partnership-royalty  and  the  oath  of  self-abnegation 
nagocin^were  the  desperate  expedients  of  a  woman  who  knew 
JJ^«^  herself  to  have  mighty  enemies  among  her  subjects,  and 
the  SoTe-  who  felt  power  slipping  from  her  grasp.  With  one  side 
'®*"^-  of  her  character  her  new  partner  could  sympathise  ;  for 
Theodahad,  though  sprung  from  the  loins  of  Gothic  war- 
riors, was  a  man  of  some  literary  culture,  who  preferred 
poring  over  the  *  Republic '  of  Plato  to  heading  a  charge 
of  the  Gothic  cavalry.  But  his  acquaintance  with  Latin 
and  Greek  literature  had  done  nothing  to  ennoble  his 
temper  or  expand  his  heart.  A  cold,  hard,  avaricious 
soul,  he  had  been  entirely  bent  on  adding  field  to  field 
and  removing  his  neighbour's  landmark,  until  the  vast 
possessions  which  he  had  received  from  the  generosity  of 
Theodoric  should  embrace  the  whole  of  the  great  Tuscan 
plain.  It  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  two  letters  in  the 
following  collection^  that  Theodoric  himself  had  twice 
employed  the  pen  of  Cassiodorus  to  rebuke  the  rapacity 
of  his  nephew ;  and  at  a  more  recent  date,  since  the  begin- 
ning of  Athalaric*s  illness,  Amalasuentha  had  been  com- 
pelled by  the  complaints  of  her  Tuscan  subjects  to  issue 
a  commission  of  enquiry,  which  had  found  Theodahad 
guilty  of  the  various  acts  of  land-robbery  which  had 
been  charged  against  him,  and  had  compelled  him  to 
make  restitution. 

*■  Sp/eois  dtafordrois.  *  VariAroin  It.  39  and  t.  i  a. 
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The  new  Queen  persuaded  herself,  and  tried  to  per-  Amaia- 
suade  her  cousin,  that  this  ignominious  sentence  had  in  [1^^. 
some  way  put  the  subject  of  it  straight  with  the  world,  posed  and 
and  had  smoothed   his  pathway  to  the  throne.     She^^*^'^' 
trusted  to  his  gratitude  and  his  tremendous  oaths  forJ^?<*<^ 
her  own  undisturbed  position  at  the  hehn  of  the  State,  April  30, 
but  she  found  before  many  months  of  the  joint  reign  had  ^^^* 
passed  that  the  reed  upon  which  she  was  leaning  was 
about  to  pierce  her  hand.     Only  four  letters,  it  will  be 
seen,  of  the  following  collection  were  written  by  order 
of  Amalasuentha  after  the  commencement  of  the  joint 
reign.     Soon  Theodahad  felt  himself  strong  enough  to 
hurl  from  the  throne   the  woman  who  had  dared  to 
compel  him  to  draw  back  the  boundary  of  his  Tuscan 
latifuTtdiuTn.    The   relations    of   the   three    noblemen 
whom  Amalasuentha  had  put  to  death  gathered  gladly 
round  him,  eager  to  work  .out  the  blood-feud ;  and  by 
their  help  he  slew  many  of  the  strongest  supporters 
of  the  Queen,  and  shut  her  up  in  prison  in  a  little 
lonely  island  upon  the  lake  of  Yulsinii.     This  event 
took  place  on  the  30th  of  April,  535,  not  quite  seven 
months  after  the  death  of  Athalaric  ^. 

During  all  these  later  months  there  had  been  a 
perpetual  flux  and  reflux  of  diplomatic  communications 
between  Bavenna  and  Constantinople.  The  difierent 
stages  of  the  negotiations  are  marked,  apparently  with 
deamess,  by  Procopius ;  but  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
harmonise  them  with  the  letters  published  by  Cassio- 
doms,  who  either  did  not  write,  or  shrank  from  repub- 
lishing, some  of  the  most  important  letters  to  the  Em- 
peror. This  remark  applies  to  the  missive  which  was 
probably  taken  by  the  Senators  Liberius  and  Opilio, 
who  were  now  sent  by  Theodahad  to  Justinian  to 
apologise  for  the  imprisonment  of  Amalasuentha,  and 

*  Hie  dfttes  of  the  death  of  Athalftric  and  deposition  of  AmaUsnentha  are 
gxTcn  hj  AgneUns  in  his  liber  Pontificalis  ESoclesiae  Havennatis,  p.  322  (in 
the  editkn  oomprifled  in  the  Monnmenta  Germaniae  Historica). 
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EmbMsy  to  promise  that  she  should  receive  no  injtuy.    Mean- 
o  Peter.  ^Ynle  Peter,  a  rhetorician  and  an  ex-Consul,  was  travel- 
ling from  Constantinople  with  a  commission  the  cha- 
racter of  which  was  being  constantly  changed  by  the 
rapid  current  of  events.     He  started  with  instructions 
to  complete  the  transaction  with  Amalasuentha  as  to 
the  surrender  of  Italy,  and  to  buy  from  Theodahad, 
who  was  still  a  private  individual,  his  possessions  in 
Tuscany.     Soon  after  his  departure  he  met  the  ambas- 
sadors, who  told  him  of  the  death  of  Athalaric  and  the 
accession  of  Theodahad.     On  the  shores  of  the  Hadriatic 
he  heard  of  Amalasuentha's  captivity.    He  waited  for 
'  further  instructions  from  his  master,  and  on  his  arrival 
at  Bavenna  he  found  that  all  was  over.     The  letter 
which  he  was  to  have  handed  to  the  deposed  Queen, 
assuring    her    of  Justinian's    protection,   was    akeady 
obsolete.     The  kinsmen  of  the  three  nobles  had  been 
permitted  or  encouraged  by  Theodahad  to  end  the  blood- 
Death  of  feud  bloodily.    They  had  repaired  to  the  Lake  of  Vul- 
saentha.  ^^^  ®^^  murdered  Amalasuentha  in  her  bath^.    The 
Byzantine  ambassador  sought  the  presence  of  the  Eong, 
boldly  denounced  his  wicked  deed,  and  declared  on  the 
part  of  his  master  a  war  which  would  be  waged  without 
truce  or  treaty  till  Amalasuentha  was  avenged.    Thus 
began  the  eighteen  years'  war  between  Justinian  and 
the  Ostrogoths. 
Why  did      It  might  certainly  have  been  expected  that  a  states- 
d^^     ™^^  ^^^  ^^  been  honoured  with  the  intimate  friend- 
continue  ship  of  Theodoric  and  his  daughter,  even  if  unable  to 
service  of  avenge  her  death,  would  have  refused  to  serve  in  the 
T|^oda-   Cabinet  of  her  murderer.    It  is  accordingly  with  a  feel- 
ing of  painful  surprise  that  we  find  Cassiodorus  still 
holding  the  Secretary's  pen,  and  writing  letter  after 
letter  (they  form  the  majority  of  the  documents  in  the 


1  We  do  not  seem  to  have  the  precise  date  of  the  death  of  Amalasaentha, 
but  apparently  it  happened  about  the  month  of  May,  535. 
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Tenth  Book  of  the  'Variae ')  in  the  name  of  Theodahad 
and  his  wife  Gudelina.  Dangers  no  doubt  were  thick- 
ening round  his  beloved  Italy.  He  may  have  thought 
that  whoever  wore  the  Gothic  crown,  Duty  forbade  him 
to  quit  the  Secretum  at  Bavenna  just  when  war  with 
the  Empire  was  becoming  every  day  more  .imminent. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Praetorian  Praefecture,  the 
object  of  a  life's  ambition,  was  now  his,  but  had  been 
his  only  for  two  years.  It  was  hard  to  lay  aside  the 
purple  mundye  while  the  first  gloss  was  yet  upon  it; 
hard  to  have  to  fall  back  into  the  ranks  of  the  ordinary 
senators,  and  no  longer  to  receive  the  reverent  saluta- 
tions of  the  chiefs  of  the  army  when  he  entered  the  hall 
of  meeting.  Whether  the  public  good  or  the  private 
advantage  swayed  him  most  who  shall  say  ?  There  are 
times  when  patriotism  calls  for  the  costliest  sacrifice 
which  a  statesman  can  make — the  sacrifice,  apparently, 
of  his  own  honour.  The  man  who  has  made  such 
a  sacrifice  must  be  content  to  be  misjudged  by  his 
fellow-men.  Certainly,  to  us  the  one  stain  upon  an 
otherwise  pure  reputation  seems  to  be  found  in  the 
service,  the  apparently  willing  service,  which  in  the 
Tenth  Book  of  his  letters  Cassiodorus  renders  to  Theo- 
dahad. 

Throughout  the  latter  half  of  535,  Belisarius  in  Sicily  VaciUa- 
and  Mundus  in  Dalmatia  were  warring  for  Justinian  ^^^ 
against   Theodahad.     The   rhetorician   Peter,  who  had  had. 
boldly  rebuked  the  Gothic  King  for  the  murder  of  his 
benefactress,  and  had  on  his  master's  behalf  denounced 
a  tmceless  war  against  him,  stiU  lingered  at  his  Court. 
Theodahad,  who  during  part  of  the  summer  and  autumn 
of  535  seems  to  have  been  at  Rome,  not  at  Bavenna,  was 
more  than  half  inclined  to  resume  his  old  negotiations 
with  ihe  Emperor,  and  either  to  purchase  peace  by 
mnking  into  the  condition  of  a  tributary,  or  to  seU  his 
kingdom  outright  for  a  revenue  of  ^£^48,000  a  year  and 
a  high  place  among  the  nobles  of  the  Empire.    Pro- 
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copius  ^  gives  us  a  vivid  and  detailed  narrative  of  the 
manner  in  which  these  negotiations  were  conducted  by 
Theodahad,  who  was  perpetually  wavering  between  ar- 
rogance and  timidity;   trembling  at  the  successes  of 
Belisai'ius,  elated  by  any  victory  which  his  generals 
might  win  in  Dalmatia;  and  who  at  length,  upon  re- 
ceiving the  tidings  of  the  defeat  and  death  of  Mundus, 
broke  off  the  negotiations  altogether,  and  shut  up  Peter 
and  his  colleague  Athanasius  in  prison. 
Silence        Here   again,  while   not  doubting  the  truth  of  the 
?Variae'  narrative  of  Procopius,  I  do  not  find  it  possible  exactly 
*■  *o       to  fit  in  the  letters  written  by  Cassiodorus  for  Theoda- 
the  nego-  had  with  the  various  stages  of  the  negotiation  as  de- 
beuJ!^  scribed  by  him.    Especially  the  striking  letter  of  the 
Theoda-   King  to  the  Emperor — striking  by  reason  of  its  very 
juBti^     abjectness — which  is  quoted  by  Procopius  in  the  sixth 
ju*a.       chapter  of  his  First  Book,  appears  to  be  entii*ely  un- 
represented in  the  collection  of  Cassiodorus.     Evidently 
aU  this  part  of  the  *  Variae '  has  been  severely  edited  by 
its  author,  who  has  expunged  all  that  seemed  to  reflect 
too  great  discredit  on  the  Sovereign  whom  he  had  once 
served,  and  has  preserved  only  some  letters  written  to 
Justinian  and  Theodora   by  Theodahad  and  his  wife, 
vaguely  praising  peace,  and  beseeching  the  Imperial 
pair  to  restore  it  to  Italy;  letters  which,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  may  be  applied  with  about  equal  fitness  to  any 
movement  of  the  busy  shuttle  of  diplomacy  backwards 
and  forwards  between  Bavenna  and  Constantinople. 
Theodft-       The  onward  march  of  Belisarius  trampled  all  the  com- 
^^         binations  of  diplomatists  into  the  dust.    In  the  early 


iTitigiB    part  of  July,  536,  he  had  succeeded  in  capturing  the 

^ug-53^-  ^po^snt  city  of  Neapolis,  and  had  begun  to  threaten 

Home.     The  Gothic  warriors,  disgusted  at  the  incapacity 

of  their  King,  and  probably  suspecting  his  disloyalty  to 

the  nation,  met  (August,  536)  under  arms  upon  the  plain 

>  De  Bello  Gotthioo,  i.  6. 
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of  Begeta^,  deposed  Theodahad,  and  elected  a  veteran 
named  Witigis  as  his  successor.  Witigis  at  once  or- 
dered Theodahad  to  be  put  to  death,  and  being  himself 
of  somewhat  obscure  lineage,  endeavoured  to  strengthen 
his  title  to  the  crown  by  marrying  Matasuentha,  the 
sister  of  Athalaric  and  the  only  surviving  descendant 
of  Theodoric- 

Whether  Cassiodorus  had  any  hand  in  this  revolution  Letter  on 
— which  was  pre-eminently  a  Gothic  movement — we  y^tioiTof 
cannot  tell ;  but  certainly  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  Witigis. 
his  letters  is  that  written  in  the  name  of  the  new  King  ^, 
in  which    he    makes   Witigis    thus   speak,   *Universis 
Gothis* — not  as  Theodoric  had  so  often  spoken,  *Uni- 
versis  Grothis  et  Bomanis : ' 

'  XJnde  Auctori  nostro  Christo  gratias  humillim&  satis- 
fiictione  referentes,  indicamus  parentes  nostros  Gothos 
inter  prodnctuales  gladios,  more  majorum,  scuto  sup^ 
posito,  regalem  nobis  contulisse, ,  praestante  Deo,  digni- 
tatem, ut  honorem  arma  darent,  cujus  opinionem  bella 
pepererant.  Non  enim  in  cubilis  angustis,  sed  in  cam- 
pis  latfe  patentibus  electum  me  esse  noveritis :  nee  inter 
blandientium  delicata  colloquia,  sed  tubis  concrepantibus 
sum  quaesitus,  ut  tali  fremitu  concitatus  desiderio  vir- 
tatis  ingenitae  regem  sibi  Martium  Geticus  populus 
inveniret.' 

We  have  only  five  letters  written  by  Cassiodorus  for  Letters 
Witigis  (who  reigned  from  August,  536,  to  May  ^  540).  ^^"^^ 
One  has  been  already  described.    All  the  other  fourofWiti- 
are  concerned  with  negotiations  for  peace  with  Jus-^' 
tinian,  and  may  probably  be  referred  to  the  early  part  ^JJfo°^ 
of  the  new  reign.  dorus  in 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  letters  written  by  Cassiodorus  mhdstra- 
for  the  Sovereign  during  the  five  years  following  the*io»^^^ 


death  of  Athalaric  are  few  and  somewhat  unsatisfactory. 

'  Hie  BtnAtson  of  this  plain  is  unknown. 
»  Var.  X.  31. 

'  We  get  this  date  only  from  AgneUos  (loc.  cit.  p.  522). 

£ 


ing  the 
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But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  just  during  these  years 
that  he  wrote  in  his  own  name  as  Praetorian  Praefect  the 
letters  which  are  comprised  in  the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth 
Books  of  his  collection,  and  which  are  in  some  respects 
the  most  interesting  of  the  whole  series.  There  is  a 
strong  probability  that  he  was  not  present  at  the  long 
siege  of  Rome  (March,  537,  to  March,  538),  nor  is  it 
likely  that  he,  an  elderly  civilian,  would  take  much 
part  in  any  of  the  warlike  operations  that  followed. 
Upon  the  whole,  it  seems  probable  that  during  the 
greater  part  of  this  time  Cassiodorus  was,  to  the  best 
of  his  power,  keeping  the  civil  administration  together 
by  virtue  of  his  own  authority  as  Praetorian  Praefect, 
without  that  constant  reference  to  the  wishes  of  the 
Sovereign  which  would  have  been  necessary  under  Theo- 
doric  and  his  daughter.  Perhaps,  in  the  transitional 
state  of  things  which  then  prevailed  in  Italy,  with  the 
power  of  the  Gothic  sceptre  broken  but  the  sway  of  the 
Boman  Caesar  not  yet  firmly  established  in  its  stead, 
men  of  all  parties  and  both  nationalities  were  willing 
that  as  much  as  possible  of  the  routine  of  government 
should  be  carried  on  by  a  statesman  who  was  Roman 
by  birth  and  culture,  but  who  had  been  the  trusted 
counsellor  of  Gothic  Kings. 
Dates  of  I  have  endeavoured  as  far  as  possible  to  fix  the  dates 
^e„.  of  these  later  letters.  It  will  be  seen  that  we  have  one^ 
probably  belonging  to  the  year  536,  five^  to  537,  and 
one^  (possibly)  to  538.  These  later  letters  refer  chiefly 
to  the  terrible  famine  which  followed  in  the  train  of  the 
war,  and  of  which  Cassiodorus  strenuously  laboured  to 
mitigate  the  severity. 
End  of  It  is  possible  that  the  Praefect  may  have  continued  to 
dOTcuT  ^^^^  office  down  to  the  capture  of  Ravenna  in  May,  540, 
offi^  which  made  Witigis  a  prisoner,  and  seemed  to  bring  the 
Ostrogothic   monarchy  to  an   end.      Upon   the  whole, 

*  Var.  xii.  ao.  ■  Var.  xii.  2a,  23,  24,  27,  28. 

'  Var.  xii.  25. 
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however,  it  is  rather  more  probable  that  in  the  year  538 
or  539  he  finally  retired  from  public  life.  The  dates  of 
his  letters  will  show  that  there  is  nothing  in  them 
which  forbids  us  to  accept  this  conclusion  ;  and  the  fact, 
if  it  be  a  fact,  that  in  540,  when  Belisarius,  with  his 
Secretary  Procopius  in  his  train,  made  his  triumphal 
entry  into  Bavenna,  the  late  Fraefect  was  no  longer 
there,  but  in  his  native  Province  of  Bruttii,  a  little  les- 
sens the  difficulty  of  that  which  still  remains  most  diffi- 
cult of  comprehension,  the  entire  omission  from  Pi*o- 
copius'  History  of  the  Gothic  War  of  aU  mention  of  the 
name  of  Cassiodorus. 

The  closing  years  of  the  veteran  statesman's  tenui*e  of  The 
office  were  years  of  some  literary  activity.  It  was  in  ^^^^ 
them  that  he  was  coUecting,  and  to  some  extent  pro- 
J»bly  revising,  the  letters  which  appear  in  the  following 
collection.  His  motives  for  publishing  this  monument 
of  his  official  life  are  sufficiently  set  forth  in  the  two 
prefaces,  one  prefixed  to  the  First  Book  and  the  other 
to  the  Eleventh.  Much  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  en- 
treaties of  his  friends,  the  regulai*  excuse,  in  the  sixth 
century  as  in  the  nineteenth,  for  an  author  or  a  poli- 
tician doing  the  very  thing  which  most  pleases  his  own 
vanity.  A  worthier  reason  probably  existed  in  the 
author  8  natural  desire  to  vindicate  his  own  consistency, 
by  showing  that  the  influence  which  for  more  than 
thirty  years  he  had  wielded  in  the  councils  of  the  Gothic 
Sovereigns  had  been  uniformly  exerted  on  the  side  of 
law  and  order  and  just  government,  directed  equally 
to  the  repression  of  Teutonic  barbarism  and  the  punish- 
ment of  Soman  venality. 

The  tiuestion  how  far  the  letters  which  now  appear  in  What 
the  *  Yariae '  really  reproduce  the  actual  documents  ori-  ti^*^ 
ginally  issued  by  Cassiodorus  is  one  which  has  been  a  ^ere 
good  deal  discussed  by  scholars,  but  with  no  very  de-  in  the 
finite  result.     It  is,  after  all,  a  matter  of  conjecture;^®**®"- 
and  every  student  who  peruses  the  following  letters  is 

£   % 
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entitled  to  form  his  own  conjecture — especially  as  to 
those  marvellous  digressions  on  matters  of  Natural  His- 
tory, Moral  Philosophy,  and  the  like — whether  they  were 
veritably  included  in  the  original  letters  that  issued  £rom 
the  Royal  Secretum,  and  were  carried  over  Italy  by 
the  Cursus  Publicus.    My  own  conjecture  is,  that  though 
they  may  have  been  a  little  amplified  and  elaborated, 
substantially  they  were  to  be  found  in  those  original 
documents.     The  age  was  pedantic  and  half-educated, 
and  had  lost  both  its  poetic  inspiration  and  its  faculty 
of  humour ;  and  I  fear  that  these  marvellous  letters  were 
read  by  the  officials  to  whom  they  were  addressed  with 
a  kind  of  stolid  admiration,  provoking  neither  the  smile 
of  amusement  nor  the  shrug  of  impatience  which  are 
their  rightful  meed, 
'nium        The  reader  will  observe  that  in  many,  in  fact  most  of 
luJini.*     the  letters,  which  were  meant  to  serve  as  credentials  to 
ambassadors  or  commissions  to  civil  servants,  no  names 
are  inserted,  but  we  have  instead  only  the  tantalising 
formula,  *Illum  atque  IQum,*  which  I  have  generally 
translated, '  A  and  B.'     This  circumstance  has  also  been 
much  commented  upon,  but  without  our  arriving  at  any 
very  definite  result.    All  that  can  be  said  is,  that  Cassio- 
dorus  must  have  formed  his  collection  of  State-papers 
either  from  rough  drafts  in  his  own  possession,  or  firom 
copies  preserved  in  the  public  archives,  and  that,  from 
whichsoever  source  he  drew,  the  names  in  that  source 
had  not  been  preserved:   a  striking   comment  on  the 
rhetorical  unbusinesslike  character  of  the  Royal  and  Im- 
perial Chanceries  of  that  day,  in  which  words  were 
deemed  of  more  importance  than  things,  and  the  flowers 
of  speech  which  were  showered  upon  the  performer  of 
some  piece  of  public  business  were  preserved,  while  the 
name  of  the  performer  was  forgotten. 
Treatise       As  soon  as  he  had  finished  the  collection  of  the  *  Variae,' 
1^,  ^^'  the  Praefect — again  in  obedience  to  the  entreaties  of  his 
friends — composed  a  short  philosophic  treatise  on  the 
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Nature  of  the  Soul  ('  De  Animd. ').  As  he  said,  it  seems 
an  absurd  thing  to  treat  as  a  stranger  and  an  unknown 
quantity  the  very  centre  of  our  being ;  to  seek  to  under- 
stand the  height  of  the  air,  the  extent  of  the  earth,  the 
causes  of  storms  and  earthquakes,  and  the  nature  of  the 
wandering  winds,  and  yet  to  leave  the  faculty,  by  which 
we  grasp  all  this  knowledge,  itself  uncomprehended^.  He 
therefore  sets  himself  to  enquire,  in  twelve  chapters : 

1.  Why  the  Soul  is  called  Animal 

2.  What  is  the  definition  of  the  Soul  ? 

3.  What  is  its  substantial  quality  ? 

4.  If  it  is  to  be  believed  to  have  any  shape  ? 

5.  What  moral  virtues  it  has  which  contribute  to  its 

glory  and  its  adornment  ? 

6.  What  are  its  natural  virtues  [or  powers],  given  to 

enable  it  to  hold  together  the  framework  of  the 
body? 

7.  Concerning  the  origin  of  the  SouL 

8.  What  is  its  especial  seat,  since  it  appears  to  be  in  a 

certain  sense  diffused  over  the  whole  body  ? 

9.  Concerning  the  form  and  composition  of  the  body 

itself. 

10.  Sufficient  signs  by  which  we  may  discern  what  pro- 

perties the  souls  of  sinners  possess. 

11.  Similar  signs  by  which  we  may  distinguish  the  souls 

of  righteous  men,  since  we  cannot  see  them  with 
our  bodily  eyes. 

12.  Concerning  the  Soul's  state  after  death,  and  how  it 

will  be  affected  by  the  general  resurrection. 

*  'Cum  jmm  suscepti  operia  optato  fine  ganderem,  xneque  duodecim 
volmmmbnB  jactatnm  quietis  portus  exciperet,  ubi  etsi  non  landatuB,  oerte 
Ubenktiifl  adyeneraniy  amicorum  me  suave  collegium  in  Balum  rurans 
oogitationiB  expreant,  poetulans  nt  aliqua  quae  tarn  in  librii  sacriB,  quam 
in  Baecnlaiibus  abetmsa  compereram  de  animae  sabetantifty  vel  de  ejua 
Tiritiiibns  aperirem,  cui  datum  est  tam  ingentium  rerum  secreta  reserare : 
addens  nimis  ineptum  ease  si  earn  per  quam  plura  oognosoimus,  quasi  a 
nobis  alienam  ignorare  patiamur,  dum  ad  anima  sit  utile  nosse  qua  sapimus  * 
(De  Animi,  Praefatio). 
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The  treatise  ends  with  a  prayer  to  Christ  to  preserve 
the  body  in  good  health,  that  it  may  be  in  tune  with  the 
harmony  of  the  soul ;  to  give  reason  the  ascendancy  over 
the  flesh ;  and  to  keep  the  mind  in  happy  equipoise, 
neither  so  strong  as  to  be  puffed  up  with  pride,  nor  so 
languid  as  to  fail  of  its  proper  powers. 

Casrio-         The  line  of  thought  indicated  by  the  *  De  AnimA*  led, 

j^^     in  such  a  country  as  Italy,  at  such  a  time  as  the  Gothic 

to  the      War,  to  one  inevitable  end — the  cloister.    It  can  have 

surprised  none  of  the  friends  of  Cassiodorus  when  the 

veteran  statesman  announced  his  intention  of  spending 

the  remainder  of  his  days  in  monastic  retirement.     He 

was  now  sixty  years  of  age  ^ ;  his  wife,  if  he  had  ever 

married,  was  probably  by  this  time  dead ;  and  we  hear 

nothing  of  any  children  for  whose  sake  he  need  have 

remained  longer  in  the  world.     The  Emperor  would 

probably  have  received  him  gladly  into  his  service,  but 

Cassiodorus  had  now  done  with  politics.     The  dream  of 

his  life  had  been  to  build  up  an  independent  Italian 

State,  strong  with  the  strength  of  the  Goths,  and  wise 

with  the  wisdom  of  the  Bomans.     That  dream  was  now 

scattered  to  the  winds.     Providence  had  made  it  plain 

that  not  by  this  bridge  was  civilisation  to  pass  over 

from  the  Old  World  to  the  New.    Cassiodorus  accepted 

the  decision,  and  consecrated  his  old  age  to  religious 

meditation  and  to  a  work  even  more  important  than 

any  of  his  political  labours  (though  one  which  must  be 

lightly  touched  on  here),  the  preservation  by  the  pens 

of  monastic  copyists  of  the  Christian  Scriptures,  and  of 

the  great  works  of  classical  antiquity. 

He  It  was  to  his  ancestral  Scyllacium  that  Cassiodorus 

two  mo-   retired ;  and  here,  between  the  mountains  of  Aspromonte 

^f^Jff  and  the  sea,  he  founded  his  monastery,  or,  more  accu- 

cium.      rately,  his  two  monasteries,  one  for  the  austere  hermit, 

and  the  other  for  the   less   aspiring   coenobite.     The 

^  Fifby-eight,  if  the  retirement  was  in  538. 
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former  was  situated  among  the  '  sweet  recesses  of  Mons 
Castellins  ^/  the  latter  among  the  well-watered  gardens 
which  took  their  name  from  the  Vivaria  (fish-ponds)  that 
Cassiodorus  had  constructed  among  them  in  connection 
with  the  river  Pellena^.  Baths,  too,  especiaUy  intended 
for  tiie  use  of  the  sick,  had  been  prepared  on  the  banks 
of  the  stream^.  Here  in  monastic  simplicity,  but  not 
without  comfort,  Cassiodorus  ordained  that  his  monks 
should  dwelL  The  Rule  of  the  order — in  so  far  as  it  had 
a  written  Rule — was  drawn  from  the  writings  of  Cas- 
sian,  the  great  founder  of  Western  Monachism,  who 
had  died  about  a  century  before  the  Vivarian  monastery 
was  founded.  In  commending  the  writings  of  Cassian 
to  the  study  of  his  monks,  Cassiodorus  warns  them 
against  the  bias  shown  in  them  towards  the  Semi- 
Pelagian  heresy,  and  desires  them  to  choose  the  good 
in  those  treatises  and  to  refuse  the  evil.  Whatever  the 
reason  may  have  been,  it  seems  clear  that  Cassiodorus 
did  not  make  the  Rule  of  Benedict  the  law  of  his  new 
monastery;  and  indeed,  strange  as  the  omission  may 
appear,  there  is,  I  believe,  no  allusion  to  that  great  con- 
temporary Saint,  the  '  Father  of  Monks,'  in  the  whole  of 
his  writings. 

^  *  Nun  li  VM  in  monasterio  VivarienBi  divinA  gratia  sufiragante 
eoenolitonim  oonanetTido  competenter  erudiat,  et  aliquid  BnblimiuB  de- 
CMcatJB  animifl  optare  ooniingat,  habetiB  montii  Caatelli  secreta  suaviay 
nbi  Telat  anacboritae  (praeetante  Domino)  feliciter  esse  pomitis '  (De  Inst. 
DiT.  Utt.  zzix.). 

*  '  Invitat  Tos  locos  ViyaiiensiB  monasterii  .  . .  quando  babetis  boiios 
iirigiio%  et  piacoei  amnia  PeUenae  fluenta  vicina,  qui  neo  magnitudine 
andamm  siiiq>ectii8  babetur,  nee  ezignitate  temnibilis.  Influit  vobii  arte 
moderatiu,  ubicimque  neoessarius  judicatur  et  bortis  vestris  saffidens  et 
moleBdinia.  .  .  .  Maria  qnoqne  vobis  ita  subjacent,  ut  piscationibus 
TariJa  pateant;  et  captua  piscis,  cum  libuerit,  vivariis  possit  includi. 
Feeimns  enim  illic  (juvante  Deo)  grata  receptacula  nbi  sub  claustro  fideU 
Tagetor  pudom  multitude ;  ita  consentanea  montium  spduncis,  ut  nuUa- 
ioms  se  aentiat  captum,  eni  libertas  est  escas  sumere,  et  per  solitas  se 
caTemaa  abacondere.* 

'  '  Balnea  quoque  oongruenter  aegris  praeparata  corporibus  jussimua 
aedificari,  nbi  fontinm  perspicuitas  decenter  illabitur,  quae  et  potni  gra- 
tiiiinia  cognoadtur  et  layacris.* 
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Probably  Though  the  founder  and  patron  of  these  two  monas- 
^Wt.  tones,  it  seems  probable  that  Cassiodorus  never  formally 
assumed  the  office  of  Abbot  in  either  of  them  ^.  He  had 
probably  still  some  duties  to  perform  as  a  large  land- 
holder in  Bruttii;  but  besides  these  he  had  also  work 
to  do  for  'his  monks'  (as  he  affectionately  called  them) — 
work  of  a  literary  and  educational  kind — which  perhaps 
made  it  undesirable  that  he  should  be  burdened  with 
the  petty  daily  routine  of  an  Abbot's  duties.  Some 
years  before,  he  had  endeavoured  to  induce  Pope  Aga* 
petus^  to  found  a  School  of  Theology  and  Christian 
Literature  at  Rome,  in  imitation  of  the  schools  of 
Alexandria  and  Nisibis^.  The  clash  of  arms  consequent 
on  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  BeUsarius  had  prevented 
the  fulfilment  of  this  scheme ;  but  the  aged  statesman 
now  determined  to  devote  the  remainder  of  his  days 
to  the  accomplishment  of  the  same  purpose  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Vivarian  convent. 

In  the  earliest  days  of  Monasticism  men  like  the 
hermits  of  the  Thebaid  had  thought  of  little  else  but 
mortifying  the  flesh  by  vigils  and  fastings,  and  with- 
drawing from  all  human  voices  to  enjoy  an  ecstatic 
communion  with  their  Maker.  The  life'  in  common 
of  monks  like  those  of  I4itria  and  Lerinum  had 
chastened  some  of  the  extravagances  of  these  lonely 
enthusiasts  while  still  keeping  their  main  ends  in  view. 

^  But  the  words  of  Trithemius  (quoted  by  Migne,  Patrologw  Iziz.  498), 
<  Hie  post  aliquot  convenionis  suae  aimoa  abbas  electus  est,  et  monasterio 
multo  tempore  utiliter  praefuit/  ma^f  preserve  a  genuine  and  accurate 
tradition.  Cassiodorus*  mention  of  the  two  Abbots,  Chaloedonius  and 
Gemntius  (De  Inst.  Div.  Litt.  cap.  zxxii.)  shows  that  at  any  rate  in  the 
infancy  of  his  monasteries  he  was  not  Abbot  of  either  of  them. 

'  Agapetus  was  Pope  in  535  and  536. 

'  '  Nisus  sum  ergo  cum  beatissimo  Agapeto  papa  urbis  Bomae,  ut  sieut 
apud  Alezandriam  multo  tempore  fuisse  traditur  institutum,  nunc  etiam 
in  Nisibi  civitate  Syrorum  ab  Hebraeis  sedulo  fertur  exponi,  coUatia 
expensis  in  urbe  Bomana  professes  doctores  scholae  potius  aociperent 
Christianae,  unde  et  anima  susdperet  aetemam  salutem,  et  casto  atque 
purissimo  eloquio  fidelium  lingua  comeretur  *  (De  Inst.  Praefatio). 
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St  Jerome,  in  his  cell  at  Bethlehem,  had  shown  what 
great  results  might  be  obtained  for  the  Church  of 
all  ages  from  the  patient  literaiy  toil  of  one  religious 
recluse.  And  finally  St.  Benedict,  in  that  Rule  of  his 
which  was  to  be  the  code  of  monastic  Christendom 
for  centuries,  had  sanctified  Work  as  one  of  the  most 
effectual  preservatives  of  the  bodily  and  spiritual  health 
of  the  ascetic,  bringing  together  Laborare  and  Orare 
in  friendly  union,  and  proclaiming  anew  for  the  monk 
as  for  the  untonsured  citizen  the  primal  ordinance,  *In 
the  sweat  of  thy  brow  thou  shalt  eat  bread.' 

The  great  merit  of  Cassiodorus,  that  which  shows  hi^  The  f»- 
deep  insight  into  the  needs  of  his  age  and  entitles  him'-^^,^ 
to  the  eternal  gratitude  of  Europe,  was  his  determination' Monasti- 
to  utilise  the  vast  leisure  of  the  convent  for  the  preserva-  ^^"^ 
tion  of  Divine  and  human  learning  and  for  its  trans- 
mission to  after  ages.  In  the  miserable  circumstances  of 
the  times  Theology  was  in  danger  of  becoming  brutified 
and  ignorant;  the  great  treasures  of  Pagan  literature 
were  no  longer  being  perpetuated  by  the  slaves  who 
had  once  acted  as  librarii  to  the  Greek  or  Roman  noble ; 
and  with  every  movement  of  the  Ostrogothic  armies, 
or  of  the  yet  more  savage  hordes  who  served  under  the 
Imperial  standard,  with  every  sacked  city  and  with 
every  ravaged  villa,  some  Codex,  it  may  be  such  as 
we  should  now  deem  priceless  and  irreplaceable,  was 
perishing.  This  being  the  state  of  Italy,  Cassiodorus 
resolved  to  make  of  his  monastery  not  merely  a  place 
for  pious  meditation,  but  a  theological  school  and  a 
manufactory  for  the  multiplication  of  copies,  not  only 
of  the  Scriptures,  not  only  of  the  Fathers  and  the 
commentators  on  Scripture,  but  also  of  the  great  writers 
of  pagan  antiquity.  In  the  chapter  ^  which  he  devotes  to 
the  description  of  the  scriptoriuTn  of  his  monastery  he 
describes,  with  an  enthusiasm  which  must  have  been  con- 

*  The  30th  of  the  De  Insiitatione  Div.  litt. 
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tagioas,  the  noble  work  done  there  by  the  antiquariua: 
*  He  may  fill  his  mind  with  the  Scriptures  while  copy- 
ing the  sayings  of  the  Lord.  With  his  fingers  he 
gives  life  to  men  and  arms  them  against  the  wiles 
of  the  deviL  So  many  wounds  does  Satan  receive 
as  the  antiqwarius  copies  words  of  Christ.  What  he 
writes  in  his  cell  will  be  scattered  far  and  wide  over 
distant  Provinces.  Man  multiplies  the  heavenly  words, 
and  by  a  striking  figure — if  I  may  dare  so  to  speak — 
the  three  fingers  of  his  hand  express  the  utterances  of 
the  Holy  Trinity.  The  fast-travelling  reed  writes  down 
the  holy  words,  and  thus  avenges  the  malice  of  the 
Wicked  One,  who  caused  a  reed  to  be  used  to  smite  the 
head  of  the  Saviour.' 

It  is  true  that  the  passage  here  quoted  refers  only 
to  the  work  of  the  copyist  of  the  Christian  Scriptures, 
but  it  could  easily  be  shown  fix)m  other  passages^ 
that  the  literary  activity  of  the  monastery  was  not 
confined  to  these,  but  was  also  employed  on  secular 
literature. 
Book-  Cassiodorus  then  goes  on  to  describe  the  care  which  he 

^"*^^'  has  taken  for  the  binding  of  the  sacred  Codices  in  covers 
worthy  of  the  beauty  of  their  contents,  following  the 
example  of  the  householder  in  the  parable,  who  provided 
wedding  garments  for  all  who  came  to  the  supper  of 
his  son.  One  pattern  volume  had  been  prepared,  con- 
taining samples  of  various  sorts  of  binding,  that  the 
amanuensis  might  choose  that  which  pleased  him  best. 
Meeluuu-  He  had  moreover  provided,  to  help  the  nightly  toil  of 
P^Toi'the  scriptorium^  mechanical  lamps  of  some  wonderful 


theoon-  construction,  which  appears  to  have  made  them  self- 
trimming,  and  to  have  ensured  their  having  always 


*  For  instance,  in  cap.  xv.,  after  cantioning  Us  copyists  against  rash 
corrections  of  apparent  faults  in  the  sacred  MSS.,  he  says :  '  Ubiounqae 
paragrammata  in  disertis  hominibus  [i.e.  in  classical  authors]  reperta 
fuerint,  intrepidus  vitiosa  recorrigat.*  And  the  greater  part  of  cap.  zxviii. 
is  an  argument  against  'respuere  saecolarium  litterarum  studia.* 
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a  sufficient  supply  of  oil^.  Sun-dials  also  for  bright 
days,  and  water-clocks  for  cloudy  days  and  the  night- 
season,  regulated  their  labour,  and  admonished  them 
when  it  was  time  to  unclose  the  three  fingers,  to  lay 
down  the  reed,  and  to  assemble  with  their  brethren  in 
the  chapel  of  the  convent  for  psalmody  and  prayer. 

Upon  the  whole,  though  the  idea  of  using  the  convent 
as  a  place  of  literary  toil  and  theological  training  was 
not  absolutely  new,  Cassiodorus  seems  certainly  en- 
titled to  the  praise  of  having  first  realised  it  systema- 
tically and  on  an  extensive  scale.  It  was  entirely  in  Relation 
harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  Rule  of  St.  Benedict,  if  Benedic- 
it  was  not  formally  ordained  in  that  document.  At  a  ^^ 
very  early  date  in  the  history  of  their  order,  the 
Benedictines,  influenced  probably  by  the  example  of 
the  monastery  of  Vivaria,  commenced  that  long  series 
of  services  to  the  cause  of  literature  which  they  have 
never  wholly  intermitted.  Thus,  instead  of  accepting 
the  obsolete  formula  for  which  some  scholars  in  the 
last  age  contended,  'Cassiodorus  was  a  Benedictine,' 
we  should  perhaps  be  rather  justified  in  maintaining 
that  Benedict,  or  at  least  his  immediate  followers,  were 
Cassiodorians. 

In  order  to  set  an  example  of  literary  diligence  to  his  Casno- 
monks,  and  to  be  able  to  sympathise  with  the  difficul-  ^^^^^^^ 
ties  of  an  amanuensis,  Cassiodorus  himself  transcribed  criber  of 
the  Psalter,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Epistles^,  no  doubt  tu^.  ^ 
from  the  translation  of  Jerome.    This  is  not  the  place 

^  PaimTimoB  etiam  noctnmia  vigUiiB  mechanicaB  laoemas,  conseiYatrioes 
iDiimiBantiimi  flammarmn,  ipsas  ribi  nnirientes  inoendimn,  quae  humane 
tthusierio  ceMantc^  prolixe  coatodiant  Qbenimi  luminis  abandantissimani 
daritrtem ;  ubi  olei  pinguedo  non  deficit,  qnamvis  flammiii  ardentibns 
pgitor  tonneatnr. 

*  'In  Psalierio  et  Propbetis  et  Epistolii  apostolorum  ■tuditim  maximmn 
Ubdria  impend!.  .  .  .  Quos  ego  conotoB  novem  oodieea  anctoritatiB  divinae 
(Qt  BCBflK  potai)  rab  ooUatione  priscoram  codicum  amiciB  ante  me  legen- 
tibos,  eedola  leetione  transivi*  (De  Inat.  Praefatio).  We  Bbonld  have 
expected  'tret  *  rather  than  'novem,*  as  the  Psalter,  the  Prophets,  and  the 
EpiBtlea  each  formed  one  codex. 
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for  enlarging  on  the  merits  of  Cassiodorus  as  a  custodian, 
and  transmitter  of  the  sacred  text.  They  were  no  doubt 
considerable ;  and  the  rules  which  he  gives  to  his  monks, 
to  guide  them  in  the  work  of  transcription,  show  that  he 
belonged  to  the  Conservative  school  of  critics,  and  was 
anxious  to  guard  against  hasty  emendations  of  the  text, 
however  plausible.  Practically,  however,  his  MSS.  of 
the  Latin  Scriptures,  showing  the  Itala  and  the  Vulgate 
in  parallel  columns,  seem  to  have  been  answerable  for 
some  of  that  confusion  between  the  two  versions  which 
to  some  extent  spoiled  the  text  of  Jerome,  without  pre- 
serving to  us  in  its  purity  the  interesting  translation  of 
the  earlier  Church. 

Besides  his  labours  as  a  transcriber,  Cassiodorus,  both 
as  an  original  author  and  a  compiler,  used  his  pen  for  the 
instruction  of  his  fellow-inmates  at  Vivarium. 

Commen-     (i)  He  began  and  slowly  completed  a  Commentary 
^^on    ^^  ^Y^^  Psalms.     This  very  diffuse  performance  (which 
Psalnw.    occupies  more  than  five  hundred  closely  printed  pages 
in  Migne's  edition)  displays,  in  the  opinion  of  those  who 
have  carefuUy  studied  it^,  a  large  amount  of  acquaint- 
ance with  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  and  was  probably- 
looked  upon  as  a  marvel  of  the  human  intellect  by  the 
Vivarian  monks,  for  whose  benefit  it  was  composed,  and 
to  whom  it  revealed,  in  the  Psalms  which  they  were  daily 
and  nightly  intoning,  refutations  of  all  the  heresies  that 
had  ever  racked  the  Church,  and  the  rudiments  of  all  the 
sciences  that  flourished  in  the  world.    It  is  impossible  now 
for  this  or  any  future  age  to  do  aught  but  lament  over  so 
much  wasted  ingenuity,  when  we  find  the  author  maintain- 
ing that  the  whole  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  Psalms 
were  written  by  King  David,  and  that  Asaph,  Heman,  and 
Jeduthun  have  only  a  mystical  meaning ;  that  the  first 
seventy  represent  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  last  eighty 
the  New,  because  we  celebrate  the  Resurrection  of  Christ 
^  I  take  my  aocoimt  of  tliis  treatise  chiefly  from  Franz  (pp.  93-100). 
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on  the  eighth  day  of  the  week,  and  so  forth.  A  closer 
stady  of  Hib  book  might  perhaps  discover  in  it  some 
genuine  additions  to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge ;  but 
it  is  difficult  to  repress  a  murmur  at  the  misdirected 
industry  which  has  preserved  to  us  the  whole  of  this 
ponderous  futility,  while  it  has  allowed  the  History  of 
the  Goths  to  perish. 

(3)  The  *  Complexiones  in  Epistolas  Apostolorum'  (first  Commen- 
published  by  Maffei  in  1731,  from  a  MS.  discovered  by  ^**^ 
him  at  Verona)  have  at  least  the  merit  of  being  far  Epistles, 
shorter  than  the  Commentary  on  the  Psalms.    Perhaps 
the  only  points  of  interest  in  them,  even  for  theological 
scholars,  are  that  Cassiodorus  evidently  attributes  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  without  hesitation  to  the  Apostle 
Paul,  and  that  he  notices  the  celebrated  passage  concern- 
ing the  Three  Heavenly  Witnesses  (i  John  v.  7)  in  a 
way  which  seems  to  imply  that  he  found  that  passage 
in  the  text  of  the  Vulgate,  though  on  examination  his 
language  is  seen  to  be  consistent  with  the  theory  that 
these   words   are   a  gloss  added  by  the   commentator 
himaelf, 

(3)  In  order  to  supply  the  want  of  any  full  Church  Historia 
History  in  the  Latin  tongue,  a  want  which  was  pro-^^*'' 
bably  felt  not  only  by  his  own  monks  but  throughout 
the  Churches  of  the  West,  Cassiodorus  induced  his  friend 
Epiphanius  to  translate  from  the  Greek  the  ecclesiastical 
histories  of  Socrates,  Sozomen,  and  Theodoret,  and  then 
himself  fused  these  three  narratives  into  one,  the  well* 
known  'Historia  Tripartita,'  which  contains  the  story 
of  the  Church's  fortunes  from  the  accession  of  Constan- 
tine  to  the  thirty-second  year  of  the  reign  of  Theodo- 
eios  n  (306-439).  The  fact  that  the  numerous  mistransla- 
tions of  Epiphanius  have  passed  uncorrected,  probably 
indicates  that  Cassiodorus'  own  knowledge  of  Greek  was 
bat  slight,  and  that  he  depended  on  his  coadjutor  entirely 


num. 
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for  Hub  part  of  the  work*  The  'Historia  Tripartita' 
has  probably  had  a  lai'ger  circulation  than  any  other  of 
its  author  s  works ;  but  Cassiodorus  himself  thought  so 
little  of  his  share  in  it,  that  he  does  not  include  it  in 
the  list  of  his  writings  prefixed  to  the  treatise  'De 
OrthographilL.'  And,  in  fact,  the  inartistic  way  in 
which  the  three  narratives  are  soldered  together,  rather 
than  recast  into  one  symmetrical  and  harmonious  whole, 
obliges  us  to  admit  that  Cassiodorus'  work  at  this  book 
was  little  more  than  mechanical,  and  entitles  him  to 
scarcely  any  other  praise  than  that  of  industry. 

Institu-  (4)  Of  a  different  quality,  though  still  partaking  some- 
Divine-  what  of  the  nature  of  a  compilation,  was  his  chief 
^®*  educational  treatise,  the  *  Institutiones  Divinarum  et 
nanim  Humanarum  Lectionum^.'  About  the  year  543,  some 
^^'•^  three  or  four  years  after  his  retirement  from  public  life, 
while  he  was  slowly  ploughing  his  way  through  the 
Commentary  on  the  Psalms,  twenty  of  which  he  had 
already  interpreted,  he  seems  to  have  laid  it  aside 
for  a  time  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  this  work, 
which  aimed  more  at  instruction  than  at  religious 
edification.  In  the  outset  of  this  book  he  describes 
that  unsuccessful  attempt  of  his,  to  which  allusion 
has  already  been  made,  for  the  establishment  of  a 
theological  school  in  Rome,  and  continues  that,  '  as  the 
rage  of  war  and  the  turbulence  of  strife  in  the  Italian 
realm  2  had  prevented  the  fulfilment  of  this  desire,  he  felt 
himself  constrained  by  Divine  charity  to  write  for  his 
monks'  behoof  these  libri  introductorii,  in  which,  after 
the  manner  of  a  teacher,  he  would  open  to  them  the  series 

*  Printed  liiiherto  as  two  works,  De  Institatione  Diyinamm  Littera- 
mm,  and  De  Artibus  ac  Disciplinis  Liberalium  Litterarum.  But,  as 
Ebert  has  shown  (i.  477),  the  Preface  to  the  Orthographia  makes  it 
probable  that  these  two  really  formed  one  book,  with  a  title  like  that 
given  above. 

^  '  In  Italico  regno.'  These  words  seem  to  favour  the  conjecture  that 
Theodoric  may  have  called  himself  King  of  Italy. 
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of  the  books  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  would  give  them  a 
compendious  acquaintance  with  secular  literature.'  As 
the  book  is  not  written  for  the  learned,  he  undertakes 
to  abstain  from  '  affectata  eloquentia/  and  he  does  in  the 
main  keep  his  promise.  The  simple^  straightforward 
style  of  the  book,  which  occasionally  rises  into  real  and 
'unaffected  eloquence'  where  the  subject  inspires  him  to 
make  an  appeal  to  the  hearts  of  his  readers,  presents  a 
striking  and  favourable  contrast  to  the  obscure  and 
tuigid  phraseology  in  which  the  perverted  taste  of  the 
times  caused  him  generally  to  shroud  his  meaning^. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  treatise  (commonly  called  the 
*De  Institutione  Divinarum  Litterarum')  Cassiodorus 
briefly  describes  the  contents  of  the  nine  Codices  ^  which 
made  up  the  Scripture  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
and  mentions  the  names  of  the  chief  commentators  upon 


^  Ab  A  Bpetdmen  of  this  better  style  of  Cassiodorus,  I  may  refer  to  his 
pfkoes  of  the  life  of  the  literary  monk,  and  his  exhortation  to  him  who 
is  of  duller  bnun  to  practise  gardening :  '  Quapropter  toto  nisn,  toto  labore, 
totis  dedderiia  ezquiramus  at  ad  tale  tantomque  mnnos.  Domino  largiente, 
penrenire  mereamor.  Hoc  enim  nobis  est  salutare,  proficuom,  gloriosum, 
pgpctuum,  qnod  nolla  mors,  nulla  mobilitas,  nulla  possit  separare  oblivio; 
ted  in  iUa  Boavitate  patriae,  cum  Domino  faciet  aetema  ezsultatione 
gaodere.    Qnod  si  alicui  fratrum,  ut  meminit  Virgilius, 

"Frigidus  obstiterit  circum  praecordia  sanguis/* 
vt  nee  hmnanis  nee  divinis  litteiis  perfecte  possit  erudiri,  aliqua  tamen 
■deutiae  mediocritate  suffultus,  eligat  oerte  quod  sequitur, 

"Bora  mihi  et  rigui  placeant  in  vallibus  aomes." 
Quia  nee  iptum  est  a  monachis  alienum  hortos  colore,  agros  exercere,  et 
poBkonim  feeunditate  gratulari;  legitur  enim  in  Psalmo  oentesimo  vige- 
■imo  lepiimio^  **  Labores  mannum  tuarum  manducabis ;  beatus  es  et  bene 
tiKerit.'" 

'  I.  Octatenchna  (Pentateuch,  Joshua,  Judges,  Buth). 
a.  Kings  (Samuel  and  Kings,  Chronicles). 

3.  Prophets  (Four  Major,  including  Daniel,  and  Twelve  Minor). 

4.  Psalms. 

5.  8<domofn  (Prorerbe,  Eodesiastes,  Canticles,  Wisdom,  Eoclesiasticus). 

6.  Hagiographa  (Tobias,  Esther,  Judith,  Maccabees,  Esdras). 

7.  Gospels. 

8.  j^nstles  of  the  Apostles  (including  that  to  the  Hebrews). 

9.  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  Apocalypse. 
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each.  After  some  important  cautions  as  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  purity  of  the  sacred  text  and  abstinence 
from  plausible  emendations,  the  author  proceeds  to 
enumerate  the  Christian  historians — Eusebius,  Orosius, 
Marcellinus,  Prosper,  and  others^ ;  and  he  then  slightly 
sketches  the  characters  of  some  of  the  principal  Fathers — 
Hilary,  Cyprian,  Ambrose,  Jerome,  and  Augustine.  This 
part  of  the  work  contains  an  interesting  allusion  to 
*Dionysius  Monachus,  Scytha  natione,  sed  moribus  omnino 
Romanus,'  of  whom  Cassiodorus  speaks  as  a  colleague  in 
his  literary  enterprises.  This  is  the  so-called  Dionysius 
Exiguus,  who  fixed  (erroneously,  as  it  now  appears)  the 
era  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  whose  system  of  chrono- 
logy founded  on  this  event  has  been  accepted  by  all  the 
nations  of  Christendom.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  the 
first  part  of  the  treatise  we  find  some  general  remarks  on 
the  nature  of  the  monastic  life,  and  some  pictures  of 
Vivarium  and  its  neighbourhood,  to  which  we  are 
indebted  for  some  of  the  information  contained  in  the 
preceding  pages.  The  book  ends  with  a  prayer,  and  con- 
tains thirty-three  chapters,  the  same  number,  remarks 
Cassiodorus  (who  is  addicted  to  this  kind  of  moralising 
on  numbers)  that  was  reached  by  the  years  of  the  life  of 
Christ  on  earth. 

The  second  part  of  the  treatise,  commonly  called 
*De  Artibus  ac  Disciplinis  Liberalium  Litterarum,'  con- 
tains so  much  as  the  author  thought  that  every  monk 
should  be  acquainted  with  concerning  the  four  liberal 
arts — Grammar,  Rhetoric,  Logic,  Mathematics — ^the  last 

^  The  remarks  on  Marcellinus  Comes  and  Prosper  are  worth  transcribing : 
'  Huno  [Easebium]  subsecutus  est  suprascriptus  Marcellinus  IllyricianuSy 
qui  adhuc  patricii  Justiniani  fertur  egisse  canceUos;  sed  meliore  conditione 
devotus,  a  tempore  Theodosii  principis  usque  ad  finem  imperii  triumphaliB 
Augusti  Justiniani  opus  suum,  Domino  juvante,  perduzit ;  ut  qui  ante  fiiit 
in  obsequio  susoepto  gratus,  postea  ipsius  imperio  oopiose  amantissimus  ap> 
pareret.'  [The  allusion  to  '  finem  imperii  Justiniani  *  was  probably  added 
in  a  later  revision  of  the  Institutiones.]  '  Sanotus  quoque  Prosper  Chro> 
nica  ab  Adam  ad  Genserioi  tempora  et  urbis  Bomae  depraedationem  usque 
perduzit.* 
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of  which  is  divided  into  the  four  ^disciplines'  of  Arith- 
metic, Greometry,  Music,  and  Astronomy.  As  illustrating 
the  relative  importance  of  these  sciences  (as  we  call 
them)  afl  apprehended  by  Cassiodorus,  it  is  curious  to 
observe  that  while  G^metry  and  Astronomy  occupy 
only  about  one  page,  and  Arithmetic  and  Music  two 
pages  each.  Logic  takes  up  eighteen  pages,  Grammar  two, 
and  Rhetoric  six. 

(5)  Some  other  works,  chiefly  of  a  grammatical  kind^,  De 
which  have  now  perished,  together  with  the  exegetical  mpSa. 
treatises  already  named,  occupied  the  leisure  hours  of 
the  old  age  of  Cassiodorus.  At  length,  in  the  ninety- 
third  year  of  his  age,  the  veteran  statesman,  nobleman, 
and  judge  crowned  his  life  of  useful  service  by  writing 
for  bis  beloved  monks  his  still  extant  treatise  'De 
Orthographia^.'  He  tells  us  that  the  monks  suddenly 
exclaimed, '  What  doth  it  profit  us  to  study  either  those 
works  which  the  ancients  have  composed  or  those  which 
your  Wisdom  has  caused  to  be  added  to  the  list,  if  we 
are  altogether  ignorant  how  we  ought  to  write  these 
things,  and  on  the  other  hand  cannot  understand  and 
accorately  represent  in  speech  the  words  which  we 
find  written?'  In  other  words,  'Give  us  a  treatise  on 
spelling.'  The  venerable  teacher  gladly  complied  with 
the  request,  and  compiled  from  twelve  grammarians^ 
various  rules,  the  observance  of  which  would  prevent 
the  student  from  committing  the  usual  faults  in  spelling. 


*  Hiey  were  »  compilation  from  the  '  Artes  *  of  DonatuB,  from  a  book  on 
Bljinologifli  (porbapt  also  by  Donatos),  and  from  a  treaiiBe  by  Sacerdos 
m  Sdieniaia ;  and  a  short  Table  of  Contents  of  the  Books  of  Scripture, 
pitpaied  in  sach  a  form  as  to  be  easily  committed  to  memory. 

<  Ad  amantiasimos  orthographos  disoutiendos  anno  aetatis  meae  nona- 
fesfaao  tertio  (Domino  adjavante)  perveni. 

*  Thej  were  Donatns,  Cn.  Comutns,  Velios  Longns,  Cnrtius  Valerianus, 
Papiriaans,  Adamantias  Martyrius,  Entiohes,  Gaesellius,  Lncins  Caedlius, 
sad  'Priaeianas  giammaticos,  qni  nortro  tempore  Constantinopoli  doctor 
fnt*    Two  names  seem  to  be  omitted  by  Cassiodorua. 

P 
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It  is  no  doubt  true  ^  that  this  work  is  a  mere  collection 
of  excerpts  from  other  authors,  not  arranged  on  any- 
systematic  principle.  Still,  even  as  such  a  collection, 
it  does  great  credit  to  the  industry  of  a  nonagenarian ; 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  much  in  it  which  a 
person  who  was  studying  the  transition  of  Latin  into 
the  Lingua  Volgare  might  peruse  with  profit.  To  an 
epigraphist  especially  it  must  be  interesting  to  see  what 
were  the  mistakes  which  an  imperfectly  educated  Italian 
in  that  age  was  most  likely  to  coipmit.  The  confusion  be- 
tween h  and  v  was  evidently  a  great  source  of  error,  and 
their  nice  discrimination,  to  which  Cassiodorus  devotes 
four  chapters,  a  very  crux  of  accurate  scholarship.  We  see 
also  from  a  passage  in  the  '  De  Institutione  Divinarum 
Litterarum  ^ '  that  the  practice  of  assimilating  the  last 
letter  of  the  prefix  in  compound  words,  like  iZlumi- 
natio,  irrisio,  improbus,  though  it  had  been  introduced, 
was  as  yet  hardly  universal;  and  similarly  that  the 
monks  required  to  be  instructed  to  write  quicquam  for 
Euphony,  instead  of  quicJquam. 

Befttii  of  The  treatise  '  De  Orthographia '  was  the  last  product, 
daruL^"  as  far  as  we  know,  of  the  industrious  brain  of  Cassio- 
575  0)-  dorus.  Two  years  after  its  composition  the  aged 
statesman  and  scholar,  in  the  ninety-sixth  year  of  his 
age,  entered  into  his  well-earned  rest^.  The  death  of 
Cassiodorus  occurred  (as  I  believe)  in  the  year  575, 
three  years  before  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Justin  II, 
nephew  and  successor  of  Justinian.  The  period  covered 
by  his  life  had  been  one  of  vast  changes.  Bom  when 
the  Kingdom  of  Odovacar  was  only  four  years  old,  he 

^  Ab  stated  by  Ebert  (p.  481). 

■  Cap.  XV. 

'  In  auigning  the  death  of  CaBsiodoras  to  the  ninety-sixth  year  of  his 
age  I  rest  upon  the  authority  of  Trittheim  (as  quoted  in  the  earlier  part 
of  this  chapter),  who  appears  to  me  to  have  preserved  the  chronology 
which  was  generally  accepted,  before  the  question  became  entangled  by 
the  confusion  between  Cassiodorus  and  his  father. 
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had  as  a  young  man  seen  that  Kingdom  overthrown 
by  the  arms  of  Theodoric;  he  had  sat  by  the  cradle 
of  the  Ostrogothic  monarchy,  and  mourned  over  its 
grave;  had  seen  the  eunuch  Narses  supreme  vicegerent 
of  the  Emperor;  had  heard  the  avalanche  of  the 
Lombard  invasion  thunder  over  Italy,  and  had  outlived 
even  the  Lombard  invader  Alboin.  Pope  Leo,  the  tamer 
of  AttiLr  and  the  hero  of  Chalcedon,  had  not  been  dead 
twenty  years  when  Cassiodorus  was  bom.  Pope  Gregory 
the  Great,  the  converter  of  England,  was  within  fifteen 
years  of  his  accession  to  the  Pontificate  when  Cassio- 
doms  died.  The  first  great  schism  between  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Churches  was  begun  in  his  boyhood  and 
ended  before  he  had  reached  old  age.  He  saw  the 
iiretrievable  ruin  of  Bome,  such  as  Augustus  and 
Trajan  had  known  her;  the  extinction  of  the  Boman 
Senate;  the  practical  abolition  of  the  Consulate;  the 
dose  of  the  schools  of  philosophy  at  Athens. 

Beverting  to  the  line  of  thought  with  which  this 
chapter  opened,  if  one  were  asked  to  specify  any  single 
life  which  more  than  another  was  in  contact  both  with 
the  Ancient  World  and  the  Modem,  none  could  be  more 
suitably  named  than  the  life  of  Cassiodorus. 
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NOTE  ON  THE  TOPOGRAPHT  OF  SQUILLAGE. 

The  chief  conclusionB  which  Mr.  Evans  came  to  after  his 
two  days'  stadj  of  the  country  about  Sqnillace  are  these : — 
Vori^aa  L  The  Scylacinm  or  Scolacium  of  Eoman  times,  the  city  of 
Mm^  Cassiodoras,  is  not  to  be  looked  for  at  the  modem  Sqnillace, 
but  at  the  place  called  Roccella  in  the  Italian  military  map, 
which  Lenormant  and  Evans  know  as  La  BocceHeUa  dd  Vescovo 
di  SquiUkice. 

This  place,  which  is  about  ten  kilometres  north-east  of  modem 
Sqnillace,  is  on  a  little  hill  immediately  overhanging  the  sea, 
while  Sqoillace  is  on  a  spar  of  the  Apennines  three  or  four 
miles  distant  from  the  sea.  Mr.  Evans'  chief  reasons  for  iden- 
tifying Roccella  with  Scylacinm  are  (i)  its  position,  ' hanging 
like  a  duster  of  grapes  on  hills  not  so  high  as  to  make  the 
ascent  of  them  a  weariness,  but  high  enough  to  command  a 
delightful  prospect  over  land  and  sea.'  This  description  by 
Cassiodoras  exactly  suits  Boccella,  but  does  not  suit  SquUlace, 
which  is  at  the  top  of  a  conical  hill,  and  is  reached  only  by  a 
very  toilsome  ascent.  '  With  its  gradual  southern  and  eastern 
slope  and  its  freedom  from  overlooking  heights  (different  in  this 
respect  from  Squillace),'  says  Mr.  Evans, '  Roccella  was  emphati- 
cally, as  Cassiodoras  describes  it,  "  a  city  of  the  sun." ' 

(2)  Its  ruins.  While  no  remains  of  a  pre-mediaeval  time 
have  been  discovered  at  Squillace,  there  is  still  standing  at 
!EU>ccella  the  shell  of  a  splendid  basilica,  of  which  Mr.  Evans 
has  taken  some  plans  and  sketches,  but  which  seems  to  have 
strangely  escaped  the  notice  of  most  preceding  travellers.  The 
total  length  of  this  building  is  94  paces,  the  width  of  the  nave 
30,  the  extreme  width  of  the  transept  54.  It  has  three  fine 
apses  at  the  eastern  end,  and  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  Latin 
cross.  On  either  side  of  the  nave  was  an  exterior  arcade,  which 
apparently  consisted  originally  of  eleven  window  arches,  six  of 
them  not  being  for  the  transmission  of  light.  'Altogether,' 
says  Mr.  Evans, '  this  church,  even  in  its  dilapidated  state,  is  one 
of  the  finest  monuments  of  the  kind  anywhere  existing.     We 
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should  have  to  go  to  Borne,  to  Eavenna,  or  to  Thessalonica, 
to  find  its  parallel  |  but  I  doubt  whether,  even  at  any  of  those 
places,  there  is  to  be  seeu  a  basilica  with  such  fine  exterior 
arcading.  It  is  a  great  tribute  to  the  strength  of  the  original 
fabric  that  so  much  should  have  survived  the  repeated  shocks 
of  earthquake  that  have  desolated  Calabria,  and  scarcely  left  one 
stone  upon  another  of  her  ancient  cities.' 

After  a  careful  examination  of  the  architectural  peculiarities 
of  this  basilica,  Mr.  Evans  is  disposed  to  fix  its  erection  some- 
where about  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Justinian. 

In  addition  to  this  fine  building  there  are  at  Eoccella  the 
ruins  of  two  smaller  late  Roman  churches,  mausolea,  and  endless 
foundations  of  buildings  which  must  have  formed  very  extensive 
suburbs. 

More  important  than  all,  the  massive  walls  of  a  considerable 
city  can  still  be  traced  for  nearly  a  mile  in  two  parallel  lines, 
with  the  transverse  wall  which  unites  them.  Certainly  all 
these  indications  seem  to  point  to  the  existence  at  this  spot 
of  a  great  provincial  city  of  the  Empire,  and  to  make  Mr.  Evans' 
conjecture  more  probable  than  that  of  M.  Lenormant,  who 
identified  the  ruins  at  Boccella  with  those  of  Castra  Hannibalis, 
the  seaport  of  Scylacium.  It  would  seem  probable,  if  Mr.  Evans' 
theory  be  correct,  that  the  city  may  have  been  removed  to  its 
present  site  in  the  early  middle  ages,  in  order  to  guard  it  against 
tike  incursions  of  the  Saracens. 

n.   As  to  the  situation  of  the  Vivarian  Monastery  Mr.  Evans  The  Vi- 
comes  to  nearly  the  same  conclusion  as  M.  Lenormant.     Both  3^^|[^ 
place  it  on  the  promontory  of  Squillace  (eastward  of  Staletti),  tery. 
and,   as   Mr.  Evans  observes,  'only  such  a  position  can  be 
reconciled,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  presence  of  an  abundant 
stream  and  rich  Campagna,  on  the  other  with  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  caves    and  grottoes  on  the   sea-shore.'      But   while 
M.  Lenormant  places  it  at  a  place  called  Coscia,  almost  imme- 
diately to  the  north  of  and  under  Staletti,  Mr.  Evans  pleads 
for  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  Church  of  S.  Maria  del  Mare, 
on  the  cliff  top,  very  near  the  sea,  and  about  three  kilometres 
sooth  of  Staletti.      This  church  is  itself  of  later  date  than 
Gassiodorus,  and  probably  formed  part  of  the  work  of  restoration 
undertaken  by  Nicephorus  Phocas  in  the  Tenth  Century ;  but 
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there  are  signs  of  its  baving  formerly  joined  on  to  a  monastery, 
and  some  of  the  work  about  it  looks  as  if  materials  taken  from 
the  Cassiodorian  edifice  had  been  used  in  the  work  of  recon- 
struction. 
The  ToDE  in.  The  Fountain  of  Arethuaa  may  possibly,  according  to 
^^^  ^'  Mr.  Evans,  be  identified  with  the  Fontana  della  Panaghia,  a 
small  fountain  by  the  sea-shore  at  the  south  end  of  a  little 
bay  under  the  promontory  of  S.  Gregorio.  The  so-called 
Fontana  di  Cassiodoro,  near  Coscia,  has  received  its  name  and 
its  present  appearance  in  modem  times,  and  is  much  too  far 
from  the  sea  to  be  the  Fountain  of  Arethusa. 


CHAPTER  n. 


THE  ANECDOTON  HOLDERI. 


A  FEW  pages  must  be  devoted  to  the  MS.  bearing  the 
somewhat  uncouth  title  of '  Anecdoton  Holderi,'  because 
it  is  the  most  recently  opened  source  of  information  as 
to  the  life  and  works  of  Cassiodorus,  and  one  which,  if 
genuine,  settles  some  questions  which  have  been  long  and 
vigorously  debated  among  scholars. 

My  information  on  the  subject  is  derived  from  a 
pamphlet  of  79  pages  by  Hermann  Usener,  printed  at 
Bonn  in  1877, and  bearing  the  title  'Anecdoton  Holder! : 
iSn  Beitrag  zur  Geschichte  Boms  in  Ostgothischer  Zeit.' 
I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Bywater,  of  Exeter  College, 
Oxford,  for  my  introduction  to  this  pamphlet,  which, 
while  strikingly  confirming  some  conclusions  which  I  had 
eome  to  from  my  own  independent  study  of  the  '  V ariae,' 
has  been  of  the  greatest  possible  service  to  me  in  studying 
the  lives  of  Cassiodorus  and  Boethius. 

The  *  Anecdoton'  (which  loses  its  right  to  that  nameDewrip- 
by  ITsener's  publication  of  it)  was  discovered  by  Alfred  ^^^ 
Holder  in  a  MS.  known  as  Codex  Augiensis,  No.  CYL, 
which  came  from  the  Monastery  of  Beichenau  and  is 
now  in  the  Grand-Ducal  Library  at  Carlsruhe.  The 
monks  of  the  fertile  island  of  Beichenau  (Augia  Dives), 
in  the  Lake  of  Constance,  were  celebrated  in  the  ninth 
and  tenth  centuries  for  their  zeal  in  the  collection  and 
transcription  of  manuscripts.  The  weU-known  Codex 
Augiensis  (an  uncial  MS.  of  the  Greek  text  of  the  New 
Testament,  with  the  Vulgate  version  in  parallel  columns) 
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is  referred  by  palaeographers  to  the  ninth  century^.  The 
Codex  Augiensis  witii  which  we  are  now  concerned,  and 
which  is  a  copy  of  the '  Institutiones  Humanarum  Berum ' 
of  Cassiodorus,  is  believed  to  have  been  written  in  the 
next  succeeding  century.  On  the  last  page  of  this  MS. 
Holder  discovered  the  fragment — not  properly  belonging 
to  the  'Institutiones' — to  which  he  has  given  his  name, 
and  which  is  as  follows* : — 

Contentfl  '  Excerpta  ex  libello  Cassiodori  Senatoris  monachi 
ln«^  servi  Dei,  ex-Patricio,  ex-Consule  Ordinario  Quaes- 
Hdderi.  *'^^®  ®*  Magistro  OflBciorum,  quern  scripsit  ad  Rufum 
Petronium  Nicomachum  ex-Consule  Ordinario  Pa- 
tricium  et  Magistrum  Officionim.  Ordo  generis 
Cassiodororum  * :  qui  scriptores  exstiterint  ex 
eorum  progenie  vel  ex  civibus  *  eruditis. 

'  Symmachus  Patricius  et  Consul  Ordinarius,  vir 
philosophus,  qui  antiqui  Catonis  fuit  novellus  imi- 
tator, sad  virtutes  veterum  sanctissima  religione 
transcendit.  Dixit  sententiam  pro  allecticiis  in 
Senatu,  parentesque  sues  imitatus  historiam  quoque 
Bomanam  septem  libris  edidit. 

*  Boethius  dignitatibus  summis  excelluit.  Utraque 
lingua  peritissimus  orator  fuit.  Qui  regem  Theo- 
dorichum  in  Senatu  pro  Consulatu  filiorum  lucu- 
lenta  oratione  laudavit.  Scripsit  librum  de  Sancta 
Trinitate  et  capita  quaedam  dogmatica  et  librum 
contra  Nestorium.  Condidit  et  carmen  bucolicum. 
Sed  in  opere  artis  logicae,  id  est  dialecticae,  trans- 


^  See  Scriyener,  Plain  Introdnotion  to  the  Critioism  of  the  New 
Testament^  pp.  133-4. 

'  I  have  adopted  the  emendationB — most  of  them  the  oorrections  of 
obviouB  mistakoB — ^which  are  Boggeeted  by  XJsener. 

'  In  the  original,  '  CadodorQ/ 

*  In  the  original, '  ex  quibng.' 
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ferendo  ac    mathematicis  disciplinis  talis  fuit  ut 
antiques  auctores  aut  aequiperaret  aut  vinceret. 

*  Cassiodorus  Senator,  vir  eruditissimus  et  multis 
digmtatibus  pollens.  Juvenis  adeo,  dum  patris 
GasBiodoii  Patricii  et  Praefecti  Praetorii  Consili- 
anus  fieret  et  laudes  Theodorichi  regis  Gothorum 
facundissime  recitasset,  ab  eo  Quaestor  est  factus. 
Patricius  et  Consid  Ordinarius,  postmodum  dehino 
Magister  Officionim  [et  praefuisset  formulas  dicti- 
onum,  quas  in  duodecim  libris  ordinavit  et  Variarum 
titulum  superposuit]  scripsit  praecipiente  Theo- 
doricho  rege  historiam  Grothicam,  originem  eorum 
et  loca  moresque  xii  libris  annuntians.' 

This  memorandum,  for  it  is  hardly  more,  is  a  vestige, 
and  the  only  vestige  now  remaining,  of  a  short  tract  by 
Cassiodonis  on  the  literary  history  of  his  family  and  kins- 
men.    The  'Excerpta'  have  been  made  by  some  later 
hand — perhaps  that  of  a  monk  in  the  Vivarian  convent. 
To  him  undoubtedly  we  owe  the  words  *  monachi  servi 
Dei'  as  a  description  of  Cassiodorus ;  probably  also  the 
'  ex-Patricio/  which  is  perhaps  an  incorrect  designation. 
'Vir  eruditissimus/  in  the  last  paragraph,  is  probably 
due  to  the  same  hand,  as,  with  all  his  willingness  to  do 
justice  to  his  own  good  qualities,  Cassiodorus  would 
hardly  have  spoken  thus  of  himself  in  a  work  avowedly 
proceeding  firom  his  own  pen.     The  clause  which  is 
placed  in  brackets  [et . . .  superposuit]  is  probably  also 
due  to  the  copyist,  anxious  to  supply  what  he  deemed  the 
imperfections  of  his  memorandum.    In  short,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  fragment  cannot  consist  of  the  very 
words  of  Cassiodorus  in  however  abbreviated  a  form. 
Still  it  contains  so  much  that  is  valuable,  and  that  could 
hardly  have  been  invented  by  any  writer  of  a  post-Cas- 
siodorian  age,  that  it  is  well  worthy  of  the  careful  and,  so 
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to  speak,  microscopical  examination  to  which  it  has  been 
subjected  by  Usener. 
Date  of        The  work  from  which  these  '  Excerpta'  are  taken  was 
^^'  composed,  according  to  Usener,  in  the  year  52a.    This  is 
proved  by  the  facts  that  the  receiver  of  the  letter  is 
spoken  of  as  Magister  Officiorom,  a  post  which  he  appa- 
rently held  from  Sept.  i,5ai,  to  Sept.  1,52a;  and  that 
the  Consulship  of  the  two  sons  of  Boethius,  which  began 
PenoDi   on  Jan.  i,  522,  is  also  referred  to.     The  name  of  the 
addreii(»^  P^^s^^  *^  whom  the  letter  is  addressed  is  given  as 
ed.  Rufius  Petronius  Nicomachus.    Usener,  however,  shows 

good  reason  for  thinking  that  his  final  name,  the  name  by 
which  he  was  known  in  the  consular  lists,  is  omitted,  and 
that  his  full  designation  was  Rufius  Petronius  Nicomachus 
Gethegus,  Consul  in  504,  Magister  Officiorum  (as  above 
stated)  in  521-522,  and  Patrician.  He  was  probably  the 
same  Cethegus  whom  Procopius  mentions^  as  Princeps 
Senatus,  and  as  withdrawing  from  Rome  to  Centumcellae 
in  the  year  545  because  he  was  accused  of  treachery  to 
the  Imperial  cause  ^. 
ita  ob-  The  object  of  the  little  treatise  referred  to  evidently 
^^  was  to  give  an  account  of  those  members  of  the  family 
to  which  Cassiodorus  belonged  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  in  literature.  The  words  'Ex  genere  Cas- 
siodororum'  are  perhaps  a  gloss  of  the  transcribers. 
At  least  it  does  not  appear  that  they  would  correctly 
describe  the  descent  of  Symmachus  and  Boethius, 
though  they  were  relations   of  Cassiodorus,  being  de- 

^  De  Bello  Gotthioo  iii.  13  (p.  328,  ed.  Bonn). 

'  If  Usener  be  right  (and  he  has  worked  np  this  point  with  great  care), 
we  can  trace  the  foUowing  links  in  the  pedigree  of  Cethegus  (aee  pp.  6 
and  11) : 

Bnfing  Petronioi  Plaeidut,  Consul  481. 

Bnfios  Petronins  Anidiu  Proitnw,  Consul  489. 

Rnfins  Petronins  Nicomaehns  Cetheffut,  Consul  504,  correspondent  of 
Cassiodoros. 
Probinns  and  Cethegns  are  referred  to  by  Ennodius  in  his  letter  to  Am- 
brosins  and  Beatns,  otherwise  called  his  Paraeneeis  (p.  409,  ed.  Hartel). 
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scended  £rom  or  allied  to  the  great  house  of  the  Aurelii 
from  which  he  also  sprang.  Probably  several  other 
names  may  have  been  noticed  in  the  original  treatise,  bat 
the  only  three  as  to  which  the  '  Anecdoton '  informs  us 
are  the  three  as  to  whom  information  is  most  accept- 
able— Symmachus,  Boethius,  and  Cassiodorus  himself. 

I.  The  name  of  Q.  Aurelius  Memmius  Symmdchua  was  Lifomi*- 
ahready  known  to  us  as  that  of  the  friend,  guardian,  and  ^^uf^of 
father-in-law  of  Boethius,  and  his  fellow-sufferer  from  SymmA- 
the  outburst  of  suspicious  rage  which  disgraced  the 
last  years  of  Theodoric.  That  he  was  Consul  in  485 
(under  the  dominion  of  Odovacar),  and  that  he  had  at 
the  time  of  his  fall  attained  the  honoured  position  of 
Father  of  the  Senate  ^,  we  also  know  from  the  '  Consular 
Fasti '  and  the  '  Anonymus  Yalesii.'  This  extract  tells 
us  that  he  had  attained  the  rank  of  Patricius,  which 
may  perhaps  have  been  bestowed  upon  him  when  he 
laid  down  the  Consulship.  He  was  'a  philosopher, 
and  a  modem  imitator  of  the  ancient  Cato ;  but  surpassed 
the  virtues  of  the  men  of  old  by  [his  devotion  to]  our 
most  holy  religion.'  This  sentence  quite  accords  with 
all  that  we  hear  of  the  character  of  Symmachus  from 
our  other  authorities — the  *  Anonymus  Yalesii,'  Procopius, 
and  Boethius.  The  blending  of  old  Boman  gravity  and 
Christian  piety  in  such  a  man's  disposition  is  happily 
indicated  in  the  words  before  us.  It  would  be  an 
interesting  commentary  upon  them  if  we  were  to  con- 
tnst  the  career  of  the  Christian  Symmachus,  who  suf- 
fered in  some  sense  as  a  martyr  for  the  Nicene  Creed 
under  Theodoric,  with  that  of  his  ancestor  the  Pagan 
Symmachus,  who,  143  years  before,  incurred  the  anger 
of  Gratian  by  his  protests  against  the  removal  of  the 

>  Gapai  Sensii.    Thii,  not  Capat  SenatiiB,  is  the  form  which  we  find 
n  Asfltn.  Valerii.    Uiener  fuggeets  (p.  3a)  that  Symmachiu  probably 
Caput  Senati  on  the  death  of  FeftoSi  who  had  held  that  position 
501  to  506. 
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Altar  of  Victory  from  the  Senate  House,  and  the  cur- 
taihnent  of  the  grant  to  the  Vestal  Virgins. 

The  Symmachus  with  whom  we  are  now  concerned 
was  also  an  orator ;  and  we  learn  from  this  extract  that 
he  delivered  a  speech,  evidently  of  some  importance, 
in  the  Senate,  '  pro  aUecticiis.'  There  seems  much  pro- 
bability in  Usener's  contention  that  these  'allecticii' 
were  men  who  had  been  'allecti/  or  admitted  by  co- 
optation  into  the  Senate  during  the  reign  of  Odovacar, 
and  whom,  on  the  downfall  of  that  ruler,  it  had  been 
proposed  to  strip  of  their  recently  acquired  dignity — 
a  proposal  which  seems  to  have  been  successfully  re- 
sisted by  Symmachus  and  his  friends. 

Lastly,  we  learn  that  Symmachus,  'in  imitation  of  his 
ancestors,'  put  forth  a  Roman  History  in  seven  books. 
The  expression  for  ancestors  (parentes)  here  used  is 
thought  by  Usener  to  refer  chiefly  to  Virius  Nicomachus 
Flavianus  (Consul  in  394^),  whose  granddaughter  married 
Q.  Fabius  Memmius  Symmachus,  and  was  the  grand- 
mother of  our  Symmachus.  This  Flavianus,  who  was 
in  his  time  one  of  the  chief  leaders  of  the  heathen  party 
in  the  Senate,  is  spoken  of  in  one  inscription  as  '  histori- 
cus  disertissimus;'  and  in  another,  mention  is  made  of 
the  fact  that  he  dedicated  his  annals  to  Theodosius. 

Whether  the  elder  Symmachus,  the  Pagan  champion, 
was  a  historian  as  well  as  an  orator  is  a  matter  about 
which  there  is  a  good  deal  of  doubt.  Jordanes  twice 
quotes  'The  History  of  Symmachus,'  once  as  to  the 
elevation  of  the  Emperor  Maximin,  and  once  as  to  his 
death 2.  Usener  thinks  that  the  *Anecdoton  Holderi* 
authorises  us  henceforward  to  assign  these  quotations 
without  doubt  to  the  younger,  Christian  Symmachus, 

'  See  Usener,  p.  29.  The  Coiuiiles  Ordinarii  for  that  year  were 
Arcadius  and  Honoriiu. 

'  JordaniB,  Gretica  xv. :  '  Nam,  ut  dicit  SymmachuB  in  quinto  suae  hia- 
toriae  libro,  MaziminuB  . .  .  ab  exeroitns  effectns  est  imperator.*  '  OocisuB 
Aquileia  a  Pnppione  regnom  reliqoit  Philippe;  quod  nos  huic  noatro 
opusculo  de  Symmachi  hystoria  [sic]  mutuavimus.* 
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not  to  his  Pagan  ancestor.  To  me  the  allusion  to 
parevUes  (in  the  plural),  whose  industry  as  historians 
the  Symmachus  there  spoken  of  imitated,  seems  to 
make  it  at  least  as  probable  that  the  earlier,  not  the 
later  member  of  the  family  composed  the  history  which 
is  here  quoted  by  Jordanes. 

n.  We  now  pass  on  to  consider  the  information  ^omuir 
famished  by  this  fragment  as  to  the  illustrious  son-in-  ^^nfe  of 
law  of  Synmiachus,  Anicius  Manlius  Severinus  Boethiua.  Boethiu^ 
Of  the  &ct8  of  his  life  we  had  already  pretty  full  in- 
formation, frojn  the  autobiographical  sections  of  the 
'Consolation  of  Philosophy'  and  other  sources.  He 
does  not  indeed  mention  the  exact  year  of  his  birth, 
but  the  allusion  to  'untimely  gray  hairs'  which  he 
makes  in  that  work,  written  in  523  or  524,  toge- 
ther with  other  indications^  as  to  his  age,  entitle  us 
to  fix  it  at  about  480,  certainly  not  earlier  than  that 
year.  The  death  of  his  father  (who  was  Consul  in  487) 
occurred  while  he  was  still  a  child.  Symmachus,  as  has 
been  already  said,  was  the  guardian  of  his  youth  and 
the  friend  of  his  manhood,  and  gave  him  his  daughter 
Rusticiana  to  wife.  That  he  received  the  honour  of 
the  Consulship  in  510  we  know  from  the  '  Fasti  Con- 
sulares ; '  but  it  is  perplexing  to  find  him  even  before 
that  year  spoken  of  ^  as  Patridus,  since  this  honour  was 
generally  bestowed  only  on  those  who  had  already  sat 
in  the  curule  chair  of  the  Consul  K  The  high  considera- 
tion in  which  he  was  held  at  the  Court  of  Theodoric, 
and  the  value  placed  upon  his  scientific  attaijiments,  are 
sufficiently  proved  by  the  letters  in  the  following  colle&- 

'  Chiefly  derived  from  tlie  Paraei^iiB  of  Ennodiiui  (Opiuc.  yi.). 
'  In  the  Panenedi. 

'  Uaener^s  snggeition  (pp.  38,  39)  that  he  obtained  this  honour  in 
of  having  filled  the  place  of  Cornea  Saerarum  Largiiionum 
I  io  me  only  to  land  ns  in  the  further  difficulty  caused  by  the  entire 
ion  of  all  alloflion  io  this  fiut  both  in  the  Paraeneeis  and  in  the 
AjModoUm  H<^dflri. 
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tion,  espedallj  by  thoee  in  which  he  is  consulted  about 
the  firauds  committed  by  the  officers  of  the  Mint,  about 
the  water-dock  which  is  to  be  sent  to  Gundobad  King 
of  the  Buigundians,  and  the  harper  who  is  to  be  provided 
for  the  King  of  the  Franks  \  In  the  year  522  his  two 
sons,  Symmachus  and  Boethius,  though  they  had  but 
just  attained  to  man's  estate,  received  the  honour  of  the 
Consulship,  upon  which  occasion  the  proud  and  happy 
father  pronounced  a  panegyric  upon  Theodoric  before 
the  assembled  Senate.  Some  of  these  facts  in  the  Ufe 
of  Boethius  are  referred  to  in  the  extract  before  us, 
which,  as  was  before  said,  appears  to  be  taken  from  a 
treatise  composed  in  this  same  year  522,  the  year  of 
the  Consulship  of  the  young  BoethiL  Of  their  father's 
investiture  with  the  office  of  Magiater  Ojjwuyrvm,  on 
September  i,  522,  of  his  sudden  fall  from  the  royal 
favour,  of  the  charge  of  treason  which  was  preferred 
against  him  before  the  end  of  that  year,  of  his  imprison- 
ment during  523  and  execution  (probably  in  the  early 
part  of  524),  we  have  of  course  no  trace  in  this  extract ; 
and  the  fact  that  we  have  none  is  a  strong  argument 
for  the  genuineness  and  contemporary  character  of  the 
treatise  from  which  it  is  taken. 
Hif  theo-  So  far,  then,  we  have  in  the  '  Anecdoton  Holderi '  only 
toMtiMt.  *  somewhat  meagre  reiteration  of  fiusts  already  known 
to  us.  But  when  we  come  to  the  statement  of  the 
literary  labours  of  Boethius  the  case  is  entirely  altered. 
It  is  well  known  that  in  the  Middle  Ages  certain  treatises 
on  disputed  points  of  Christian  theology  were  attributed 
to  him  as  their  author.    They  are : — 

1.  A  treatise  'De  Sancta  Trinitate.' 

2.  '  Ad  Johannem  Diaconum :   Utrum  Pater  et  Filius 

et  Spiritus  Sanctus  de  Divinitate  substantialiter 
praedicentur.' 

3.  '  Ad  eundem :  Quomodo  substantiae  in  eo  quod  sint 

bonae  sint  cum  non  sint  substantialia  bona.' 

'  See  Yftr.  i.  10  and  45 ;  ii.  40. 
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4-  *DeFideCathoUca.' 

5.  *  Contra  Eutychen  et  Neatorium.' 

It  may  be  said  at  once  that  in  the  earlier  MSS. 
the  fourth  treatise  is  not  attributed  to  Boethius.  It 
seems  to  have  been  included  with  the  others  by  some 
mistake,  and  I  shall  therefore  in  the  following  remarks 
assume  that  it  is  not  his,  and  shall  confine  my  attention 
to  the  first  three  and  the  fifth. 

Even  as  to  these,  notwithstanding  the  nearly  una-Diffi- 
nimous  voice  of  the  early  Middle  Ages  (as  represented^^** 
by  MSS.  of  the  Ninth,  Tenth,  and  Eleventh  Centuries)  ^oxm 
assigning  them  to  Boethius  as  their  author,  scholars,  ^Boe- 
especially  recent  scholars,  have  felt  the  gravest  possible  ^^' 
doubts  of  their  being  really  his,  doubts  which  have  of 
late  ripened  into  an  almost  complete  certainty  that  he 
was  not  their  author.  The  difficulty  does  not  arise 
from  anything  in  the  diction  or  in  the  theology  which 
points  to  a  later  age  as  the  time  of  their  composition, 
but  from  the  startling  contrast  which  they  present  to 
the  religious  atmosphere  of  the  *  Consolation  of  Phi- 
losophy.' Here,  in  these  theological  treatises,  we  have 
the  author  entering  cheerfully  into  the  most  abstruse 
points  of  the  controversy  concerning  the  Nature  of 
Christ,  without  apparently  one  wavering  thought  as  to 
the  Deity  of  the  Son  of  Mary.  There,  in  the  *  Consola- 
tion,' a  book  written  in  prison  and  in  disgrace,  with 
deatii  at  the  executioner's  hands  impending  over  him — 
a  book  in  which  above  all  others  we  should  have  ex- 
pected a  man  possessing  the  Christian  faith  to  dwell 
upon  the  promises  of  Christianity — the  name  of  Christ 
is  never  once  mentioned,  the  tone,  though  religious  and 
reverential,  is  that  of  a  Theist  only ;  and  from  beginning 
to  end,  except  one  or  two  sentences  in  which  an  obscure 
allusion  may  possibly  be  detected  to  the  Christian 
levelaiion,  there  is  nothing  which  might  not  have  been 
written  by  a  Greek  philosopher  ignorant  of  the  very 
name  of  Christianity.     Of  the  various  attempts  which 
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have  been  made  to  solve  this  riddle  perhaps  the  most 
ingenious  is  that  of  M.  Charles  Jonrdain,  who,  in  a 
monograph  devoted  to  the  subject  \  seeks  to  prove  that 
the  author  of  the  theological  treatises  referred  to  was  a 
certain  Boethus,  an  AMcan  Bishop  of  the  Byzacene 
Province,  who  was  banished  to  Sardinia  about  the  year 
504  by  the  Vandal  King  Thrasamond. 

Not  thus,  however,  as  it  now  appears,  is  the  knot  to  be 
cut.  And  after  all,  M.  Jourdain,  in  arguing,  as  he  seems 
disposed  to  argue,  against  any  external  profession  of 
Christianity  on  the  part  of  Boethius,  introduces  contra- 
dictions greater  than  any  that  his  theory  would  remove. 
To  any  person  acquainted  with  the  thoughts  and  words 
of  the  little  coterie  of  Roman  nobles  to  which  Boethius 
belonged,  it  will  seem  absolutely  impossible  that  the 
son-in-law  of  Symmachus,  the  receiver  of  the  praises 
of  Ennodius  and  Cassiodorus,  should  have  been  a  pro- 
fessed votary  of  the  old  Paganism.  It  is  not  the 
theological  treatises  coming  from  a  man  in  his  position 
which  are  hard  to  account  for ;  it  is  the  apparently  non- 
Christian  tone  of  the  '  Consolation.' 

The  fragment  now  before  us  shows  that  the  old- 
fashioned  belief  in  Boethius  as  a  theologian  was  well 
founded.  'He  wrote  a  book  concerning  the  Holy 
Trinity,  and  certain  dogmatic  chapters,  and  a  book 
against  Nestorius.'  That  is  a  sufficiently  accurate 
re8wm4  of  the  four  theological  treatises  enumerated 
above.  Here  Usener  also  observes — and  I  am  inclined 
to  agree  with  him — that  there  is  a  certain  resemblance 
between  the  style  of  thought  of  these  treatises  and  that 
of  the  '  Consolation '  itself.  They  are,  after  all,  philoso- 
phical rather  than  religious ;  one  of  the  earliest  samples 
of  that  kind  of  logical  discussion  of  theological  dogmas 
which  the  Schoolmen  of  the  Middle  Ages  so  delighted  to 
indulge  in.  The  young  philosopher,  hearing  at  his 
father-in-law's  table    the   discussions  between  Chalce- 

^  De  rOrigine  des  TraditionB  but  le  ChristianiBme  de  Bo^  (PariB,  1861.) 
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donian  and  Monophysite  with  which  all  Borne  re- 
Bonnded^  on  account  of  the  prolonged  strife  with  the 
Chojch  of  Constantinople,  set  himself  down  to  discuss 
the  same  topics  which  they  were  wrangling  over  by  the 
light — ^to  him  so  dear  and  precious — of  the  Greek 
philosophy.  There  was  perhaps  in  this  employment 
neither  reyerence  nor  irreverence.  He  had  not  St. 
Augustine's  intense  and  almost  passionate  conviction 
of  Hie  truth  of  Christianity ;  but  he  was  quite  willing  to 
accept  it  and  to  discourse  upon  it,  as  he  discoursed  on 
Arithmetic,  Music,  and  Geometry. 

But  when  premature  old  age,  solitude,  and  the  loss  of 
liberty  befell  him,  it  was  not  to  the  highly  elaborated 
Christian  theology  of  the  Sixth  Century  that  he  turned 
for  support  and  consolation.  Probably  enough  the  very 
fiut  that  he  knew  some  of  the  pitfSalls  in  the  way  deterred 
him  from  that  dangerous  journey,  where  the  slightest 
deviation  on  either  side  landed  him  in  some  detested 
heresy,  the  heresy  of  Nestorius  or  of  Eutyches.  'On 
revient  toujours  k  ses  premiers  amours;'  and  even  so 
Boethius,  though  undoubtedly  professing  himself  a  Chris- 
tian, and  about  to  die  in  full  communion  with  the 
Catholic  Church,  turned  for  comfort  in  his  dungeon  to 
the  philosophical  studies  of  his  youth,  especially  to  the 
ethical  writings  of  Plato  and  Aristotle. 

After  all,  the  title  of  the  treatise  is  ^Philosophiae 
Consolatio ; '  and  however  vigorous  a  literature  of  phi- 
losophy may  in  the  course  of  centuries  have  grown  up 
in  the  Christian  domain,  in  the  sixth  century  the 
remembrance  of  the  old  opposition  between  Christianity 
and  Philosophy  was  perhaps  still  too  strong  for  a  writer 
to  do  anything  more  than  stand  neutral  as  to  the  dis- 
tinctive claims  of  Christianity,  when  he  had  for  the  time 
donned  the  cloak  of  the  philosopher. 

We  learn  from  the  fragment  before  us  that  Boethius  The 
also  wrote  a  'Bucolic  Poem.'    This  is  an  interesting p^ If 
fiict,  and  helps  to  explain  the  facility  with  which  heB<»tl"a8. 

a  2 
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breaks  into  song  in  the  midst  of  the  'Consolation/ 
It  may  have  been  to  this  effort  of  the  imagination  that 
he  alluded  when  he  said  at  the  beginning  of  that  work — 

'Carmina  qui  qaondam  stndio  florente  peregi 
FlebiliB,  hen,  moestoi  oogor  inire  modoe.' 

We  would  gladly  know  something  more  of  this  'Bucolic 
Poem '  indited  by  the  universal  genius,  Boethius. 

Cawio-  m.  As  for  Cdsdodorvs  himself,  the  additional  in- 
°'™'  formation  furnished  by  this  fragment  has  been  already 
discussed  in  the  foregoing  chapter.  That  he  was 
Co7i&iLiariu8  to  his  father  during  his  Praefecture,  and 
that  in  that  capacity  he  recited  an  eloquent  panegyric 
on  Theodoric,  which  was  rewarded  by  his  promotion 
to  the  high  office  of  the  Quaestorship,  are  facts  which  we 
learn  from  this  fragment  only;  and  they  are  of  high 
importance,  not  only  for  the  life  of  Cassiodorus  but  for 
the  history  of  Europe  at  the  beginning  of  the  Sixth 
Century,  because  they  make  it  impossible  to  assign  to 
any  letter  in  the  '  Variae '  an  earlier  date  than  500. 


CHAPTER  m. 

THE  GBADATI0N8  OF  OFFICIAL  RANK  IN  THE 
LATEB  EMPIBE. 

It  is   well   known  that  Diocletian  introduced  and  Official 
Constantine  perfected  an  elaborate  system  of  adminis- ,^^~ 
traiion  under  which  the  titles,  functions,  order  of  pre-  i^^o- 
cedence,  and  number  of  attendants  of  the  various  oflBcers  iMode-^ 
of  the  Civil  Service  as  well  as  of  the  Imperial  army  '^"^ 
were  minutely  and  punctiliously  regulated.   This  system, 
which,  as  forming  the  pattern  upon  which  the  nobUity 
of  mediaeval  Europe  was  to  a  great  extent  modelled, 
perhaps  deserves  even  more  careful  study  than  it  has 
yet  received,  is  admirably  illustrated  by  the  letters  of 
Cflifisiodorus.    The  Noiitia  Utriusque  Imperii,  our  copies 
of  which  must  have  been  compiled  in  the  early  years  of 
the  Fifth  Century,  furnishes  us  with  a  picture  of  official 
life  which,  after  we  have  made  allowance  for  the  fact  that 
tiie  Empire  of  the  West  has  shrunk  into  the  Ostrogothic 
Eingdom  of  Italy  (with  the  addition  of  Dalmatia  and 
some  other  portions  of  Ulyiicum),  is  almost  precisely 
reproduced  in  the  pages  of  the  *  Various  Letters/  In  order 
that  the  student  may  understand  the  full  significance 
of  many  passages  in  those  letters,  and  especially  of  the 
superscriptions  by  which  each  letter  is  prefaced,  it  will 
be  well  to  give  a  brief  outline  of  the  system  which 
existed  alike  under  Theodosius  and  Theodoric. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  come  to  what  is  rather  NobOia- 
a  femily  than  a  class,  the  persons  bearing  the  title  "™^ 
H^obiHssimuaK     These  were   the  nearest   relatives    of 

'  Hia  ezisteDoe  of  tliis  title  is  proyed  not  only  by  the  language  of 
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the  reigning  Emperor;  his  brothers,  sisters,  sons,  and 
daughters.  The  title  therefore  is  not  unlike  that  of 
Royal  or  Imperial  Highness  in  modem  monarchies.  I 
am  not  sure  wKether  any  trace  can  be  found  of  the 
survival  of  this  title  in  tiie  Ostrogothic  Court.  Theo- 
dahad,  nephew  of  Theodoric,  is  addressed  simply  as 
•Vir  Senator  V  aiid  he  is  spoken  of  as  *praecelsus  et 
amplissimus  vir^.'  It  is  not  so,  however,  in  respect  of 
the  three  great  official  classes  which  follow — ^the  Ulustres, 
Spectabiles,  and  Clarissimi — ^whose  titles  were  rendered 
as  punctiliously  in  the  Italy  of  Theodoric  as  ever  they 
were  in  the  Italy  of  Diocletian  and  Constantine. 
BlastTM.  I.  The  Ulustres  were  a  small  and  select  circle  of  men, 
the  chief  depositaries  of  power  after  the  Sovereign,  and 
they  may  with  some  truth  be  compared  to  the  Cabinet 
Ministers  of  our  own  political  system.  The  'Notitia' 
mentions  thirteen  of  them  as  bearing  rule  in  the  Western 
Empire.     They  are  : 

1.  The  Praetorian  Praefect  of  Italy. 

2.  The  Praetorian  Praefect  of  the  Gauls. 

3.  The  Praefect  of  the  City  of  Rome. 

4.  The  Master  of  the  Foot  Guards  (Magister  Peditum 
in  Praesenti). 

5.  The  Master  of  the  Horse  Guards  (Magister  Equitum 
in  Praesenti). 

6.  The  Master  of  the  Horse  for  the  Gauls  (per  Gallias). 

7.  The  Grand  Chamberlain  (Praepositus  Sacri  Cubiculi). 

8.  The  Master  of  the  Offices. 

9.  The  Quaestor. 

ArcadiuB  in  the  Theododan  Code  z.  25.  i,  conoemuig '  Nobiliaaimae  paelUe, 
fUi&e  meae/  but  also  by  Zosimua  (iL  39),  who  sajs  that  Constantine 
bestowed  the  dignity  of  Nobilissimns  on  his  brother  Constantios  and  his 
nephew  Hannibalianni  (tQs  rod  Xfyofihou  vcafitXiaffifwv  vap*  airrov  Kwr- 
arayrlvov  rvx^yrts  drifts  alioi  r^s  (nryytvtlas) ;  and  by  Marcellinua  Comes, 
B.  a.  527,  who  says:  'Jostinas  Imperator  Justiniannm  ex  sorore  su& 
nepotem,  jamdndum  a  se  Nobilisdmnm  designatum,  participem  quoque 
regni  sui,  snooessoremqae  crearit.*  It  is  evident  that  the  title  did  not  c 
by  right  of  birth,  but  that  some  sort  of  declaration  of  it  was  necessary. 
*  Var.  iii.  15.  -  ■  Var.  viii.  23. 
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10.  The  Count  of  Sacred  Largesses. 

11.  The  Count  of  the  Private  Domains  (Comes  Rerum 
Privatarum). 

I  a.  The  Count  of  the  Household  Cavaby  (Comes 
Domestioorum  Equitum). 

13.  The  Count  of  the  Household  Infantry  (Comes 
Domesticorum  Peditum). 

Substantially  these  same  titles  were  borne  by  the 
niostres  to  whom  Cassiodorus  (himself  one  of  them) 
addressed  his  'Various  Letters.'  The  second  and  the 
sixth  (the  Praetorian  Praefect  of  the  Gauls,  and  the 
Master  of  the  Horse  for  the  Gauls)  may  possibly  have 
disappeared ;  and  yet,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Theodoric 
was  during  the  greater  part  of  his  reign  ruler  of  a  por- 
tion of  Gaul,  it  is  not  necessary  to  assume  even  this 
change.  Into  the  question  of  the  military  officers  I  wiU  not 
enter,  as  I  confess  that  I  do  not  understand  the  relations 
(whether  co-ordinate  or  subordinated  one  to  another)  of 
the  two  pairs  of  officers,  Nos.  4  and  5  and  Nos.  I2  and  13. 

The  rank  and  duties  of  the  Praetorian  Praefect  of  Italy, 
the  Master  of  the  Offices,  and  the  Quaestor  have  already 
been  described  in  the  first  chapter.  It  wiU  be  well  to 
say  a  few  words  as  to  the  four  remaining  civil  dignitaries, 
the  Praefect  of  the  City,  the  Grand  Chamberlain,  the 
Count  of  Sacred  Largesses,  and  the  Count  of  the  Pri- 
vate Domains. 

(a)  The  Praefectvs  Urbia  Eomae  was  by  virtue  of  his  Praefect 
office  head  of  the  Senate.  He  had  the  care  of  thcQ^i^y^^ 
Annona  or  corn-largesses  to  the  people,  the  command 
of  the  City-watch,  and  the  duty  of  keeping  the  aqueducts 
in  proper  repair.  The  shores  and  channel  of  the  Tiber, 
the  vast  cloacae  which  carried  off  the  refuse  of  the  City, 
the  quays  and  warehouses  of  Portus  at  the  river's  mouth 
were  also  under  his  authority.  The  officer  who  was 
duttged  with  taking  the  census,  the  officers  charged  with 
levying  the  duties  on  wiue,  the  masters  of  the  markets, 
the  superintendents  of  the  granaries,  the  curators  of 
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the  statues,  baths,  theatres,  and  the  other  public  build- 
ings with  which  the  City  was  adorned,  all  owned  the 
supreme  control  of  the  Urban  Praefect.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Fifth  Century  the  Vicarius  Urhis  (whom  it 
is  difficult  not  to  think  of  as  in  some  sort  subject  to 
the  Praefectue  Urbid)^  had  jurisdiction  over  all  central 
and  southern  Italy  and  Sicily.  But  if  this  was  the 
arrangement  then,  it  must  have  been  altered  before  the 
time  of  Cassiodorus,  who  certainly  appears  as  Praetorian 
Praefect  to  have  wielded  authority  over  the  greater  part 
of  Italy.  He  states,  however  \  that  the  Urban  Praefect  had, 
by  an  ancient  law,  jurisdiction,  not  only  over  Home  itself, 
but  over  all  the  district  within  lOO  miles  of  the  capital. 
Grand  (b)  The  ProeposUv^  Sdcri  CvMcvli  had  under  his 
^iSn  ^^^^^  ^®  large  staff  of  Grooms  of  the  Bedchamber,  at 
whose  head  stood  the  PriTnicerius  CvMmlariorum^  an 
officer  of  'respectable'  rank.  The  Castrenais,  Butler  or 
Seneschal,  with  his  army  of  lacqueys  and  pages  who 
attended  to  the  spreading  and  serving  of  the  royal  table ; 
the  Cornea  So/crae  VestiSy  who  with  similar  assistance 
took  charge  of  the  royal  wardrobe;  the  Comes  Do- 
nuyrum^  who  perhaps  superintended  the  needful  repairs 
of  the  royal  palace,  aU  took  their  orders  in  the  last 
resort  from  the  Grand  Chamberlain.  So,  too,  did  the 
three  Decurions,  officers  with  a  splendid  career  of  ad- 
vancement before  them,  who  marshalled  the  thirty  bril- 
liantly armed  Silentiarii,  that  paced  backwards  and  for- 
wards before  the  purple  veil  guarding  the  slumbers  of 
the  Sovereign. 
Count  of  (c)  The  Comes  8acrarv/m  Largitionvmi,  theoretically 
^]J^  only  the  Grand  Almoner  of  the  Sovereign,  discharged 
gefises.  in  practice  many  of  the  duties  of  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  The  mines,  the  mint,  the  Imperial  linen 
factories,  the  receipt  of  the  tribute  of  the  Provinces, 
and  many  other  departments  of  the  public  revenue 
were   originally   under   the   care   of  this  functionary, 

1  Var.  vi.  4. 
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whose  office  however,  as  we  are  expressly  told  by 
Cassiodoms,  had  lost  part  of  its  lustre,  probably  by  a 
transfer  of  some  of  these  duties  to  the  Count  of  the 
Private  Domains. 

Id)  This  Minister,  the  Comes  Rerwm  Privatarv/nij  had  Count  of 
the  superintendence  of  the  Imperial  estates  in  Italy  D^niing. 
and  the  Provinces.  Confiscations  and  the  absorption  by 
the  State  of  the  properties  of  defaulting  tax-payers  were 
probably  always  tending  to  increase  the  extent  of  these 
estates,  and  to  make  the  office  of  Count  of  the  Domain 
more  important.  The  collection  of  the  land-tax,  far 
the  most  important  item  of  the  Imperial  revenue,  was 
also  made  subject  to  his  authority.  Finally,  in  order, 
as  Cassiodoms  quaintly  observes  ^,  that  his  jurisdiction 
should  not  be  exercised  only  over  slaves  (the  cultivators 
of  the  State  domains),  some  authority  was  given  to  him 
within  the  City,  and  by  a  curious  division  of  labour 
all  duuqges  of  incestuous  crime,  or  of  the  spoliation  of 
graves,  were  brought  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Comes 
Privatamm. 

Besides  the  thirteen  persons  who,  as  acting  Ministers 
of  the  highest  class,  were  entitled  to  the  designation 
of  niustris,  there  were  also  those  whom  we  may  call 
honorary  members  of  the  class :  the  persons  who 
had  received  the  dignity  of  the  Patriciate — a  dignity 
which  was  frequently  bestowed  on  those  who  had  filled 
the  office  of  Consul,  and  which,  unlike  the  others  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking,  was  held  for  life. 

It  is  a  question  on  which  I  think  we  need  further 
information,  whether  a  person  who  had  once  filled  an 
Illustrioas  office  lost  the  right  to  be  so  addressed  on 
vacating  it.  I  am  not  sure  that  we  have  any  clear 
case  in  the  following  collection  of  an  ex-official  hold- 
ing this  courtesy-rank ;  but  it  seems  probable  that  such 
would  be  the  case. 

Considering  also  the  great  show  of  honour  with  which 
»  V»r.  vi.  8. 
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the  Consulate,  though  now  destitute  of  all  real  power, 
was  still  greeted,  it  seems  probable  that  the  Consuls  for 
the  yeai*  would  rank  as  lUustres ;  but  here,  too,  we  seem 
to  require  fuller  details. 

Specta-        n.   We  now  come  to  the  Second  Class,  the  SpectahileSy 
^®*'       which  consists  chiefly  of  the  lieutenants  and  deputies  of 
the  Illustres. 

For  instance,  every  Praetorian  Praefect  had  imme- 
diately under  him  a  certain  number  of  Vicarii^  each  of 
whom  was  a  Spectabilis.  The  Fraefecture  included  an 
extent  of  territory  equivalent  to  two  or  three  countries  of 
Modem  Europe  (for  instance,  the  Praefecture  of  the 
Gauls  embraced  Britain,  Gaul,  a  considerable  slice  of 
Germany,  Spain,  and  Morocco).  This  was  divided  into 
Dioceses  (in  the  instance  above  referred  to  Britain  formed 
one  Diocese,  Gaul  another,  and  Spain  with  its  attendant 
portion  of  Africa  a  third),  and  the  Diocese  was  again 
divided  into  Provinces.  The  title  of  the  ruler  of  the 
Diocese,  who  in  his  restricted  but  still  ample  domain 
wielded  a  similar  authority  to  tiiat  of  the  Illustrious 
Praefect,  was  Spectabilis  Vicarius. 

But  the  Praefect  and  the  Vicar  controlled  only  the 
civil  government  of  the  territories  over  which  they 
respectively  bore  sway.  The  military  command  of  the 
Diocese  was  vested  in  a  SpectahUis  Conies,  who  was  under 
the  orders  of  the  Illustrious  Magister  Militum.  Sub- 
ordinate in  some  way  to  the  Comes  was  the  Dux,  who 
was  also  a  Spectabilis,  but  whose  precise  relation  to  his 
superior  the  Comes  is,  to  me  at  least,  not  yet  clear  ^. 

^  I  think  the  lunal  aocount  of  the  mfttter  is  that  which  I  have  giyen 
elflewhere  (Italy  and  her  Invaders,  i.  227),  that  the  Cornea  had  military 
command  in  the  Diocese  and  the  Dux  in  the  Province.  But  on  closer 
examination  I  cannot  find  that  the  Notitia  altogether  bears  out  this 
view.  It  gives  us  for  the  Western  Empire  eight  Comites  and  twelve 
Duces.  The  former  pretty  nearly  correspond  to  the  Dioceses,  but  the 
latter  are  far  too  few  for  the  Provinces,  which  number  forty-two,  excluding 
aU  the  Provinces  of  Italy.  Besides,  in  some  cases  the  jurisdiction  appears 
to  be  the  same.    Thus  we  have  both  a  Dux  and  a  Comes  Britanniarum, 
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Besides  these  three  classes  of  dignitaries,  the  OastrenBia^ 
who  was  a  kind  of  head  steward  in  the  Imperial  house- 
hold, and  most  of  the  Heads  of  Departments  in  the  great 
administrative  offices,  such  as  the  Primicerius  Notariorum 
and  the  Magistri  Scriniorv/m,  ^,  bore  the  title  of  Specta- 
bilis.  We  have  perhaps  hardly  sufficient  data  for  an 
exact  calculation,  but  I  conjecture  that  there  would  be  as 
many  as  fifty  or  sixty  Spectabiles  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Theodoric. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  epithet  SvJblimis  (which  is 
ahnoet  unknown  to  the  Theodosian  Code),  when  it 
occurs  in  the  ^Yariae'  is  used  as  synonymous  with 
Spectabilis^. 

m.  The  Clarissimi  were  the  third  rank  in  the  official  Claria- 
hierarchy.  To  our  minds  it  may  appear  strange  that' 
the  'most  renowned'  should  come  below  '  the  respectable,' 
but  such  was  the  Imperial  pleasure.  The  title  *  Claris- 
simus '  had  moreover  its  own  value,  for  from  the  time  of 
Constantino  onwards  it  was  conferred  on  all  the  members 
of  the  Senate,  and  was  in  fact  identical  with  Senator^; 
and  this  was  doubtiess,  as  Usener  points  out^  the  reason 
why  the  letters  CL  were  still  appended  to  a  Roman  noble- 
man's name  after  he  had  risen  higher  in  the  official  scale 

ftod  the  Dux  Manritaniae  CaesarieiiBis  most,  one  would  think,  have  held 
oomBiand  in  a  region  as  large  or  larger  than  the  Comes  l^ngitaniae. 
Again,  we  have  a  Comes  ArgentoratensiB  and  a  Dux  MoguntiacensiB, 
two  officers  whose  power,  one  would  think,  was  pretty  nearly  equal. 
The  same  may  perhaps  be  said  of  the  Comes  Litoris  Saxonici  in  Britain 
and  the  Dox  Tractns  Armoricani  et  Nervicani  in  Gaol.  While  recog- 
nising a  general  inferiority  of  the  Dux  to  the  Comes,  I  do  not  think 
we  can,  with  the  Notitia  before  ns,  assert  that  the  Proyindal  Duces 
were  regularly  subordinated  to  the  Diocesan  Comes,  as  the  ProTindal 
Consulares  were  to  the  Diocesan  Yicarius.  And  the  fact  that  both 
Comes  and  Dux  were  addressed  as  Spectabilis  rather  confirms  this  view. 

*  Pkx>bably,  from  the  order  in  which  they  are  mentioned  by  the  Notitia. 

*  Sablimis  occurs  in  the  superscription  of  the  following  letters :  i.  2 ; 
!▼.  17;  V.  25,  30,  and  36;  ix.  11  and  14;  xii.  5. 

*  See  Emil  Ktlhn*8  Yerfassung  des  Bomischen  Beichs  i.  182,  and  the 
passages  quoted  there. 

*p.3i. 
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and  was  entitled  to  be  called  Spectabilis  or  Blustris.  The 
Con&alares  or  Correctores,  who  administered  the  Provinces 
under  the  Vicarii,  were  called  Clarissimi ;  and  we  shall 
observe  in  the  collection  before  us  many  other  cases  in 
which  the  title  is  given  to  men  in  high,  but  not  the 
highest,  positions  in  the  Civil  Service  of  the  State. 

Besides  the  three  classes  above  enumerated  there  were 

also: — 

Perfect        IV.  The  Perfectisdmij  to  which  some  of  the  smaller 

*'""'"''    provincial  governors  belonged,  as  well  as  some  of  the 

clerks  in  the  Revenue  Offices  (Numerarii)  who  had  seen 

long  service,  and  even  some  veteran  Decuiions. 

Below  these  again  were : — 
Egr^.       Y.  The  Egregiiy  who  were  also  Decuiions  who  had 
earned  a  right  to  promotion,  or  even  what  we  should  call 
veteran  non-commissioned  officers  in  the  army  (Frimi- 
pilares). 

But  of  these  two  classes  slight  mention  is  made  in  the 
Theodosian  Code,  and  none  at  all  (I  believe)  in  the 
*  Notitia '  or  the  *  Letters  of  Cassiodorus.' 


CHAPTER  IV. 

ON  THE  OPFIOIUM  OF  THE  PBAEPECTUB  PBAETOBIO  *. 

The  official  staff  that  served  under  the  Roman  gover-  Military 
nora  of  high  rank  was  an  elaborately  organised  body,  ^^^ 
with  a  carefully  arranged  system  of  promotion,  and  Roman 
liberal  superannuation  allowances  for  those  of  its  mem-  service. 
here  who  had  attained  a  certain  position  in  the  office. 

Although,  in  consequence  of  the  changes  introduced 
by  Diocletian  and  Constantine,  the  civil  and  military 
functions  had  been  for  the  most  part  divided  from  one 
another,  and  it  was  now  unusual  to  see  the  same  magis- 
trate riding  at  the  head  of  armies  and  hearing  causes  in 
the  Fraetorium,  in  theory  the  officers  of  the  Courts  of 
Justice  were  still  military  officers.  Their  service  was 
spoken  of  as  a  militia;  the  type  of  their  office  was  the 
cingulv/m^  or  military  belt;  and  one  of  the  leading 
officers  of  the  court,  as  we  shall  see,  was  styled  Comi- 
cularivSy  or  trumpeter. 

The  Praetorian  Praefect,  whose  office  had  been  at  first 
a  purely  military  one,  had  now  for  centuries  been  chiefly 
concerned  in  civil  administration,  and  as  Judge  over  the 
highest  court  of  appeal  in  the  Empire.  His  Ojfficivmi 
(or  staff  of  subordinates)  was,  at  any  rate  in  the  Fifth 
Century,  stiU  the  most  complete  and  highly  developed 
that  served  under  any  great  functionary ;  and  probably 
the  career  which  it  offered  to  its  members  was  more 
brilliant  than  any  that  they  could  look  for  elsewhere. 
Accordingly,  in  studying  the  composition  of  this  body 
we  shall  fajniliarise  ourselves  with  the  type  to  which 

I  To  iUoBtnte  the  Elevenih  Book  of  the  Variae,  Letten  1 8  to  35. 
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all  the  other  ofjicia  throughout  the  Empire  more  or  less 
closely  approximated. 

Our  chief  information  as  to   this   elaborate   official  Sources 
hierarchy  is  derived  from  three  sources  ^ : —  mati<m" 

(i)  The  Notitia  Dignitatvmi,  the  great  Official  Ga-Mtothe 
zetteer  of  the  Empire^,  which  in  its  existing  shape      ^""' 
appears  to  date  frx)m  the  reign  of  Arcadius  and  Hono- 
rius,  early  in  the  Fifth  Century. 

(2)  The  De  Magistratibus  of  Joannes  Lydus,  com- 
posed by  a  civil  servant  of  the  Eastern  Empire  in  the 
middle  of  the  Sixth  Century. 

(3)  The  Variae  Epistolae  of  Cassiodorus,  the  com- 
position of  which  ranges  from  about  504  to  540. 

The  first  of  these  authorities  relates  to  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Empires,  the  second  to  the  Eastern  alone,  the 
third  to  the  Western  Empire  as  represented  by  the  Os- 
trogothic  Kingdom  founded  by  Theodoric 

Much  light  is  also  thrown  on  the  subject  by  the 
Codes  of  Theodosius  and  Justinian. 

Godefroy's  Commentary  on  the  Theodosian  Code,  and 
Bethmann  HoUweg's  *  Gerichtsverfassung  des  sinken- 
den  Romischen  Reichs,'  are  the  chief  modem  works 
which  have  treated  of  the  subject. 

We  will  follow  the  order  in  which  the  various  offices  The  Of- 
are  arranged  by  the  *  Notitia,'  which  is  most  likely  to  a^l^i^ 
correspond  with  that  of  official  precedence.  ^^  ^e 

In  the  second  chapter  of  the  '  Notitia  Orientis,'  after 
an  enumeration  of  the  five  Dioceses  and  forty-six  Pro- 
vinces which  are  '  sub  dispositione  viri  illustris  Praefecti 
Praetorio  per  Orientem,'  we  have  this  list, '  Offidum  viri 
illostiis  Praefecti  Praetorio  Orientis : ' 

Princeps. 

Comicularius. 

Adjutor. 

*  See  Ttble,  p.  94. 

*  To  QM  »  modem  fllnBtration,  we  might  perhap*  wy  th*t  the  NotitiA 
IH0BitttfciiBi-Whiteker*B  AlauuiM  +  the  Annj  list. 
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Commentaiiensis. 

Ab  actis. 

NumerariL 

Subadjuvae. 

Cura  Epistolaram. 

R^erendarius. 

Exceptores. 

Adjutores. 

SmgulariL 

The  lists  of  the  offieia  of  all  the  other  Fraetoriazi 
Praefects  in  the  'Notitia'  are  exactly  the  same  as  this, 
except  that  under  the  head  'Praefectas  Praetorio  per 
niyricum '  we  have,  instead  of  the  simple  entry  '  Nume- 
rarii,' 

'  Numerarii  quatuor :  in  his  auri  unus,  operum  alter ;' 
and  the  '  Praefectus  Urbis  Romae '  had  under  his  Nume- 
rarii, a 

*  Primiscrinius,' 

and  between  the  '  Adjutores '  and  '  Singulaiii,' 
Censuales  and 
Nomenculatores. 

We  will  go  through  the  offices  enumerated  above  in 
order : 
Prinoeps.  (i)  The  Pbinoeps  was  the  head  of  the  whole  official 
stafil  In  the  case  of  the  officium  of  the  Praetorian  Prae-* 
feet,  however,  this  officer  seems,  after  the  compilation  of 
the  '  Notitia,'  to  have  disappeared,  and  his  rights  and  pri- 
vileges became  vested  in  the  Comicularius.  It  will  be 
observed  that  in  the  letters  of  Cassiodorus  to  the  mem- 
bers of  his  staff  there  is  none  addressed  to  the  Piinceps ; 
and  similarly  there  is  no  mention  of  a  Princeps  as  serv- 
ing under  the  Praetorian  Praefect  in  the  treatise  of 
Lydus.  This  elimination  of  the  Piinceps,  however,  was 
not  universally  applicable  to  all  the  offieia.  Cassiodorus 
(xi.  35)  mentions  a  Priificepa  Augu«torwmy  who  was, 
perhaps,  Princeps  of  the  Agentea  in  Bebns;  and  Lydus 
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more  distinctly  (*  De  Mag.'  iii.  24)  speaks  of  a  bargain 
made  between  the  Cornicularius  of  the  Praetorian  Prae- 
feet  and  the  IIplyKiy^  tQv  fiayiarpLavQvy  who  must  be 
supposed  to  be  Princeps  in  the  ofEcium  of  the  Ma-- 
gister  Ojfftciorum^  though  no  such  oflScer  appears  in  the 
•NotitiaV 

Speaking  generally,  however,  we  may  perhaps  say 
that  the  greater  part  of  what  we  are  about  to  hear  con- 
cerning the  rights  and  endowments  of  the  Cornicularius 
in  the  Praefect's  office  might  be  truly  asserted  of  the 
Princeps  at  the  time  when  the  ^  Notitia '  was  compiled, 
before  the  two  offices  had  been  amalgamated. 

(2)  The  Comicvlariua.  As  to  this  officer  we  have  a  Cornicu- 
good  many  details  in  the  pages  of  Joannes  Lydus.  ^^ 
The  antiquarian  and  etymological  part  of  his  information 
must  generally  be  received  with  caution ;  but  as  to  the 
actual  privileges  of  the  office  in  the  days  of  Justinian  we 
may  very  safely  speak  after  him,  since  it  was  an  office 
which  he  himseK  held,  and  whose  curtailed  gains  and 
privileges  caused  him  bitter  disappointment. 

'The  foremost  in  rank,'  says  he^,  *of  the  Emperor's 
assistants  (Adj  uteres)  is  even  to  this  day  called  Comi" 
cnlarius^  that  is  to  say  homed  (Kepatrrii),  or  fighting  in 
the  front  rank.  For  the  place  of  the  monarch  or  the  Caesar 
was  in  the  middle  of  the  army,  where  he  alone  might 
direct  the  stress  of  battle.  This  being  the  Emperor's  place, 
according  to  Frontinus,  on  the  left  wing  was  posted  the 
Praefect  or  Master  of  the  Horse,  and  on  the  right  the 
Praetors  or  L^ati,  the  latter  being  the  officers  left  in 
charge  of  the  army  when  their  year  of  office  was  drawing 
to  a  close,  to  hold  the  command  till  the  new  Consul 
should  come  out  to  take  it  from  them. 

*  Of  the  whole  Legion  then,  amounting  to  6,000  men, 

exclusive  of  cavalry  and  auxiliaries,  as  I  before  said,  the 

Comicularivs  took  the  foremost  place;   and  for  that 

reason  he  still  presides  over  the  whole  [civil]  service, 

'  See  ftbM>  Var.  34  and  28.  '  De  Mag.  iii.  3,  4*. 
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now  that  the  Praefect,  for  reasonB  before  stated,  no  longer 
goes  forth  to  battle. 

*  Since,  then,  all  the  rest  of  the  staff  are  called 
assistants  (Adjutorea),  the  Praefect  gives  an  intimation 
under  his  own  hand  to  him  who  is  entering  the  ser- 
vice in  what  department  (KariXoyos)  he  is  ordered 
to  take  up  his  station^.  And  the  following  are  the 
names  of  all  the  departments  of  the  service.  First  the 
Corniculariua,  resplendent  in  all  the  dignity  of  a  so- 
called  Count  (Kojiris;  comes;  companion),  but  having 
not  yet  laid  aside  his  belt  of  office,  nor  received  the 
honour  of  admission  to  the  palace,  or  what  they  call 
brevet-rank  (codicilli  vacantes),  which  honour  at  the  end 
of  his  term  of  service  is  given  to  him,  and  to  none  of  the 
other  chiefs  of  departments  \ 

'  And  after  the  Comicularius  follow : — 

*  2  Primiscrinii, 

'  2  Commentarisii, 

•a  Regendarii, 

'  2  Curae  Epistolarum, 
'  15  Scholae  of  Exceptores, 
and  then  the  "  unlearned  service  "  of  the  Singularii  V 

Again,  further  on  *,  Lydus,  who  delights  to  *  magnify 
his  office,'  gives  us  this  further  information  as  to  the 
rank  and  functions  of  the  Comicularius : 

'  Now  that,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  we  have  described 
all  the  various  official  grades,  it  is  meet  to  set  forth  the 
history  of  the  Comicularius,  the  venerable  head  of  the 
Civil  Service,  the  man  who,  as  beginning  and  ending, 
sums  up  in  himself  the  complete  history  of  the  whole 
official  order.      The   mere    antiquity  of  his    office    is 

^  Lydua  here  gives  the  Formula  for  the  admission  of  assistants,  'et 
coUoca  eum  in  legione  prima  adjutrice  nostra/  which  he  proceeds  to  trans- 
late into  Greek  for  the  benefit  of  his  readers  («a2  rti^cios  cArdv  ky  t^  npin^ 
rdyftari  ry  fiotfOovvri  ^fuv), 

'  I  have  slightly  expanded  a  sentence  here,  but  this  is  evidently  the 
author*s  meaning. 

'  Condensed  from  Lydus,  De  Mag.  iii.  4-7.  *  lb.  iii.  23-34. 
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sufficient  to  establish  his  credit,  seeing  that  he  was  the 
leader  of  his  troop  for  1,300  years,  and  made  his 
appearance  in  the  world  at  the  same  time  with  the 
sacred  City  of  Rome  itself:  for  the  Comicularius  was, 
from  the  first,  attendant  on  the  Master  of  the  Horse^  and 
the  Master  of  the  Horse  on  the  King,  and  thus  the 
Comicularius,  if  he  retained  nothing  of  his  office  but  the 
name,  would  still  be  connected  with  the  veiy  beginnings 
of  the  Roman  State. 

'  But  from  the  time  when  Domitian  appointed  Fuscus 
to  the  office  of  Praefect  of  the  Praetorians  (an  office  which 
had  been  instituted  by  Augustus),  and  abolished  the  rank 
of  Master  of  the  Horse,  taking  upon  himself  the  command 
of  the  army  ^,  everything  was  changed.  Henceforward, 
therefore,  all  affisiirs  that  were  transacted  in  the  office  of 
the  Praefect  were  arranged  by  the  Comicularius  alone, 
and  he  received  the  revenues  arising  from  them  for  his  own 
refreshment.  This  usage,  which  prevailed  from  the  days 
of  Domitian  to  our  own  Theodosius,  was  then  changed,  on 
account  of  the  usurpation  of  Rufinus.  For  the  Emperor 
Arcadius,  fearing  the  overgrown  power  of  the  Praefectoral 
office,  passed  a  law  that  the  Princeps  of  the  Magister 
[Officiorum]'s  stafiT^ . . .  should  appear  in  the  highest  courts, 
and  should  busy  himself  with  part  of  the  Praefect's 
duties,  and  especially  should  enquire  into  the  principle 
upon  which  orders  for  the  Imperial  post-horses 
((TwOrifjLaTa',  evectiones)  were  granted  ^  .  .  .  This  order 
of  Arcadius  was  inscribed  in  the  earlier  editions  of  the 
Theodosian  Code,  but  has  been  omitted  in  the  later  as 
superfluous. 

'Thus,  then,  the  Princeps  of  the  Magistriani,  being 
introduced  into  the  highest  courts,  but  possessing 
nothing  there  beyond  his  mere  empty  dignity,  made  a 

'  TbiB  leems  to  be  the  meaning  of  LyduB,  but  it  is  not  clearly  expressed. 
*  There  is  something  wanting  in  the  text  here. 

'  See  Cod.  Theod.  vi.  29.  8,  which  looks  rather  like  the  law  alluded  to 
by  Lydns,  notwithstanding  his  remark  about  its  omission. 

H  2 
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bargain  with  the  Comicularias  of  the  day,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  open  up  to  him  some  portion  of  the 
business;  and,  having  come  to  terms,  the  Princeps  agreed 
to  hand  over  to  the  Comicularius  one  pound's  weight  of 
gold  [i^4o]  monthly,  and  to  give  instant  gratuities  to  all 
his  subordinates  according  to  their  rank  in  the  service. 
In  consequence  of  this  compact  the  Comiculaiius  then 
in  office,  after  receiving  his  12  lbs.  weight  of  gold  without 
any  abatement,  with  every  show  of  honour  conceded  to 
his  superior  ^(?)  the  preferential  right  of  introducing 
*^  one-membered "  cases  {rriv  tQv  fiovojifp&v  ivTv\i&v 
€lcray<iyrjv),  having  reserved  to  himself,  beside  the  fees 
paid  for  promotion  in  the  office^,  and  other  sources 
of  gain,  especially  the  sole  right  of  subscribing  the  Acta 
of  the  court,  and  thus  provided  for  himself  a  yearly 
revenue  of  not  less  than  i,cx)o  aurei  [<3f  600].' 

I  have  endeavoured  to  translate  as  clearly  as  possible 
the  obscure  words  of  Lydus  as  to  this  bargain  between 
the  two  court-officers.  The  complaint  of  Lydus  appears 
to  be  that  the  Comicularius  of  the  day,  by  taking  the 
money  of  the  Princeps  Magistrianorum,  and  conceding 
to  him  in  return  the  preferential  claim  to  manage 
'  one-membered '  cases  (or  unopposed  business),  made  a 
purse  for  himself,  but  prepared  the  way  for  the  ruin 
of  his  successors.  The  monthly  payment  was,  I  think, 
to  be  made  for  twelve  months  only,  and  thus  the  whole 
amount  which  the  Comicularius  received  from  this 
source  was  only  j^48o,  but  from  other  sources — chiefly 
the  sums  paid  for  promotion  by  the  subordinate  mem- 
bers of  the  qfficium,  and  the  fees  charged  by  him  for 
affixing  his  subscription  to  the  acta  of  the  court — he  still 
betwron^  remained  in  receipt  of  a  yearly  revenue  of  ^600. 
*J^«  ,  The  jealousy  between  the  Officia  of  the  Praetorian 

of  the  Praefect  and  the  Magister  Officiomm  was  intense. 
^^l^  Almost  every  line  in  the  treatise  of  Lydus  testifies  to  it, 
Magister.  and  shows  that  the  former  office,  in  which  he  had  the 

^  rf>  Kptlrroyi,  '  {«  rov  fiaOfiov. 
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misfortune  to  serve,  was  being  roughly  shouldered  out 
of  the  way  by  its  younger  and  more  unscrupulous 
competitor. 

Lydus  continues^:  'Now,  what  followed,  like  the 
Peleus  of  Euripides,  I  can  never  describe  without  tears. 
For  on  account  of  all  these  sources  of  revenue  having 
been  dried  up,  I  myself  have  had  to  bear  my  part  in  the 
general  misery  of  our  time,  since,  though  I  have  reached 
the  highest  grade  of  promotion  in  the  service,  I  have 
derived  nothing  from  it  but  the  bare  name.  I  do  not 
blush  to  call  Justice  herself  as  a  witness  to  the  truth  of 
what  I  say,  when  I  affirm  that  I  am  not  conscious  of 
having  received  one  obol  from  the  Princeps,  nor  from 
the  Letters  Patent  for  promotions  in  the  office^.  For 
indeed  whence  should  I  have  derived  it,  since  it  was 
the  ancient  custom  that  those  who  in  any  way  appeared 
in  the  highest  courts  should  pay  to  the  ofjiciwm  seven 
and  thirty  awrei  [£22]  for  a  "one-membered"  suit;  but 
ever  after  this  bargain  was  made  there  has  been  given 
only  a  very  moderate  sum  of  copper — not  gold — in  a 
b^garly  way,  as  if  one  were  buying  a  flask  of  oil,  and 
that  not  regularly?  Or  how  compel  the  Princeps  to  pay 
the  ancient  covenanted  sum  to  the  Comicularius  of  the 
day,  when  he  now  scarcely  remembered  the  bare  name 
of  that  officer,  as  he  never  condescended  to  be  present  in 
the  court  when  promotions  were  made  from  a  lower 
grade  to  a  higher  ?  Bitterly  do»I  regret  that  1  was  so  late 
in  coming  to  perceive  for  what  a  paltry  price  I  was 
rendering  my  long  services  as  assistant  in  the  courts, 
receiving  in  fact  nothing  therefrom  as  my  own  solatium. 
It  serves  me  right,  however,  for  having  chosen  that  line 
of  employment,  as  I  will  explain,  if  the  reader  wiU  allow 
me  to  recount  to  him  my  career  from  its  commencement 
to  the  present  time.' 

^  De  Mmg.  iii.  25. 

'  6m6  rShf  Keyofifvofy  icoftir\€V(Tifjmv,   apparently   the    same   Boarce   of 
KTenoe  m  the  promotion-money  (r^v  kie  rov  fioBfiov  wpwofuop). 
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Lydus  then  goes  on  to  describe  his  arrival  at  Constan- 
tinople (a.d.  511),  his  intention  to  enter  the  Scrinium 
Merrumae  (in  which  he  would  have  served  under  the 
Magister  Officiorum),  and  his  abandonment  of  this 
intention  upon  the  pressing  entreaties  of  his  country- 
man Zoticus,  who  was  at  the  time  Praefectus  Praetorio. 
This  step  Lydus  looks  upon  as  the  fatal  mistake  of  his 
life,  though  the  consequences  of  it  to  him  were  in  some 
degree  mitigated  by  the  marriage  which  Zoticus  enabled 
him  to  make  with  a  lady  possessed  of  a  fortune  of  100 
pounds'  weight  of  gold  (.3^4,ocx)).  Her  property,  her 
virtues  (for  '  she  was  superior  to  all  women  who  have 
ever  been  admired  for  their  moral  excellence'),  and  the 
consolations  of  Philosophy  and  Literature,  did  much  to 
soothe  the  disappointment  of  Lydus,  who  nevertheless 
felt,  when  he  retired  to  his  books  after  forty  years  of 
service,  in  which  he  had  reached  the  unrewarded  post 
of  Comicularius,  that  his  official  life  had  been  a  failure. 

It  has  seemed  worth  while  to  give  this  sketch  of  the 
actual  career  of  a  Byzantine  official,  as  it  may  illustrate 
in  some  points  the  lives  of  the  functionaries  to  whom 
so  many  of  the  letters  of  Cassiodorus  are  addressed ; 
though  I  know  not  whether  we  have  any  indications 
of  such  a  rivalry  at  Ravenna  as  that  which  prevailed 
at  Constantinople  between  the  officium  of  the  Praefect 
and  that  of  the  Magister.  We  now  pass  on  to 
Adjutor.  (3)  The  Adjutor.  Some  of  the  uses  of  this  term  are 
very  perplexing.  It  seems  clear  (from  Lydus,  *  De  Mag.' 
iii.  3)  that  all  the  members  of  the  officium  were  known 
by  the  generic  name  Adjutores,  Here  however  we  may 
perhaps  safely  assume  that  Adjutor  means  simply  an 
assistant  to  the  officer  next  above  him,  as  we  find,  lower 
down  in  the  list  of  the  ^Notitia,'  the  Exceptores  fol- 
lowed by  their  Adjutores.  We  may  find  a  parallel  to 
Adjutor  in  the  word  Lieutenant,  which,  for  the  same 
reason  is  applied  to  officers  of  such  different  rank  as 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  a  Lieutenant-General, 
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a  Lientenani-Colonel,  and  a  simple  Lieutenant  in  the 
Army  or  Navy.  In  the  lists  of  Cassiodorus  and  Lydus 
we  find  no  mention  of  an  officer  bearing  the  special  name 
of  Adjator,  but  we  meet  instead  with  a  Primiscriniua,  Prfmi- 
of  whom,  according  to  Lydus,  there  were  two.  He  says  \  ■*'™""- 
*  After  the  Comicularius  are  two  Primiscrinii,  whom  the 
Greeks  call  first  of  the  service  \*  And  later  on  ^,  when 
he  is  describing  the  course  of  business  in  the  secretv/nv  of 
the  Praefect,  as  it  used  to  be  in  the  good  old  days,  he 
informs  us  that  after  judgment  had  been  given,  and  the 
Secretarii  had  read  to  the  litigant  the  decree  prepared 
by  the  Assessors  and  carefully  copied  by  one  of  the 
Cancellarii,  and  after  an  accurate  digest  of  the  case  had 
been  prepared  in  the  Latin  language  by  a  Secretarius, 
in  order  to  guard  against  future  error  or  misrepresenta- 
tion, the  successful  litigant  passed  on  with  the  decree 
in  hj3  hand  to  the  Primiscrinii,  who  appointed  an 
ojgHcer  to  execute  the  judgment  of  the  Court  ^.  These 
men  then  put  the  decree  into  its  final  shape  by  means 
of  the  persons  appointed  to  assist  them^  (men  who 
could  puzzle  even  the  professors  themselves  in  logical 
discussions),  and  endorsed  it  on  the  litigant's  petition 
in  characters  which  at  once  struck  awe  into  the  reader, 
and  which  seemed  actually  swollen  with  official  im- 
portance ^  The  name  and  titles  of  the  *  completing' 
officer  were  then  subscribed. 

If  the  suggestion  that  the  Primiscrinii  were  considered 
as  in  some  sense  substitutes  (Adju tores)  for  the  Comi- 
cularius be  correct,  we  may  perhaps  accoimt  for  there 

'  De  Mag.  lii  4. 

'  furA  8c  rdy  KOpH^tKOvX&piw  irpifUffMpiyioi  HvOy  ots  "EXXrjvts  irp^ovs  rijs 

'  De  Mag.  ill.  ii. 

*  wapijn  wpds  ToiH  w^iuCKfuviwi  rA^avrat  itcfiifiaffrijiu  roTs  dwowt^fffjJvots. 
Probably  we  should  read  rdi^orras  for  ri^ayras. 

*  ^wK^povr  9td  TBir  fimfittv  avrots  TtrayfUveay  (?  Adjntores). 

*  M  rov  virrov  rijt  irrvx^ir  ypA/Afiaaw  cddovs  avT6$€v  dwdinp  mi  i^ovffias 
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being  two  of  them  in  the  days  of  Lydus  by  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  Piinceps.  Tlie  office  of  Comicularius 
had  swallowed  up  that  of  Princeps,  and  accordingly  the 
single  Adjutor,  who  was  sufficient  at  the  compilation  of 
the  '  Notitia,'  had  to  be  multiplied  by  two. 
Cammen-  (4)  The  Comvientariensis,  Here  we  come  again  to  an 
or  (Sm"'  officer  who  is  mentioned  by  all  our  three  authorities, 
mentari-  though  in  Cassiodorus  he  seems  to  be  degraded  some 
steps  below  his  proper  rank  (but  this  may  only  be  from 
an  accidental  transposition  of  the  order  of  the  letters), 
and  though  Lydus  again  gives  us  two  of  the  name  in- 
stead of  one.  The  last-named  authority  inserts  next 
after  the  Primiscrinii  'two  Commentarisii — so  the  law 
calls  those  who  are  appointed  to  attend  to  the  drawing 
up  of  indictments  ^.* 

The  Commentariensis  (or  Commentarisius,  as  Lydus 
calls  him^)  was  evidently  the  chief  assistant  of  the 
Judge  in  all  matters  of  criminal  jurisdiction*.  We 
have  a  remarkably  full,  and  in  the  main  clear  account 
of  his  functions  in  the  pages  of  Lydus  (iii.  16-18),  from 
which  it  appears  that  be  was  promoted  from  the  ranks 
of  the  Exceptorea  (shorthand  writers),  and  had  six  of 
his  former  colleagues  serving  under  him  as  Adj uteres*. 
Great  was  the  power,  and  high  the  position  in  the  Civil 
Service,  of  the  Commentariensis.  The  whole  tribe  of 
process-servers,  gaolers,  lictors  * — all  that  we  now  under- 
stand by  the  police  force — waited  subserviently  on  his 
nod.    It  rested  with  him,  says  Lydus,  to  establish  the 

^  KOfXfityrapifftoi  0i/o  {o(rrw  82  roin  M  rwv  Vfrofunjfi&TOjy  ypcup^  rarro- 
/Uvovs  6  ySfjun  KoKtT)  (iii.  4).  I  accept  the  neoesBary  emendation  of  the 
text  proposed  in  the  Bonn  edition. 

'  To  avoid  confusion  I  will  use  the  term  '  Commentariensis  *  through- 
out. 

'  So  Bethmann  Hollweg  (p.  179),  *  Diess  ist  der  Gehfllfe  des  Magistrats 
bei  Verwaltung  der  Criminaljustiz.'  I  compare  him  in  the  following 
translation  of  Cassiodorus  to  a  '  magistrate's  clerk.* 

*  See  iii.  9  (p.  203,  ed.  Bonn),  and  combine  with  iii.  16.  The  AuguHales 
referred  to  in  the  latter  passage  were  a  higher  class  of  Ezoeptores. 

'  Applicitarii,  Clavicularii,  Lictores. 
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aathority  of  the  Court  of  Justice  by  means  of  the  whole- 
some fear  inspired  by  iron  chaiQs  and  scoturges  and  the 
whole  apparatus  of  torture^.  Nay,  not  only  did  the 
subordinate  magistrates  execute  their  sentences  by  his 
agency,  he  had  even  the  honour  of  being  chosen  by  the 
Emperor  himself  to  be  the  minister  of  vengeance  against 
the  persons  who  had  incurred  his  anger  or  his  suspicion. 
^  I  myself  remember/  says  Lydus,  *  when  I  was  serving  as 
Chartularius  in  the  office  of  the  Commentariensis,  under 
the  praefecture  of  Leontius  (a  man  of  the  highest  legal 
eminence),  and  when  the  wrath  of  Anastasius  was  kin- 
dled against  Apion,  a  person  of  the  most  exalted  rank, 
and  one  who  had  assisted  in  his  elevation  to  the  throne  ^, 
at  the  same  time  when  Eobad,  King  of  Persia,  blazed 
out  into  fury  ^,  that  then  all  the  confiscations  and  banish- 
ments which  were  ordered  by  the  enraged  Emperor  were 
entrusted  to  no  one  else  but  to  the  Commentarienses 
serving  under  the  Fraefect.  In  this  service  they  ac- 
quitted themselves  so  well,  with  such  vigour,  such  har- 
monious energy,  such  entire  clean-handedness  and  absence 
of  all  dishonest  gain,  as  to  move  the  admiration  of  the 
Emperor,  who  made  use  of  them  on  all  similar  occasions 
that  presented  themselves  in  the  remainder  of  his  reign. 
They  had  even  the  honour  of  being  employed  against 
Maoedonius,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  when  that  pre- 
late had  provoked  the  Emperor  by  suspending  all  in- 
tercourse with  him  as  a  heretic ;  and  that,  although 
Celer,  one  of  the  most  intimate  friends  of  Anastasius, 
was  at  that  very  time  holding  the  rank  of  Magister 
Officiorum.' 

An  officer  who  was  thus  privileged  to  lay  hands  on 
Patriarch  and  P&trician  in  the  name  of  Augustus  was 

*  cthfp^oit  HwiuHt  Koi  vocrcuair  dpqfAyuy  koI  irkfiitrptiv  wouctXiq,  <ra\€v6vTot¥ 
rf  f60^  r6  Sueaarffpiw  (iii.  i6). 

'  ore  Kmd&Tf  6  Uiparp  i<p\iytjuur€.  The  whole  pa§eage  is  myiterioQg,  but 
we  seem  to  faAve  here  an  aUuaion  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Persian  War 
(AJ>.  50J). 
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looked  up  to  with  awful  reverence  by  all  the  lower 
members  of  the  official  hierarchy ;  and  Lydus,  with  one 
graphic  touch,  brings  before  us  tiie  glow  of  gratified  self- 
love  with  which,  when  he  was  a  subordinate  Scriniarius, 
he  found  himself  honoured  by  the  familiar  conversation 
of  so  great  a  person  as  the  Commentariensis^:  ^I  too 
am  struck  with  somewhat  of  my  old  awe,  recurring  in 
memory  to  those  who  were  then  holders  of  the  office.  I 
remember  what  fear  of  the  Commentarisii  fell  upon  all 
who  at  all  took  the  lead  in  the  Officiurrij  but  especially 
on  the  Scriniarii ;  and  how  greatly  he  who  was  favoured 
with  a  chat  with  a  Commentarisius  passing  by  valued 
himself  on  the  honour.'  Lydus  also  describes  to  us 
how  the  Commentariensis,  instructed  by  the  Praefect, 
or  perhaps  even  by  the  Emperor  himself,  would  take 
with  him  one  of  his  faithful  servants,  the  Chartularii, 
would  visit  the  abode  of  the  suspected  pei*son  (who 
might,  as  we  have  seen,  be  one  of  the  very  highest 
officers  of  the  State),  and  would  then  in  his  presence 
dictate  in  solemn  Latin  words  the  indictment  which 
was  to  be  laid  against  him,  the  mere  hearing  of  which 
sometimes  brought  the  criminal  to  confess  his  guilt 
and  throw  himself  on  the  mercy  of  the  Emperor. 

It  was  from  this  commentunfi,  the  equivalent  of  a 
French  acte  d^acctbaation,  that  the  Commentariensis  de- 
rived his  title. 
Ab  Actis     (5)  The  Ab  Actis.     The  officer  who  bore  this  title 
rius  Ao^  (which  is  perhaps  the  same  as  the  Scriniarius  Actorum 
^^''^^O-  of  Cassiodorus  ^)  seems  to  have  been  exclusively  con- 
cerned with  civil  cases,  and  perhaps  held  the  same  place 
in  reference  to  them  that  the  Commentarienses  held  in 
criminal  matters  ^.    Practically,  his  office  appears  to  have 
been  very  much  what  we  understand  by  that  of  Chief 
Registrar  of  the  Court.    He  (or  they,  for  in  Lydus' 


*  iii.  17  (p.  210).  '  Var.  xi.  22. 

'  This  seems  to  be  Bethmann  HoUw^'b  view  (p.  181). 
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time  there  were  two  Ab  Actis  as  well  as  two  Commen- 
tarienses^)  was  chosen  from  the  select  body  of  short- 
hand writers  who  were  known  as  Augustales,  and  was 
assisted  by  six  men  of  the  same  class,  'men  of  high 
character  and  intelligence  and  still  in  the  vigour  of  their 
years  V  His  chief  business — and  in  this  he  was  served 
by  the  Nomenclaiores^  who  shouted  out  in  a  loud  voice 
the  names  of  the  litigants — was  to  introduce  the  plain- 
tiff and  defendant  into  the  Court,  or  to  make  a  brief 
statement  of  the  nature  of  the  case  to  the  presiding 
magistrate.  He  then  had  to  watch  the  course  of  the 
pleadings  and  listen  to  the  Judge's  decision,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  prepare  a  full  statement  of  the  case  for  the 
Registers  or  Journals  ^  of  the  Court.  These  Registers — 
at  least  in  the  flourishing  days  of  Roman  jurisprudence — 
were  most  fully  and  accurately  kept.  Even  the  Diea 
Nefa«ti  were  marked  upon  them,  and  the  reason  for  their 
being  observed  as  legal  holidays  duly  noted.  Elaborate 
indices,  prepared  by  the  Chartularii,  made  seai*ch  an 
easy  matter  to  those  who  wished  to  ascertain  what  was 
the  decision  of  the  law  upon  every  point ;  and  the  mar- 
ginal notes,  or  personalia,  prepared  in  Latin  *  by  the  Ab 
Actis  or  his  assistants,  were  so  excellent  and  so  full 
that  sometimes  when  the  original  entry  in  the  Registers 
had  been  lost  the  whole  case  could  be  sufficiently  recon- 
structed from  them  alone. 

The  question  was  already  mooted  at  Constantinople  in 
the  sixth  century  whence  the  Ab  Actis  derived  his  some- 
what elliptical  name ;  and  our  archaeology-loving  scribe 
was  able  to  inform  his  readers  that  as  the  officer  of  the 
household  who  was  called  A  Pigmentis  had  the  care  of 


'  Tliii  we  leam  from  iii.  30.    They  are  not  mentioned  in  iii.  4,  where  we 
ihoiilid  hare  expected  to  find  them. 
'  1^  iy3p€s  kpaaroi  koX  row€xi<n'aroi  mi  fftppiywrts  in  (Lydas  iii.  ao). 

*  ^iffTorr  4  KOTTilkaySir  (ivrl  tov  i<l>rjfi4poay). 

*  IraJuffrL    Of  course  the  emphasis  laid  on  this  point  proceeds  from 
the  Greek  nationality  of  our  present  authority. 


ram. 
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the  aromatic  ointments  of  the  Court ;  as  the  A  Sabania^ 
had  chaise  of  the  bathing  towels  of  the  baths ;  as  the 
A  Secretis  (who  was  called  Ad  Secretis  by  vulgar  By- 
zantines, ignorant  of  the  niceties  of  Latin  grammar)  was 
concerned  in  keeping  the  secret  counsels  of  his  Sovereign : 
so  the  Ab  Actis  derived  his  title  from  the  Acts  of  the 
Court  which  it  was  his  duty  to  keep  duly  posted  up  and 
properly  indexed. 
Nume-  (6)  The  Nwmerarii  (whose  exact  number  is  not  stated 
in  the  *Notitia^ ')  were  the  cashiers  of  the  Praefect's  office. 
Though  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Theodosian  Code, 
and  though  persons  exercising  this  function  must  always 
have  existed  in  a  great  Court  of  Justice  like  the  Prae- 
feet's,  we  hear  but  little  of  them  from  Cassiodorus'*;  and 
Lydus'  notices  of  the  5taT/ny<^toTaf,  who  seem  to  correspond 
to  the  Numerarii  *,  are  scanty  and  imperfect.  Our  Grer- 
man  commentator  has  collected  the  passages  of  the  Theo- 
dosian Code  which  relate  to  this  class  of  officers,  and 
has  shown  that  on  account  of  their  rapacity  and  extor- 
tion their  office  was  subjected  to  a  continual  process  of 
degradation.  All  the  Numerarii,  except  those  of  the  two 
highest  classes  of  judges  ^,  were  degraded  into  Tabvlarii^ 
a  name  which  had  previously  indicated  the  cashiers  of  a 
municipality  as  distinguished  from  those  in  the  Imperial 
service ;  and  the  Numerarii,  even  of  the  Praetorian  Prae- 
fect  himself,  were  made  subject  to  examination  by  torture. 
This  was  not  only  to  be  dreaded  on  account  of  the  bodily 


*  a6fiayov=hiovrel, 

'  Except,  aa  before  stated,  those  in  the  office  of  the  Praetorian  Praefect 
for  niyrioum.  These  were  four  in  number,  and  one  of  them  had  charge  of 
'gold/  another  of  '[public]  works.*  Further  information  is  requisite  to 
enable  us  to  explain  these  entries. 

'  They  are  alluded  to  in  Var.  xii.  13.  The  Canonicarii  (Tax-coUectors) 
had  plundered  the  Churches  of  Bruttii  and  Lucania  in  the  name  of  '  sedis 
nostrae  Numerarii  ;*  but  the  Numerarii  with  holy  horror  declared  that  they 
had  received  no  part  of  the  spoils. 

*  See  Bethmann  HoUweg,  184. 
'  Illustres  and  Spectabiles. 
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suffenng  which  it  inflicted,  but  was  also  a  mark  of  the 
hamble  condition  of  those  to  whom  it  was  applied. 

We  may  perhaps  see  in  the  Scriniarius  Curae  Mill-  Scrinia. 
taris  of  Cassiodorus  ^  one  of  these  Numerarii  detailed  ^^ 
for  service  as  paymaster  to  the  soldiers  who  waited  upon  MUita- 
the  orders  of  iJie  Praefect.  ™* 

(7)  The  Subadjuvae.    This  is  probably  a  somewhat  Sub- 
vague  term,  like  Adjutores,  and  indicates  a  second  and  *^i"^*®» 
lower  class  of  cashiers  who  acted  as  deputies  for  the 
r^ular  Numerarii. 

(8)  CuTU  Epistolarum.    The  oflScer  who  bore  this  title  Cura 
appears  to  have  had  the  duty  of  copying  out  all  letters  ^'*^^ 
relating  to  fiscal  matters  ^.     This  theory  as  to  his  office 

is  confirmed  by  the  words  of  Cassiodorus  (Yar.  xi.  23): 
'  Let  Constantinian  on  his  promotion  receive  the  care  of 
the  letters  relating  to  the  land-tax '  (Hie  itaque  episto- 
larum canonicarum  curam  provectus  accipiat). 

(9)  RegerendariuSy  or  Regendarius  ^.    This  officer  had  Regeren- 
the  charge  of  all  contracts  relating  to  the  very  important  ^r  R^en- 
department  of  the  Cursus  PubUcua^  or  Imperial  Maildanas. 
Service.    At  the  time  of  the  compilation  of  the  '  Notitia' 

only  one  person  appears  to  have  acted  in  this  capacity 
under  each  Praefect.  When  Lydus  wrote,  there  were 
two  Regendarii  in  each  Praefecture,  but,  owing  to  the 
increasing  influence  of  the  Magister  Officiorum  over  the 
Cursus  Publicus^  their  office  had  become  apparently 

'  xL  34. 

*  niis  ii  Bethmann  HoUweg*8  interpretation  of  the  words  of  Lydos,  oX 
rks  /Ur  M  rdis  hi/uHriou  ^r&aas  ^^ow  yf&<^ai  ii6vWf  rd  Xoiir6y  /rara- 
fporev/Mvm  (iiL  ai).  In  another  passage  (iii.  4,  5)  Lydus  appears  to 
MBgn  a  reason  for  the  fiust  that  the  Praefectos  Urbis  Constantinopolitanae, 
the  Magister  Militmn,  and  the  Magister  Offidorom  had  no  Cfwa  Episto* 
lamm  on  their  staff;  but  the  paragraph  is  to  me  hopelessly  obscure. 
Cofioasly  enoogh,  too,  while  he  avers  that  eYory  department  of  the  State 
(periiapi  erery  diocese)  had,  as  a  rule,  its  own  Gurae  Epistolarum,  he  limits 
the  two  in  the  Praetorian  Praefect's  office  to  the  diocese  of  Pontica  {icovpa 
iwt/oroX^pov/i.  UamMrfs  8vo). 

'  The  first  form  of  the  name  is  found  in  the  Notitia,  the  second  in 
Lydus  and  Cassiodorus. 

*  It  Is  not  easy  to  make  out  exactly  what  Lydus  wishes  us  to  understand 
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Utile  more  than  an  ill-paid  sinecure.  As  we  hear  nothing 
of  similar  changes  in  the  West,  the  Cursus  Publicus  was 
probably  a  part  of  the  public  service  which  was  directly 
under  the  control  of  Cassiodorus  when  Praetorian  Prae- 
fect,  and  was  administered  at  his  bidding  by  one  or  more 
Kegendarii. 

Excep.  (lo)  We  now  come  to  the  Eosceptorea,  or  shorthand 
writers  ^,  a  large  and  fluctuating  body  who  stood  on  the 
lowest  step  of  the  official  ladder  ^  and  formed  the  raw 
material  out  of  which  all  its  higher  functionaries  were 
fashioned  in  the  regular  order  of  promotion. 

Augna-  We  are  informed  by  Lydus^,  that  in  his  time  the 
Exceptores  in  the  Eastern  Empire  were  divided  into  two 
corps,  the  higher  one  caUed  Augustales^  who  were  limited 
in  number  to  thirty,  and  the  lower,  of  indefinite  number 
and  composing  the  rank  and  file  of  the  profession.  The 
Augustales  only  could  aspire  to  the  rank  of  Comicu- 
larius ;  but  in  order  that  some  prizes  might  stiU  be  left 
of  possible  attainment  by  the  larger  class,  the  rank  of 
Primiscrinius  was  tenable  by  those  who  remained  'on  the 
rolls  of  the  Exceptores.'  The  reason  for  this  change  was 
that  the  unchecked  application  of  the  principle  of 
seniority  to  so  large  a  body  of  public  servants  was 
throwing  all  the  more  important  offices  in  the  Courts  of 
Justice  into  the  hands  of  old  men.  The  principle  of 
'seniority  tempered  by  selection'  was  therefore  intro- 
duced, and  the  ablest  and  most  learned  members  of  the 
class  of  Exceptores  were  drafted  oflF  into  this  favoured 
section  of  Augustales,  fifteen  of  the  most  experienced  of 

about  the  Cunus  Pablicus ;  but  I  think  his  Btatementa  unount  to  thie,  that 
it  was  taken  by  Arcadius  from  the  Praetorian  Praefect  and  given  to  the 
Magister  Officiorum,  was  afterwards  restored  to  the  Praefect,  and  finally 
was  in  effect  destroyed  by  the  corrupt  administration  of  John  of  Gappa- 
docia.     (See  ii.  lo;  iii.  21,  61.) 

^  The  Ta\yypA^  of  Lydns. 

'  In  making  this  statement  I  consider  the  Adjutores  to  be  virtually 
another  class  of  Exceptores,  and  I  purposely  omit  the  Singularii  as  not 
belonging  to  the  Militia  Litierata,  which  alone  I  am  now  considering. 

*  iii.  6,  9. 
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whom  were  appropriated  to  the  special  service  of  the 
Emperor,  while  the  other  fifteen  filled  the  higher  offices 
(with  the  exception  of  the  Primiscriniate)  in  the 
Praefectoral  Courts^.  The  first  fifteen  were  called 
Depntati  ^,  the  others  were  apparently  known  simply  as  Deputati. 
Augastales. 

The  change  thus  described  by  Lydus  appears  to  have 
been  made  in  the  West  as  well  as  in  the  East,  since  we 
hear  in  the  *Variae'  of  Cassiodorus  (xi.  30)  of  the 
appointment  of  a  certain  Ursus  to  be  Primicerius  of  the 
Deputati,  and  of  Beatus  to  take  the  same  place  among 
the  Augustales  ^. 

(11)  The  Adjutorea  of  the  'Notitia'  were  probably  a  Adju- 
lower  class  of  Exceptores,  who  may  very  likely  have  dis-  *°'^* 
appeared  when  the  Augustales  were  formed  out  of  them 

by  the  process  of  differentiation  which  has  been  described 
above« 

We  have  now  gone  through  the  whole  of  what  was 
termed  the  'Learned  Service**  mentioned  in  the  *Notitia,' 
with  one  exception — the  title  of  an  officer,  in  himself 
homble  and  obscure,  who  has  given  his  name  to  the 
highest  functionaries  of  mediaeval  and  modem  Europe. 

(12)  The  CanceUariua  appears  in  the  'Notitia'  onlycancdU- 


nuH. 


>  I  tlunk  this  is  a  fair  sunmiary  of  LyduB  iii.  9  and  10,  bat  these  para- 
grapha  are  Tery  difficult  and  obscure. 

'  We  sbonld  certainly  have  expected  that  the  Augastales  would  be 
those  writers  who  were  specially  appropriated  to  the  Emperor's  service, 
but  the  other  condusion  necessarily  follows  from  the  language  of  Lydos 
(iiL  10) :  £0T€  mi2  vcrrc«a/8c/ra  i^  abrSiv  rSav  vftravanipoju  vc^p?  tc  leat  r^ 
XP^"^  xpccrr^oyK  vp^  ivoypeupifflf  rois  ficuriK€wriy  dtpoptaB^vaiy  ots  Ire  Mai 
wvif  Zifwovrdrovs  imXowjiv,  ol  rod  rdyfiaros  rSiv  K^ovaraXioinf  vpotr%6ownv, 

'  Hie  form  of  the  word  must  I  think  prevent  us  from  applying  the 
Prinoepi  AuffuHomm  of  xi.  35  to  the  same  class  of  officers. 

*  rodr  M  Ttus  koyuaut  rfrajfiivotn  y§irovpyieus  (Lydus  iii.  7).  U4pas  ft^y 
&8(  TMT  KoytMor  r^  rd^tats  ffvanfftdrofy  (iii.  ai).  The  'Learned  Service' 
may  be  taken  as  corresponding  to  '  a  post  fit  for  a  gentleman/  in  modem 
phnaeology.  In  our  present  Official  Du>ectorieB  the  members  of  the  Koyuef^ 
Tdfif  xppear  to  be  all  dignified  with  the  title  '  Esq. ;'  the  others  have  only 
•Mr.' 
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once  ^,  and  then  in  connection  not  with  the  Praetorian 
Praefect,  but  with  the  Master  of  the  Offices.  At  the  very 
end  of  the  Officium  of  this  dignitary,  after  the  six  Scholae 
and  four  Scrinia  of  his  subordinates,  and  after  the 
Admisaionales,  whom  we  must  look  upon  as  the  Ushers 
of  the  Court,  comes  the  entry, 

Cancellarii  : 

their  very  number  not  stated,  the  office  being  too  obscure 
to  make  a  few  less  or  more  a  matter  of  importance. 

After  the  compilation  of  the  *Notitia'  the  office  of 
Cancellarius  apparently  rose  somewhat  in  importance, 
and  was  introduced  into  other  departments  besides  that 
of  the  Master  of  the  Offices. 

One  Cancellarius  appears  attached  to  the  Court  of 
Cassiodorus  as  Praetorian  Praefect,  and  from  the  admo- 
nitions addressed  to  him  by  his  master  ^,  we  see  that  he 
had  it  in  his  power  considerably  to  aid  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  by  his  integrity,  or  to  hinder  it  by  showing 
himself  accessible  to  bribes. 

In  describing  the  Cancellarius,  as  in  almost  every  other 
part  of  his  treatise,  Lydus  has  to  teU  a  dismal  story  of 
ruin  and  decay  ^: 

*Now  the  Scriniarii  [subordinates  of  the  Magister 
Officiorum]  are  made  Cancellarii  and  Logothetes  and 
purveyors  of 'the  Imperial  table,  whereas  in  old  time  the 
Cancellarius  was  chosen  only  from  the  ranks  of  Augus- 
tales  and  Exceptores  who  had  served  with  credit.  La 
those  days  the  Judgment  Hall  [of  the  Praefect]  recognised 
only  two  Cancellarii,  who  received  an  aureus  apiece* 
per  day  from  the  Treasury.  There  was  aforetime  in  the 
Court  of  Justice  a  fence  separating  the  Magistrate  from 
his  subordinates,  and  this  fence,  being  made  of  long 
splinters  of  wood  plaxjed  diagonally,  was  called  cancelluSy 
from  its  likeness  to  network,  the  regular  Latin  word  for 

^  Occidentis  iz.  15.  'In  Var.  zi.  6,  which  Bee, 

'  iii.  36,  37.  *  About  twelve  Bhillings. 
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a  net  being  casses,  and  the  diminutive  cancellus^.  At 
this  latticed  barrier  then  stood  two  CaTtcdlariiy  by 
whom,  since  no  one  was  allowed  to  approach  the  judg- 
ment-seat, paper  was  brought  to  the  members  of  the  staff 
and  needful  messages  were  delivered.  But  now  that  the 
office  owing  to  the  number  of  its  holders  ^  has  fallen  into 
disrepute,  and  that  the  Treasury  no  longer  makes  a 
special  provision  for  their  maintenance,  almost  all  the 
hangers-on  of  the  Courts  of  Law  call  themselves  Cancel- 
laiii ;  and,  not  only  in  the  capital  but  in  the  Provinces, 
tiiey  give  themselves  this  title  in  order  that  they  may  be 
able  more  effectually  to  plunder  the  wealthy.' 

This  description  by  Lydus,  while  it  aptly  illustrates 
Cassiodorus'  exhortations  to  his  CanceUarii  to  keep 
their  hands  clean  from  bribes,  shows  how  lowly  their 
office  was  still  considered ;  and  indeed,  but  for  his  state- 
ment that  it  used  to  be  filled  by  veteran  Augustales,  we 
might  almost  have  doubted  whether  it  is  rightly  classed 
among  the  '  Learned  Services '  at  alL 

Now  at  any  rate  we  leave  the  ranks  of  the  gentle- End  of 
men  of  the  Civil  Service  behind  us,  and  come  to  tlientia^te- 
*  Militia  Uliterata,'  of  whom  the  '  Notitia '  enumerates  ratft. 
only 

(13)  The  SingvlaHij  a  class  of  men  of  whose  useful  Militia 
services  Lydus  speaks  in  terms  of  high  praise,  contrast-  ^^ 
ing  their  modest  efficiency  with  the  pompous  verbosity  *  Singu- 
of  the  Magistriani  (servants  of  the  Master  of  the  Offices) 
by  whom  they  were  being  generally  superseded  in  his 
day.   They  travelled  through  the  Provinces,  carrying  the 
Praefect's  orders,  and  riding  in  a  post-chaise  drawn  by  a 
single  horse  (veredus),  from  which  circumstance,  according 
to  Lydus,  they  derived  their  name  Singularii^. 

*  Tlilfl  deriTation  from  caawt  is,  of  course,  absurd. 

>  Can  this  be  the  meaning  of  cir  frki$os  f 

'  Kofon^oMuXXoppfffioovvrf  s  Pomp-bundle-wordiness,    an    Aristophanic 


*  De  DigaitaUbus  iiL  7. 
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We  observe  ihat  the  letter  of  Casedodorus^  addressed  to 
the  retirmg  chief  (Primicerius)  of  the  Singularii  informs 
him  that  he  is  promoted  to  a  place  among  the  King's 
Body-guard  (Domestici  et  Protectores),  a  suitable  reward 
for  one  who  had  not  been  a  member  of  the  '  Learned 
Services.' 

After  the  Singularii  Lydus  mentions  the  MancipeSy 
the  men  who  were  either  actually  slaves  or  were  at  any 
rate  engaged  in  servile  occupations ;  as,  for  instance,  the 
bakers  at  the  public  bakeries,  the  Ratumaliiy  who  dis* 
tributed  the  rations  to  the  receivers  of  the  annona^,  the 
Applicitarii  (officers  of  arrest),  and  ClaviculaTii  (gaolers), 
who,  as  we  before  heard,  obeyed  the  mandate  of  the 
Commentariensis.  The  lictors,  I  think,  are  not  men- 
tioned by  him.  A  corresponding  class  of  men  would 
probably  be  the  Apparitorea,  who  in  the  *  Notitia '  appear 
almost  exclusively  attached  to  the  service  of  the  great 
Ministers  of  War  \ 

Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  from  the  well-paid  and  often 
highly-connected  Princeps,  who,  no  doubt,  discussed  the 
business  of  the  court  with  the  Praetorian  Praefect  on 
terms  of  friendly  though  respectful  familiarity,  down  to 
the  gaoler  and  the  Uctor  and  the  lowest  of  the  half- 
servile  mancipesy  there  was  a  regular  gradation  of  rank, 
which  stiU  preserved,  in  the  staff  of  the  highest  court 
of  justice  in  the  land,  all  the  traditions  of  subordination 
and  discipline  which  had  once  characterised  the  mili- 
tary organisation  out  of  which  it  originally  sprang. 

*  Var.  xi.  31. 

s  ThiB  seemi  a  probable  explanation  of  a  rather  obacnre  passage. 

'  See  the  foUowing  sections  of  the  Notitia :  Magister  Militum  Praesen- 
tatis  (Oriens  v.  74,  vi.  77;  Oocidens  v.  281,  vi.  93);  M.  M.  per  Orientem 
(Or.  vii.  67);  M.  M.  per  Thracias  (Or.  viii.  61);  M.  M.  per  Illyricum  (Or. 
ix.  56) ;  Magister  Bquitnm  per  Gallias  (Goo.  vii.  1 1 7).  The  only  civil  officer 
who  has  Apparitores  is  the  Proconsul  Achaiae  (Oriens  xxi.  14). 
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The  Ecclesiastical  History  ('  Historia  Tripartita ')  seems 
to  have  been  the  first  of  the  works  of  Cassiodorus  to 
attract  the  notice  of  printers  at  the  revival  of  learning. 
The  Editio  Princeps  of  this  book  (folio)  was  printed  by  Editionea 
Johann  Schuszler,  at  Augsburg,  in  147a  ^.  ^^ 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  the  '  Chronicon '  is  contained  in 
a  collection  of  Chronicles  published  at  Basel  in  1529  by 
Joannes  Sichardus  (printer,  Henricus  Petrus).  The  con- 
tribution of  Cassiodorus  is  prefiEkced  by  an  appropriate 
Epistle  Dedicatory  to  Sir  Thos.  More,  in  which  a  parallel 
is  suggested  between  the  lives  of  these  two  literary 
statesmen. 

Next  followed  the  Editio  Princeps  of  the '  Variae,'  pub- 
lished at  Augsburg  in  1533,  ^7  Mariangelus  Accurtius. 

In  1553,  Joannes  Cuspinianus,  a  counsellor  of  the 
Emperor  Maximilian,  published  at  Basel  a  series  of 
Chronicles  with  which  he  interwove  the  Chronicle  of 
Cassiodorus,  and  to  which  he  prefixed  a  short  life  of 
our  author. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  the  collected  works  of  Cassio-  Edition 
doros  was  published  at  Paris  in  1579  by  Sebastianus  ^^^ 
NiveUius ;  and  other  editions  by  the  same  publisher  fol- 
lowed in  1584  and  1589.     This  edition  does  not  contain 
the  Tripartite  History,  the  Exposition  of  the  Psalter,  or 
the  '  Complexiones '  on  the  Epistles.    Some  notes,  not 

*  Hub  edition  is  described  by  Dibdin  (Biblioiheca  Spenceriana  iii 
344-5). 
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without  merit,  are  added,  which  were  compiled  in  1578 
by  '  Guliebnus  Fomerius,  Farisiensis,  Regius  apud  Au- 
relianenses  Consiliarius  et  Antecessor.'  The  annotator 
says  ^  that  these  notes  had  graduaUy  accumulated  on  the 
margin  of  his  copy  of  Cassiodorus,  an  author  who  had 
been  a  favourite  of  his  from  youth,  and  whom  he  had 
often  quoted  in  his  forensic  speeches. 

The  edition  of  Nivellius,  which  is  evidently  prepared 
with  a  view  to  aid  the  historical  rather  than  the  theo- 
logical study  of  the  writings  of  Cassiodorus,  contains  also 
the  Qothic  history  of  Jordanus  (sic),  the  '  Edictum  Theo- 
derid,*  the  letter  of  Sidonius  describing  the  Court  of 
Theodoric  IE  tlie  Visigoth  (453-466),  and  the  Panegyric 
of  Ennodius  on  Theodoric  the  Great.  The  letter  of 
Sidonius  is  evidently  inserted  owing  to  a  confusion 
between  the  two  Theodorics;  and  this  error  has  led 
many  later  commentators  astray.  But  the  reprint  of  the 
'  Edictum  Theoderici '  is  of  great  interest  and  value,  be- 
cause the  MS.  &om  which  it  was  taken  has  since  dis- 
appeared, and  none  other  is  known  to  be  in  existence. 
A  letter  is  prefixed  to  the  *  Edictum,'  written  by  Pierre 
Pithou  to  Edouard  Mold,  Dec.  31,  1578,  and  describing 
his  reasons  for  sending  this  document  to  the  publisher 
who  was  printing  the  works  of  Cassiodorus.  At  the 
same  time, '  that  the  West  might  not  have  cause  to  envy 
the  East,'  he  sent  a  MS.  of  the  *  Leges  Wisigothorum,'  with 
illustrative  extracts  from  Isidore  and  Procopius,  which 
is  printed  at  the  end  of  Nivellius'  edition. 

I  express  no  opinion  about  the  text  of  this  edition ; 
but  it  possesses  the  advantage  of  an  Index  to  the '  Variae ' 
only,  which  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  Panegyric  of 
Ennodius.  Caret's  Index,  which  is  in  itself  not  so  full, 
has  the  additional  disadvantage  of  being  muddled  up 
with  the  utterly  alien  matter  of  the  Tripartite  History. 

In  1588  appeared  an  edition  in  4to.  of  the  works  of 
Cassiodorus  (still  excluding  the  Tripartite  History  and 
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the  Biblical  Commentaries),  published  at  Paris  by  Marc 
Orry.  This  was  republished  in  1600  in  two  volumes 
i2mo. 

The  •  Variae '  and  *  Chronicon '  only,  in  lamo.  were  pub- 
lished at  Lyons  by  Jacques  Chouet  in  1595,  and  again 
by  Pierre  and  Jacques  Chouet  at  Geneva  in  1609,  and 
by  their  successors  in  1650.  These  editions  contain  the 
notes  of  Pierre  Brosse,  Jurisconsult,  as  well  as  those  of 
Fomerius. 

In  1679  appeared,  in  two  volumes  folio,  the  great  Edition 
Souen  edition  by  Francois  Jean  Garet  (of  the  Congre-  ^  *"^ 
gation  of  S.*  Maur),  which  has  ever  since  been  the 
standard  edition  of  the  works  of  Cassiodorus.  Garet 
speaks  of  collating  several  MSS.  of  various  ages  for 
the  text  of  this  edition,  especially  mentioning  'Codex 
S.  Audoeni'  (deficient  for  Books  5,  6,  and  7  of  the 
•  Variae '),  *  et  antiquissimae  membranae  S.  Remigii  Re- 
mensis'  (containing  only  the  first  four  books  of  the 
same  coUection).  A  codex  which  once  belonged  to  the 
jurist  Cujacius,  and  which  had  been  collated  with 
Aocurtius*  text  in  1575  by  a  certain  Claude  Grulart, 
seems  to  have  given  Garet  some  valuable  readings  by 
means  of  Grulart's  notes,  though  the  codex  itself  had 
disappeared.  Garet  s  edition  was  re-issued  at  Venice 
in  1729,  and  more  recently  in  Migne's  'Patrologia' 
(Paris,  1865),  of  which  it  forms  vols.  69  and  70. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that  all  these  ForUi- 
editions  will  be  rendered  obsolete  by  the  new  edition  ^^"* 
which  is  expected  to  appear  as  a  volume  of  the  *Auc-  tionby 
tores   Antiquissimi '   in    the    Monuvienta    Germanide    ^^' 
HietoTnca,     The  editor  is  Professor  Wilhelm  Meyer,  of 
Munich.    The  work  has  been  for  some  years  announced 
as  near  completion,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain 
how  soon  it  may  be  expected  to  appear. 

Finally,  I  must  not  omit  to  notice  the  fragments  of  Suppled 
an  oration  published  by  Baudi  de  Vesme  in  the  Trans-  ^^^^^ 
actions  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Turin  tions. 
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(1846).  These  fragments,  which  were  found  in  a  pa- 
Umpsest  MS.  of  the  Acts  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon, 
were  first  published  in  18122  by  Angelo  Mai,  who  was 
then  disposed  to  attribute  them  to  Symmachus  (the 
elder),  and  to  assign  them  to  the  early  part  of  the  fifth 
century.  On  reflection,  however,  he  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  were  probably  the  work  of  Cassio- 
dorus,  and  formed  part  of  a  panegyric  addressed  to 
Theodoric.  This  theory  appears  now  to  meet  with 
general  approval.  The  style  is  certainly  very  similar 
to  that  of  Cassiodorus;  but,  as  will  be  inferred  from 
the  doubt  as  to  their  origin,  there  is  littie  or  nothing 
in  these  scanty  fragments  which  adds  anything  to  our 
knowledge  of  tiie  history  of  Theodoric. 
Life  by  To  the  literature  relating  to  Cassiodorus  the  most 
*"  *  important  contribution  till  recent  times  was  the  life 
by  Garet  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  1679.  I  cannot  speak 
of  this  from  a  very  minute  investigation,  but  it  seems 
to  be  a  creditable  performance,  the  work  of  one  who 
had  carefuUy  studied  the  *Variae,'  but  unfortunately 
quite  misleading  as  to  the  whole  framework  of  the 
life  of  Cassiodorus,  from  the  confusion  which  it  makes 
between  him  and  his  father,  an  error  which  Garet  has 
probably  done  more  than  any  other  author  to  per- 
petuate. 
Life  by  The  life  by  Garet  was  paraphrased  in  French  by  Denys 
the.  de  8te  Marthe  (*Vie  de  Cassiodore,'  Paris,  1695),  whose 
work  has  enjoyed  a  reputation  to  which  it  was  not 
entitled  on  the  ground  either  of  originality  or  accuracy, 
but  which  was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  handy 
octavo  volume  written  in  French  was  accessible  to  a 
wider  circle  of  readers  than  Garet*s  unwieldy  folio  in 
Latin.  A  more  original  performance  was  that  of  Count 
Buat  (in  the  'Abhandlungen  der  KurfiirstlichenBairischen 
Akademie  der  Wissenschaften,'  Munich,  1763);  but  this 
author,  though  he  pointed  out  the  cardinal  error  of  Garet, 
his  confusion  between  Senator  and  his  father,  introduced 
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some  fuiiher  gratuitous  entanglements  of  his  own  into 
the  family  history  of  the  Cassiodori. 

All  these  works,  however,  are  rendered  entirely  obso-  Modem 
lete  by  three  excellent  monographs  which  have  recently  ^^p*^ 
been  pubUshed  in  Germany  on  the  life  and  writings  of 
Cassiodorus.     These  are — 

August  Thorbecke'a  'Cassiodorus  Senator'  (Heidelberg,  Thor- 
1867);  ,  ^^«- 

Adolph  Franz* 8  *  M.  Aurelius  Cassiodorius  Senator '  Franz. 
(Breslau,  1872);  and 

Hermann  Usenera  'Anecdoton  Holderi'  (Bonn,  1877),  Usener. 
described  in  the  second  chapter  of  this  introduction. 

Thorbecke  discusses  the  political,  and  Franz  the  reli- 
gious and  literary  aspects  of  the  life  of  their  common 
hero,  and  between  them  they  leave  no  point  of  importance 
in  obscurity.  Usener,  as  we  have  already  seen,  brings 
an  important  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
subject  in  presenting  us  with  Holder's  fragment;  and 
his  Commentary  (of  eighty  pages)  on  this  fragment  is 
a  model  of  patient  and  exhaustive  research.  It  seems 
probable  that  these  three  authors  have  really  said  pretty 
nearly  the  last  word  about  the  life  and  writings  of  Cas- 
siodorus. In  addition  to  these  authors  many  writers  of 
historical  works  in  Germany  have  of  late  years  inci- 
dentally contributed  to  a  more  accurate  understanding 
of  the  life  and  times  of  Cassiodorus. 

Dahn,  in  the  third  section  of  his  '  Eonige  der  Germa- 
nen*  (Wiirzburg,  1866),  has  written  a  treatise  on  the 
political  system  of  the  Ostrogoths  which  is  almost  a 
continuous  commentary  on  the  'Variae,'  and  from  which 
I  have  d^ved  the  greatest  possible  assistance. 

Kopke^  in  his '  Aniange  des  Eonigthums  bei  den  Gothen ' 
(Berlin,  1859),  has  condensed  into  a  small  compass  a 
large  amount  of  useful  disquisition  on  Cassiodorus  and 
his  copyist  Jordanes.  The  relation  between  these  two 
writers  was  also  elaborately  discussed  by  von  Sybel  in 
his  thesis  'De  Fontibus  Libri  Jordanis'  (Berlin,  1838), 
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and  by  Schirren,  in  his  monograph  'De  Ratione  quae 
inter  Jordanem  et  Cassiodorum  intercedat'  (Dorpat, 
1885).  The  latter,  though  upon  the  whole  a  creditable 
performance,  is  disfigured  by  one  or  two  strange 
blunders,  and  not  improved  by  some  displays  of  irrelevant 
learning. 

Von  Schubert^  in  his  '  Unterwerfung  der  Alamannen 
unter  die  Franken'  (Strassburg,  1884),  throws  some 
useful  light  on  the  question  of  the  date  of  the  early 
letters  in  the  '  Yariae ;'  and  Binding^  in  his  *  Oeschichte 
des  Burgundisch-Romanischen  Konigreichs'  (Leipzig, 
1868),  discusses  the  relations  between  Theodoric  and 
the  Sovereigns  of  Gaul,  as  disclosed  by  the  same  collec- 
tion of  letters,  in  a  manner  which  I  must  admit  to  be 
forcible,  though  I  do  not  accept  all  his  conclusions. 

Mom/msen,  in  his  paper  '  Die  Chronik  des  Cassiodorus 
Senator'  (Vol.  viii.  of  the  *Abhandlungen  der  Koniglich 
Sachsischen  Gesellschaft  der  Wissenschaften;'  Leipzig, 
1861),  has  said  all  that  is  to  be  said  concerning  the 
unfortunate  *  Chronicon'  of  Cassiodorus,  which  he  handles 
with  merciless  severity. 

To  say  that  Ebert,  in  his  'ALgemeine  Oeschichte  der 
Litteratur  des  Mittelalters  im  Abendlande'  (Leipzig, 
1874),  and  Wattenbachy  in  his  *  Deutschlands  Geschichts- 
queUen  im  Mittelalter,'  tell  us  with  fullness  and  accuracy 
just  what  the  student  ought  to  wish  to  know  concern- 
ing Cassiodorus  as  an  author,  is  only  to  say  that  they 
are  Ebert  and  Wattenbach.  Every  one  who  has  had 
occasion  to  refer  to  these  two  books  knows  their  merits. 

Passing  from  German  literature,  I  regret  that  I  am 
prevented  by  ignorance  of  the  Dutch  language  from 
forming  an  opinion  as  to  the  work  of  Thijm  (•  lets  over 
M.  A.  Cassiodorus  en  zijne  eeuw ;'  Amsterdam,  1 857),  which 
is  frequently  quoted  by  my  German  authorities. 

Oibbon  of  course  quotes  from  the  *  Variae,'  and  though 
he  did  not  know  them  intimately,  he  has  with  his  usual 
sagacity  apprehended  the  true  character  of  the  book  and  of 
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its  author.  But  the  best  account  of  the  '  Various  Letters' 
in  English,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  unfortunately  entombed 
in  the  pages  of  a  periodical,  being  an  article  by  Dean 
Churchy  contributed  in  July,  1880,  to  the  'Church  Quar- 
terly Review.'  There  is  also  a  very  good  though  neces- 
sarily brief  notice  of  Cassiodorus  in  Ugo  Balzanis  little 
volume  on  the  *  Early  Chroniclers  of  Italy,'  published  by 
the  Christian  Knowledge  Society  in  1883. 
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In  the  following  chronological  table  of  the  life  of 
Cassiodorus  I  have,  for  convenience  sake,  assumed  480 
as  the  year  of  his  birth,  and  575  as  that  of  his  death.  It 
is  now,  I  think,  sufficiently  proved  that  if  these  dates  are 
not  absolutely  correct,  they  cannot  be  more  than  a  year 
or  two  wrong  in  one  direction  or  the  other. 
Coxuniiar  As  dates  were  still  reckoned  by  Consulships,  at  any 
rate  through  the  greater  part  of  the  life  of  Cassiodorus, 
I  have  inserted  the  Consular  Fasti  for  the  period  in 
question.  It  will  be  seen  that  several  names  of  corre- 
spondents of  Cassiodorus  figure  in  this  list.  As  a  general 
though  not  universal  practice,  one  of  the  two  Consuls  at 
this  time  was  chosen  from  out  of  the  Senate  of  Rome 
and  the  other  from  that  of  Constantinople.  We  can 
almost  always  tell  whether  a  chronicler  belongs  to  the 
Eastern  or  Western  Empire  by  observing  whether  he 
puts  the  Eastern  or  Western  Consul  first.  Thus,  for  a.d. 
501,  Marcellinus  Comes,  who  was  an  official  of  the  Eastern 
Empire,  gives  us  *Pompeius  et  Avienus,  Coss. ;'  while  Cas- 
siodorus, in  his  '  Chronicon,'  assigns  the  year  to  'Avienus 
et  Pompeius.'  Pompeius  was  a  nobleman  of  Constan- 
tinople, nephew  of  the  Emperor  Anastasius ;  while  Avi- 
enus was  a  Roman  Senator  \  Again,  in  a.d.  490,  Marcel- 
Unus  gives  the  names  of  Longinus  and  Faustus,  which 
Cassiodorus  quotes  as  Faustus  and  Longinus.  Longinus 
was  a  brother  of  the  Emperor  Zeno,  and  Faustus  was  for 
many  years  Praetorian  Praefect  under  Theodoric,  and  was 
the  receiver  of  many  letters  in  the  following  collection. 

^  See  Usener,  p.  3a. 
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I  have  endeavoured  to  give  the  priority  alwajB  to  the 
Western  Consul  in  the  list  before  us,  except  in  those 
cases  where  an  Emperor  (who  was  of  course  an  Eastern) 
condescended  to  assume  the  Consular  trabea. 

Another  mode  of  reckoning  the  dates  which  the  reader  Indic- 
will  continually  meet  with  in  the  following  pages  is  by  ^^^^^' 
Indictiovs.  The  Indiction,  as  is  well  known,  was  a  cycle 
of  fifteen  years,  during  which,  as  we  have  reason  to 
believe,  the  assessment  for  the  taxes  remained  undis- 
turbed, a  fresh  valuation  being  made  all  round  when 
the  cycle  was  ended.  Traces  of  this  quindecennial 
period  may  be  found  in  the  third  century,  but  the  formal 
adoption  of  the  Indiction  is  generally  assigned  to  the 
Emperor  Constantine,  and  to  the  year  31^^.  The  Indiction 
itself,  and  every  one  of  the  years  composing  it,  began  on 
the  1st  of  September  of  the  calendar  year.  The  reason  for 
this  period  being  chosen  probably  was  that  the  harvests 
of  the  year  being  then  gathered  in,  the  collection  of  the 
tithes  of  the  produce,  which  formed  an  important  part  of 
tiie  Imperial  revenue,  could  be  at  once  proceeded  with. 
What  gives  an  especial  importance  to  this  method  of 
dating  by  Indictions,  for  the  reader  of  the  following 
letters  is,  that  most  of  the  great  offices  of  State  changed 
hands  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  of  the  Indiction 
(Sept.  i),  not  at  the  beginning  of  the  Calendar  year. 

To  make  such  a  mode  of  dating  the  year  at  all  satis- 
factory, it  would  seem  to  us  necessary  that  the  number 
of  the  cycle  itself,  as  well  as  of  the  year  in  the  cycle, 
should  be  given;  for  instance,  that  a.d.  313  should  be 
called  the  first  year  of  the  first  Indiction,  and  a.d.  351 
the  ninth  year  of  the  third  Indiction.  This  practice, 
however,  was  not  adopted  till  far  on  into  the  Middle 
Ages  '.    At  the  time  we  are  speaking  of,  the  word  Indic- 

^  Compwe  MaiquArdt  (Bomische  StaatiTerwaltimg  ii.  237).  He  remarks 
thai  the  Indiction  aeenu  to  have  been  first  adopted  in  Egypt,  and  did  not 
eome  into  nniTeraal  nse  aU  over  the  Empire  till  the  end  of  the  Fourth 
Centofj. 

'  The  Twelfth  Centmy,  aooording  to  Maiquardt. 
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tion  seems  generally  to  have  been  given  not  to  the  cycle 
itself,  but  to  the  year  in  the  cycle.  Thus,  313  was  the 
first  Indiction,  314  the  second  Indiction,  315  the  third 
Indiction,  and  so  on.  And  thus  we  find  a  year,  which 
from  other  sources  we  know  to  be  313,  called  the  first 
Indiction,  351  the  ninth  Indiction,  537  the  fifteenth 
Indiction,  without  any  clue  being  given  to  guide  us  to 
the  important  point  in  what  cycles  these  years  held 
respectively  the  first,  the  ninth,  and  the  fifteenth  places. 

As  the  Indiction  began  on  the  ist  of  September  a 
question  arises  whether  the  calendar  year  is  to  be 
named  after  the  number  of  the  Indiction  which  belongs 
to  its  beginning  or  its  end;  whether,  to  go  back  to 
the  beginning,  a.d.  312  or  a.d.  313  is  to  be  accounted 
the  first  Indiction.  The  practice  of  the  chroniclers  and 
of  most  writers  on  chronology  appears  to  be  in  favour 
of  the  latter  method,  which  is  natural,  inasmuch  as  nine 
months  of  the  Indiction  belong  to  the  later  date  and 
only  three  to  the  earlier.  Thus,  for  instance,  Marcellinus 
Comes  calls  the  year  of  the  Consulship  of  Belisarius, 
which  was  undoubtedly  535,  'Indictio  XIII:'  the  thir- 
teenth Indiction  of  that  cycle  having  begun  Sept.  i,  534, 
and  ended  August  31,  535.  But  it  is  well  that  the 
student  should  be  warned  that  our  greatest  English 
authority,  Mr.  Fynes  Clinton,  adopts  the  other  method. 
In  the  very  useful  table  of  comparative  chronology 
which  he  gives  in  his  Fasti  Romani^  he  assigns  the 
Indiction  to  that  year  of  the  Christian  era  in  which 
it  had  its  beginning,  and  accordingly  534,  not  535,  is 
identified  with  the  thirteenth  Indiction. 

In  order  to  translate  years  of  Indiction  into  years 
of  the  Christian  era  it  is  necessary  first  to  add  some 

^  Vol.  U.  pp.  a  14-216.  See  his  remarlu,  p.  210:  'The  Indictioiui  in 
Marcelliniui  and  in  the  Tables  of  Da  Fresnoy  are  compared  with  the 
Consulship  and  the  Jnlian  year  in  which  they  end.  In  the  following 
Table  they  are  compared  with  the  year  in  which  they  begin,  because 
the  years  of  the  Christian  era  are  here  made  the  measure  of  the  rest,  and 
contain  the  beginnings  of  all  the  other  epochs.* 
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multiple  of  15  {wJutt  multiple  our  knowledge  of  history 
must  inform  us)  to  312.  On  the  ist  of  September  of 
the  year  so  obtained  the  Indiction  cycle  began;  and 
for  any  other  year  of  the  same  cycle  we  must  of  course 
add  its  own  number  minus  one.  Thus,  when  we  find 
Cassiodorus  as  Praetorian  Praefect  writing  a  letter^ 
infonning  Joannes  of  his  appointment  to  the  office  of 
CancellariuB  *for  the  twelfth  Indiction/  as  we  know 
within  a  little  what  date  is  wanted,  we  first  of  all  add 
14x15  (=210)  to  312,  and  so  obtain  522.  The  first 
Indiction  in  that  cycle  ran  from  September  i,  522,  to 
August  31,  523.  The  twelfth  Indiction  was  therefore 
from  September  i,  533,  to  August  31,  534,  and  that  is 
the  date  we  require. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  we  find  a  letter  written  by 
Cassiodorus  as  Praetorian  Praefect  to  the  Provincials 
of  Istria^  SA  to  the  payment  of  tribute  for  the  first 
Indiction,  we  know  that  we  must  now  have  entered 
upon  a  new  cycle.  We  therefore  add  15x15  (=225) 
to  312,  and  get  537.  As  it  happens  to  be  the  first 
Indiction  that  we  require,  our  calculation  ends  here: 
September  i,  537,  to  August  31,  538,  is  the  answer 
required. 

If  anyone  objects  that  such  a  system  of  chronology 
is  cumbrous,  uncertain,  and  utterly  unscientific,  I  can 
only  say  that  I  entirely  agree  with  him,  and  that  the 
system  is  worthy  of  the  perverted  ingenuity  which 
produced  the  Nones  and  Ides  of  the  Roman  Calendar. 

In  the  following  tables  I  have  not  attempted  to  mark 
the  years  of  the  Indiction,  on  account  of  the  confusion 
caused  by  the  fact  that  two  calendar  years  require  the 
same  number.  But  I  have  denoted  by  the  abbrevia- 
tion 'Ind.'  the  years  in  which  each  cycle  of  the  In- 
dictions  began.  These  years  are  492,  507,  522,  537,  552, 
and  567. 

»  Var.  jL  6.  '  Vw.  xii.  23, 
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LETTERS  OF  CASSIODORUS. 


K  2 


PREFACE \ 


Leakned  men,  who  had  become  my  friends  through  ReaBon 
conversations  which  we  had  had  together,  or  benefits  catwn :  ' 
which  I  had  bestowed  upon  them,  sought  to  Persuade  ^^?J^ 
me  to  draw  together  into  one  work  the  various  utter- 
ances which  it  had  been  my  duty  to  make,  during  my 
tenure  of  office,  for  the  explanation  of  different  affairs. 
They  desired  me  to  do  this,  in  order  that  future  genera- 
tions might  recognise  the  painful  labours  which  I  had 
undergone  for  the  public  good,  and  the  workings  of  my 
own  unbribed  conscience.     I  then  replied  that  their 
very  kindness  for  me  might  turn  out  to  my  disad- 
vantage, since  the  letters  which  their  good-will  found 
acceptable  might  to  future  readers  seem  insipid.     I  re- 
minded them  also  of  the  words  of  Horace,  warning  us 
of  the  dangers  of  hasty  publication. 

*  You  see,'  said  I, '  that  all  require  from  me  a  speedy  Bifficnlty 
reply  to  their  petitions ;  and  do  you  think  that  I  couch  ing. 
those  replies  in  words  which  leave  me  nothing  to  regret 
hereafter?  Our  diction  must  be  somewhat  rude  when 
there  is  no  sufficient  delay  to  enable  the  speaker  to  choose 
words  which  shall  rightly  express  the  precise  shade  of  his 
meaning.  Speech  is  the  common  gift  of  all  mankind : 
it  is  embellishment  (omatus)  alone  which  distinguishes 
between  the  learned  and  unlearned.  The  author  is  told 
to  keep  his  writings  by  him  for  nine  years  for  reflection ; 
but  I  have  not  as  many  hours,  hardly  as  many  moments. 

^  Tranalated  in  full. 
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As  soon  as  I  begin  the  petitioner  worries  me  with  his 
clamours,  and  hurries  me  too  much  to  prevent  my  finish- 
ing cautiously,  even  if  I  have  so  begun  my  task.  One 
vexes  me  past  endurance  by  his  interruptions  and  in- 
nuendoes ;  another  torments  me  with  the  doleful  tale  of 
his  miseries ;  others  surround  me  with  the  mad  shouts 
of  their  seditious  contentions  ^.  In  such  circumstances 
how  can  you  expect  elegance  of  language,  when  we 
have  scarcely  opportunity  to  put  words  together  in  any 
fashion  1  Even  at  night  indescribable  cares  are  flitting 
round  our  couch  ^,  while  we  are  harassed  with  fear 
lest  the  cities  should  lack  their  supplies  of  food — food 
which  the  common  people  insist  upon  more  than  any- 
thing else,  caring  more  for  their  bellies  than  for  the 
gratification  of  their  ears  by  eloquence.  This  thought 
obliges  us  to  wander  in  imagination  through  all  the 
Provinces,  and  ever  to  enquire  after  the  execution  of 
our  orders,  since  it  is  not  enough  to  tell  our  staff 
what  has  to  be  done,  but  the  diligent  administrator 
must  see  that  it  is  done  ^.  Therefore,  I  pray  you, 
spare  us  your  harmful  love.  I  must  decline  this  per- 
suasion of  yours,  which  will  bring  me  more  of  danger 
than  of  glory.' 

So  I  pleaded;  but  they  plied  me  all  the  more  with 
such  arguments  as  these : 
ThePrae-  *A11  men  have  known  you  as  Praefect  of  the  Prae- 
torian throne,  a  dignity  which  all  other  public  employ- 
ments wait  upon  like  lacqueys.  For  from  this  high 
office,  ways  and  means  for  the  army  are  demanded; 
from  this,  without  any  regard  for  the  difficulty  of  the 

^  <  Alii  furiosa  contentioniim  seditione  circtundant.'  This  is  probably 
meant  to  describe  turbulent  Goths. 

'  ov  xp^  iroyvi^x^oF  cvScir  fiovKrf^pov  6»Zpa  (II.  il.  24). 

'  Quia  non  suffidt  agenda  militibus  ixnperare,  nisi  haeo  Judids  assiduitaa 
Tideatur  ezigere. 
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times,  the  food  of  the  people  is  required;  on  this,  a 
weight  of  judicial  responsibility  is  thrown,  which  would 
be  by  itself  a  heavy  burden.  Now  the  law,  which 
has  thrown  this  immense  load  on  the  Praefect's  office, 
has,  on  the  other  hand,  honoured  him  by  putting  ahnost 
all  things  under  his  control  In  truth,  what  interval  of 
leisure  could  you  snatch  from  your  public  labours,  when 
into  your  single  breast  flowed  every  claim  which  could 
be  made  on  behalf  of  the  common  good  of  alii 

*We  must  add,  moreover,  that  when  you  were  on  The 
frequent  occasions  charged  with  the  office  of  the  Quaes-  Sjl/" 
torship,  the  leisure  which  you  might  have  enjoyed  was 
taken  from  you  by  your  own  constant  thoughtfulness 
for  the  public  good ;  and  when  you  were  thus  bearing 
the  weight  of  an  honour  which  was  not  the  highest, 
your  Sovereigns  used  to  lay  upon  you  those  duties, 
properly  belonging  to  other  offices,  which  their  own 
holders  were  unable  to  discharge^.  All  these  duties 
you  discharged  with  absolute  freedom  from  corruption, 
following  your  father's  example  in  receiving,  from  those 
who  hoped  for  your  favour,  nothing  but  the  obligation 
to  serve  them,  and  bestowing  on  petitioners  all  that 
they  had  a  right  to  ask  for  without  traffic  or  reward. 

'  Moreover,  men  know  that  the  conversations  which  Intimacy 
you  were  honoured  by  holding  with  the  King  occu-  "Seodo- 
pied   a   large   portion   of  your    days,  greatly   to   the™' 
public  welfare^,  so  that  men  of  leisure  have  no  right 

*  'Addimiu  etuun  qaod  frequenter  Qaaesturae  vidbus  ingiavato  otii 
tempos  ftdimit  crebra  oogitatio,  et  velut  mediocribui  fascibus  insudanti, 
flla  tibi  de  aliii  honoribiu  principes  yidentnr  imponere,  quae  proprii  Ju- 
dices  neqaeant  ezpUcare.'  This  is  probably  the  olearest  aoooimt  that  is 
anywliere  given  of  the  pecnliar  and  somewhat  undefined  position  held  by 
OMsiodoms  during  the  greater  part  of  the  reign  of  Theodoric. 

*  '  Bcgnm  quinetiam  gloriofla  eolloqnia  pro  magnA  diei  parte  in  bonum 
poUieiun  te  oocnpare  novemnt.*  It  is  difficult  to  translate  the  expressive 
term*  '  gloriosa  oolloquia.* 
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to  expect  that  their  requirements  shall  be  met  by  you, 
whose  day  was  thus  occupied  with  continuous  toil^. 
But  in  truth  this  will  redound  yet  more  to  your  glory, 
if  amid  so  many  and  such  severe  labours  you  succeed 
in  wilting  that  which  is  worthy  to  be  read  Besides, 
your  work  can  without  wounding  their  self-love  instruct 
imlettered  persons  who  are  not  prepared  by  any  con- 
sciousness of  eloquence  for  the  service  of  the  Republic  ^ ; 
and  the  experience  which  you  have  gained  by  being 
tossed  to  and  fro  on  the  waves  of  stormy  altercation, 
they  in  their  more  tranquil  lot  may  more  fortunately 
make  their  own.  Again  (and  here  we  make  an  appeal 
which  your  loyalty  cannot  resist),  if  you  allow  posterity 
to  be  ignorant  of  the  numerous  benefits  conferred  by 
your  King,  it  is  in  vain  that  with  benevolent  eagerness 
he  BO  often  granted  your  requests.  Do  not,  we  pray, 
draw  back  once  more  into  silence  and  obscurity  those 
who,  whUe  you  were  sounding  their  eulogies,  seemed 
worthy  to  receive  illustrious  dignities.  For  you  then 
professed  to  describe  them  with  true  praises,  and  to 
paint  their  characters  with  the  colours  of  history  ^ 
Now  if  you  leave  it  to  posterity  to  write  the  panegyric 
on  these  men,  you  take  away  as  it  were  from  those  who 
die  an  honourable  death  the  funeral  oration  to  which, 
by  the  customs  of  our  ancestors,  they  are  entitled.  Be- 
sides, in  these  letters  you  correct  immorality  with  a 
ruler's  authority ;  you  break  the  insolence  of  the  trans- 
gressor; you  restore  to  the  laws  their  reverence.  Do 
you  stiU  hesitate  about  publishing  that  which,  as  you 

'  'Ut  fastidiam  sit  otiosis  exspectare  quae  ta  continno  labore  cognosceris 
STutinere.'    I  cannot  translate  this  literaUy. 

'  *  Eudes  Tiros  et  ad  Bempnblicam  conflci&  facnndift  praeparatos.'  Surely 
some  negative  lias  dropped  out  of  the  latter  clause. 

*  'Tn  enim  illos  assumpeisti  vera  laude  describere,  et  qnodammodo  his- 
torioo  colore  depingere.* 
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know,  satisfies  so  many  needs  ?  Will  you  conceal,  if  we 
may  say  so,  the  mirror  of  your  own  mind,  in  which  all 
ages  to  come  may  behold  your  likeness  ?  Often  does  it 
happen  that  a  man  begets  a  son  unlike  himself,  but  his 
writings  are  hardly  ever  found  unequal  to  his  cha- 
racter*. The  progeny  of  his  own  will  is  his  truest 
child ;  what  is  bom  in  the  secret  recesses  of  his  own 
heart  is  that  by  which  posterity  will  know  him  best. 

'You  have  ofben,  amid  universal  acclamation,  pro-GotHo 
nonnced  the  praises  of  kings  and  queens.    In  twelve  * 

books  you  have  compiled  the  History  of  the  Goths, 
calling  the  story  of  their  triumphs^.  Since  these  works 
have  had  such  favourable  fortunes,  and  since  you  have 
thus  served  your  first  campaign  in  literature,  why  hesi- 
tate to  give  these  productions  of  yours  also  to  the 
publici' 

So  pleaded  my  friends,  and  to  my  shame  I  must  own  Caisiodo- 
that  I  was  conquered,  and  could  no  longer  resist  so  many  ^tTto 
prayers ;  especially  when  I  saw  myself  accused  of  want  P^^li«^« 
of  affection.    I  have  now  only  to  crave  my  readers' 
pardon;  and  if  they  find  rashness  and  presumption  in  my 
attempt,  to  blame  my  advisers  rather  than  me,  since  my 
own  judgment  agrees  with  that  of  my  severest  critic. 

All  the  letters,  therefore,  which  I  have  been  able  to  find 

'  '  Contingit  enim  dissimilem  filiam  pleromque  generari,  oratio  dispar 
mofibns  vix  potest  inyeniri.* 

'  'Daodedm  librU  Grotbomm  hiatoriam  de/loratis  prosperitatibus  con- 
didistL*  By  an  extraordinary  error  this  sentence  has  been  interpreted  to 
mean  that  CaadodoniB  wrote  his  bietory  of  the  G^tbs  after  tbeir  prosperity 
bad  &ded ;  and  some  writers  have  accordingly  laboured,  quite  hopelessly, 
to  bring  down  the  composition  of  the  Gothic  History  to  a  late  period  in 
the  reign  of  Athalaric.  It  is  perfectly  clear  from  many  passages  that 
CsMiodonia  uses  'deflorare'  in  the  sense  of  'picking  flowers/  'culling  a 
nosegay.*  See  Historia  Tripartita,  Preface  (twice);  De  Instit.  Divin. 
IHterarom,  cap.  zzx ;  and  De  Orthographic,  cap.  ii  (title).  I  doubt  not 
that  careful  search  would  discover  many  more  instances.  It  is  only 
itnage  to  me  that  Cassiodorus  should,  by  the  words  'defloratis  pro*- 
periiaiibms,''  so  naively  confess  the  one-sided  character  of  his  history. 
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in  various  public  archives  that  had  been  dictated  by  me 
as  Quaestor,  as  Magister  [Officiorum],  or  as  Praefect,  are 
here  collected  and  arranged  in  twelve  books.  By  the 
variety  of  subjects  touched  upon,  the  attention  of  the 
reader  will  be  aroused,  and  it  will  be  maintained  by 
the  feeling  that  he  is  rapidly  approaching  the  conclusion 
of  the  letter. 

I  have  also  wished  to  preserve  others  from  those 
unpolished  and  hasty  forms  of  speech  into  which  I 
am  conscious  that  I  have  often  fallen  in  announcing 
the  bestowal  of  dignities,  a  kind  of  document  which 
is  often  asked  for  in  such  haste  that  there  seems  scarce 
time  for  the  mere  manual  labour  of  writing  it.  I 
have  therefore  included  in  my  Sixth  and  Seventh  Books 
Formulae  for  the  granting  of  all  the  dignities  of  the 
State,  hoping  thus  to  be  of  some  service  to  myself, 
though  at  a  late  period  of  my  career,  and  to  help  my 
successors  who  may  be  hard  pressed  for  time.  What 
I  have  thus  written  concerning  the  past  will  serve 
equally  well  for  the  future,  since  I  have  said  nothing 
about  the  qualities  of  the  individual  office-holder,  but 
have  made  such  explanations  as  seemed  suitable  con- 
cerning the  office. 
Beaflon  As  for  the  title  of  all  twelve  books,  the  index  of 
title  Vft-  ^^  work,  the  herald  of  its  meaning,  the  expression 
riarum.  jj^  briefest  compass  of  the  whole  performance,  I  have 
for  this  chosen  the  name  variae.  And  this,  because 
it  was  necessary  for  me  not  always  to  use  the  same 
style,  since  I  had  undertaken  to  address  various  kinds 
of  persons.  One  must  speak  in  one  way  to  men  jaded 
with  much  reading;  in  another  to  those  who  skim 
lightly  over  the  surface,  tasting  here  and  there;  in 
another  (if  one  would  persuade  them),  to  persons  who 
are  devoid  of  a  taste  for  letters,  since  it  is  sometimes 
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m  proof  of  skill  to  avoid  the  very  things  which  please 
the  learned.  In  short,  the  definition  given  by  our 
ancestors  is  a  good  one :  *  To  speak  fitly  is  to  persuade 
the  hearers  to  accept  your  wishes  for  their  own.'  Nor 
was  it  at  random  that  the  prudence  of  Antiquity  thus 
defined  the  three  modes  of  speaking: — 

(i)  The  hvmMe  style,  which  seems  to  creep  along  the  Thethree 
ground  in  the  very  expression  of  its  thought.  oompo^- 

(2)  The  middle  style,  which  is  neither  swollen  with  ^^^' 
self-importance  nor  shrunk  into  littleness;   but  being 
placed  between  the  two,  and  enriched  by  a  peculiar 
el^ance,  is  contained  within  its  own  true  boundaries. 

(3)  The  saprenie  style,  which  by  exquisite  phraseology 
is  raised  to  the  very  highest  pitch  of  oratory. 

The  object  of  this  distinction  is  that  the  various  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men  may  each  receive  their  appropri- 
ate address,  and  that  the  thoughts  which  proceed  from 
ihe  same  breast  may  nevertheless  flow  in  divers  chan- 
nels. No  man  is  entitled  to  the  name  of  eloquent  who 
is  not  prepared  to  do  his  duty  manfully  with  the  triple 
strength  of  these  three  styles,  as  one  cause  after  an- 
other may  arise.  It  must  be  added  hereto  that  we 
have  sometimes  to  speak  to  Kings,  sometimes  to  the 
OflScers  of  the  Court,  sometimes  to  the  very  humblest 
of  the  people.  To  the  last  we  may  allowably  pour 
out  our  words  with  some  degree  of  haste,  but  the 
other  addresses  should  be  deeply  pondered  before  they 
are  delivered.  Deservedly  therefore  is  a  work  entitled 
VABIAE,  which  is  subject  to  so  much  diversity  in  its 
composition. 

Would  that,  as  we  have  received  these  maxims  from 
those  who  have  gone  before  us,  so  our  own  compositions 
oould  claim  the  praise  of  having  reduced  them  into 
practice.    In  sooth  we  do  with  shamefacedness  promise 
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that  the  Humble  style  shall  be  found  in  us ;  we  think 
we  may  without  dishonesty  covenant  for  the  Middle 
style ;  but  the  Supreme  style,  which  on  account  of  its 
nobility  is  the  fitting  language  of  a  royal  Edict  ^,  we 
cannot  hope  that  we  have  attained  unto. 

But  since  we  are  to  be  read,  let  us  abstain  from 
further  unlawful  canvassing  for  the  votes  of  our  readers. 
It  is  an  incongruous  thing  for  us  to  be  thus  piling  up 
our  own  discourses  about  ourselves:  we  ought  rather 
to  wait  for  your  judgment  on  our  work. 

^  The  editors  waver  between  '  qaod  est  in  edicto*  and  '  qaod  est  in  edito 
(constitutum).* 
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CONTAmiNa   FORTY-SIX  LETTERS   WRITTEN   BY 
CASSIODORUS  IN  THE  NAME  OF  THEODORIC. 


I.  KiNQ  Theodoric  to  Empebor  Anastasius. 

*It  behoves  us,  most  clement  Emperor,  to  seek  forPenaa- 
peace,  since  there  axe  no  causes  for  anger  between  us.       ^e^^ 

'Peace  by  which  the  nations  profit;  Peace  the  fair  between 
mother  of  all  liberal  arts,  the  softener  of  manners,  the  constim- 
replenisher  of  the  generations  of  mankind.   Peace  ought  tinople. 
certainly  to  be  an  object  of  desire  to  every  kingdom. 

*  Therefore,  most  pious  of  princes,  it  accords  with  your 
power  and  your  glory  that  we  who  have  aJready  profited 
by  your  affection  [personally]  should  seek  concord  with 
your  Empire.  You  are  the  fairest  ornament  of  all 
realms;  you  are  the  healthful  defence  of  the  whole 
world,  to  which  all  other  rulers  rightfully  look  up  with 
reverence^,  because  they  know  that  there  is  in  you 
something  which  is  unlike  all  others  ^ :  we  above  all, 
who  by  Divine  help  learned  .in  your  Republic  the  art  of 
governing  Romans  with  equity.  Our  royalty  is  an 
imitation  of  yours,  modelled  on  your  good  purpose,  a 
copy  of  the  only  Empire ;  and  in  so  far  as  we  follow  you 
do  we  excel  all  other  nations. 

*  *  VoB  totius  orbU  salatare  praeBidinm,  quod  caeteri  dominantes  jure 
tQgpiciant  qui*  in  Tobis  nngulare  aliquid  inene  cognoBcunt.'    '  Suspiciont  * 


to  give  »  better  sense  th&n  the  other  reading,  '  suscipiunt.* 
'  '  Quia  in  vobis  tingnlare  aliquid  ineaae  cognoecunt.' 
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*  Often  have  you  exhorted  me  to  love  the  Senate, 
to  accept  cordially  the  laws  of  past  Emperors,  to  join 
together  in  one  all  the  members  of  Italy.  How  can  you 
separate  from  your  august  alliance  one  whose  character 
you  thus  try  to  make  conformable  to  your  own?  There 
is  moreover  that  noble  sentiment,  love  for  the  City  of 
Rome,  from  which  two  princes,  both  of  whom  govern  in 
her  name,  should  never  be  disjoined. 

*  We  have  thought  fit  therefore  to  send  A  and  B  ^  as 
ambassadors  to  your  most  serene  Piety,  that  Peace,  which 
has  been  broken,  through  a  variety  of  causes,  may,  by  the 
removal  of  all  matters  of  dispute,  be  firmly  restored 
between  us.  For  we  think  you  will  not  suffer  that  any 
discord  should  remain  between  two  Republics,  which 
are  declared  to  have  ever  formed  one  body  under  their 
ancient  princes  \  and  which  ought  not  to  be  joined  by  a 
mere  sentiment  of  love,  but  actively  to  aid  one  another 
with  all  their  powers.  Let  there  be  always  one  will,  one 
purpose  in  the  Roman  Kingdom.  Therefore,  while  greet- 
ing you  with  our  respectful  salutations,  we  humbly  beg 
that  you  will  not  remove  from  us  the  high  honour  of 
your  Mildnesses  affection  ^,  which  we  have  a  right  to 
hope  for  if  it  were  never  granted  to  any  others. 

*The  rest  of  their  commission  will  be  verbally  conveyed 
to  your  Piety  by  the  bearers  of  these  letters  *.* 

^  '  niam  atque  illom.*  I  shall  always  render  this  phrase  (whioh  shows 
that  Cassiodoros  had  not  preserved  the  names  of  the  ambassadors)  as 
aboTO. 

*  'Quia  pati  vos  non  credimus,  inter  utrasque  Respublicas,  qnamm 
semper  unom  corpus  sub  antiquis  principibus  fuisse  declaratur,  aliquid 
disoordiae  permanere.* 

'  '  PomA  mente  deposdmus  ne  suspendatis  a  nobis  mansuetudinis  vestrae 
gloriosissimam  caritatem.' 

*  For  some  remarks  on  the  date  of  this  letter,  see  Introduction,  p.  23. 
The  mention  of  interrupted  peace,  which  evidently  requires  not  mora 
estrangement  but  an  actual  state  of  war,  points  to  the  year  505,  when 
Sabinian,  the  general  of  Anastasius,  was  defeated  by  the  Ostrogoths 
and  their  allies  at  Horrea  Maigi;  or  to  508,  when  the  Imperial  fleet 
made  a  raid  on  the  coast  of  Apulia,  as  probable  dates  for  the  compo- 
sition of  the  letter.     Its  place  at  the  beginning  of  the  Variae  does  not 
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2.    King  Theodoric  to  Theon,  Vib  Sublimis. 

*  We  are  informed  by  Count  Stephen  that  the  work  of  Manu- 
preparing  the  purple  for  the  sacred  {i.e.  royal)  robes,  p*^^**^ 
which  was  put  under  your  charge,  has  been  interrupted  dye. 
through  reprehensible  negligence  on  your  part.  There 
must  be  neglect  somewhere,  or  else  the  wool  with  its 
milk-white  hairs  would  long  before  now  have  imbibed 
the  precious  quality  of  the  adorable  murex.  If  the 
diver  in  the  waters  of  Hydruntum^  had  sought  for  these 
murex-shells  at  the  proper  season,  that  Neptunian 
harvest,  mixed  with  an  abundant  supply  of  water, 
would  already  have  generated  the  flame-bright  liquid 
which  dyes  the  robes  that  adorn  the  throne.  The  colour 
of  that  dye  is  gay  ^  with  too  great  beauty ;  'tis  a  blusl\- 
ing  obscurity,  an  ensanguined  blackness,  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  wearer  from  all  others,  and  makes  it 
impossible  for  the  human  race  not  to  know  who  is  the 
king.  It  is  marvellous  that  that  substance  after  death 
should  for  so  long  a  time  exude  an  amount  of  gore 
which  one  would  hardly  find  flowing  from  the  wounds  of 
a  living  creature.  For  even  six  months  after  they  have 
been  separated  from  the  delights  of  the  sea,  these  shell- 
fish are  not  offensive  to  the  keenest  nostrils,  as  if  on 
purpose  that  that  noble  blood  might  inspire  no  disgust. 
Once  this  dye  is  imparted  to  the  cloth,  it  remains  there 

fti  all  in^ily  priority  in  date  to  the  letters  which  follow  it.  It  was 
eridently  CaMiodomB'  method  to  pat  in  the  forefront  of  every  book  in 
hia  ooUection  a  letter  to  an  Emperor  or  King,  or  other  great  personage. 

As  for  the  tone  of  the  letter,  and  the  exact  character  of  the  relation 
between  the  Coarts  of  Bayenna  and  Constantinople  which  is  indicated 
by  it»  there  is  room  for  a  wide  divergence  of  opinion.  To  me  it  does 
not  seem  to  bear  oat  Justinian's  contention  (recorded  by  Procopias, 
De  BeUo  Gotthioo  ii.  6)  that  Theodoric  ruled  Italy  as  the  £mperor*s 
lieoteoant.  Under  aU  the  apparent  deference  and  affectation  of  homility 
the  language  seems  to  me  to  be  substantially  that  of  one  equal  addressing 
another,  older  and  with  a  somewhat  more  assured  position,  but  still  an 
eqiuiL 

*  Otranto.  '  Vemans. 
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for  ever ;  the  tissue  may  be  destroyed  sooner  than  part 
with  it.  If  the  murex  has  not  changed  its  quality,  if 
the  press  (torcular)  is  still  there  to  receive  its  one 
vintage,  it  must  be  the  fault  of  the  labourers  that  the 
dye  is  not  forthcoming.  What  are  they  doing,  all  those 
crowds  of  sailors,  those  families  of  rustics  ?  And  you 
who  bear  the  name  of  Count,  and  were  exalted  high  over 
your  fellow-citizens  on  purpose  that  you  might  attend 
to  this  very  thing,  what  sacrilegious  negligence  is  this 
which  you  are  manifesting  in  reference  to  the  sacred 
vesture?  If  you  have  any  care  for  your  own  safety 
come  at  once  with  the  purple  ^  which  you  have  hitherto 
been  accustomed  to  render  up  every  year.  If  not,  if 
you  think  to  mock  us  by  delay,  we  shall  send  you  not 
a  constrainer  but  an  avenger. 

*  How  easy  was  the  discovery  of  this  great  branch  of 
manufacture !  A  dog,  keen  with  hunger,  bounding  along 
the  Tyrian  shore,  crunched  the  shells  which  were  cast  up 
there.  The  purple  gore  dyed  his  jaws  with  a  marvellous 
coloui- ;  and  the  men  who  saw  it,  after  the  sudden  fashion 
of  inventors,  conceived  the  idea  of  making  therewith  a 
noble  adornment  for  their  kings.  What  Tyre  is  for  the 
East,  Hydron*  is  for  Italy — the  great  cloth-factory  of 
Courts,  not  keeping  its  old  art  (merely),  but  ever  trans- 
mitting new  improvements.* 

3.  KiNQ  Theodoric  to  Cassiodorus,  Vir  Illustris 

AND  Patrician  ^ 

Praisee        Extols  in  high-flown  language  the  merits  of  the  minis- 

fathOT  of  ^^  ^^0  ^  ^^®  early  and  troublous  days  of  Theodoric's 

Caasiodo-  reign  conciliated  the  wavering  aflFections  of  the  suspicious 

Sicilians*,  governed  them  so  justly  that  not  even  they 

'  Blatta. 

'  I  presume  the  same  as  Hydnmtain  (Otranto). 

'  Father  of  the  Author. 

*  '  In  ipso  quippe  imperii  nostri  devotns  exordio,  cum  adhuc  fluctuaa- 
tibua  rebus  provinciarum  corda  vagarentur,  et  negligi  rudem  dominum 
novitas  ipsa  pateretor.* 
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(addicted  as  they  are,  according  to  Cicero,  to  grumbliBg) 
could  complain;  then  displayed  equal  rectitude  in  the 
goyenunent  of  his  own  native  Province  of  Bruttii  and 
Lucania  (hard  as  it  is  to  be  perfectly  just  in  the  govern- 
ment of  one's  own  native  place) ;  then  administered  the 
Praefecture  in  such  a  way  as  to  earn  the  thanks  of  all 
Italy,  even  the  taxes  not  being  felt  to  be  burdensome 
under  his  rule,  because  so  justly  levied ;  and  now,  finally, 
as  a  reward  for  all  these  services,  is  raised  to  the  distin* 
guished  honour  of  the  Patriciate. 

4.    Kino  Theodobio  to  the  Senate  of  the 
CiTT  OF  Rome. 

[Introducing  Cassiodorus  (Senior)  on  his  accession  to 
the  honours  of  the  Patriciate.] 

Compliments    to    the    Senate,   of  which    Theodoric  Great 
wishes  to  increase  the  dignity  by  bestowing  honours  ^J^^j^^ 
on  its  most  eminent  members.  oeston  of 

Recital  of  the  services  and  good  qualities  of  Cassio-  nl^ap 
dorus  ^ :  *^"'»« 

(a)  as  *  Comes  Privatarum ; '  ti!^!*" 

(6)  as  *  Comes  Sacrarum  Largitionum ;  * 

(c)  as  Grovemor  of  Provinces. 

(General  reflections  on  the  importance  of  a  governor 
being  himself  a  virtuous  man). 

'  Having  been  trained  thus  to  official  life  under  the 
preceding  King  [Odovacar]  he  came  with  well-earned 
praises  to  our  palace.' 

(d)  His  eminent  career  as  Praetorian  Praefect  and 
modest  demeanour  therein. 

Services  of  previous  members  of  his  family.  Fame 
seems  to  be  always  at  home  among  the  CassiodorL 
They  are  of  noble  birth,  equally  celebrated  among 
orators  and  warriors,  healthy  of  body,  and  very  tall. 

His  &ther,  Caasiodonid^  was  'Tribunus  et  Notarius' 

^  Father  of  CaiBiodonui  Senator. 
'  Gfand&tlier  of  Caanodonu  Senator. 
L 
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under  Valentinian  lU.  This  last  was  a  great  honour, 
for  only  men  of  spotless  life  were  associated  with  the 
Imperial '  Secretum.'  A  friendship,  founded  on  likeness, 
drew  him  to  the  side  of  Aetius,  whose  labours  for  the 
State  he  shared. 

Erribdasy  to  AttUa.  *With  the  son  of  this  Aetius, 
named  Carpilio,  he  was  sent  on  no  vain  embassy  to 
Attila,  the  mighty  in  arms.  He  looked  undaunted  on 
the  man  before  whom  the  Empire  quailed.  Calm  in 
conscious  strength,  he  despised  aJl  those  terrible  wrath- 
ful faces  that  scowled  around  him.  He  did  not  hesitate 
to  meet  the  full  force  of  the  invectives  of  the  madman 
who  fancied  himself  about  to  grasp  the  Empire  of  the 
world.  •  He  found  the  King  insolent;  he  left  him 
pacified;  and  so  ably  did  he  argue  down  all  his 
slanderous  pretexts  for  dispute  that  though  the  Hun's 
interest  was  to  quarrel  with  the  richest  Empire  in  the 
world,  he  nevertheless  condescended  to  seek  its  favour. 
The  firmness  of  the  orator  roused  the  fainting  courage 
of  his  countrymen,  and  men  felt  that  Rome  could  not 
be  pronounced  defenceless  while  she  was  armed  with 
such  ambassadors.  Thus  did  he  bring  back  the  peace 
which  men  had  despaired  of;  and  as  earnestly  as  they 
had  prayed  for  his  success,  so  thankfully  did  they 
welcome  his  return.' 

He  was  offered  honours  and  revenues,  but  preferred 
to  seek  the  pleasant  retirement  of  Bruttii  in  the  land 
which  his  exertions  had  freed  from  the  terror  of  the 
stranger. 

His  father,  Cassiodorus^,  an  'Illustris,'  defended  the 
coasts  of  Sicily  and  Bruttii  from  the  Vandals,  thus 
averting  from  those  regions  the  ruin  which  afterwards 
fell  upon  Rome  from  the  same  quarter. 

In  the  East,  Heliodorus,  a  cousin  of  the  Cassiodori, 
has  brilliantly  discharged  the  office  of  Fraefect  for 
eighteen  years,  as  Theodoric  himself  can  testify.    Thus 

'  Great-grandfather  of  Cassiodonu  Senator. 
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the  family,  conspicuous  both  in  the  Eastern  and  Western 
World,  has  two  eyes  with  which  it  shines  with  equal 
brilliancy  in  each  Senate. 

Cassiodorus  is  so  wealthy  that  his  herds  of  horses 
surpass  those  of  the  King,  to  whom  he  makes  presents 
of  some  of  them  in  order  to  avoid  envy.  'Hence  it 
arises  that  our  present  candidate  [for  patrician  honours] 
mounts  the  armies  of  the  Goths ;  and  having  even  im- 
proved upon  his  education,  generously  administers  the 
wealth  which  he  received  from  his  parents. 

*  Now,  Conscript  Fathers,  welcome  and  honour  the  new 
Patrician,  who  is  so  well  worthy  of  a  high  place  among 
you.' 

5.    King  Theodobio  to  Florianus,  Vir  Spectabilis. 

'  Lawsuits  must  not  be  dragged  on  for  ever.     There  Interest 
must  be  some  possibility  of  reaching  a  quiet  haven,  hcm  at 
Wherefore,  if  the  petitioners  have  rightly  informed  us  "jt.fini* 
ihat  the  controversy  as  to  the  farm  at  Mazenes  has 
been  decided  in  due  course  of  law  by  Count  Annas, 
and  there  is  no  reasonable  ground  for  appeal  ^,  let  that 
sentence  be  held  final  and  irreversible.    We  must  some- 
times save  a  litigious  man  Yrom  himself,  as  a  good  doctor 
will  not  allow  a  patient  to  take  that  which  is  injurious 
to  him.' 


6.    Kino  Theodoric  to  Agapitus,  Praefectus 
Urbis. 

[One  of  the  MSS.  reads  Pontijici,  but  this  is  clearly 
wrong.  The  language  is  not  at  all  suitable  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  a  Pope,  and  there  was  no  Pope  Agapetus 
till  535,  nine  years  after  the  death  of  Theodoric]  Moeaioa 

•  I  am  going  to  build  a  great  Basilica  of  Hercules  at  ^^^ 
Ravenna^  for  I  wish  my  age  to  match  preceding  ones  yeimA. 

^  '  Nee  aliqiift  probatur  appellatione  snspenaa.* 
L   2 
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in  the  beauty  of  its  buildings,  as  it  does  in  the  happiness 
of  the  Uves  of  my  subjects. 

*Send  me  therefore  skilful  workers  in  Mosaic'  [of 
which  kind  of  work  we  have  a  very  good  description 
as  follows]. 

(Casaiodorvs  on  Mosaic). 

•  Send  us  from  your  city  some  of  your  most  skilful 
marble- workers,  who  may  join  together  those  pieces 
which  have  been  exquisitely  divided,  and,  connecting 
together  their  different  veins  of  colour,  may  admirably 
represent  the  natural  appearance  \  From  Art  proceeds 
this  gift,  which  conquers  Nature.  And  thus  the  dis- 
coloured surface  of  the  marbla  is  woven  into  the  love- 
liest variety  of  pictures ;  the  value  of  the  work,  now 
as  always,  being  increased  by  the  minute  labour  which 
has  to  be  expended  on  the  production  of  the  Beautiful.' 

7.    King  Theodoric  to  Felix,  Vir  Clarissimus. 

This  letter  will  be  best  understood  by  a  reference  to 

the  following  pedigree : 

N. 
\ 

Fblixs  A  daughter.  Neothsbits  Plutiakus 

[a  spendthrift].         [a  minor,  whose 
guardian  is 
Venantina]. 

The  in-  Apparently  Felix  is  accused  by  Venantius,  the  guar- 
of  Pluti*^  dian  of  his  young  brother-in-law  Plutianus,  of  having, 
^^-  on  behalf  of  his  wife,  made  an  unfair  division  of  the 
family  property  (which  had  been  originally  given  to 
the  father  of  these  lads  by  Theodoric,  as  a  reward  for 
his  services).  In  doing  this  he  has  availed  himself  of 
the  spendthrift  character  of  Neotherius,  the  elder  brother, 
who  was  probably  already  of  age, 

Felix  is  severely  blamed,  and  ordered  to  hand  over 

1  <  £t  venls  ooUndentibas  illigata  naturalem  faciem  laudabiliter  menti- 
antnr.* 
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what  he  has  fraudulently  appropriated  to  the  official^ 
who  is  charged  with  the  execution  of  this  mandate. 

Both  are  summoned  to  the  '  Comitatus '  of  the  King, 
that  a  fair  division  may  there  be  made  between  them. 

8.   King  Theodobic  to  Amabilis,  the  Collector 
(Exsecutob). 

In   reference   to   this    same    matter   of   the   wasted  Tlie  pro* 
property  of  Plutianus.    It  appears  from  this  letter  that  of  Ne^ 
Neotherius  has  been  not  merely  a  spendthrift,  but  has  thorioB. 
been  actuated  by  motives  of  passionate  hatred  to  his 
younger  brother^.    The  King  enlarges  on  his  obligation 
to  protect  the  weak,  and  orders  the  officer  to  see  that 
justice  is  done  according  to  the  representations  of  Ve- 
nantius,  unless  the  other  side  have  any  counter  plea 
to  allege,  in  which  case  '  ad  nostrum  venire  deproperet 
oomitatum.' 

9.  Kino  Theodobic  to  Eustobqius,  Bishop  of 
Milan, 

'  You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  we  are  satisfied  that  Offenoes 
the  Bishop  of  Augusta  [Turin  or  Aosta]  has  been  falsely  ^^^ 
accused  of  betrayal  of  his  country.    He  is  therefore  to  Eociesi- 
be  restored  to  his  previous  rank.    His  accusers,  as  they 
are  themselves  of  the  clerical  order,  are  not  punished  by 
us,  but  sent  to  your  Holiness  to  be  dealt  with  accord- 
ing to  the  ecclesiastical  tradition.' 

[The  reflections  in  this  letter  about  the  impropriety 
of  believing  readily  accusations  against  a  Bishop  ^,  and 
the  course  adopted  of  handing  over  the  clerical  false 
accusers   to  be  dealt  with  by  theii*  Bishop,  have  an 

'  '  Neotheriuin  frAtrem  saum,  affectum  germanitatis  oblitum,  bona  par- 
rmlt  hotHlifiurore  Utcerasfe.* 

'  'Nihil  enim  in  tali  honore  temeraria  cogitatione  praesumendum  es^ 
nla.  d  proporito  creditorp  etiam  tacitus  ab  exceBsibas  excasatur.  Mani- 
fiesta  proinde  crimina  in  talibns  vix  capiunt  fidem.  Qnidquid  aatem  ex 
iiiTidia  dicttnr,  Veritas  non  putator.' 
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obvious  bearing  on  the  great  Hildebrandic  controversy. 
But  as  Dahn  (*Konige  der  Germanen'  iii.  191)  points 
out,  there  is  no  abandonment  by  the  King  of  the 
ultimate  right  to  punish  an  ecclesiastic] 

10.  King  Thbodortc  to  Boetius^,  Vir  Illustris 
AND  Patrician. 

Frsuds        The   Horse   and   Foot  Guards*  seem  to  have  com- 

of  the 

money-  plained  that  after  their  severe  labours  they  were  not 
•'•'  paid  in  solidi  of  full  weight  by  the  *  Arcarius  Praefec- 
torum.' 

Cassiodorus  gives — 

(1)  Some  sublime  reflections  in  the  true  Cassiodorian 
vein  on  the  nature  of  Arithmetic,  by  which  earth  and 
the  heavens  are  ruled. 

(2}  Some  excellent  practical  remarks  on  the  wicked- 
ness of  clipping  and  depreciating  the  currency. 

The  most  interesting  but  most  puzzling  sentence  in 
this  letter  is  that  in  which  he  says  that  '  the  ancients 
wished  that  the  sclidus  should  consist  of  6,000  denarii, 
in  order  that  the  golden  coin  like  a  golden  sun  might 
represent  the  6,000  years  which  are  the  appointed  age 
of  the  world.'  But  how  can  we  reconcile  this  with  any 
known  solidus  or  any  known  denarius?  The  soUdus 
of  Constantino  (72  to  the  lb.)  was  worth  about  twelve 
shillings.  The  reduced  denarius  of  Diocletian  was  pro- 
bably worth  one  penny.  At  the  very  lowest  (and 
most  improbable)  computation  it  was  worth  at  least 
a  farthing,  and  even  thus  one  would  only  get  576  to  a 
solidus.  The  earlier  denarius,  worth  about  eightpence, 
clearly  will  not  do ;  and  the  matter  is  made  more  difficult 
by  the  fact  that  Cassiodorus  is  talking  about  the  an- 

'  If  the  MSS.  are  correctly  represented  in  the  printed  editions,  the 
name  of  the  author  of  the  Consolation  of  Philosophy  was  spelt  Boetius 
in  the  Variae.  There  can  be  little  doubt  however  that  Boethius  is  the 
more  correct  form,  and  this  is  the  form  given  us  in  the  Anecdoton  Holderi. 

'  Why  are  these  called  '  Domeetici  patres  equitum  et  peditum  ?* 
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cients  (veteres),  whereas  the  solidus  was  a  comparatively 
modem  coin.  It  seems  that  either  Cassiodorus  has 
some  entirely  wrong  information  as  to  the  early  cur- 
rency of  Rome,  or  else  that  we  have  not  yet  got  the 
due  to  his  meaning. 

This  passage  is  quoted  by  Finlay  (^Greece  under  the 
Romans/  p.  536,  ed.  1857),  but  the  difficulty  is  not 
removed  by  his  remarks. 

II.  King  Theodobic  to  Servatus,  Duke  of  the 
Raetias. 

'  It  is  your  duty  to  repress  all  violence  and  injustice  Violexioe 
in  the  liovinces  over  which  you  preside.  Maniarius  5,^*^,, 
complains  that  his  slaves  (mancipia)  have  been  with* 
out  any  cause  taken  away  from  him  by  the  Breones 
[a  Raetian  tribe  dwelling  near  the  pass  of  the  Brenner], 
who  are  continuing  in  peace  the  habits  and  maxims  of 
war. 

*  If  this  proves  to  be  a  true  complaint,  see  that  justice 
is  done,  and  speedily.' 

I  a.  King  Theodobic  to  Euqenius  (or  Eugenites)^, 
ViR  Illustris,  Maqisteb  Officiorum. 

'  It  is  the  glory  of  our  reign  to  confer  office  on  those  Bestowal 
who  deserve  it.  5^^*Z 

*  You  are  a  learned  man,  and  arrived  long  ago  at  the  terOffici- 
dignity  of  the  Quaestorship  as  a  reward  for  your  credit-  *^"*™' 
able  exertions  as  an  Advocate. 

'  One  office  leads  to  another :  the  tree  of  the  fasces  puts 
forth  fr'esh  fasces ;  and  we  therefore  have  great  pleasure 
in  calling  you  now  to  the  dignity  of  Magister,  bestow^ 
ing  upon  you  aU  the  privileges  which  have  belonged 
to  your  predecessors  in  that  office.  Justify  our  choice 
by  your  actions.    You  know,  as  one  of  our  counsellors, 

*■  Peribafw  the  name  reaUy  wa«  Eugenes,  -etis.  See  Var.  viii.  19,  and 
KniMwiii,  Epist.  iv.  a6. 
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what  our  standard  of  righteousness  is.  A  sort  of  re- 
ligious holiness  is  required  from  those  who  hold  office 
under  a  righteous  king  ^.' 

13.  King  Theodobic  to  the  Senate  op  the  City 

OF  BOME. 

On  the  Announces  the  elevation  of  Eugenius  (or  Eugenites) 
Bu^ect.  ^  ^®  I^st  of  Master  of  the  Offices,  and  recapitulates 
his  past  services  and  character  in  nearly  the  same 
terms  as  the  preceding  letter.  He  is  to  go  from  one 
office  to  another,  'even  as  the  sun  having  shone  one 
day,  lises  in  order  to  shine  again  on  another.  Even 
horses  are  stimulated  to  greater  speed  by  the  shouts 
of  men.  But  man  is  an  animal  peculiarly  fond  of 
approbation.  Do  you  therefore  stimulate  the  new 
Master  to  aU  noble  deeds.' 

[Notice  this  sentence  about  the  Senate :  *  Whatever  is 
the  flower  of  the  human  race,  the  Senate  ought  to 
possess  it :  and  as  the  citadel  is  the  crown  of  the  city, 
so  should  your  order  be  the  ornament  of  all  other 
ranks.'] 

14.  KiNQ  Theodorio  to  Faustus,  Praepositus. 

CoUeo-  *We  have  no  objection  to  grant  the  petition  of  the 
?^^.  inhabitants  of  Cathalia(?),  that  their  "Tertiae"  shall 
be  collected  at  the  same  time  as  the  ordinary  tribute. 
What  does  it  matter  under  what  name  the  "  possessor " 
pays  his  contribution,  so  long  as  he  pays  it  without 
deduction?  Thus  they  will  get  rid  of  the  suspected 
name  of  "  Tertiae,"  and  our  mildness  will  not  be  worried 
by  their  importunity.' 

[See  Dahn  ('Konige  der  Germanen*  iii.  143),  who 
decides  that  the  ^Tertiae'  was  the  pecuniary  equiva- 
lent paid  by  the  Roman  possessor  for  that  portion  of 

^  *  Pio  principi  sub  qnodam  saoerdotio  BerviAtur.*    Cf.  Clandian,  '  Nun- 
quam  libertaa  gratior  exstat  quam  tub  re^epio.* 
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the  S0T8  Barbarica  (the  Gothic  third  of  the  lands  of 
Italy)  which,  for  convenience  sake,  was  left  in  the  actual 
occapation  of  Romans.] 

15.  KiNQ  Theodobic  to  Festus,  Vib  Illustbis 

AND  PaTBICIAN. 

'We  are  glad  to  see  that  our  good  opinion  of  you  Looking 
is  shared  by  your  neighbours,  and  that  the  Patrician  ?J[^jJ|^ 
Agnellus,  going  to  Africa  on  our  business,  has  chosen  of  the 
you  to  defend  his  interests  in   his  absence.     No  one 
can  give  a  higher  proof  of  confidence  than  this.    Look 
well  after  the  trust  committed  to  you.    There  seems 
to  be  a  peculiar  temptation  to  neglect  the  interests  of 
the  absent.' 

16.  King  Theodobic  to  Julianus,  Comes  Patbi- 
MONii  [probably  508]. 

'  It  is  an  excellent  investment  to  do  a  generous  thing  Bomii- 
to  our  subjects.    The  Apulian  "  Conductores  "  [farmers  of  ^^^^ 
the  Boyal  domain]  have  represented  to  us  with  tears  Ho^tii* 
that  their  crops  have  been  burned  by  hostile  invaders  gioiiB.' 
[Byzantines?].     We  therefore  authorise  you  to  deduct 
at  the  next  Indiction  what  shall  seem  the  right  pro- 
portion for  these  losses  from  the  amount  due  to  us^. 
See,  however,  that  our  revenue  sustains  no  unnecessary 
loss.     We  are  touched  by  the  losses  of  the  suppliants, 
bat  we  ought  on  the  other  hand  to  share  their  profits.' 

17.    Bjnq  Theodobic  to  all  the  Gothic  and  Soman 
Inhabitants  op  Debtona  (Tobtona). 

•We  have  decided  that  the  camp  near  you  shall  at  once  ^q^**" 
be  fortified.    It  is  expedient  to  execute  works  of  this  oamp 
kind  in  peace  rather  than  in  war.  ^tona. 

'  *Ut  qoAntiUQ  eo8  miniu  yendidisse  ooiuititerity  de  reliqnis  primae 
indktiaais  habita  moderatione  detrahatis.* 
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'  The  true  meaning  of  eocpeditio  shows  that  the  leader 
of  a  military  expedition  should  have  an  unencumbered 
mind. 

'  Do  you  therefore  second  our  efforts  by  building  good 
private  houses,  in  which  you  will  be  sheltered,  while  the 
enemy  (whenever  he  comes)  will  be  in  the  worst  pos- 
sible quarters  ^,  and  exposed  to  all  the  severity  of  the 
weather.' 


1 8.    KiNQ  Theodoric  to  Domitianus  and  Wilias. 


statute        '  It  IS  right  that  you,  who  are  administering  justice  to 

of  Limi- 

tfttions. 


""'  the  nations,  should  learn  and  practise  it  yourselves.    We 


therefore  hasten  to  reply  to  the  question  which  you 
have  asked  [concerning  the  length  of  time  that  is  re- 
quired to  bestow  a  title  by  prescription],  IS  any  Bar- 
barian usurper  have  taken  possession  of  a  Roman  farm 
since  the  time  when  we,  through  God's  grace,  crossed 
the  streams  of  the  Isonzo,  when  first  the  Empire  of 
Italy  received  us  ^,  and  if  he  have  no  documents  of  title 
[sine  delegatoris  cujusquam  pyctacio]  to  show  that  he  is 
the  rightful  holder,  then  let  him  without  delay  restore 
the  property  to  its  former  owner.  But  if  he  shall  be 
found  to  have  entered  upon  the  property  before  the 
aforesaid  time,  since  the  principle  of  the  thirty  years' 
prescription  comes  in,  we  order  that  the  petition  of  the 
plaintiff  shall  be  dropped. 
CrimoBof  '  The  assailant,  as  well  as  the  murderer,  of  his  brother, 
▼10  ence.  jg  ^  |j^  driven  forth  from  the  kingdom,  that  the  serenity 
of  our  Commonwealth  may  not  be  troubled  with  any 
such  dark  spots.' 

[Theodoric  crossed  the  Isonzo,  August,  489,  and  as  I 
understand  this  letter,  it  was  written  somewhere  about 
518,  and  he  therefore  lays  down  a  convenient  practical 

*  *  Dnrissimae  mansiones.* 

'  'Ex  qno,  Deo  propitio,  Sonti  fluenta  traiumitiinas  ubi  primom  Italiae 
noB  BQSoepit  imperium.* 
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rule :  '  No  dispossession  which  occurred  before  I  crossed 
the  Isonzo  shall  be  enquired  into ;  any  which  have  hap- 
pened since,  may.'  But  the  letter  is  a  very  difficult  one, 
and  I  am  bound  to  say  that  Dahn's  interpretation 
('  Konige  der  Oermanen'  iii.  11,  12)  does  not  agree  with 
mine.] 

19.  KiNQ  Theodoric  to  Saturninus  and  Verbusius, 
ViRi  Sublimes. 

*  The  Fiacua  is  to  have  its  rights,  but  we  do  not  wish  to  The 
oppress  our  people.    Let  moderation  be  observed  in  all  "^^^ 
things.  FiscuB. 

•When  you  receive  the  petition  of  the  Curiales  of 
Adriana,  if  anyone  who  is  able  to  pay,  stubbornly  and 
impudently  refuses  to  contribute  to  the  Fiacus  Oothorwm^ 
you  are  to  compel  him  to  do  so.  But  let  off  the  really 
poor  man  who  is  unable  to  contribute.' 

20.    King  Theodoric  to  Albinus  and  Albienus,  Viri 
Illubtres  and  Patricians. 

*  Notwithstanding  our  greater  cares  for  the  Republic,  Circns 
we  are  willing  to  provide  also  for  the  amusement  of  our  ^►ate^l"' 
subjects.     For  it  is  the  strongest  possible  proof  of  the  age  of  the 
success  of  our  labours  that  the  multitude  knows  itself  to  rJ^^ 
be  again  at  leisure  \.  between 

'  The  petition  of  the  Green  party  in  the  circus  informs  aiuB  wd 
us  that  they   are  oppressed,  and  that  the  factions  of  ^®^*^* 
the  circus  are  fatal  to  public  tranquillity.     We  there- 
fore order  you  to  assume  the  patronage  of  the  Green 
party,  which  our  father  of  glorious  memory  paid  for  2. 

'  '  niud  enim,  propitiante  Deo,  labores  nostros  asserit  quod  se  otiotam 
genermlitM  etse  cognoscit.* 

*  '  Qnapropter  illastriB  magnittido  vestra  praesenti  juBsione  commonita, 
pairoctnitim  paiiia  Prasini,  qnod  gloriosae  recordationis  pater  noster  im- 
peadit,  dignanter  aasumat.'  This  paasage  probably  aUudes  to  Theodoric*! 
adoption  by  Zeno.    Bot  one  reading  is  'pater  venter. ^ 
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So  let  the  spectators  be  assembled,  and  let  them  choose 
between  Helladius  and  Theodoras  which  is  fittest  to  be 
Pantomimist  of  the  Greens,  whose  salary  we  will  pay.' 
Then  follows  a  digression  on  pantomimes. 


21.    KiNa  Theodoric  to  Maximian,  Vir  Illustris; 
AND  Andreas,  Vir  Spectabilis. 

Embei-        *  If  the  people  of  Rome  will  beautify  their  City  we  will 

'Institute  a  strict  audit  (of  which  no  one  need  be 
ashamed)  of  the  money  given  by  us  to  the  different  work- 
men for  the  beautification  of  the  City.  See  that  we  are 
receiving  money's  worth  for  the  money  spent.  If  there 
is  embezzlement  anywhere,  cause  the  funds  so  embezzled 
to  be  disgorged.  We  expect  the  Romans  to  help  from 
their  own  resources  in  this  patriotic  work,  and  certainly 
not  to  intercept  our  contributions  for  the  purpose. 

•  The  wandering  bii-ds  love  their  own  nests ;  the  beasts 
haste  to  their  own  lodgings  in  the  brake;  the  voluptuous 
fish,  roaming  the  fields  of  ocean,  returns  to  its  own  weU- 
known  cavern.  How  much  more  should  Borne  be  loved 
by  her  children!' 


aa.   KiNa  Theodoric  to  Marcellus,  Vir  Spectabilis, 
Advocatus  Fisci: 

Promo-  After  some  rather  vapid  praise  of  the  eloquence  and 
Mm^-  8^^^  qualities  of  Marcellus,  Theodoric  promotes  him 
luB.  from  the  rank  of  a  Private  Advocate  to  that  of  an 
Advocatus  Fiaci,  and  gives  him  some  excellent  counsels 
about  not  pressing  the  claims  of  the  Crown  too  far. 
'  We  shall  not  enquire  how  many  causes  you  have  gained, 
but  how  you  have  gained  them.  Let  there  sometimes  be 
a  bad  cause  for  the  Fiscus,  that  the  Sovereign  may  be 
seen  to  be  good.' 
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23.   King  Theodoric  to  Coelianus  and  Aqapitub, 
ViBi  Illustres  and  Patricians. 

'  The  concord  and  harmony  of  subjects  redound  to  the  Litig*- 
praise  of  their  prince.  between 

*  We  desire  that  Festus  and  Symmachus  (Patricians  SenAtors. 
and  Magnifici)  should  prosecute  the  causes  for  action 
which  they  say  they  have  against  Paulinus  (lUustris 
and  Patrician)  in  your  Court.  Let  Paulinus  bring  before 
you  any  counter-claim  which  he  may  assert  himself 
to  possess.  Let  justice  be  rendered  speedily.  Show 
yourselves  worthy  of  this  high  trust.  It  is  a  matter 
of  great  moment  to  end  lawsuits  between  men  of  such 
eminence  in  the  State  as  these.' 


24.    King  Theodoric  to  all  the  Gothb. 

'To  the  Goths  a  hint  of  war  rather  than  persuasion  to  A  oiOl 
the  strife  is  needed,  since  a  warlike  race  such  as  ours  f^^^ 
delights  to  prove  its  courage.  Li  truth,  he  shuns  no^^^<>J» 
labour  who  hungers  for  the  renown  of  valour.  Therefore 
with  the  help  of  Qod,  whose  blessing  alone  brings  pros- 
perity, we  design  to  send  our  army  to  the  Gauls  for  the 
oommon  benefit  of  all,  that  you  may  have  an  opportunity 
of  promotion,  and  we  the  power  of  testing  your  merits ; 
for  in  time  of  peace  the  courage  which  we  admire  lies 
hidden,  and  when  men  have  no  chance  of  showing  what 
is  in  them,  their  relative  merits  are  concealed.  We  have 
therefore  given  our  Sajo^,  Nandius,  instructions  to  warn 
you  that,  on  the  eighth  day  before  the  kalends  of  next  July, 
yon  move  forward  to  the  campaign  in  the  name  of  God, 
sufficiently  equipped,  according  to  your  old  custom,  with 
horses,  arms,  and  every  requisite  for  war.  Thus  will  ye 
at  the  same  time  show  that  the  old  valour  of  your  sires 
yet  dwells  in  your  hearts,  and  also  successfully  perform 

^  See  for  the  office  of  the  S»jo,  note  on  ii.  13. 
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your  King's  command.  Bring  forth  your  young  men  for 
the  discipline  of  Mars.  Let  them  see  you  do  deeds  which 
they  may  love  to  tell  of  to  their  children.  For  an  art 
not  learned  in  youth  is  an  art  missing  in  our  riper 
years.  The  very  hawk,  whose  food  is  plunder,  thrusts 
her  still  weak  and  tender  young  ones  out  of  the  nest, 
that  they  may  not  become  accustomed  to  soft  repose. 
She  strikes  the  lingerers  with  her  wings ;  she  forces  her 
callow  young  to  fly,  that  they  may  prove  to  be  such  in 
the  future  as  her  maternal  fondness  can  be  proud  of.  Do 
you  therefore,  lofty  by  nature,  and  stimulated  yet  more 
by  the  love  of  fame,  study  to  leave  such  sons  behind 
you  as  your  fathers  have  left  in  leaving  you.* 

[We  can  hardly  be  wrong  in  referring  this  stirring 
proclamation  to  the  year  508,  when  Theodoric  sent 
troops  into  Gaul  to  save  the  remnants  of  the  Visigothic 
Monarchy  from  the  grasp  of  Clovis.  The  first  sentence 
recalls  the  expression  'certaminis  gaudia,'  which  Jor- 
danes  no  doubt  borrowed  from  Cassiodorus.  For  the 
simile  at  the  end  of  the  letter,  cf.  Deuteronomy  xxxii. 
II,  'As  an  eagle  stirreth  up  her  nest'.] 

25.  KiNQ  Theodoric  to  Sabinianus,  Vir  Spectabilib. 

Kepairof     *  It  is  important  to  preserve  as  well  as  to  create. 

of  Rwne.  W®  ^^  earnestly  anxious  to  keep  the  walls  of  Rome  in 
good  repair,  and  have  therefore  ordered  the  Luciine 
port  ^  to  furnish  25,000  tiles  annually  for  this  purpose. 
See  that  this  is  done,  that  the  cavities  which  have  been 
formed  by  the  fall  of  stones  may  be  roofed  over  with 
tUes,  and  so  preserved,  and  that  thus  we  may  deserve 
the  thanks  of  ancient  kings,  to  whose  works  we  have 
given  immortal  youth.' 

^  I  presnme  that '  portnm  Lndni  *  is  an  error  for  the  Luorine  harbour ; 
bnt  there  ii  an  allanon  which  I  do  not  understand  in  the  following  pasuge : 
'  Simul  etiam  portnbni  junctis,  qui  ad  iUa  loca  antiqoitiu  pertinebant>  et 
nunc  diversorum  usurpatione  suggeruntur  invasi  T' 
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26.    KiNa  Theodobio  to  Faustub,  Praepobitus. 
In  the  time  of  Cassiodorus  the  Patrician  (a  man  of  Immu- 
iried  integrity  and  pure  fidelity  ^),  a  grant  of  freedom  churoh 
from  taxation  2  was  made  to  the  Church  of  Vercelli.  Since  g^P®^ 
that  time  other  property  has  been  conveyed  to  the  same  taxation. 
Church,  apparently  by  a  soldier.    An  attempt  is  made 
to  represent  this   after-acquired  property  as  also  tax- 
free.    *  No/  says  the  King.    *  It  would  be  very  wrong  in 
us  to  recall  our  gift ;  but  it  is  equally  wrong  in  you  to 
try  to  stretch  it  to  something  which  it  never  included. 
Private  persons  must  not  make  grants  to  the  injury  of 
our  treasury.    Tribute  belongs  to  the  purple,  not  to  the ' 
military  doak  ^.    Tour  newly  acquired  possessions  must 
pay  taxes  along  with  those  of  other  owners.' 

27.  King  Theodoric  to  Speciosub. 

'  If  we  are  moderating  under  our  laws  the  character  Circus 
of  foreign  nations,  if  the  Roman  law  is  supreme  over  all  ^'**"^**^ 
that  is  in  alliance  with  Italy,  how  much  more  doth  it 
become  the  Senate  of  the  seat  of  civilisation  itself  to 
have  a  surpassing  reverence  for  law,  that  by  the  example 
of  their  moderation  the  beauty  of  their  dignities  may 
shine  forth  more  eminently.  For  where  shall  we  look 
for  moderation,  if  violence  stains  Patricians?  The 
Green  party  complain  that  they  have  been  truculently 
assaulted  by  the  Patrician  Theodoric  and  the  "Illustris 
and  Consul  Importunus,"  and  that  one  life  has  been  lost 
in  the  fray.  We  wish  the  matter  to  be  at  once  brought 
before  the  Illustres  CoeUanus  and  Agapitus  and  examined 
into  by  them*. 

'As  to  their  counter-complaints  of  rudeness  against 
the  mob,  you  must  distinguish  between  deliberate  inso- 

'  Tins  is  eridently  the  writer^i  &iher. 

*  '  Oners  indictomin  titalanim.' 

'  '  Tribnta  sunt  puxpurae,  non  lacemae.* 

*  See  i.  2^  from  which  it  appeftn  that  theee  two  men  had  ipedal  Jnris- 
dictioii  in  eiMe  aifeoiisg  Patrieiana. 
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lence  and  the  licence  of  the  theatre.  Who  expects 
seriousness  of  character  at  the  spectacles?  It  is  not 
exactly  a  congregation  of  Catos  that  comes  together  at 
the  circus.  The  place  excuses  some  excesses.  And  besides, 
it  is  the  beaten  party  which  vents  its  rage  in  insulting 
cries.  Do  not  let  the  Patricians  complain  of  clamour 
that  is  really  the  result  of  a  victory  for  their  own  side, 
which  they  greatly  desired.' 

[The  mention  of  'the  Patrician  Theodoric'  is  a  diffi- 
culty, as  we  know  of  no  namesake  of  the  King  among 
the  Roman  nobility.  Perhaps  we  ought  to  read  (with 
the  Bemensian  MS.)  'Theodore/  as  we  know  from  'Anon. 
Valesii'  68  that  there  was  a  Theodorus,  son  of  Basilius, 
who  perhaps  succeeded  Liberius,  Praef.  Praetorio.] 

28.  King  Theodobio  to  all  the  Qoths  and  Romans. 

The  '  Most  worthy  of  Royal  attention  is  the  rebuilding  of 

J^J*^  ancient  cities,  an  adornment  in  time  of  peace,  a  precau- 
tion for  time  of  war. 

'  Therefore,  if  anyone  have  in  his  fields  stones  suitable 
for  the  building  of  the  walls,  let  him  cheerfully  and 
promptly  produce  them.  Even  though  he  should  be 
paid  at  a  low  rate,  he  will  have  his  reward  as  a  member 
of  the  community,  which  will  benefit  thereby.' 


29.  King  Theodoric  to  all  the  Lucbibtani  (Lub- 

TBIANI  ?)  ON  the  RiVEB  SoNTIUB  (IbONZO). 

The  « The  post  {Curaus  Publicus)  is  evidently  an  institution 

g2J^^^   of  great  public  utility,  tending  to  the  rapid  promulga- 
tion of  our  decrees. 

'  Care  must  therefore  be  taken  that  the  horses  are  not 

allowed  to  get  out  of  condition,  lest  they  break  down 

under  their  work,  and  lest  the  journey,  which  should  be 

rapid,  become  tediously  slow. 

'  Also  any  lands  formerly  appropriated  to  the  mitto- 
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tiones  [places  for  chaDging  horses]  which  have  fallen  into 
private  hands  must  be  reclaimed  for  the  public  service, 
the  owners  being  sufficiently  indemnified  for  their  loss.' 


30.  KiNa  Theodoric  to  the  Senate  op  the  City 
OF  Rome. 

The  Senators  are  exhorted  not  to  allow  their  menials  On  the 
to  embroil  themselves  with  the  populace,  and  thus  bring  ^|^*** 
thek  good  name  into  disgrace.     Any  slave  accused  of  p«aoe 
the  murder  of  a  free-bom  citizen  is  to  be  at  once  given  ^J^e 
up,  under  penalty  of  a  fine  of  lolbs.  of  gold  (^^400),  ^^^^La. 
and  the  King's  severe  displeasure  for  the  master  who 
disobeys  this  command. 

*  And  do  not  you,  oh  Senators,  be  too  severe  in  mark- 
ing every  idle  word  which  the  mob  may  utter  amidst 
the  general  rejoicing.  K  there  is  any  insult  which 
requires  notice,  bring  it  before  the  "Praefectus  Urbis" — 
a  f&r  better  and  safer  course  than  taking  the  law  into 
your  own  hands.' 

[This  letter,  a  very  interesting  and  sensible  one,  is 
somewhat  spoilt  by  a  characteristic  Cassiodorian  sentence 
at  the  end : — 

'Men  in  old  time  used  always  to  fight  with  their  fists, 
whence  the  word  pugna^  "  a  pugnis."  Afterwards  iron 
was  introduced  by  King  Belus,  and  hence  came  beUumj 
"aBelo."'] 

31.  KiNa  Theodoric  to  the  Bom  an  People. 

Gives  similar  good  advice  to  that  contained  in  the  On  the 
previous  letter  to  the  Senate.  nSbject. 

*  The  CSrcus,  in  which  the  King  spends  so  much  money, 
is  meant  to  be  for  public  delight,  not  for  stirring  up 
wrath.  Instead  of  uttering  howls  and  insults  like  other 
nations  [the  populace  of  Byzantium?],  whom  they  have 
despised  for  doing  so,  let  them  tune  their  voices,  so  that 

M 
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iheir  applause  shall  sound  like  the  notes  of  some  vast 
organ,  and  even  the  brute  creation  delight  to  hear  it. 

'Anyone  uttering  outrageous  reproaches  against  any 
Senator  will  be  dealt  with  by  the  Praefectus  Urbis.' 


3a.  King  Theodorio  to  Agapitus,  Vir  Illubtris, 
PRAErECTus  Urbis. 

On  the         *  The  ruler  of  the  city  ought  to  keep  the  peace,  and 
^eoi.   j^s^ify  °^y  clioice  of  him.    Your  highest  praise  is  a  quiet 
people. 

*  We  have  issued  our  "  oracles  "  to  the  "  amplissimus  ordo  " 
(Senate)  and  to  the  people,  that  the  custom  of  insulting 
persons  in  the  Circus  is  to  be  put  under  some  restraint ; 
on  the  other  hand,  any  Senator  who  shall  be  provoked 
to  kill  a  free-bom  person  shall  pay  a  fine.  The  games 
are  meant  to  make  people  happy,  not  to  stir  them  up  to 
deadly  rage.  Helladius^  is  to  come  forth  into  the  midst 
and  afford  the  people  pleasure  [as  a  pantomimist],  and 
he  is  to  receive  his  monthly  allowance  (menstruum)  with 
the  other  actors  of  the  Green  Faction.  His  partisans 
are  to  be  allowed  to  sit  where  they  please.' 

[Was  there  not  some  division  in  the  Green  Faction 
itself  concerning  the  merits  of  Helladius  and  his  rival 
Theodorus?] 

33.  King  Theodorio  to  Agapitus,  Vir  Illustrib, 
Praefectus  Urbis. 

Arruige-      '  Our  Serenity  is  not  going  to  change  the  arrangements 

SiePan^  which  we  have  once  made  for  the  public  good.     We  told 

tonoime.  Albinus  and  Albienus^  to  choose  ttie  most  fitting  person 

they  could  find  as  Pantomimist  of  the  Greens.     They 

have  done  so  [choosing  probably  Helladius].     He  shall 

have  his  monthly  allowance,  and  let  there  be  peace.' 

1  See  Letter  i.  30.  *  Ibid. 
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34.  King  Theodobio  to  Faustub,  Praepobitus. 

*It  should  be  only  the  surplus  of  the  crops  of  any  Only  the 
Province,  beyond  what  is  needed  for  the  supply  of  its  ^f^^ 
own  wants,  that  should  be  exported.    Station  persons  in  to  l»^ 
the  harbours  to  see  that  foreign'  ships  do  not  take  away 
produce  to  foreign  shores  until  the  Public  Providers^ 
have  got  aU  that  they  require.' 


35.  King  Theodoric  to  Faubtus,  Praepobitus. 

*This  extraordinarily  dry  season  having  ruined  theUnrea- 
hopes  of  our  harvest,  it  is  more  than  ever  necessary  that  J^y,f 
the  produce  should  be  brought  forward  promptly.    We  The 
are  therefore  exceedingly  annoyed  at  finding  that  thcfl^^^" 
crops  which  are  generally  sent  forward  by  your  Chan-  *<»P«do. 
eellor  firom  the  coasts  of  Calabria  and  Apulia  in  summer 
have  not  yet  arrived,  though  it  is  near  autumn  and  the 
time  is  at  hand  when  the  sun,  entering  the  southern  signs 
(which  are  aU  named  from  showers),  will  send  us  storm 
and  tempest. 

*  What  are  you  waiting  fori  Why  are  your  ships  not 
spreading  their  sails  to  the  breeze  ?  With  a  favourable 
wind  and  with  bending  oarsmen,  are  you  perhaps  delayed 
by  the  eckeneis  (Remora,  or  sucking-fish)?  or  by  the  shell- 
fish of  the  Indian  Ocean?  or  by  the  torpedo,  whose 
touch  paralyses  the  hand?  No;  the  echeneis  in  this 
ease  is  entangling  venality ;  the  bites  of  the  shell-fish, 
insatiable  avarice ;  the  torpedo,  fraudulent  pretence. 

*■  The  merchants  are  making  delays  in  order  that  they 
may  seem  to  have  fallen  on  adverse  weather. 

*  Let  your  Magnitude  put  all  this  to  rights  promptly, 
otherwise  our  famine  will  be  imputed,  not  to  bad  seasons, 
but  to  negligence'.' 

'  'Ezpensae  pnblicae'  perhaps  s  cnratores  annonaa. 
'  For  a  faUer  translation  of  this  marvellous  letter,  see  Introd.  p.  18. 

M  % 
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$6.   King  Theodoric  to  Thebiolus,  Vir 
Spectabilis. 

Si^        '  We  wish  you  to  take  the  place  of  the  late  Benedictus 

of  chil-    in  the  dty  of  PedoBu 

^^jf        *  As  we  never  forget  the  services  of  the  dead,  we  wish 

diqtuB.     yon  to  undertake  ofBcially  the  guardianship  of  the  sons 
of  the  said  Benedictus. 

*We  always  pay  back  to  our  faithful  servants  more 
than  we  have  received  from  them,  and  thus  we  do 
not  go  on  the  principle  "equality  is  equity,"  because 
we  think  it  just  to  make  them  Tnore  than  an  equal  re- 
compence.' 


37.   King  Theodoric  to  Crispianus. 

Jntti-  'Murder  is  abominable,  but  it  is  right  to  take  into 

homToida.  «W5Count  the  circumstances  which  may  have  provoked 
to  homicide.  If  the  slain  man  was  trying  to  violate 
the  rights  of  wedlock,  his  blood  be  on  his  own  head. 
For  even  brute  beasts  vindicate  their  conjugal  rights 
by  force :  how  much  more  man,  who  is  so  deeply  dis- 
honoured by  the  adulterer  1 

'  Therefore,  if  it  be  true  that  the  man  whom  you  slew 
had  wronged  you  as  a  husband,  we  do  not  agree  to  the 
punishment  of  exile  which  has  been  inflicted  upon  you. 
Nor  will  we  uphold  the  action  of  the  Vicarius  or  of 
his  Officivmij  who,  as  you  say,  have  impounded  the 
money  paid  by  your  fidei-jvsaor  (guarantor)  Agnellus. 
Also,  we  will  protect  you  against  the  hostile  assaults  of 
Candax  [next  of  kin  to  the  murdered  man  1]  in  future. 
But  your  allegation  as  to  the  provocation  must  be  fully 
established  by  legal  process.* 

[It  may  be  remarked  that  Candac,  King  of  the  Alani 
in  Moesia,  is  mentioned  in  the  pedigree  of  Jordanes 
(*  Qetica,'  cap.  4).] 
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38.    King  Theodorio  to  Baion,  a  Senator  ^ 

*We  are   told  that  you  are  keeping  in  your  own  The 
hands    the    administration    of   the    property    of  your^^JJJ? 
young  nephew  [or  grandson]  Hilarius  against  his  will,  nus  to 
and  not  for  his  good,  but  yours.     Eestore  it  at  once,  lowed  to 
Let  him  dispose  of  it  as  he  likes.     He  seems  to  be  ®^*^  °" 

P088e8~ 

quite  able  to  enter  upon  the  lordship  of  his  own.  sion  of 
The  eagle  feeds  her  callow  young  with  food  which  ^P*^ 
she  has  procured  for  them,  till  their  wings  grow. 
Then,  when  their  flight  is  strong  and  their  nails 
sharp,  she  trains  them  to  strike  their  own  prey.  So 
with  our  young  Goths:  when  they  are  fit  for  soldier- 
ship we  cannot  bear  that  they  should  be  deemed 
incapable  of  managing  their  own  concerns.  "To  the 
Goths  valour  makes  full  age.  And  he  who  is  strong 
enough  to  stab  his  enemy  to  the  heart  should  be  al- 
lowed to  vindicate  himself  &om  every  accusation  of 
incapacity."  * 

[Notwithstanding  his  Roman  name,  Hilarius  is  evi- 
dently a  Goth]. 


39.     KiNa  Theodorio  to  Festus,  Vir  Illustris  and 
Patrician. 

*  We  are  always  delighted  to  grant  just  requests.  The  ne- 

*  Filagrius  (Vir  Spectabilis),  who  has  been  long  absent  p^®^^ 
from  his  home  on  our  business,  seeks  to  return  to  Syra-  to  be 
cuse,  but  at  the  same  time  asks  that  his  brother  s  sons  i^  Rome. 
may  be  kept  for  their  education's  sake  at  Rome.  Do  you 
attend  to  this  petition,  and  do  not  let  the  lads  go  till  we 

send  you  a  second  order  to  that  effect.     No  one  ought  to 
murmur  at  being  detained  in  Rome,  which  is  every- 

*  See  renuurkfl  on  this  letter  in  Dahn,  Xonige  der  Gennanen  iv.  147-8. 
Some  MSS.  read  Colon  or  Goinon,  as  the  name  of  the  Senator  to  whom 
it  11  addreaied* 
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one's  country,  the  fruitful  mother  of  eloquence,  the 
wide  temple  of  all  virtues.  Ulysses  would  veiy  likely 
never  have  become  fSEunous  if  he  had  lingered  on  at 
home ;  but  Homer's  noble  poem  most  chiefly  proclaims 
his  wisdom  in  this  fact^  that  he  roamed  among  many 
cities  and  nations/ 


40.    Kino  Thegdobic  to  Assuin  (ob  Assius),  Vib 
Illustbib  and  Comes. 

The  in-  *  War  needs  rehearsal  and  preparation.  Therefore  let 
^^2^  your  niustrious  Sublimity  provide  the  inhabitants  of 
to  be       Salona  with  arms,  and  let  them  practise  themselves  in 

the  use  of  them ;  for  the  surest  saf<^uaid  of  the  Republic 

is  an  armed  defender.' 

The  necessity  of  drill  and  practice  is  shown  by  the 

early  combats  of  bullocks,  the  play-huntings  of  puppies, 

the  necessity  of  first  kindling  a  fire  with  very  little 

sticks,  and  so  forth. 


41.    King  Theodobic  to  Agapitus,  Vib  Illustbib, 
Pbaefectus  Ubbis. 

Enqm-  '  The  dignity  of  the  Senate  makes  it  necessary  to  be 
^J[^^  unusually  careful  who  is  admitted  into  that  body.  Let 
ter  of  the  other  orders  receive  middling  men:  the  Senate  must 
Pau^.  receive  none  but  those  who  are  of  proved  excellence. 

'  Therefore  let  your  Illustrious  Magnificence  cause  those 
enquiries  to  be  made  concerning  Faustus,  the  grown-up 
son  of  the  Illustrious  Faustus,  which  the  Senate  hath 
ordered  to  be  made  concerning  all  persons  who  are  to 
be  enrolled  in  its  council^.  In  thus  confirming  and 
ratifying  the  proceeding  of  the  Senate  we  are  in  no 
degree  trenching  on  the  accustomed  authority  of  that 
sacred  order.' 

}  '  Quae  ciroa  referendoe  coriae  priscuB  ordo  designavit.* 
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4a.    KiNa  Theodoric  to  Artemidorus,  Vir  Illustris 
AND  Patrician  [509  or  524]. 

*We  are  especially  bound  to  reward  merit.  Every- Artemi- 
one  who  does  us  a  service  makes  a  very  good  ii^vest- ^^^^^^ 
meni.     You  have  long  had  what  was  formerly  con-ft»tof  >fi 

fiddered  more  precious  than  great  dignity — near  access  *  *^' 
to  our  person.  Much  as  we  loved  you,  we  somewhat 
retarded  your  advance  in  order  that  you  might  be  the 
more  richly  adorned  with  all  virtues  when  you  came 
to  honour.  Your  birthplace,  your  lineage,  your  merit, 
all  declare  you  worthy  of  the  promotion  which  we  now 
bestow  upon  you,  declaring  you  for  this  third  Indiction^ 
Praefectua  Urbis.  You  will  thus  have  the  function 
of  presiding  over  the  Senate,  a  far  higher  office  than 
that  of  ruling  the  Palace  or  arranging  private  houses. 
The  value  of  the  object  committed  to  a  person's  care 
increases  the  dignity  of  the  post.  It  is  much  more 
honourable  to  be  caretaker  of  a  diadem  than  of  a 
wine-cellar.  Judge  of  our  esteem  for  you  by  the  pre- 
ciousness  of  the  body  over  which  we  are  thus  calling 
yon  to  preside.' 

43.    King  Theodoric  to  the  Senate  of  the  City 
OF  Rome. 

[Announcing  the  elevation  of  Artemidorus  to  the  post  Promo- 
of  Praefectus  Urbis.]  ^^. 

'Artemidorus,  {hough  entitled  from  his  relationship  donu- 
to  the  Emperor  Zeno  to  expect  great  promotion  at  the 
Court  of  Constantinople,  has  preferred  to  share  the  for- 
tunes and  attach  himself  to  the  person  of  Theodoric, 
who  has  often  been  refreshed  after  the  cares  of  State 
by  an  hour  of  his  charming  converse.  Though  he 
might  have  aspired  to  the  highest  dignities  of  the  Court, 
he  has  hitherto  been  satisfied  with  the  comparatively 
humble  post  of  Superintendent  of  the  Public  Spectacles 

*  Either  509-510  or  534-525 ;  more  probably  the  former. 
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[as  Tribunus  Voluptatum  ?].  Now,  as  Praefectus  Urbis, 
he  is  to  preside  over  and  become  a  member  of  your  body. 
Welcome  him/ 

44.    King  Theodoric  to  the  People  of  Rome. 

On  the         [On  the  same  subject  as  42  and  43,  the  elevation  of 

J^^    Artemidorus  to  the  Urban  Praefecture.] 

Bebukes  the  commonalty  sharply  for  their  recent  dis- 
turbances, which  defile  with  illicit  seditions  the  blessings 
of  peace,  earned  under  God's  blessing  by  their  Prince. 
The  newly-appointed  Praefectus  Urbanus,  Artemidorus, 
long  devoted  to  the  service  of  Theodoric,  will  attest  the 
innocence  of  the  good,  and  sharply  punish  the  errors  of 
the  bad,  both  by  his  own  inherent  prerogative  and  by 
a  special  commission  entrusted  to  him  for  that  purpose 
by  the  King. 

45.    King  Theodoric  to  Boetiub,  Vir  Illustris 
AND  Patrician. 

The  '  It  is  important  to  oblige  our  royal  neighbours  even 

wa^r-  jjj  trifles,  for  none  can  tell  what  great  matters  may  be 
and  sun-  aided  thereby.  Often  what  arms  cannot  obtain  the 
tine/fOT  ^®^®  o^  kindness  bring  to  pass.  Thus  let  even  our 
the  Bur-  unbending  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  Republic.  For  our 
Sng*^  object  in  seeking  pleasure  is  that  we  may  thereby  dis- 
charge the  serious  duties  of  life. 

*  The  Lord  of  the  Burgundians  has  earnestly  requested 
that  we  would  send  him  a  clock  which  is  regulated  by- 
water  flowing  under  a  modulus,  and  one  which  is  marked 
by  embracing  the  illumination  of  the  immense  sun  ^.' 

^  An  nninteUigible  translation  doubtless,  but  is  the  original  clearer? 
'  Bni^gundionum  dominus  a  nobis  magnopere  postulavit  ut  horologioxn 
quod  aquis  sub  modulo  fluentibus  temperatur  et  quod  soils  immensi 
oomprebensa  illuminatione  distinguitur  .  .  .  ei  transmittere  deberemns.* 
It  is  pretty  clear  that  the  first  request  of  the  Burgundian  King  was 
for  a  clepsydra  of  some  kind.  The  second  must  be  for  some  kind  of 
sundial^  but  the  description  is  very  obscure. 
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[I  transcribe,  and  do  not  attempt  to  translate,  the  fur- 
ther description  of  the  two  machines,  the  order  of  which 
is  now  changed.] 

*  Primuni  sit,  ubi  stylus  diei  index,  per  umbram  exi- 
guam  horas^  consuevit  ostendere.  Radius  itaque  immo- 
bilis,  et  parvus,  peragens  quod  tam  mirancla  magnitudo 
Bolis  discurrit,  et  fugam  solis  aequiparat  quod  modum 
semper  ignorat.  [This  must  be  the  sundial.]  Invi- 
derent  talibus,  si  astra  sentirent:  et  meatum  suum 
fortasse  deflecterent,  ne  tali  ludibrio  subjacerent.  Ubi 
est  illud  horarum  de  lumine  venientium  singulare  mira- 
culum,  si  has  et  umbra  demonstrate  Ubi  praedicabilis 
indefecta  roratio,  si  hoc  et  metalla  peragunt,  quae  situ 
perpetuo  continentur  ?  O  artis  inaestimabilis  virtus  quae 
dnm  se  dicit  ludere,  naturae  praevalet  secreta  vulgare. 

'  SecunduTTi  sit  [the  clepsydra]  ubi  praeter  solis  radios 
hora  dignoscitur,  noctes  in  partes  dividens:  quod  ut 
nihil  deberet  astris,  rationem  coeli  ad  aquarum  potius 
fluenta  convertit,  quorum  motibus  ostendit,  quod  coelum 
volvitur ;  et  audaci  praesumptione  concepta,  ars  demen- 
tis confert  quod  originis  conditio  denegavit.' 

*  It  will  be  a  great  gain  to  us  that  the  Burgundians 
should  daily  look  upon  something  sent  by  us  which 
will  appear  to  them  little  short  of  miraculous.  Exert 
yourself  therefore,  oh  Boetius,  to  get  this  thing  put  in 
hand.  You  have  thoroughly  imbued  yourself  with  Greek 
philosophy  ^  You  have  translated  Pythagoras  the  mu- 
sician, Ptolemy  the  asti'onomer,  Nicomachus  the  arith- 
metician, Euclid  the  geometer,  Plato  the  theologian, 
Aristotle  the  logician,  and  have  given  back  the  mecha- 
nician Archimedes  to  his  own  Sicilian  countrymen  (who 
now  speak  Latin).  You  know  the  whole  science  of  Ma- 
thematics, and  the  marvels  wrought  thereby.  A  machine 
[perhaps   something  like  a  modern  orrery]  has  been 

^  ETidently  'sic  enim  Athenlensiam  Bcholas  longe  positoa  introisti* 
does  not  mean  that  Boethitu  actuallj  viiited  Athens,  bat  tliat  he  became 
thotonghly  at  home  in  the  works  of  Athenian  philosophers. 
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made  to  exhibit  the  courses  of  the  planets  and  the 
causes  of  eclipses.  What  a  wonderful  art  is  Mechanics ! 
The  mechanician,  if  we  may  say  so,  is  almost  Nature's 
comrade,  opening  her  secrets,  changing  her  manifesta- 
tions, sporting  with  miracles,  feigning  so  beautifully, 
that  what  w^  know  to  be  an  illusion  is  accepted  by 
us  as  truth.' 

46.   KiNa  Theodobic  to  Gundibad  [sic].  Kino  op 

THE   BUBQUNDIANS. 

On  the        Sends  the  two  clocks,  or  rather  perhaps  the  celestial 

iiatjeoi.    globe  and  the  water-clock. 

*Have  therefore  in  your  country  what  you  have 
often  seen  in  Rome.  It  is  right  that  we  should 
send  you  presents,  because  you  are  connected  with 
us  by  affinity.  It  is  said  that  under  you  "Bur- 
gundia"  looks  into  the  most  subtle  things,  and  praises 
the  discoveries  of  the  ancients.  Through  you  she 
lays  aside  her  '^Qentile"  (barbarous)  nature,  and  imi- 
tating the  prudence  of  her  King,  rightly  desires  to 
possess  the  inventions  of  sages.  Let  her  arrange  her 
daily  actions  by  the  movements  of  God*s  great  lights ; 
let  her  nicely  adjust  the  moments  of  each  hour.  In 
mere  confusion  passes  the  order  of  life  when  this  ac- 
curate division  of  time  is  unknown.  Men  are  like  the 
beasts,  if  they  only  know  the  passage  of  the  hours  by 
the  pangs  of  hunger,  and  have  no  greater  certainty  as 
to  the  flight  of  time  than  such  as  is  afforded  them  by 
their  bellies.  For  certainty  is  undoubtedly  meant  to 
be  entwined  in  human  actions.' 
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CONTAINING    FORTY-ONE   LETTERS  WRITTEN    BY 
CASSIODORUS  IN  THE  NAME  OF  THEODORIC. 


I.    KiSQ  Theodorio  to  Anastabius,  Most  Pious 
Emperor.    a.d.  511. 

*  "By  excellent  ordinance  of  the  ancients  the  yeax  is  ConBnl- 
nam^  from  the  Consul.    Let  the  happy  year  take  its  ^^jt 
title  from  our  new  Consul,  Fdix  [Consul  with  Secun- 
dinns,  a.d.  511^]. 

'It  is  most  suitable  that  Borne  should  gather  back 
her  children  to  her  bosom,  and  in  her  venerable  Senate 
should  enrol  a  son  of  Gaul. 

'FeUx  showed  his  excellent  disposition  first  in  this, 
that  while  still  a  young  man  he  hastened  to  *'  the  native 
land  of  all  the  virtues "  [Home].  Success  followed  his 
choice;  we  promoted  him  as  he  deserved.  While  still 
a  young  man,  deprived  of  his  father's  care,  he  showed 
the  rare  gift  of  continence;  he  subdued  avarice,  the 
enemy  of  wisdom;  he  despised  the  blandishments  of 
vice ;  he  trampled  imder  foot  the  vanities  of  pride. 

'We  have  now  determined  to  reward  him  with  the 
Consulship.  Do  you  who  can  with  indiscriminate 
pleasure  rejoice  in  both  the  blessings  of  the  Republic 
[in  the  Consuls  of  the  East  and  West]  join  your  favour- 
ing vote.    He  who  is  worthy  of  so  high  an  office  as 

^  '  Portamqne  diemm  tali  nomine  dioatus  annus,  tempus  introeat.*  The 
figure  here  tued  seema  borrowed  from  Claadian,  In  Primmn  Cons.  Still- 
dxmia  il  435-476. 
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the  Consulship  may  well  be  chosen  by  the  judgment 
of  both '  [Emperor  and  King]. 

[An  important  letter,  as  showing  the  extent  to  which 
concurrent  choice  of  Consuls  was  vested  in  Rome,  or 
rather  Ravenna,  and  Constantinople.] 

a.    King  Theodobic  to  Felix,  Vib  Illustbis,  Consul 
Obdinabius,  aj>.  511  (4TH  OP  THE  Indiction). 

On  the  An  address  on  his  elevation  to  the  Consulship,  touch- 
j^T^    ing  on  nearly  the  same  topics  as  the  preceding. 

Theodoric  delights  in  bestowing  larger  -  fa vours  on 
those  whom  he  has  once  honoured  [a  favourite  topic 
with  Cassiodorus]. 

Felix  has  come  back  from  Gaul  to  the  old  fatherland  ^. 
Thus  the  Consulship  has  returned  to .  a  Transalpine 
family,  and  green  laurels  are  seen  on  a  brown  stock. 

Felix  has  shown  an  early  maturity  of  character. 
He  has  made  a  wise  use  of  his  father's  wealth.  The 
honour  which  other  men  often  acquire  by  prodigality 
he  has  acquired  by  saving.  Cassiodorus  evidently  has 
a  little  fear  that  the  new  Consul  may  carry  his  par- 
simony too  far,  and  tells  him  that  this  office  of  the 
Consulship  is  one  in  which  liberality,  almost  extrava- 
gance, earns  praise^;  in  which  it  is  a  kind  of  virtue 
not  to  love. one's  own  possessions;  and  in  which  one 
gains  in  good  opinion  all  that  one  loses  in  wealth. 

*See  the  sacred  City  all  white  with  your  vota  (?). 
See  yourself  borne  upon  the  shoulders  of  all,  and 
your  name  flitting  through  their  mouths,  and  manifest 
yourself  such  that  you  may  be  deemed  worthy  of  your 
race,  worthy  of  the  City,  worthy  of  our  choice,  worthy 
of  the  Consular  trahea* 

[The  letter  makes  one  suspect  a  certain  narrowness 
and  coldness  of  heart  in  the  subject  of  its  praise.] 

^  *  Cum  soli  genitaHs  fortnnft  reliotfl,  velut  quodun  postUminio  in  uiti- 
qaam  patriam  commeasseB.* 
'  '  Ubi  praeconiam  meretor  effosio.* 
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3.    King  Theodoric  to  the  Senate,    a.d.  511. 

Reoommendfl  Felix  for  the  Consulship,  going  over  On  the 
again  the  topics  mentioned  in  the  two  last  letters.  It^*^ 
appears  that  it  was  the  father  of  Felix  who  emerged, 
after  a  temporary  eclipse  of  the  family  fortunes,  and 
then  showed  himself '  the  Cato  of  our  times,  abstaining 
&om  vice  himself,  and  forming  the  characters  of  others ; 
imbued  also  with  all  Greek  philosophy,  he  glutted 
himself  with  the  honey  of  the  Cecropian  doctrine.' 

Mention  is  made  of  the  Consulship  of  an  earlier  Felix, 
A.D.  41^8,  the  happy  renown  of  which  still  lingered  in 
the  memories  of  men. 

The  young  Felix  is  praised  for  the  qualities  de- 
scribed in  the  two  previous  letters,  and  also  for  his 
power  of  conciliating  the  friendship  of  older  men, 
especially  the  excellent  Patrician  Faulinus. 

4.    King  Theodoric  to  Ecdicius  (or  Benedictus), 

ViR  HONESTUS. 

'  We  wish  always  to  observe  long-established  rules  CoUeo- 
in  fiscal  matters,  the  best  guarantee  against  extortion,  g^^^^. 
Therefore,  whatever  dues  in  the  way  of  Siliqv/iticum  cum. 
appertained  to  Antiochus  are  now  transferred  to  you 
by  the  present  authority,  and  the  Sajo  is  charged  to 
support  your  claims  herein;  only  the  contention  must 
not  be  mixed  up  with  any  private  matters  of  your  own.' 

[The  Siliquaticum  was  a  tax  of  one  twenty-fourth — 
the  »iliqua  being  the  twenty-fourth  of  a  solidus — 
payable  on  all  sales  in  market  overt  by  buyer  and  seller 
together.] 

5.    Kino  Theodoric  to  Faustus,  Praepositus. 

'We  are    always   generous,  and   sometimes   out    ofSoldien* 
clemency  we  bestow  our  gifts  on  persons  who  have  no  ■"•■"• 
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daimuponiis.  How  madi  more  fitting  is  it  ihen  that  the 
servants  of  the  State  should  reoeiTe  our  gifts  promptlyl 
Wherefore,  pray  let  your  Magnificence  see  to  it  that  the 
sixty  soldiers  who  are  keeping  guard  in  the  fiistnesses  of 
Aoeta  receive  their  annonae  without  delay.  Think  what 
a  life  of  hardship  the  soldier  leads  in  those  frontier  forts 
for  the  general  peace,  thus,  as  at  the  gate  of  the  Province, 
shotting  out  the  esitry  of  the  harharous  nations.  He 
must  he  ever  on  the  alert  who  seeks  to  keep  out  the 
Barharians.  For  fear  alone  checks  these  men,  whom 
honour  will  not  keep  back.' 

[A  singular  letter  to  write  in  the  name  of  one  who  was 
himself  a  Barbarian  invader.] 

6.  Kino  Theodorig  to  Agapitus,  Illustbis  and 

Patbician. 

EmiwMj  '  We  have  decided  to  send  you  on  an  embassy  to  the 
Pt^tjj^  East  (Constantinople).  Every  embassy  requires  a  prudent 
P^  man,  but  here  there  is  need  of  especial  prudence,  because 
you  will  have  to  dispute  against  the  most  subtle  persons 
— artificers  of  words,  who  think  they  can  foresee  every 
possible  answer  to  their  arguments.  Do  your  best 
therefore  to  justify  the  opinion  which  I  formed  of  you 
before  full  trial  of  your  powers.' 

7.  BaNQ  Theoix)Ric  to  Sura  (ob  Suna),  Illustbis 

AND  Comes. 

Embd-  <Let  nothing  lie  useless  which  may  redound  to  the 
of  the  beauty  of  the  City.  Let  your  Illustrious  Magnificence 
^*J'  therefore  cause  the  blocks  of  marble  which  are  every- 
where lying  about  in  ruins  to  be  wrought  up  into  the 
walls  by  the  hands  of  the  workmen  whom  I  send 
herewith.  Only  take  care  to  use  only  those  stones 
which  have  really  fallen  from  public  buildings,  as 
we  do  not  wish  to  appropriate  private  property,  even 
for  the  glorification  of  the  City.' 
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8.   KiNa  Theodobic  to  Bishop  Seveeus,  Vib 
Veneeabilis. 

'  None  is  more  suitable  than  a  member  of  the  Priest-  Oompen- 
hood  to  perform  acts  of  justice  towards  his  flock.  daSu^e* 

'We  therefore  send  your  Holiness,  by  Montanarius, doneby 
1,500  solidi  (;£^90o),  for  distribution  among  the  Pro- njn^SJ,*^^ 
vincials,  according  to  the  amount   of  damage   which 
each  one  has  sustained  this  year  by  the  passage  of  our 
army.  See  that  the  distribution  is  made  systematically — 
not  at  random — so  that  it  may  reach  the  right  persons.' 


9.    King  Theodobic  to  Faustus,  Pbaepositus. 

*  We  always  enjoy  being  generous.    Compassion  is  the  Allow- 
one  virtue  to  which  all  other  virtues  may  honourably  J^^j^ 
give  way.     Long  ago  we  made  the  charioteer  Sabinus  oi"«o*- 
a  monthly  allowance  of  a  solidus  [twelve  shillings].  Now, 
as  we  learn  from  Histrius  [or  Historius]  that  this  former 
servant  of  the  public  pleasures  is   afflicted  with  the 
most  melancholy  poverty,  we  have  pleasure  in  adding 
another  solidus  to  his  monthly  allowance.  We  are  never 
so  well  pleased  as  when  the  accounts  of  our  expenditure 
show  these  items  of  charitable  disbursement.' 


10.  Kino  Theodobic  to  Speciosus,  Vib  Devotus, 

COMITIACUS   [OfFICEB  OF   THE   CoUBT]. 

*  The  laws  guarding  the  sanctity  of  the  marriage  bed  ^  The  ab- 
must  be  carefully  upheld.  A^p^JL"!' 

'Agapita^  has  explained  to  us  that  she  was  tempted 
away  frt>m  her  husband  by  seducers,  who  promised  to 
procure  his  death.  From  the  time  of  her  leaving  his 
company  let  all  revenues  which  came  to  her  imder 

>  *  Hind  Hunani  generis  prooreabile  SaeramentuxQ.* 

>  <  Foemina  spectobilis.' 
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the  marriage  contract  (invalidated  by  her  nnfSEdthfidness) 
be  given  up  by  her  wrongful  detainers^  without  any 
delay.  It  is  too  absurd  that  men  who  ought  to  be 
severely  punished  for  their  wrong-doing  should  even 
seek  to  make  a  profit  out  of  it.' 


II.    King  Theodoric  to  Pbovinus  (Pbobinub  ?), 
Illustbis  and  Patrician. 

\       Gift  ob-        [Refers  to  the  same  business  of  Agapita,  who  seems 
f^       to  have  been  a  woman  of  feeble  intellect  as  well  as  an 
Ag»pita   unfaithful  wifa]  The  petition  of  her  husband  BasUius  (vir 
nndne      Spectabilis)  sets  forth  that,  influenced  by  seducers,  and 
influence,  from  the  levity  so  natural  to  woman,  she  for  no  good  reason 
quitted  her  own  home.   Her  own  petition  confirms  this ; 
and  she   states  that,  while  taking   refuge  within  the 
precincts  of  the  Church,  she  by  deed  of  gift  bestowed  on 
Provinus  the  *Casa  Areciretina,'  a  most   preposterous 
gift  from  a  poor  woman  to  a  rich  man ;  from  one  whose 
reputation  was  gone  to  a  chaste  man ;  from  a  half-crazy 
creature  to  one  who  knew  fully  what  he  was  about. 
This  gift  Agapita  [and  Basilius]  now  seek  to  annul. 
Provinus  is  exhorted  at  once  to  throw  up  a  possession 
which  cannot  possibly  bring  him  any  credit,  and  the  loss 
of  which  has  brought  the  poor  woman  to  destitution. 
Alienation  of  property  should  be  the  act  of  a  person 
having  'solidum  judicium,*   which   this   poor  creature 
evidently  had  not,  or  she  would  not  have  left  her  hus- 
band causelessly. 

*  This  is  the  second  time  of  writing.  Let  there  be  no 
further  delay  in  complying.' 

[Probably,  therefore,  Probinus  really  is  one  of  the 
*  Retentatores '  referred  to  in  Letter  lo,  though  this  letter 
does  not  distinctly  identify  him  with  them.] 

>  'Betentatores.*    So  the  Gepid  Prince  is  culled  the  Betentaior  of  Sir- 
mium  (Ennodius^  PanegTrio.  Theod.  178.  Ed.  Migne). 
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I  a.    Kino  Theodobio  to  the  Count  of  the  Sili- 
QUATABii  (Customs  Officers),  and  to  him  who 

HAS  THE  CaBE  OF  THE  HaBBOUB  (OF  PoBTUS?). 

*  Italy  ought  to  enjoy  her  own  products,  and  it  isftohi- 
monstrons  that  anything  which  she  produces  should  be  e^^  of 
wanting  to  her  own  children.  l"^ 

'  Therefore  let  no  lard  be  exported  to  foreign  parts,  but 
let  it  by  Qod's  grace  be  all  kept  for  consumption  at 
home. 

'Now  take  care  not  to  incur  the  slightest  blame  in  this 
matter.  It  is  a  very  serious  fault  even  in  trifles  to 
disobey  orders.  Sin  consists  in  quality,  not  in  quantity ; 
and  injustice  cannot  be  measured.  A  command,  if  it  bd 
despised  in  one  part,  is  violated  in  the  whole.' 

13.    Kino  Theodobio  to  the  Sajo^  Fbuinabith. 

*  We  are  always  especially  touched  by  the  prayers  of  Dishonert 
petitioners  who  complain  that  they  are  forced  to  pay  S^^^. 
unjustly.     ITlpianus  in  his  lamentable  petition  informs  tins. 

us  that  on  the  request  of  Venantius  he  bound  himself  as 
a  guarantor  (fidei  jussionis  vinculo)  to  pay  over  to  the 
public  Treasury  at  the  time  of  his  administration  400 
Bolidi  (^240).  With  the  presumption  of  a  truculent 
rustic  Venantius  despised  his  own  promise,  and  Ulpi- 
anus  has  therefore  been  burdened  with  payment  of  the 
money.  We  therefore  order  that  Venantius,  who  has 
been  accused  of  many  other  crimes  besides  this,  shall 
be  summoned  before  you,  and  if  found  to  be  legally 
liable,  shall  be  at  once,  and  sharply,  compelled  to  fulfil 
his  promise.' 

'  Hie  Sajo  wms  an  officer,  not  of  Tery  high  rank,  apparently  always  of 
Ciothie  nationality,  who  was  charged  with  executing  the  King's  mandates. 
Psrhaps  onr  woid  'henchman'  would  be  the  best  translation  of  his  title. 
His  ooQTentional  attribute  was  '  devotio.'  See  Dahn, '  Konige  der  Ger- 
maiMii'  ill.  181-186,  and  my  'Italy  and  her  Invaders'  iii.  282-284. 

N 
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14-   Kjsq  Thbodobic  to  Shxachob,  Patbiciak. 

^j^  *  Panidde  is  the  moet  tenrihle  and  imimtnral  of  crimeg- 

tAoST  ^^ca  the  eabe  of  wild  beasts  follow  their  sires;  the 
oflbhoot  of  the  vine  serves  the  parent  stem:  shall  man 
war  against  him  who  gave  him  beingi  It  is  for  our 
litUe  ones  that  we  lay  ap  weaUL  Shall  we  not  earn  the 
love  of  those  for  whom  we  would  wiUingly  incur  death 
itself?  The  young  stork,  that  harbinger  of  spring,  gives 
a  signal  example  of  filial  piety,  warming  and  feeding  its 
aged  parents  in  the  moulting  season  till  they  have  reco- 
vered their  strength,  and  thus  repaying  the  good  offices 
received  in  its  earlier  years.  So  too,  when  the  partridge, 
which  is  wont  to  hatch  the  young  of  other  birds,  takes 
her  adopted  brood  forth  into  the  fields,  if  these  hear  the 
cry  of  their  genuine  mother  they  run  to  her,  leaving 
the  partridge  forsaken. 

'  Wherefore,  if  Romulus'  have  fouled  the  Boman  name 
by  laying  violent  hands  on  his  &iher  Martinus,  we  look 
to  your  justice  (we  chose  you  because  we  knew  you 
would  not  spare  the  cruel)  to  inflict  on  him  legitimate 
revenge.* 


15.   Kino  Theodobic  to  Venantius,  Vib  Illustbis. 

Jmjj.  «We  always  like  to  promote  to  office  the  sons  of 
VenMi-  distinguished  fathers.  We  therefore  bestow  on  you  the 
cS^tivm  ^^^^  ^^  Conies  Domesticorum  (Comitiva  Vacans),  in 
fiwnet-  memory  of  your  glorious  father.  He  held  at  the  same 
time  the  Praefecture  [of  Italy]  and  the  command  of  the 
army,  so  that  neither  the  Provinces  lacked  his  ordering, 
nor  did  his  wise  care  for  the  army  fiuL  All  was  mastered 
by  his  skilled  and  indefatigable  prudence;  he  inclined 
the  manners  of  the  Barbarians  to  peace,  and  governed  so 
that  all  were  satisfied  with  our  rule. 


tioomm 


\  Quere  if  named  from  the  last  Bmpeiw. 
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*  Toa  are  a  zealous  student  of  literature,  illustrious  by 
birth  and  eloquent  by  education.  Gk)  on  as  you  have 
begun,  and  show  yourself  worthy  of  our  choice.' 

16.    King  Theodobic  to  the  Senate  op  the  City 
OF  Bome. 

This  letter  adds  a  little  to  the  information  contained  On  the 
in  the  preceding  one,  as  to  the  career  of  liberius,  father  ^tet. 
of  Venantius. 

Liberius  was  a  faithful  servant  of  Odovacar,  whoPr»iM«of 
adhered  to  his  master  to  the  last.  'He  awaited  in-  ^ 
corruptly  the  Divine  judgments,  nor  did  he  allow 
himself  to  seek  a  new  King  till  he  had  jBrst  lost  his  old 
one.  On  the  overthrow  of  his  lord  he  was  bowed  by  no 
terror ;  he  bore  unmoved  the  ruin  of  his  Prince ;  nor  did 
the  revolution,  at  which  even  the  proud  hearts  of  the 
Barbarians  trembled  ^  avail  to  move  him  from  his 
cahn. 

*  Prudently  did  he  follow  the  common  fortunes,  in 
order  that  while  fixedly  bearing  the  Divine  judgments 
he  might  with  the  more  approbation  find  the  Divine 
&vour.  We  approved  the  faith  of  the  man ;  he  came  over 
in  sadness  to  our  allegiance  as  one  who  being  overcome 
changes  his  mind,  not  like  one  who  has  contrived 
[treacherotisly]  that  he  should  be  conquered.  We  made 
him  Praefectus  Praetorio.  He  administered  the  finances 
admirably.  By  his  economical  management  we  felt 
the  increased  returns,  while  you  knew  nothing  of  added 
tributes. 

*  We  especially  like  to  remember  how  in  the  assign-  Appor- 
ment  of  tiie  [Gothic]  Thirds  (in  Tertiarum  deputatione)  ^^r^!^^ 
he  joined  both  the  possessions  and  the  hearts  of  Goths  ^^^ 
and  Romans  alike.    For  whereas  men  are  wont  to  come 

into  collision  on  account  of  their  being  neighbours,  with 
these  men  the  common  holding  of  their  farms  proved  in 

*  *  Qnam  etuun  ferocitas  gentilis  ezpftvit.* 

N  2 
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practice  a  reason  for  concord.  Thus  it  has  happened  that 
while  the  two  nations  have  been  living  in  common  they 
have  concurred  in  the  same  desires.  Lo  I  a  new  fact^  and 
one  wholly  laudable.  The  iEriendship  of  the  lords  has  been 
joined  with  the  division  of  the  soil ;  amity  has  grown 
out  of  the  loss  of  the  Provincials,  and  by  the  land  a 
defender  has  been  gained  whose  occupation  of  part 
guarantees  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  the  whole.  One  law 
includes  them:  one  equal  administration  rules  them: 
for  it  is  necessary  that  sweet  affection  should  grow 
between  those  who  always  keep  the  boundaries  which 
have  been  allotted  them. 

<  All  this  the  Roman  Republic  owes  to  liberius,  who 
to  two  such  illustrious  nations  has  imparted  sentiments 
of  mutual  affection.  See  to  it,  Conscript  Fathers,  that 
his  offspring  does  not  go  unrewarded.' 


17.     To   THE  POSSESSOBS,   DEFENSORS,  AND  CUBIALS^ 

OF  THE  City  of  Tridentum  (Tribnt), 

Immii-  'We  do  not  wish  to  be  generous  at  the  expense  of 
To^M  o^^^i  ^'^^  we  therefore  declare  that  the  Sora  which  in 
enjoyed  our  generosity  we  have  bestowed  on  Butilianus  the 
mnted  Presbyter,  is  not  to  be  reckoned  in  to  the  tax  calcu- 
^J^®  lations ;  but  as  many  solidi  as  are  comprehended  in  that 
' .  gift,  so  many  are  you  to  be  relieved  from,  in  the  contri- 
bution of  "  Tertiae." ' 

[That  is  to  say,  the  land  given  by  the  Gothic  King  to 
Butilian  was  to  be  itself,  as  a  matter  of  course,  free  from 
Tertiae ;  but,  in  order  that  this  might  not  throw  a  heavier 
burden  on  the  other  owners  in  the  district,  they  were  to 
be  allowed  to  deduct  the  solidi  of  that  portion  from  the 
gross  amoimt  payable  by  them  on  behalf  of  the  whole 
district.  ButiUan's  own  inmiunity  from  Tertiae  seems 
to  be  taken  for  granted  as  a  result  of  the  King's  gift 
to  him.    (See  Dahn,  *  Konige  der  Qermanen '  iiL  145*)] 

I  Cf.  ill.  9  for  a  siznilar  heading. 
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18.    KiNa  Theodobic  to  Bishop  Gudila. 

An  intereBting  but  rather  obscure  letter  on  the  con-  Eooled- 
dition  of  Curialee.  cSSlell. 

Apparently  some  ecclesiastics  were  claiming  as  slaves 
some  men  whom  the  Curia  of  Sarsena  (?)  asserted  to  be 
fellow-curials  of  their  own,  whom  they  therefore  wanted 
to  assist  them  in  performing  curial  obligationB. 

Cassiodorus  argues  that  as  the  'Sors  nascendi'  pre- 
vented the  Curialis  from  rising  to  the  higher  honours 
of  the  State,  it  certainly  ought  also  to  prevent  him  from 
sinking  into  slavery  ^.  *  Therefore  we  advise  you  to  look 
well  to  your  facts,  and  see  whether  these  men  are  not 
justly  claimed  as  Curials,  in  which  case  the  Church  should 
give  them  up  before  the  matter  comes  to  trial.  It  does 
not  look  well  for  the  Bishop,  who  should  be  known  as  a 
lover  of  justice,  to  be  publicly  vanquished  in  a  suit  of 
tVijg  kind.* 

[Did  the  alleged  Curials,  in  such  a  case,  wish  to  have 
their  curiaUty  or  their  quasi-ecdesiastical  character 
established  ?    Who  can  say  ?] 

19.  KiNQ  Theodorio  to  all  the  Goths  and  Bomans, 

AND  those  who   KEEP   THE  HaBBOUBS   AND  MOXJN- 

tain-Fobtbesses  (Clusubas). 

'  We  hate  all  crime,  but  domestic  bloodshed  and  trea-  Dome«tio 
ehery  most  of  all.    Therefore  we  commaud  you  to  act  ^^J^^ 
with  the  utmost  severity  of  the  law  against  the  servants  der. 
of  Stephanus,  who  have  killed  their  master  and  left  him 
unburied.    They  might  have  learned  pity  even  from 
birds.     Even  the  vulture,  who  lives  on  the  corpses  of 
other  creatures,  protects  little  birds  from  the  attacks  of 

*•  *  Quod  81  eos  Tel  ad  honorM  tnnsire  jura  vetaenmt^  qoam  videtnr 
CHe  contrarimn,  Cuialem  BaipTiblicae,  amiM&  turpiter  libertate,  lervire  ? 
et  nsqiw  ad  oonditionem  penreniiae  pottremam  quern  vocavit  aniiquitas 
Miu4n^em  Senatum.* 
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the  hawk.  Yet  men  are  found  cruel  enough  to  slay  him 
who  has  fed  them.  To  the  gallows  with  them !  Let  him 
become  the  food  of  the  pious  vulture,  who  has  cruelly 
contrived  the  death  of  his  provider.  That  is  the  fit- 
ting sepulchre  for  the  man  who  has  left  his  lord  un- 
buried.' 

20.    Kino  Theodobic  to  the  Sajo  Uniqilis  (ob 
WiLiais). 

Provi.  'Let  any  provision-ships  [aulcatorioB f\  which  may 
22""  be  now  lying  at  Ravenna  be  ordered  round  to  Liguria 
foUow  (which  in  ordinary  times  supplies  the  needs  of  Ravenna 
--      herself). 

ofTheo-       <Our  presence  and  that   of  our  Court   (Comitatus) 
C^L     Attracts  many  spectators  and  petitioners  to  those  parts, 
for  whose  maintenance  an  extra  effort  must  be  made.' 
[See  Dahn, '  Eonige  der  Qermanen '  iii.  282.] 


21.    KiSQ  Theodobic  to  Joannes  the  Appabitob. 

A  oon-  *  The  King  has  conceded  to  the  Spectabiles  Spes  and 
JJJ^j  Domitius  a  certain  tract  of  land  which  was  laid  waste 
I7  Mted  by  wide  and  muddy  streams,  and  which  neither  showed 
^^^'  a  pure  expanse  of  water  nor  had  preserved  the  come- 
liness of  solid  earth,  for  them  to  reclaim  and  cultivate. 

'  The  petition  of  the  Actores  of  Spes  sets  forth  that  the 
operation  is  put  in  jeopardy  by  the  ill-timed  parsimony 
of  Domitius,  which  throws  back  the  labourers  to  the 
point  from  which  they  set  out  at  first  ^.  Therefore  let 
Domitius  be  stirred  up  to  finish  his  part  of  the  work,  or 
if  he  thinks  that  too  expensive,  let  him  throw  up  his 

^  'Cum  jam  in  soli  fiMsiem  panUtim  moUitias  liocata  dureeoeret,  od*- 
tamque  loxig&  voracitaie  teUurem  sol  insnetiif  afflaret.'  I  camiot  imder- 
■tand  these  worda.  I  soppoae  there  wai  a  hard  cake  of  olaj  left  when 
the  water  was  drained  off,  which  was  baked  by  the  snn,  and  that  there 
should  have  been  further  digging  to  work  through  this  stratum  and  get 
at  the  good  soil  beneath ;  but  the  wording  is  not  very  dear. 
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share  of  the  concession  and  allow  his  partner  to  work 
it  out.' 

[We  find  in  this  letter  a  good  motto  for  Theodoric's 
reign  :  ^Nos  quibus  cordi  est  in  melius  cuncta  mutare.'] 


2%.    EiKO  Theodobic  to  Festub,  Vib  Illustbis  and 
Patbician. 

*  The  sons  of  Ecdidus,  whom  at  first  we  had  ordered  to  Eodioiai 
reside  in  the  city,  are  to  be  allowed  to  return  to  their  j^^ 
own  country  in  order  to  bury  their  father.    That  grief  by  his 
is  insatiable  which  feels  that  it  has  been  debarred  from  '^'^ 
rendering  the  last  offices  to  the  dead.    Think  at  what 

risk  of  his  life  Priam  implored  the  raging  Achilles  to 
give  him  back  the  body  of  his  son.' 

[Apparently  the  sons  of  Ecdicius,  not  Ecdicius  himself, 
had  fallen  into  disgrace  with  Theodoric,  or  incurred  some 
suspicion  of  disloyalty,  which  led  to  the  rigorous  order 
for  their  detention  in  Rome.     See  Dahn  iii.  279-280.] 

23.  KiNa  Theodobio  to  Ampelius,  Despotius,  and 

Theodulus,  Senatobs. 

*  It  befits  the  discipline  of  our  time  that  those  who  Proteo- 
are  serving  the  public  interests  shall  not  be  loaded  with  o^J^'^f 
superfluous  burdens.    Labour  therefore  diligently  at  the  potteriee. 
potteries    (figulinae)   which   our   Boyal   authority   has 
conceded  to  you.    Protection  is  hereby  promised  against 

the  wiles  of  wicked  men.'    [What  was  the  nature  of  the 
artifices  to  which  they  were  exposed  is  not  very  clear.] 

24.  King  Theodobio  to  the  Senate  of  the  Citt 

OF  Home. 

*  We  hear  with  sorrow,  by  the  report  of  the  Provincial  of  tax*. 
Judges,  that  you  the  Fathers  of  the  State,  who  ought  to  ^^^ 
set  an  example  to  your  sons  (the  ordinary  citizens),  naton. 
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have  been  so  remiss  in  the  payment  of  taxes  that  on  this 
first  collection  ^  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  has  been 
brought  in  from  any  Senatorial  house.  Thus  a  crushing 
weight  has  fallen  on  the  lower  orders  {tenueSy  curiales)^ 
who  have  had  to  make  good  your  deficiencies  and  have 
been  distraught  by  the  violence  of  the  tax-gatherers- 

*  Now  then,  oh  Conscript  Fathers,  who  owe  as  much 
duty  to  the  Republic  as  we  do,  pay  the  taxes  for  which 
each  one  of  you  is  liable,  to  the  Procurators  appointed  in 
each  Province,  by  three  instalments  (trin&  illatione).  Or, 
if  you  prefer  to  do  so — ^and  it  used  to  be  accounted 
a  privilege — ^pay  all  at  once  into  the  chest  of  the 
Vicarius.  And  let  this  following  edict  be  published,  that 
aU  the  Provincials  may  know  that  they  are  not  to  be 
imposed  upon  and  that  they  are  invited  to  state  their 
grievances  *.' 

25.   An  Edict  of  King  Theodorio. 

[Referred  to  in  the  preceding  letter.] 

Eyaaion       The  King  detests  the  oppression  of  the  unfortunate, 

by  the     ^^^  cncourages  them  to  make  their  complaints  to  him. 

ric^-       He  has  heard  that  the  powerful  houses  are'' failing  to 

pay  their  share  of  the  taxes,  and  that  a  larger  sum  in 

consequence  is  being  exacted  from  the  termea  K 

To  'amputate'  such  wickedness  for  the  future,  the 
letter  last  preceding  has  been  addressed  to  the  Senate ; 
and  the  'Possessores   sive  curiales'  are  now  invited 

^  '  Primae  transmiBrionis  tempcu.* 

'  See  Bahn,  'Konige  der  Grermanen*  iii.  153  and  112,  n.  5. 

'  Here  follows  a  eentenoe  which  I  am  unable  to  translate  :  '  Snperbi* 
deinde  conductomm  canonioos  solidos  non  ordine  traditos^  sed  sub  iniqao 
pondere  imminentibiis  foisse  projectos  neo  nniyersam  nliquam  qnam  red- 
dere  oonsueverant  solemniter  intulisBe.*  I  think  the  meaning  is,  that 
the  stewards  of  the  Senators  (conductores)  arrogantly  refused  to  allow  the 
money  paid  to  the  tax-collectors  (canonioi  solidi)  to  be  tested,  as  in  ordi- 
nary course  it  should  have  been,  to  see  if  it  was  of  full  weight.  The 
<  imminentes '  are,  I  think,  the  tax-collectors.  I  cannot  at  all  understand 
the  danse  about '  universam  siliquam.* 
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to  state  their  grievances  fully  and  frankly,  or  else 
ever  after  hold  their  peace  and  cultivate  a  habit  of 
patience. 

26.   King  Theodobio  to  Faubtus,  Pbaetobian 
Pbabpect. 

A  difficult  letter  about  the  corn-merchants  of  Apulia  Begnia- 
Mid  Calabria.  J^.^. 

I.  The  com  which  they  have  collected  by  public  sale  fio  of 
is  not  to  be  demanded  over  again  from  them  under  the  itaiy. 
title  of  *  interpretium '  [difference  of  price]. 

a.  Similarly  as  to  the  Sextarius  which  the  merchant 
of  each  Province  imports.  No  one  is  to  dare  insolently 
to  exact  the  prices  which  have  been  always  condemned. 

3.  Fines  of  ^£"1,200  on  the  Praefect  himself,  and  £400 
on  his  offi/duTn  (subordinates),  are  to  be  levied  if  this 
order  is  disobeyed. 

4.  If  the  '  Siliquatarius '  thinks  right  to  withhold  the 
monopoly  (of  com)  from  any  merchant,  he  must  not  also 
exact  the  monopoly  payment  from  him. 

5.  As  to  the  Aurarii  [persons  liable  to  payment  of  the 
lustralis  auri  coUatio  ^],  let  the  old  order  be  observed, 
and  those  only  be  classed  under  this  function  whom  the 
authority  of  antiquity  chose  to  serve  thereunder. 


27.    King  Thbodobio  to  all  the  Jews  living  in 
Genoa. 

The  Jews  are  permitted  to  roof  in  the  old  walls  of  their  Rebnild- 
synagogue,  but  they  are  not  to  enlarge  it  beyond  its  J*^ 
old  borders,  nor  to  add  any  kind  of  ornament,  under  pain  Syna- 
of  the  King's  sharp  displeasure ;  and  this  leave  is  granted  ^*^*' 
on  the  understanding  that  it  does  not  conflict  with  the 
thirty  years'  ^  Statute  of  Limitations.' 

*  Tbia  appears  to  have  been  a  tax  levied  on  all  traders,  otherwise  known 
as  the  Chiysazgyron.  See  God.  Theod.  xiii.  i.  Aurarii  is  therefore  equi- 
▼alsnt  to  Tikmsed  mraders. 
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^  Why  do  ye  desire  what  ye  ought  to  shuni  In  troth 
we  give  the  permission  which  you  craved,  but  we  suit- 
ably blame  the  desire  of  your  wandering  minds.  We 
cariTiot  order  a  rdigion^  because  no  one  is  forced  to 
believe  against  his  wiU.' 

a8.   King  Theodobio  to  Stephanus,  '  Senator,  Comes 
Pbimi  Obdinis,  and  ex-Pbinceps  of  oub  Officium^/ 

HonomB      Praises  him  for  all  the  good  qualities  which  have  been 

^"^J^  recognised  by  successive  Judges  under  whom  he  has 

phAiiiu    served — ^his  secrecy,  eflSciency,  and  incorruptibility. 

^^ire-         He  is  therefore,  on  his  retirement  from  active  service, 

™^*      raised  to  the  honour  of  a  *  Spectabilis,*  and  rewarded 

the  Civil  with  the  rank  of  '  Comitiva  Frimi  Qrdinis.'    As  a  sub- 

®®^**'    stantial  recompence  he  is  to  have  all  the  privileges 

which  by  'divalia  constituta'  belong  to  the  'ex-prin- 

cipes'   of  his   Schola,  and  is   guaranteed   against  all 

damage  and  ^  sordid  burdens  ^,'  with  a  hope  of  further 

employment  in  other  capacities^. 


2g.   King  Theodobic  to  Adila,  Senatob  and  Comes. 
Ptoteo.        [Notice  the  Senatorial  rank  borne  by  a  man  with  a 

d^*d-   ^^^^^  name.] 

entB  of        '  We  wish  to  protect  all  our  subjects  \  but  especially 

Snirdi.   ^^®  Church,  because  by  so  doing  we  earn  the  favour 

of  Heaven.    Therefore,  in  accordance  with  the  petition 

of  the  blessed  Eustorgius^  Bishop  of  Milan,  we  desire  you 

^  Are  we  to  imdentand  by  this  ezpresnon  the  Officium  of  the  Praetorian 
Praefeot? 

*  CuriAl  obligations. 

,  s  <  Fixiim  tenmiti  miliHae  prohaiae  TeBtigium.  SpeotabilttatiB  bono- 
rem,  qnem  miliHae  tudore  detenis  jutta  deputavit  antiqnitas  praeeenti  tibi 
auotoritate  conferimua  nt  laboria  tni  tandem  finitas  excuhias  . . .  inteUigas 
.  .  .  Tlbiqae  ntpote  miliHae  mimere  peraolnto.*  The  term  'militia '  is  em- 
ployed here,  as  in  the  Codes,  of  '  service  in  a  bnreaa.* 

*  *  Quia  Regnantes  est  gloria,  subjeotornm  otiosa  tranqnillitas.* 
B  For  Eustorgius,  cf.  Letter  i.  9. 
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to  accord  all  necessary  protection  to  the  men  and  fiarms 
belonging  to  the  Milanese  Church  in  Sicily:  always 
onderstanding,  however,  that  they  are  not  to  refuse  to 
plead  in  answer  to  any  public  or  private  suit  that  may 
be  brought  against  them.  They  are  to  be  protected  from 
wrongj  but  are  not  themselves  to  deviate  from  the  padi 
of  justice.' 

30.    King  Theodoric  to  Faustus,  Pbaetorian 
Pbabfect. 

[Sequel  to  last  letter.] 

*  Our  generosity  to  an  individual  does  not  harm  the  Freedom 
public,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  putting  any  bounds  ^™  *"' 
to  its  exercise.  gnnted 

'The    Defensores  of   the    Holy    Church    of   Milan  qtxgch 
want  to  be  enabled  to  buy  as  cheap  as  possible  theo'^^^i^n- 
things  which  they  need  for   the  relief  of  the  poor; 
and  they  say  that  we  have  bestowed  this  favour  on 
the  Church  of  Ravenna. 

'  Tour  Magnificence  will  therefore  allow  them  to  single 
out  some  one  merchant  who  shall  buy  for  them  in  the 
market,  without  being  subject  to  monopoly,  siliquati- 
cum,  or  the  payment  of  gold-fee  ^/ 

[It  is  easy  to  see  how  liable  to  abuse  such  an  excep- 
tion was.  Who  was  to  decide  when  this  merchant 
was  buying  for  the  Church  and  when  for  himself;  when 
the  Church  was  buying  for  the  poor  and  when  for  her 
own  enrichment?] 

31.   Kino  Theodobio  to  ths  Dbokonabii  [Rowebs  in 
ezfbess-boats]. 

'  "Hiose  who  claim  the  title  of  **  militia  "  ought  to  serve  sute 
the  public  advantage.     We  have   therefore  told  the^^^ 
Count  of  Sacred  Largesses  that  you  are  to  assemble  Po. 

^  Avftri*  pernio.    See  note  on  iL  aO. 
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at  Hostilia  [on  the  Fadus,  about  fifteen  miles  east  of 
Mantua],  there  to  receive  pay  from  our  Treasury,  and 
then  to  relieve  the  land  postal-service  (veredarii)  by 
excursions  up  and  down  the  channel  of  the  Padus. 
There  is  no  fear  of  yottr  limping ;  you  walk  with  your 
hands.  No  fear  of  your  carriages  wearing  out ;  they 
travel  over  liquid  roads,  and  suffer  no  wear  and  tear 
because  they  are  borne  along  upon  the  wave  which 
itself  runs  with  them/ 


3a.    King  Theodobio  to  the  Senate  of  the  City 
OF  Rome. 

I>nuii-  *We  always  enjoy  rewarding  public  spirit.  Decius, 
^^^^  Magnificus  and  Patrician,  has  most  nobly  volunteered 
ofDeoen-to  drain  the  marsh  of  Decennonium,  where  the  sea- 

Wftw^^m,  -  .111 

like  swamp,  accustomed  to  impumty  through  long 
licence,  rushes  in  and  spoils  all  the  surrounding 
lands. 

'We,  in  consideration  of  so  great  an  undertaking, 
determine  to  secure  to  him  the  fruits  of  his  labour, 
and  we  therefore  wish  that  you.  Conscript  Fathers, 
should  appoint  a  commission  of  two  to  visit  the  spot 
and  mark  out  the  ground,  which  is  at  present  wasted 
by  the  inundations,  that  this  land  may  be  secured 
to  Decius  as  a  permanent  possession  when  he  has 
drained  it.' 

[The  Palus  Decennonii  is  undoubtedly  connected  with 
the  Decennovial  Canal  mentioned  by  Procopius  ('De  Bello 
Gotth.'  i.  11),  and  so  called  because  it  flowed  for  nine- 
teen miles  alongside  the  Appian  Way.  In  the  Piazza 
at  Terracina  there  is  a  very  interesting  inscription,  re- 
cording the  fact  that  Theodorio  had  ordered  that  nineteen 
miles  of  the  Appian  Way  should  be  cleared  of  the  waters 
which  had  accumulated  round  it,  and  had  committed 
the  work  to  Caecina  Maurus  Basilius  Decius,  *  Vir  Claris- 
simus  et  lUustris,  Ex-Praefectus  Urbi,  Ex-Praefectus 
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Praetori,  Ex-Coosul  Ordinarius  et  Fatridus/    See  *  Italy 
and  her  Inyaders '  iiL  348.] 


33.   KiNa  Thbodorio  to  Dbcius,  Illustbis  and 
Patbician. 

The  complement  of  the  foregoing  letter,  about  the  The 
drainage  of  the  marshes  of  Decennonium,  which  are"^^*^' 
hereby  granted  to  him,  apparently  ^sine   fisoo/   tax- 
free. 

[Bat  the  meaning  may  be,  ^the  marshes  which  you 
drain  siTiefisco' — without  help  from  the  Treasury.] 

The  chief  point  of  di£ference  between  this  and  the 
previous  letter  is  that  here  Decius  is  allowed  and  en- 
couraged to  associate  partners  with  him  in  the  drainage- 
scheme,  whom  he  is  to  reward  according  to  their  share 
of  the  work.  Thus  will  he  be  less  likely  to  sink  under 
the  enterprise,  and  he  will  also  lessen  men's  envy  of 
his  success. 


34.    King  Thbodobio  to  Abtemidobub,  Pbaefect  op 
THE  City. 

'The  persons  to  whom  money  was  entrusted  for  theEmbei- 
rebuilding  of  the  walls  of  Rome  have  been  embezzling  J^^^ 
it,  as  was  proved  by  your  examination  of  their  accounts  bolldhig 
(discussio).    We  are  very  glad  that  you  have  not  hidden 
their  misconduct  from  us  (inclined  as  a  generous  mind 
is  to  cover  up  offences),  since  you  would  thereby  have 
made  yourself  partaker  of  their  evil  deeds.    They  must 
restore  that  which  they  have  dishonestly  appropriated, 
but  we  shall  not  (as  we  might  fiEurly  do)  inflict  upon 
them  any  further  fine.     We  are  naturally  inclined  to 
clemeiicy,  and  they  will  groan  at  having  to  give  up 
plunder  which  they  had  already  calculated  upon  as 
their  own.' 
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35.   King  Theodobio  to  Tanoila,  Senatob, 

[We  have  here  another  Senator  with  a  Gothic  name]. 

Theft  of       '^^  ^i^^  much  displeased  at  hearing  that  a  brazen 

*»**«^     statue  has  been  stolen  from  the  City  of  Como.    It  is 

Como.     vexatious  that  while  we  are  labouring  to  increase  the 

ornaments  of  our  cities,  those  which  Antiquity  has 

bequeathed  to  us  should  by  such  deeds  be  diminished. 

Offer  a  reward  of  100  aurei  {^60)  to  anyone  who 

will  reveal  the  author  of  this  crime;  promise  pardon 

[to  an  accomplice],  and  if  this  does  not  suffice,  call 

all   the   workmen  together  "post  diem  venerabilem" 

[Does  this  mean  on  the  day  after  Sunday  ?],  and  enquire 

of  them  "  sub  terrore"  [by  torture  ?]  by  whose  help  this 

has  been  done.    For  such  a  piece  of  work  as  moving 

this  statue  could  only  have  been  undertaken  by  some 

handicraftsman.' 

36.   Edict  about  the  Statue  at  Como. 

[Refers  to  previous  letter.] 
The  same  *  Though  impunity  for  the  crime  should  be  sufficient 
aubject.  p^-^ju^^  ^^q  promise  100  aurei,  as  well  as  forgiveness 
for  his  share  in  the  offence,  to  anyone  who  will  reveal 
the  author  of  the  theft  of  the  statue  at  Como.  A 
golden  reward  for  a  brazen  theft.  Anyone  not  accepting 
this  offer  and  afterwards  convicted  will  suffeflr  the  ex- 
treme penalty  of  the  law.' 

37.  King  Theodobio  to  Faustus,  Praetorian 
Praefbct. 

LargesM      '  As  our  Elingdom  and  revenues  prosper,  we  wish  to 
^  ^^^    increase  our  liberality.    Let  your  Magnificence  therefore 


Spoleto.  give  to  the  citizens  of  Spoletium  another  "miUena"  for 
extraordinary  gratuitous  admissions  to  the  baths  ^.    We 

\  'Ad  exliibitionem  thexmanzm  vupra  ooxwuetudinem.* 
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wish    to   pay  fireely  for  anything  that  tends  to   the 
health  of  our  eitizens,  because  the  praise  of  our  times 
is  the  celebration  of  the  joys  of  the  people.' 
[The  ^millena'  probably  means  1,000  solidi,  or  ^600. 


38.  King  Thbodobio  to  Faustus,  Pbaetobian 
Pbabfect. 

*We  have  no  pleasure  in  gains  which  are  acquired  Immn- 
by  the  misery  of  our  subjects.    We  are  informed  that  ^^tioo^ 
the  merchants  of  the  city  of  Sipontum   [in  Apulia]  Hortiie 
have  been  grievously  despoiled  by  hostile  incursions      ^^* 
[probably  by  the  Byzantine  fleet  in  508].   Let  your  Mag* 
nificence  therefore  see  to  it  that  they  are  for  two  years 
not  vexed  by  any  claims    for  purveyance  (coemptio) 
on  the  part  of  our  Treasury.    But  their  other  creditors 
must  give  them  the  same  indulgence.' 

39.  KiNQ  Theodobio  to  AiiOisros  the  Abchitect. 

*  The  fountain  of  Aponus— so  called  originally  in  the  Hot 
Greek  language  as  being  the  remover  of  pain^ — has^P^]^^ 
many  marvellous  and  beneficial  properties,  for  the  sake 
of  which  the  buildings  round  it  ought  to  be  kept  in 
good  repair.  One  may  see  it  welling  up  from  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  in  spherical  form,  under  a  canopy 
of  steam.  From  this  parent  spring  the  waters,  glassy- 
olear  and  having  lost  their  first  impetuosity,  fiow  by 
various  channels  into  chambers  prepared  for  them  by 
nature  but  made  longer  by  art.  In  the  first,  when  the 
boiling  element  dashes  against  the  rock,  it  is  hot  enough 
to  make  a  natural  sudatorium ;  then  it  cools  sufficiently 
for  the  tepidarium ;  and  at  last,  quite  cold,  flows  out 
into  a  fish-pond  like  that  of  Nero.  Marvellous  provision 
of  Nature,  whereby  the  opposing  elements,  fire  and 
water,  are  joined  in  harmonious  union  and  made  to 
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soothe  the  pain  and  remote  the  sickness  of  man!  Tet 
more  wondeifnl  is  the  moral  purity  of  ihis  fountain. 
Should  a  woman  descend  into  the  bath  when  men 
are  using  it,  it  suddenly  grows  hotter,  as  if  with 
indignation  that  out  of  its  abundant  supply  of  waters 
separate  bathing-places  should  not  be  constructed  for 
the  two  sexes,  if  they  wish  to  enjoy  its  bounty  ^ 
Moreover,  those  secret  caves,  the  bowels  of  the  moun- 
tains from  whence  it  springs,  have  power  even  to 
judge  contentious  business.  For  if  any  sheep-stealer 
presumes  to  bring  to  it  the  fleece  of  his  prey,  however 
often  he  may  dip  it  in  the  seething  wave,  he  will  have 
to  boil  it  before  he  succeeds  in  cleansing  it 

'This  fountain  then,  as  we  before  said,  deserves  a 
worthy  habitation.  If  there  be  anything  to  repair  in 
the  thermae  themselves  or  in  the  passages  (cuniculi), 
let  this  be  done  out  of  the  money  which  we  now  send 
you.  Let  the  thorns  and  briers  which  have  grown 
up  around  it  be  rooted  up.  Let  the  palace,  shaken 
with  extreme  old  age,  be  strengthened  by  careful  re- 
storation. Let  the  space  which  intervenes  between  the 
public  building  and  the  source  of  the  hot-spring  be 
cleared  of  its  woodland  roughness,  and  the  turf  around 
rejoice  in  the  green  beauty  which  it  derives  from  the 
heated  waters.' 

[The  hot-springs  of  Abano,  the  ancient  Aponum,  are 
situated  near  the  Euganean  Hills,  and  are  about  six  miles 
from  Padua.  The  heat  of  the  water  varies  from  77''  to 
185''  (Fahr.).  The  chief  chemical  ingredients  are,  as 
stated  by  Cassiodorus,  salt  and  sulphur.  Some  of  the 
minute  description  of  Cassiodorus  (greatly  condensed 
in  the  above  abstract)  seems  to  be  still  applicable ;  but 
he  does  not  mention  the  mud-baths  which  now  take  a 
prominent  place  in  the  cure.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
wonderfrd  moral  qualities  of  the  spring  are  not  men-' 
tioned  by  modem  travellers.] 

^  I  think  thu  is  Caniodonui*  meuisg',  bat  hit  Ungnage  if  obaonre. 
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40.  King  Theodobic  to  Boetitjs  the  Patbician. 

'  The  King  of  the  Franks  [Clovis]  has  asked  us  to  Boetim 
send  him  a  harper.     We  felt  that  in  you  lay  our  best  ^^^ 
chance   of  complying  with   his   request,  because  you,  fop  the 
being  such  a  lover  of  music  yourself,  will  be  able  to^f^e 
introduce  us  to  the  right  man.*  FrankB. 

Reflections  on  the  nature  of  music.  She  is  the  Queen 
of  the  senses ;  when  she  comes  forth  from  her  secret 
abiding  place  all  other  thoughts  are  cast  out.  Her 
curative  influence  on  the  soul. 

The  five  tones:  the  Dorian^,  influencing  to  modesty 
and  purity ;  the  Phrygian  to  fierce  combat ;  the  AeoUan 
to  tranquillity  and  slumber ;  the  Ionian  (Jastius),  which 
sharpens  the  intellect  of  the  dull  and  kindles  the  desire 
of  heavenly  things;  the  Lydian,  which  soothes  the 
Boul  oppressed  with  too  many  cares. 

We  distinguish  the  highest,  middle,  and  lowest  in 
each  tone,  obtaining  thus  in  all  fifteen  tones  of  artificial 
music. 

The  diapason  is  collected  from  all,  and  unites  all  their 
virtues. 

Classical  instances  of  music : 
Orpheus. 
Amphion. 
Musaeus. 
'  The  human  voice  as  an  instrument  of  music.    Oratory 
and  Poesy  as  branches  of  the  art. 

The  power  of  song:  Ulysses  and  the  Sirens. 

David  the  author  of  the  Psalter,  who  by  his  melody 
three  (1)  times  drove  away  the  evil  spirit  from  SauL 

^  d  MUton : 

'To  the  Dorian  mood 
Of  Antes  and  soft  recorders ;  snch  as  rais'd 
To  Highth  of  noblest  temper  heroes  old 
Arming  to  battle,  and  instead  of  rage 
Deliberate  valonr  breath'd,  firm  and  unmoy*d 
With  dread  of  death  to  flight  or  foul  retreat.' 
O 
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The  lyre  is  called  '  chorda,'  because  it  so  easily  moves 
the  hearts  (corda)  of  jnen. 

As  the  diadem  dazzles  by  the  variegated  lustre  of 
its  gems,  so  the  lyre  with  its  divers  sounds. 

The  lyre,  the  loom  of  the  Muses. 

Mercury,  the  inventor  of  the  lyre,  is  said  to  have  de- 
rived the  idea  of  it  from  the  harmony  of  the  spheres. 
This  astral  music,  apprehended  by  reason  alone,  is  said 
to  form  one  of  the  deUghts  of  heaven.  '  If  philosophers 
had  placed  that  enjoyment  not  in  sweet  sounds  but 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  Creator,  they  would  have 
spoken  fitly ;  for  there  is  truly  joy  without  end,  eternity 
abiding  for  ever  without  weariness,  and  the  mere  con- 
templation of  the  Divinity  produces  such  happiness  that 
nothing  can  surpass  it.  This  Being  furnishes  the  true 
immortality;  this  heaps  delight  upon  delight;  and  as 
outside  of  Him  no  creature  can  exist,  so  without  Him 
changeless  happiness  cannot  be  ^. 

*  We  have  indulged  ourselves  in  a  pleasant  digression, 
because  it  is  always  agreeable  to  talk  of  learning  with 
the  learned;  but  be  sure  to  get  us  that  CitharoeduSj 
who  will  go  forth  like  another  Orpheus  to  charm  the 
beast-like  hearts  of  the  Barbarians.  You  will  thus 
both  obey  us  and  render  yourself  famous.' 

41.   King  Theodoric  to  Luduin  [Clovis],  Kjnq  op 

THE  FbAKKS. 

Victories      Congratulates  him  on  his  recent  victories  over  the 

overtti?  AlamannL    Refers  to  the  ties  of  affinity  between  them 

^»-  .      (Theodoric  having  married  the  sister  of  Clovis).    Clovis 

has  stirred  up  the  nation  of  the  Franks,  'prisca  aetate 

^  '  Bene  qnidem  arbitrati,  si  cAuaam  oeleatis  beatitndinis  non  in  lonis 
■ed  in  Creatore  posBuiasent;  nbi  yeraoiter  sine  fine  gaudium  est^  tine 
aliquo  taedio  manena  lemper  aetemitas :  et  inspeoiio  lola  Divinitaiis 
effidt,  nt  beatiuB  esse  nil  possit.  Haec  veraoiter  perennitatem  praeatat : 
haeo  jnconditatea  aocmnulat ;  et  Biont  praeter  ipsam  oreatora  non  extat, 
ita  dne  ipsA  inoommntabilem  laetitiam  habere  non  praevalet.' 
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reeidem/  to  new  and  successful  encounters.  ^  It  is  a 
memorable  triumph  that  the  impetuous  Alaman  should 
be  struck  with  such  terror  as  even  to  beg  for  his  life. 
Let  it  suffice  that  that  King  with  all  the  pride  of  his 
race  should  have  fallen:  let  it  suffice  that  an  innumer- 
able people  should  have  been  doomed  either  to  the 
sword  or  to  slavery.' 

He  recommends  (almost  orders)  Clovis  not  to  toudi 
the  panicHstricken  refugees  who  have  fled  to  the 
territory  of  Theodoric.  Theodoric  himself  has  always 
found  that  those  wars  were  prosperously  waged  which 
were  ended  moderately. 

Theodoric  sends  *  ilium  et  ilium'  as  ambassadors, 
to  take  certain  verbal  counsels  from  himself,  to  bring 
this  letter  and  carry  back  the  reply,  and  also  to  intro- 
duce the  Citharoedus  of  whom  we  heard  in  the  pre- 
ceding letter  ^ 

[The  campaign  of  Clovis  against  the  Alamanni,  referred 
to  in  this  letter,  is  not  mentioned  by  Gregory  of  Tours. 
Ennodius,  however,  in  his  Panegyric  on  Theodoric,  and 
Agathias  in  his  History,  make  distinct  allusions  to  this 
event,  and  to  Theodoric's  reception  of  the  vanquished 
Alamanni  in  his  own  dominions,  probably  in  the  valleys 
of  Raetia. 

Thifl  letter  is  very  fully  discussed  by  Von  Schubert, 
at  pp.  3i^-43  of  his  *  Unterwerfung  der  Alamannen' 
(Strassburg,  1884).  I  may  also  refer  to  'Italy  and  her 
Invaders'  iii.  390-91. 

The  date  of  the  letter  is  probably  about  504.] 

*  There  are  two  ftUoBioiu!  to  the  reUtionship  between  the  Kings: 
'▼eetrae  yirtatis  affinitate*  (line  i),  and  'ad  parentum  yestrorum  defensi- 
oiiem  oanAigiMe  *  (line  10). 
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CONTAININQ  FIPTY-THBEE  LETTERS  WRl'lTEN  BY 
CASSIODOEUB  IN  THE  NAME  OF  THEODOMC. 


I.     King  Thbodobic  to  Alabic,  Kino  of  the 
Visigoths. 

IMi-  ^  SuBBOUNDED  as  jou  are  by  an  innnmerable  multitude 

2iJ^     of  subjects,  and  strong  in  the   remembrance  of  their 
the  Yin-  having  turned  back  Attila^,  still  do   not   fight  with 
Swr  with  Cloyis.     War  is  a  terrible  thing,  and  a  terrible  risk. 
^^V.      The  long  peace  may  have  softened  the  hearts  of  your 
people,  and  your  soldiers  from  want  of  practice  may 
have  lost  the  habit  of  working  together  on  the  battle- 
field.   Ere  yet  blood  is   shed,  draw  back  if  possible. 
We  are  sending  ambassadors  to  the  King  of  the  Franks 
to  try  to  prevent  this  war  between  our  relatives ;  and 
the  ambassadors  whom  we  are  sending  to  you  will  go 
on  to  Gundibad,  Eong  of  the  Burgundians,  to  get  him . 
to  interpose  on  behalf  of  peace.    Your  enemy  will  be 

mine  also.' 

« 

[The  battle  of  Vougl^,  in  which  Alaric  was  over- 
thrown by  Clovis,  was  fought  in  507 ;  but  the  date  of 
this  letter  is  probably  506  (Dahn's  date)  rather  than  507, 
as  there  were  no  doubt  some  premonitory  symptoms 
before  the  war  broke  out. 

^  'Quamyis  AttilAin  potentem  reminifloamini  Yisigotlioram  Yiribns  ia- 
olin»tnm/ 
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Binding  i.  i8i  (n.  608),  and  Pallmann  iL  55  n.  i,  and 
^35  ^*  2,  incline  to  a  date  somewhat  earlier  even  than 
506,  thinking  that  there  may  have  been  earlier  threaten- 
ings  of  war,  which  Theodoric  succeeded  for  the  time  in 
averting. 

The  earlier  the  date  the  better  will  it  suit  the  allusion 
to  Clovis  (and  Alaric)  as  ^  Eegii  Jnvenes '  in  the  follow- 
ing letter.  Clovis  was  bom  in  466,  and  was  therefore 
41  years  of  age  at  the  battle  of  Vougld] 


a.    BLiNQ  Theodobio  to  Qundibad,  King  of  thb 

BUBGUNDIANS. 

Repeats  the  arguments  in  iii.  i  about  the  ill  effects  of  Dii- 
war  on  the  fortunes  of  all,  and  says  that  it  is  Theodoric's  ^^^, 
part  to  moderate  the  angry  impulses  of  *regii  juvenes.'  biMifrom 
It  becomes  them  to  reverence  *senes,*   such  as  Theo- 
doric and  Gundibad,  although  they  are  themselves  in 
the  balmy  vigour  of  the  flower  of  their  age. 

Sends  two  ambassadors  ('iUum  atque  iUum')  with 
letters  and  a  verbal  message,  hoping  that  the  wisdom  of 
Oundibad  may  reflect  upon  what  they  say  to  him 
[perhaps  too  delicate  a  matter  to  be  committed  to 
writing],  and  find  some  way  of  preserving  peace. 

[It  is  remarkable  that  in  this  letter  Theodoric,  who 
was  probably  only  52,  if  the  date  of  it  be  506,  and  who 
may  have  been  a  year  or  two  younger,  speaks  of  him- 
self along  with  Qundibad  as  a  aenex,  and  of  Clovis,  who 
could  hardly  be  more  than  twelve  years  his  junior,  as 
regius  juvenis.  Perhaps  this  is  paxtly  due  to  the  fact 
that  Cassiodorus  speaks  from  his  own  point  of  view. 
To  him,  now  about  26  years  of  age,  Theodoric  might 
seem  to  be  fitly  described  as  *  senex.' 

See  Binding  i.  181-183  ^^  ^^^  letter  and  the  reasons 
why  it  produced  no  effect  on  Gundibad.  See  also 
Dahn  ii.  144.] 
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3.    Kino  Theodoric  to  the  Kings  of  the  Hebuli, 
Warni  (Ouabni),  and  Thuringians. 

Attempt  [On  the  same  subject.]  K  Clovis  succeeds  in  his 
TeukS  *  ^uiprovoked  aggression  on  Alaiio,  none  of  his  neighbours 
coalition  ^^ill  be  safc.  *  I  will  teU  you  just  what  I  think:  he  who 
of  AUric.  inclines  to  act  without  law  is  prepared  to  shake  the 
kingdoms  of  all  of  us  ^.' 

'Remember  how  often  Alaric's  father  Euric  gave 
you  presents  and  staved  off  war  from  your  borders. 
Repay  to  the  son  the  kindness  of  the  fattier.  I  send 
you  two  ambassadors,  and  I  want  you  to  join  your 
representations  to  mine  and  Oundibad's,  calling  on 
Clovis  to  desist  firom  his  attacks  on  Alaric  and  seek 
redress  from  the  law  of  nations',  or  else  expect  the 
combined  attack  of  all  of  us,  for  this  quarrel  is  really 
the  quarrel  of  us  alL' 

[The  turn  of  the  Thuringians  to  be  swallowed  up  by 
the  Frankish  Monarchy  came  in  531. 

See  on  this  letter  Dahn, '  Konige  der  Qermanen '  ii.  144 
and  8  n.  2 ;  Pallmann  ii.  55.] 


4.    King  Theodobio  to  Luduin  (Ludwxo>  ob  ClovisX 
King  of  the  Fbakks. 

D«riw«  [On  the  same  subject.]    *  The  affinities  of  kings  ought 

defliit  ^  ^^P  their  subjects  from  the  plague  of  war.    We  are 

from  grieved  to  hear  of  the  paltry  causes  which  are  giving 

Aiario.  rise  to  rumours  of  war  between  you  and  our  son  Alaric, 

^  Compare  the  state  of  Europe  during  the  wan  of  the  French  BevoIutioB, 
as  expressed  by  Tennyson  : 

'  Again  their  ravening  eagle  rose. 
In  anger,  wheelM  on  Europe-shadowing  wings, 
And  barking  for  the  thrones  of  kings.* 
*  'Et  leges  gentium  quaerat.*    But  how  was  the  law  of  nations  to  be 
enforced  ? 
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rumonTB  which  gladden  the  hearts  of  the  enemies  of 
both  of  yon.  Let  me  say  with  all  frankness,  but  with 
all  affection,  just  what  I  think :  '*  It  is  the  act  of  a 
passionate  man  to  get  his  troops  ready  for  action  at  the 
first  embassy  which  he  sends."  Instead  of  that  refer  the 
matter  to  our  arbitration.  It  would  be  a  delight  to  me  to 
choose  men  capable  of  mediating  between  you.  What 
would  you  yourselves  think  of  me  if  I  could  hear 
unmoved  of  your  murderous  intentions  towards  one 
another?  Away  with  this  conflict,  in  which  one  of  you 
will  probably  be  utterly  destroyed.  Throw  away  the 
sword  which  you  wield  for  my  humiliation.  By  what 
right  do  I  thus  threaten  you  ?  By  the  right  of  a  father 
and  a  friend.  He  who  shall  despise  this  advice  of 
ours  will  have  to  reckon  us  and  our  friends  as  his 
adversaries. 

'  I  send  two  ambassadors  to  you,  as  I  have  to  my  son 
Alaric,  and  hope  that  they  may  be  able  so  to  arrange 
matters  that  no  alien  malignity  may  sow  the  seeds  of 
dissension  between  you,  and  that  your  nations,  which 
under  your  fathers  have  long  enjoyed  the  blessings  of 
peace,  may  not  now  be  laid  waste  by  sudden  collision. 
You  ought  to  believe  him  who,  as  you  know,  has  rejoiced 
in  your  prosperity.  No  true  friend  is  he  who  launches 
his  associates,  unwarned,  into  the  headlong  dangers  of 
war.' 


5,     Kino  Thbodorto  to  Importunus,  Vir  Illustrw 
AND  Patrician. 

[Importunus  was  Consul  in  509.    This  letter  there-  Imp«N 
fore  probably  belongs  to  the  early  part  of  510.]  i^Vted 

'  Noble  birth  and  noble  deeds  meet  in  you,  and  we  are  ^  the 
therefore  bestowing  on  you  an  honour  to  which  by  age  ciikte. 
you  are  scarcely  yet  entitled.    Your  father  and  uncle 
were  especially  noteworthy,  the    glory  of  the    Senate, 
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men  who  adorned  modem  ages^  with  the  antiq^  virtues, 
men  who  were  prosperous  without  being  hated.  The 
Senate  felt  their  courage,  the  multitude  their  wisdom. 

'  Therefore,  being  descended  from  such  ancestors,  and 
yourself  possessing  such  virtues,  on  laying  down  the 
Consular  fasces,  assume  the  insignia  of  the  Patriciate. 
Bind  those  fillets,  which  are  generally  reserved  for  the 
hoary  head,  round  your  young  locks,  and  by  your  future 
actions  justify  my  choice  of  you.' 

6.    KiKa  Theodoric  to  the  Senate  on  Impobtunus' 
Accession  to  the  Patbiciate. 

[See  preceding  letter.] 
The  lame  '  We  delight  to  introduce  new  men  to  the  Senate,  but 
■«M«^-  ^e  delight  still  more  when  we  can  bring  back  to  that 
venerable  body,  crowned  with  fresh  honours,  her  own 
offspring^.  And  such  is  now  my  fortune  in  presenting 
to  you  Importunus,  crowned  with  the  honours  of  the 
Patriciate ;  Importunus,  who  is  descended  from  the  great 
stock  of  the  Decii,  a  stock  illustrated  by  noble  names  in 
every  generation,  by  the  favour  of  the  Senate  and  the 
choice  of  the  people.  Even  as  a  boy  he  had  a  counte- 
nance of  serene  beauty,  and  to  the  gifts  of  Nature  he 
added  the  endowments  of  the  mind.  From  his  parents 
in  household  lays  he  learned  the  great  deeds  of  the  old 
Decii.  Once,  at  a  great  spectacle,  the  whole  school  at 
the  recitation  of  the  Lay  of  the  Decii  turned  their  eyes 
on  Importunus,  discerning  that  he  would  one  day  rival 
his  ancestors.  Thus  his  widowed  mother  brought  him 
up,  him  and  all  his  troop  of  brothers,  and  gave  to  the 
Curia  as  many  Consulars  as  she  had  sons^.    All  these 

^  Notice  the  use  of  the  word  modemus  here,  a  poBt-daflsical  word, 
which  apparently  ocean  first  in  Cassiodonu. 

'  '  Origo  ipsa  jam  gloria  est :  laus  nobilitati  connascitTir.  Idem  vobis 
est  dignitatis,  quod  vitae  principium.  Senatns  enim  honor  ampUssimaB 
vobiscom  gignitur,  ad  quem  vix  maturis  aetatibns  pervenitur.' 

'  '  Et  qaot  edidit  familiae  juvenes,  tot  reddidit  curiae  consolares.* 
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private  virtues  I  have  discerned  in  him,  and  now  seal 
them  with  promotion  to  the  Patriciate.  At  this  act  I 
call  on  you  specially  to  rejoice.' 


7.    Ema  Theodoric  to  the  Venebablb  Jakuabiub, 
Bishop  of  Salona. 

'  The  lamentable  petition  of  John  says  that  yon  have  Extor- 
taken  sixty  tnns  of  oil  from  him,  and  never  paid  him  ^^  ^ 
for  them.     It  is  especially  important  that  preachers  of  Biahop  of 
righteousness  should  be  righteous  themselves.     We  can- 
not suppose   that  God  is  ignorant  whence   come   the 
offerings  which  we  make  before  Him  [and  He  must  there- 
fore hate-  robbery  for  a  burnt  offering].    Pray  enquire 
into  this  matter,  and  if  the  complaint  be  well  founded 
remedy  it  promptly.     You  who  preach  to  us  our  duty 
in  great  things  should  not  be  caught  tripping  in  little 
ones.' 


8.    King  Theodobio  to  Vbnantius,  Senatob,  Cobbec- 

TOB  op  LuCANIA  kSD  BbUTTII. 

[Venantius,  son  of  Liberius,  was,  with  many  high  Bemlm- 
oommendations,  made  Comes  Domesticorum  in  Letters  ^^J^ 
iL  15  and  16.     See  further  as  to  his  fall  in  iii.  36,  also  tim  in 

...       ^  -I  colleo- 

UI.46.]  tionof 

'  Remissness  in  the  collection  of  the  public  taxes  is  a  P^^^^ 

reTennc. 

great  fault,  and  no  kindness  in  the  end  to  the  taxpayer. 
For  want  of  a  timely  caution  you  probably  have  to  end 
by  selling  him  up. 

'  The  Count  of  Sacred  Largesses  tells  us  that  you  were 
long  ago  commissioned  to  get  in  the  Bina  and  Tema, 
[and  have  not  done  so].  Be  quick  about  it,  that  the 
collection  may  be  completed  according  to  the  registers 
of  the  Treasury.  If  you  are  not  quick,  and  the 
Treasury  suffers  loss,  you  will  have  to  make  it  good 
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out  of  your  private  property.  You  have  not  shown 
proper  respect  to  our  orders,  nor  a  due  sense  of  the 
obligation  of  your  own  promise/ 

[These  *  Bina'  and  *  Tema'  are  a  mystery ;  but  Dahn  ^ 
thinks  they  are  not  a  specially  Gothic  tax,  but  an  in- 
heritance from  the  fiscal  administration  of  Rome,  having 
probably  nothing  to  do  with  the  Tertiae.] 


9.    King  Theodobic  to  the  Possessobes,  Defensobes, 

AND    CUBIALES*    DWELLING    AT   AeSTUNAE*. 

Marbles  « We  wish  to  build  new  edifices  without  despoiling  the 
BATenna.  old  \  But  we  are  informed  that  in  your  municipality 
there  are  blocks  of  masonry  and  columns  formerly  be- 
longing to  some  building  now  lying  absolutely  useless 
and  unhonoured.  If  it  be  so,  send  these  slabs  of  marble  '^ 
and  columns  *  by  all  means  to  Bavenna,  that  ^ey  may 
be  again  made  beautiful  and  take  their  place  in  a  build- 
ing there.' 


10.    King  Theodqbio  to  the  Illubtbious  Festus, 
Patbioian. 

ThciBame     A  similar  order,  for  the  transport  of  marbles  from  the 
"  '        Pincian  Hill  to  Bavenna,  by  Catabulenses ''.   *  We  have 
ordered  a  "  subvectus"  [assistance  from  the  public  postal- 
service  f],  that  the  labourers  may  set  to  work  at  once.' 

»  ui.  145,  n.  4. 

'  Note  these  three  eUsses ;  as  also  in  li.  17. 

'  I  have  not  been  able  to  identify  this  place. 

*  *  Modemft  sine  priorum  inuninutione  desideramns  erigere.* 

*  'Platonias.'  Tliis,  which  is  the  speUing  foond  in  Nivelliiis*  edition, 
seems  to  be  a  more  correot  form  than  the  'platomas*  of  Caret.  Dncange, 
who  has  a  long  artide  on  the  subject,  refers  the  word  to  the  Greek 
vAarvviOK. 

*  Possibly  the  columns  in  S.  Apollinare  Deutro  maj  have  been  some  of 
those  here  mentioned. 

^  '  Catabnlenses,'  or '  Catabolenses* — freighters,  contractors,  who  effected 
the  transport  of  heavy  goods  by  means  of  draught-horses  and  mules. 
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II.    King  Theodobic  to  Argolicus,  Vir  Illubtris 
[a.d.  510]. 

Announces  to  this  young  man  his  nomination  to  the  Aigo- 
Praefecture  of  the  City  (for  the  4th  Indiction).   Enlarges  Ij^j^ter 


on  the  dignity  of  the  oflSce,  especially  as  involving  the  Infect 
Presidency  of  the  Senate,  and  calls  upon  him  by  acity. 
righteous  and  sober  life  to  show  himself  worthy  of  the 
choice. 

Argolicus  is  a  great  student  [perhaps  a  literary  friend 
of  Cassiodorus],  and  he  is  exhorted  to  keep  himself  in 
the  right  path  by  musing  on  the  great  examples  of 
antiquity. 

[There  is  a  sort  of  tone  of  apology  for  the  appointment 
of  Ai^olicus,  which  is  perhaps  accounted  for  by  the  fact, 
which  comes  out  in  the  next  letter,  that  his  father  was 
a  comparatively  poor  man. 

See  a  sharp  rebuke  of  Argolicus  for  venal  procrasti- 
nation, iv.  29.] 

12.    King  Theodobic  to  the  Senate  of  the 
City  op  Bome. 

Rehearses  the  usual  sentiments  about  the  dignity  of  ThesAme 
the  Senate  and  Tbeodoric's  care  in  the  choice  of  oflGicials.  "^i*^- 

'  It  is  easier,  if  one  may  say  so,  for  Mature  herself  to 
err,  than  that  a  Sovereign  should  make  a  State  unlike 
to  himself.' 

Becounts  the  ancestry  of  Argolicus.  The  older  Sena^ 
tors  will  remember  his  eloquent  and  purely-living  grand** 
father,  a  man  of  perfectly  orthodox  reputation,  who  filled 
the  offices  of  Comes  Sacrarum  Largitionum  and  Magister 
Officiorum.  His  father  never  stained  the  dignity  of 
'Comes  Privatarum*  by  cruelty,  and  was  free  from 
ill-gotten  gains  in  an  age  when  avarice  was  not  ac- 
counted a  crime  ^. 

^  Tillemont  andentandi  thii  of  the  times  of  Odoyacar,  vi.  438. 
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*  We  may  hope  that  the  son  will  follow  the  example  of 
such  distinguished  ancestors/ 


13.   KiNa  Theodobio  to  Sunhivad,  Senator. 

Stmlii-  [Notice  again  the  Roman  title  and  Gothic  nama] 
GoTcrnar  *You  who  have  ruled  your  own  life  in  a  long  career 
of  Stun-  BO  well  should  make  a  good  governor  of  others.  I 
therefore  send  you  to  Sanmium  as  Governor,  in  reply 
to  the  complaints  which  reach  me  from  that  Pro- 
vince. Settle  according  to  the  law  of  justice  the  dis- 
putes which  have  arisen  there  between  the  Romans  and 
the  Goths.' 


14.   KiNa  Theodobio  to  the  Vbnebable  Bishop 

AUBIGENES. 


Aocu-  'You  as  a  Bishop  will  be  especially  grieved  to  hear 

21^,1^  of  any  offences  against  the  sanctity  of  the  married  state, 

the  aer-  Julianus  complains  that  his  wife  has  been  outraged  and 

BiBhop.  his  goods  wasted  by  some  of  your  servants  [probably 


*  Do  you  enquire  into  the  matter,  and  if  the  complaint 
appears  to  be  just,  deal  promptly  and  severely  with  the 
offenders.' 

[Cf.  Dahn,  *Konige  der  Germanen'  iii.  193,  on  this 
letter.  He  shows  that  it  has  been  improperly  appealed 
to  as  proving  the  immunity  of  all  ecclesiastical  persons 
from  a  secular  tribunal  What  Theodoric  really  intended 
was  to  give  the  Bishop  a  chance  of  settling  the  affair 
himself,  and  so  to  prevent  the  scandal  of  its  appearing 
in  the  secular  Courts,  which  it  assuredly  would  do  if 
the  Bishop  were  apathetic.  But  one  sees  how  easily 
this  would  glide  into  something  like  immunity  from 
secular  tribunals.] 
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15.    King  Thbodobio  to  Theodahad,  Senatob^ 

*It  is  the  extreme  of  insolence  in  anyone  not  toAoonto- 
execute  our  "  sacred  orders."    A  certain  person  whom  J^J^ 
we  commanded  to  attend  before  the  judgment-seat  of  the  handed 
Illustrious  Sona,  has  with  inveterate  cunning  withdrawn  xheo- 
himself  therefrom.    We  therefore  hand  him  over  to  you,  d**»»^ 
that  your  fame  may  grow  by  your  skilful  management 
of  a  difficult  case  like  this.' 


16.    EiNQ  Theodobic  to  Gemellus,  Senatob 
(509-510). 

*  Having  proved  your  worth  by  experience  we  are  Appoint- 
now  going  to  send  you  to  govern  the  ftovinces  of  Gaul  SSieUni 
newly  wrested  [from  Clovis],  as  Vicar  of  the  Praefects*.    «Ck>v«f- 

<  Think  what  a  high  opinion  we  must  have  formed  0^01. 
of  you  to  delegate  to  you  the  government  of  these 
Provinces,  the  conquest  of  which  has  added  so  much 
to  our  glory,  and  the  good  opinion  of  whose  inhabitants 
we  so  particularly  wish  to  acquire.  Abhor  turbulence ; 
do  not  think  of  avarice;  show  yourself  in  all  things 
such  a  Governor  as  '^  Romanus  Princeps  "  ought  to  send, 
and  let  the  Province  feel  such  an  improvement  in  her 
lot  that  she  may  "  rejoice  to  have  been  conquered." ' 

[This  is  so  like  the  words  put  by  Sidonius  into  the 
mouth  of  Lyons,  after  Majorian's  conquest  of  her,  that  I 
believe  it  to  be  intentionally  imitated.] 

'  Tliii  ia  no  donbt  the  nephew  of  Theodorio. 

*  *  Vicariiu  Pnefeetonxm.*  Vicar  of  what  Praefeoti?  Why  the  plmal 
number  f  Had  Theodorio  a  titular  Praefect  of  ike  Qauls,  to  whom  this 
Viearina  was  theoretically  subject  while  practically  obeying  the  Praefect 
ci  Italy!  Or,  to  prevent  bickerings,  did  he  give  the  '^raefeotns  Italiae* 
and  the  'Praefeetns  Urbis*  oonj(^t  anthority  over  the  new  conquests! 
Than  is  some  myiteiy  here  whidi  would  be  worth  explaining. 
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17.   King  Theodobic  to  all  the  Gaulish  Pbovinces 

(510). 

Prod*-        'Obey  the  Roman  customs.    You  are  now  by  (3od's 

^  WW  blessing  restored  to  your  ancient  freedom ;  put  off  the 

G^^^aOi   barbarian ;  clothe  yourselves  with  the  morals  of  the  toga ; 

unlearn  cruelty,  tiiat  you  may  not  be  unworthy  to  be 

our  subjects.    We  are  sending  you  Spectabilis  Gemellus 

as  Vicarius  Praefectorum,  a  man  of  tried  worth,  who 

we  trust  will  be  guilty  of  no  crime,  because  he  knows 

he  would   thei-eby  seriously   displease  us.     Obey    his 

commands  therefore.    Do  not  dislike  the  reign  of  Law 

because  it  is  new  to  you,  after  the  aimless  seethings  of 

Barbarism  (Gentilitas). 

*  You  may  now  bring  out  your  long-hidden  treasures ; 
the  rich  and  the  noble  will  again  have  a  chance  of 
suitable  promotion.  You  may  now  enjoy  what  till 
now  you  have  only  heard  of— the  triumph  of  Public 
Bight,  the  most  certain  solace  of  human  life,  the  help 
of  the  weak,  the  curb  of  the  strong.  You  may  now 
understand  that  men  are  exalted  not  by  their  .bodily 
strength,  but  by  reason.' 

[Some  of  these  reflections  on  the  past  misgovemment 
of  OentUitas  hit  the  Visigoths,  Theodoric's  friends,  harder 
than  the  Franks.  If  the  Gaulish  nobles  of  the  south- 
eastern Provinces  (and  these  were  all  that  Theodoric 
had  conquered)  had  long  been  obliged  to  hide  the 
treasures  of  their  fathers,  that  surely  was  the  fault 
rather  of  Euric  and  Alaric  II  than  of  Clovis. 

Cf.  Dahn,  'Eonige  der  Germanen'  iii.  2,61-2,,  on  all 
this  correspondence.] 

18.    EiNa  Theodobic  to  Gemellus. 

Jo^^       [Probably  during  his  government  of  Gaul]. 

itcaredto      « w^©  wish  that  all  who  have  elected  to  live  under 

MBsioiiB.  our  Clemency  should  be  the  better  for  it. 
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'The  Spectabilis  Magnus,  spuming  the  conversation 
of  our  enemies  [Franks  ?],  and  remembering  his  own 
origin,  has  sought  re-patriation  in  the  Roman  Empire ; 
but  during  his  absence  his  property  has  suffered  loss. 
Let  him  therefore  be  restored  to,  and  henceforward  have 
unquestioned  possession  of,  all  that  he  can  prove  to  be 
his  own  in  the  way  of  lands,  urban  or  rural  slaves.' 


19.  EiNa  Theodobic  to  Daniel  [a.  'Comkonitobium']. 

'  We  wish  the  servants  of  our  palace  to  have  proper  Mono- 
reward  for  their  labours,  though  we  might  call  on  them  ^^pij  of 
to  render  them  gratuitously.     Therefore,  being  much™*"^^© 
pleased  with  your  skill  in  preparing  and  ornamenting  phagi 
marbles,  we  concede  to  you  the  [sole]  right  of  furnish- 
ing the  marble  chests  in  which  the  citizens  of  Ravenna 
bury  their  dead. 

*  They  thus  keep  them  above  ground — ^no  small  conso- 
lation to  the  survivors,  since  the  souls  alone  depart  from 
this  world's  conversation ;  but  they  do  not  altogether  lose 
the  bodies  which  once  w|re  dear  to  them. 

*  Do  not,  however,  impose  upon  their  sadness ;  do  not 
let  a  relative  be  forced  to  the  alternative  of  wasting 
his  substance  in  funeral  expenses,  or  else  throwing  the 
body  of  his  dear  one  into  some  well.  Be  moderate  in 
your  charges/ 

[Odovacar  was  ^buried  Iv  KiOlvfi  XipvoKi  (Joann.  Ant. 
fr.  2 14).  The  great  stone  coffins  of  Honorius  and  Yalenti- 
nian  will  be  remembered  by  every  visitor  to  Bavenna.] 

20.    KiKQ  Theodobic  to  the  Sajo  Gbimoda  akd 
TO  the  Appabitob  Febbocinctus. 

[Cf.  Dahn,  *  Konige  der  Germanen '  iii.  86  and  1 13.]      giSTS" 
•We  are  determined  to  assist  the  humble,  and  to^*"*?" 

TvoM  by 

repress  the  violence  of  the  proud.  Faustiu 
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'  The  lamentable  petition  of  Castorins  sets  forth  that 
he  has  been  unjustly  deprived  of  his  property  by  the 
magnificent  Praetorian  Praefect  Faustus.  [The  same, 
no  doubt,  to  whom  are  addressed  iii.  55,  L  35,  and  the 
immediately  succeeding  letter  (iiL  21).] 

'If  it  be  so,  let  the  invader  (pervasor)  restore  to 
Castorius  his  property,  and  hand  over,  besides,  another 
property  of  equal  value. 

'  If  Faustus  have  employed  any  intermediate  person  in 
the  act  of  violence,  let  him  be  brought  to  us  in  chains ; 
and  if  that  well-known  author  of  ill  [Faustus]  tries 
any  further  to  injure  Castorius,  he  shall  pay  ;f  a,ooo, 
besides  having  the  misery  of  seeing  his  would-be  victim 
unharmed. 

•  No  Powers  of  any  kind,  be  they  Praetorian  Praefects 
or  what  they  may,  shall  be  permitted  to  trample  on 
the  lowly.' 


ai.    KiKa  Theodobic  to   Faustus,  Vib 
Illustbib. 

Diignoe  'As  all  men  require  change,  Faustus  is  allowed  to 
!^!^'  absent  himself  fix)m  the  sacred  walls  of  Bome  for  four 
odie^of  months,  which  he  may  spend  at  his  own  Penates.  The 
King  expects,  however,  that  he  will  then  return  to  the 
most  famous  (opinatissima)  City,  from  which  no  Roman. 
Senator  can  long  be  absent  without  grief.' 

[Coupling  this  letter  with  its  immediate  predecessor 
it  is  difficult  not  to  believe  that  Faustus  is  sent  away 
in  disgrace — notwithstanding  the  smooth  words  here 
used — for  the  act  of  injustice  therein  mentioned. 

But  why  is  he  only  addressed  as  Vir  Illustris,  and 
not  also  as  Praefectus?  Perhaps  his  term  of  office  was 
expired ;  perhaps  he  was  even  dismissed  from  it.] 


FanstoB. 
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22.    King  Theodoric  to  Artemidorus,  Vir  Illustrib. 

*  We  hereby  [by  these  oracles]  invite  your  Greatness  An  wt-^ 
to  behold  us,  which  we  know  will  be  most  agreeable  toti<m^^' 
to  you,  in  order  that  you  who  have  now  spent  a  large  to  the 
portion  of  your  life  with  us  may  be  satisfied  by  thcfri^d* 
sweetness  of  our  presence.     He  who  is  permitted  to-f^™*' 
snare  our  converse  deems  it  a  Divine  boon.     We  be- 
lieve that  you  will  come  gladly,  as  we  shall  entertain 
you  with  alacrity.' 

[Cf.  Dahn  iii.  283-4.  The  ending  of  the  letter  (Venire 
te  gaudentem  credimus,  quem  alacriter  sustinemus)  is  the 
common  form,  and  *  sustineo '  is  a  technical  word  for  the 
King's  reception  of  his  subjects :  see  iii.  28,  ad  finem.] 


23.    King  Theodoric  to  Colossaeus,  Vir  Illustris 
AND  Comes  (cir.  a.d.  505). 

'We  delight  to  entrust  our  mandates  to  persons  of  Appoint. 
approved  character.  ^^^ 

*  We  are  sending  you  "  with  the  dignity  of  the  illus-  saeus  as 
trious  belt"  to  Pannonia  Sirmiensis,  an  old  habitation  ^f p„^. 
of  the  Goths.    Let  that  Province  be  induced  to  welcome  »<«^ 
her  old  defei^ders,  even  as  she  used  gladly  to  obey  our 
ancestors.    Show  forth  the  justice  of  the  Goths,  a  nation 
happily  situated  for  praise,  since  it  is  theirs  to  unite 
the  forethought  of  the  Romans  and  the  virtue  of  the 
Barbarians.    Remove  all  ill-planted  customs^,  and  im- 
press upon  all  your  subordinates  that  we  would  rather 
that  our  Treasury  lost  a  suit  than  that  it  gained  one 
wrongfully,  rather  that  we  lost  money  than  the  tax- 
payer was  driven  to  suicide.' 

[C£  Muchar,  'Geschichte  der  Steiermark*  iv.  131.] 

I  <  ConsueiadineB  abominanter  inolitaa.'    Fomerios  thinks  this  means 
'  all  extortionate  taxes.'    Compare  the  English  use  of  the  word  '  cnstoms.' 

P 
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24.   King  Theodobig  to  all  the  Babbabians  and 
Romans  settled  in  Pannonia. 

[Cf.  Muchar,  iv.  13a.] 

To  the         '  Intent  on  the  welfare  of  our  subjects  we  are  sending 

j^^    you  Colossaeus  for  Governor.    His  name  means  a  mighty 

on  the     man ;  and  a  mighty  man  he  is,  who  has  given  many 

ment  of   proofs  of  his  virtue.     Now  we  exhort  you  with  patience 

^^     and  constancy  to  submit  yourselves  to  his  authority. 

Do  not  excite  that  wrath  before  which  our  enemies 

tremble.     Acquiesce  in  the   rule   of  justice   in  which 

the  whole  world  rejoices.    Why  should  you,  who  have 

now  an  upright  Judge  ^,  settle  your  grievances  by  single 

combat?  What  has  man  got  a  tongue  for,  if  the  armed 

hand  is  to  settle  all  differences?    or  where  can  peace 

be  looked  for,  if  there  is  fighting  in  a  civilised  State 

like  ours  2?   Imitate  then  our  Goths,  who  have  learned 

to  practise  war  abroad,  to  show  peaceable  dispositions 

at  home.    We  want  you  so  to  live  as  you  see  that  our 

subjects  (parentes)  have  lived  and  flourished  under  the 

Divine  blessing.* 

25.    Kino  Theodobic  to  Simeon,  Vib  Illustbis 
AND  Comes. 

Tm-coI-  *  We  entrust  to  you  the  duty  of  collecting  throughout 
1^  iron-  *^®  Province  of  Dalmatia  the  arrears  of  Siliquaticum 
mining  for  the  first,  second,  and  third  Indictions  [Sept.  i,  506, 
m»ti».'    to  -A-ug.  31,  509].    We  do  this  not  only  for  the  sake  of 

gain  to  our  Treasury,  but  to  prevent  the  demoralisation 

of  our  subjects. 

*Also  by  careful  mining  (cuniculo  veritatis)  seek  out 

the  iron  veins  in  Dalmatia,  where  the  softness  of  earth 

is  pregnant  with  the  rigour  of  iron,  which  is  cooked 

by  fire  that  it  may  become  hard. 

^  '  Cur  ad  monomachiam  recurritiB,  qui  venalem  judicem  non  habetis  f  * 
'  '  Aut  undo  pax  quaeritur  li  sub  oivilitate  pugnetur.' 
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'  Iron  enables  us  to  defend  our  country,  is  serviceable 
for  agriculture  and  for  countless  arts  of  human  life: 
yea,  iron  is  master  of  gold,  compelling  the  rich  man, 
weaponless,  to  obey  the  poor  man  who  wields  a  blade 
of  steel.' 


26.    King  Theodorio  to  Osun,  Vir  Illustris  and 
Count. 

Commands  him  to  provide  all  the  necessaries  for  the  Simeon's 
journey  of  *  Clarissimus  *  Simeon,  setting  off  for  Dal-  {^^^f 
matia  on  the  aforesaid  mission  to  collect  Siliquaticum  m^tia. 
and  develop  the  iron  mines. 

[Why  is  Simeon  not  called  Illustris,  as  in  the  previous 
letter?  This  seems  to  show  that  the  titles  'Clarissimus' 
and  *  Illustris'  were  not  always  used  with  technical 
exactness,  as  they  would  have  been  under  Diocletian.] 


37.    Kino  Theodoric  to  Joannes,  Senator,  Con- 
sular OE  Campania. 

'  Tou  have  not  complained  to  us  in  vain  that  the  Promiies 
Praetorian  Praefect  [perhaps  again  Faustus]  is  venting  l^^^ 
a  private  grudge  against  you  under  colour  of  the  dis-  »gaiiuit 
charge  of  his  public  duty.     We  will  wall  you  round  torian 
with  our  protection.     Go  now  and  discharge  the  duties  J'^e^eo*- 
of  Consular  of  Campania  with  the  like  devotion  as  your 
predecessors,  and  with  this  reflection:    "If  the   King 
prevents    my   superior   the   Praetorian   Praefect    from 
doing   me  harm,  with  what  unfailing  rigour  will  he 
visit  me  if  I  do  wrong."  ' 

AniiiTi- 
tation  to 

25.    King  Theodoric  to  Cassiodorus,  Vir  Illustris  Cawio- 
AND  Patrician  ^  g^?J^ 

•J?  or  your  glorious  services,  and  your  incorruptible  to  Ck)iirt. 

^  Father  of  the  writer. 
P   2 
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administration,  which  has  given  deep  peace  to  the  na- 
tion, we  reward  you  by  summoning  you  to  Court. 

'  Baying  endeavoured  to  check  another  [probably  al- 
luding to  the  disgrace  of  Faustus],  we  have  bestowed 
our  praises  on  you,  as  all  the  Palace  knows.  Come 
then,  come  eagerly,  as  he  should  do  whom  his  Sovereign 
is  going  to  entertain^.' 

ag.    KiNa  Theodorio   to  ARaoLicus,  Illustbis  and 
Praepect  op  the  City. 

Peimif-       '  The  King  should  sow  his  gifts  broadcast,  as  the  sower 

Pa^inus  ^^  seeds — not  put  them  all  into  one  hole. 

to  repair      « The  Patrician  FauHnus  represents  to  us  that  such  and 

granAriee  such  granaries  are  falling  into  ruin  and  are  of  no  use  to 

At  Borne,  anyone,  and  asks  to  be  allowed  to  repair  them  and 

transmit  them  to  his  heirs.     We  consent  to  this,  if  you 

are  of  opinion  that  they  are  not  wanted  for  the  public,  and 

if  there  is  no  com  in  them  belonging  to  our  Treasury. 

*  It  is  especially  fitting  that  all  ruined  buildings  should 
be  repaired  in  Rome.  In  Rome,  praised  beyond  all 
other  cities  by  the  world's  mouth,  there  should  be 
nothing  sordid  or  mediocre  ^.' 

30.    Kino  Theodorio    to  Arqolicus,  Illustris  and 
Praepeotus  Urbis. 

Bepair         '  We  are  ever  vigilant  for  the  repair  and  beautification 
cioJL    of  Rome. 

of  Borne.      <  Let  your  Sublimity  know  that  we  have  directed  John 
to  repair  the  Cloacae  of  the  City,  those  splendid  works 

^  There  ib  an  obscnre  lentence  in  this  letter :  '  Hinc  omnibns  fiu^ui  notior, 
quia  mnlti  te  podtum  in  potestate  nescinnt.*  Poflsibly  the  meaning  is  that 
the  elder  GassiodoruB  used  his  power  bo  little  for  his  own  private  aggran- 
diBement,  that  many  people  did  not  even  know  that  he  possessed  it. 

'  This  letter  is  well  illustrated  by  an  inscription  of  the  time  of  Sevenu 
Alexander,  found  at  Great  Chesters  in  Northumberland,  and  recording 
the  repair  of  'horreum  vetustate  conlabsum.*  The  words  of  CasBiodorus 
are  '  horrea  longi  temporis  vetustate  destructa.* 
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which  strike  astonishment  into  the  hearts  of  all  be- 
holders. There  you  see  rivers  as  it  were  shut  in 
by  concave  mountains,  flowing  down  through  mighty 
rafters  ^  (?).  There  you  see  men  steering  their  ships 
with  the  utmost  possible  care,  lest  they  should  suffer 
shipwreck.  Hence  may  the  greatness  of  Rome  be  in- 
ferred. What  other  city  can  compare  with  her  in  her 
heights  when  even  her  depths  are  so  incomparable  ? 

*  See  therefore,  O  Praefect,  that  John  as  a  public  officer 
receives  his  proper  salary.' 


31.    King  Theodoric  to  the  Senate  op  the  City 
OF  Rome. 

*  Our  care  is  for  the  whole  Republic, "  in  which,  by  the  Q^nj^^ig. 
favour  of  God,  we  are  striving  to  bring  back  all  things  Bi<m 
to  their  former  state;"  but  especially  for  the  City  of  ^ John 
Rome.    We  hear  that  great  depredations  are  being  com-  to^ci^eck 
mitted  on  public  property  there.  aque- 

•(i)  It  is  said  that  the  water  of  the  aqueducts  (for-^^j^** 
mae)  is  being  diverted  to  turn  mills  and  water  gardens —  in  Rome. 
a  thing  which  would  not  be  suffered  even  in  the  country 
districts.  Even  in  redressing  this  wrong  we  must  be 
observant  of  law ;  and  therefore  if  it  should  be  found 
that  those  who  are  doing  this  can  plead  thirty  years' 
prescription,  they  must  be  bought  off,  but  the  misuser 
must  cease.  If  the  diversion  is  of  less  ancient  date  ^,  it 
must  of  course  be  at  once  stopped  without  compensation. 

*(a)  Slaves  assigned  by  the  forethought  of  previous 
rulers  to  the  service  of  the  formae  have  passed  under  the 
sway  of  private  masters. 

'  (3)  Great  weights  of  brass  and  lead  (the  latter  very- 
easy  to  steal,  from  its  softness)  have  been  stripped  off 
from  the  public  buildings.   Now  lonos.  King  of  Thessaly, 

^  '  Per  ingeniiA  ligna  decmrere.*    FomerioB  proposes  to  resd  '  stagna.' 
'  'Si  Tero  aliqaid  modemA  praeeomptione  tentatum  est.*       (Again 
'modemni.*} 
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is  said  to  have  first  discovered  lead,  and  Midas,  King  of 
Phrygia,  brass.  How  grievous  that  we  should  be  handed 
down  to  posterity  as  neglecting  two  metals  which  they 
were  immortalised  by  discovering  I 

'  (4)  Temples  and  other  public  buildings,  which  at  the 
request  of  many  we  have  repaired,  are  handed  over 
without  a  thought  to  spoliation  and  ruin. 

*  We  have  appointed  the  Spectabilis  John  to  enquire 
into  and  set  straight  all  these  matters.  You  ought  to 
have  brought  the  matter  before  us  yourselves :  at  least, 
now,  support  him  with  the  necessary  "  solatia." ' 

[See  preceding  letter  as  to  the  commission  entrusted 
to  John,  Theodoric*s  Clerk  of  the  Works  in  Rome.] 

3a.  Kino  Theodoric  to  Gemellus,  Senator.  a.d.  511. 

[Appointed   Governor    of    the  Gaulish  Province  in 

Letter  iiL  16.] 

BenuB-        « The  men  of  Aries,  who  were  reduced  to  penury  in  the 

S^^to  glorious  siege  which  they  endured  on  our  behalf,  are 

oitizenB    freed  from  the  obligation  of  taxes  for  the  fourth  Indic* 

*  tion  [Sept.  1,  510,  to  Aug.  31,  511].     We  ask  for  these 

payments  from  men  at  peace,  not  from  men  besieged. 

How  can  one  claim  taxes  from  the  lord  of  a  field  when 

one  knows  he  has  not  been  able  to  cultivate  it?  They 

have  already  rendered  a  most  precious  tribute  in  their 

fidelity  to  us.    After  this  year,  however,  the  taxes  will 

be  collected  as  usual.' 


tionoT  33'  King  Theodoric  to  Arqolicus, Illusti^s, Praefect 

Armen-  OP  THE  CiTY. 

tarioB 

"*^^""       Armentarius  (Clarissimus)  and  his  son  Superbus  are 

topoBt  to  receive  the  privilege  of  Referendi  Curiae^.    Thus 

^^^^  will  the  profession  of  the  law  be,  as  is  most  fitting, 

Curiae,  adomed  with  the  honours  of  the  Senate. 

^  Pondbly  Beferendi  ia  the  same  as  Keferendarii.    See  Var.  vi.  17. 
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Praifies  of  Rhetoric.  The  man  who  has  swayed  the 
judges  by  his  eloquence  is  sure  to  have  a  favouring 
audience  in  the  Senate. 


34.  Kino  Theodobio  to  the  Inhabitants  op 
Massilia. 

'  In  accordance  with  our  usual  policy  of  sending  persons  Count 
of  tried  ability  and  moderation  to  govern  the  Provinces,  q^IJ^^ 
we  are  sending  Count  Marabad  [a  Gothic  name  ?]  to  act  of  Mar- 
as   your  Governor,  to  bring   solace  to  the  lowly  and 
repress  the  insolent,  and  to  force  all  into  the  path  of 
justice,  which  is  the  secret  of  the  prosperity  of  our 
Empire.    As  befits  your  long-tried  loyalty,  welcome  and 
obey  him.' 


35.  King  Theodobic  to  Romulus. 

[It  is  surely  possible  that  this  is  the  dethroned  Em- 
peror. The  name  Romulus,  which,  as  we  know,  he  derived 
from  his  maternal  grandfather,  was  not  a  very  common  one 
in  Rome  (it  must  be  admitted  there  is  another  Romulus, 
iL  14).  And  is  there  not  something  rather  peculiar  in 
the  entire  absence  of  all  titles  of  honour,  the  super- 
acription  being  simply  *  Romulo  Theodoricus  Rex,'  as  if 
neither  King  Apr  scribe  quite  knew  how  to  address  an 
ex-Emperor?] 

*  The  liberality  of  the  Prince  must  be  kept  firm  and  Gifts  to 

'RnmnlnH 

unshaken  by  the  arts  of  malignant  men.    Therefore  any  gj^^  ^^^ 
gift  which  shall  be  proved  to  have  been  given  accord-  ^/»- 
ing  to  our  orders  by  the  Patrician  Liberius,  to  you  or 
to  your  rnother,  by  wiitten   instrument  (pictacium  or 
pittacium),  shaU  remain  in  full  force,  and  you  need  not 
fear  its  being  questioned.' 

[For  Liberius,  see  ii.  16.  A  man  of  that  eminence, 
who  was  employed  to  arrange  disputes  between  the 


tins. 
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Qoths  and  Romans  at  the  first  settlement  of  the  former 
in  Italy,  was  the  very  man  to  be  also  employed  to 
arrange  terms  with  Augostolus.  There  is  some  reason 
to  think  that  the  mother  of  the  deposed  Emperor  was 
named  Barbaria,  and  that  she  is  mentioned  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  translation  of  the  relics  of  St.  Severinus. 
See  '  Italy  and  her  Invaders '  iii.  190.] 


36.    King  Theodobic  to  the  Illustrious  Count 
Abioebn. 

Com-  <  Firminus  alleges  that  he  has  some  cause  of  complaint 

Igi^  against  the  Magnificent  Venantius  [son  of  liberias, 
Venan-  mentioned  in  the  previous  letter,  and  strongly  commended 
in  ii.  15],  and  that  Venantius  treats  his  claims  with 
contempt.  There  is  always  a  danger  of  justice  being 
wrested  in  the  interests  of  the  great.  We  therefore 
desire  you  with  all  due  reverence  to  address  the  afore- 
said Magnificent  person  and  desire  him  to  appoint  a 
representative,  with  proper  credentials,  to  plead  in  our 
Court  in  answer  to  the  claims  of  Firminus,  who  will  be 
punished  for  his  audacity  if  he  have  brought  a  false 
charge  against  so  illustrious  a  person.' 

[This  and  the  preceding  letter  look  as  if  the  fortunes 
of  the  house  of  Liberius  (so  greatly  extolled  in  iL  15 
and  16)  were  passing  under  a  cloud.  See  also  iiL  8,  as 
to  the  disgrace  of  Venantius.  This  may  have  made 
the  ex-Emperor  anxious  as  to  the  validity  of  the  settle- 
ment made  through  him.] 


37.    King  Theodobic  to  Bishop  Peteb. 

Alleged  [See  the  full  explanation  of  this  letter  in  Dahn, '  Eonige 
mjuBtioe  ^^j.  Germanen'  iii.  193-4.  Cf.  also  Var.  iii.  14.  Observe 
BiBhop.    how  the  marginal  note  (in  the  edition  of  the  Bene- 
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dictme,  Garet)  strains  the  doctrine   of  this  letter  in 
favour  of  the  clergy^.] 

*  Germanus,  in  his  "  flebilis  allegatio/'  informs  us  that 
yon  detain  from  him  a  part  of  the  property  of  his  father 
Thomas.  As  it  is  proper  that  causes  which  concern  you 
should  first  be  remitted  to  you  (so  often  employed  as 
judges  to  settle  the  disputes  of  others),  we  call  upon 
you  to  enquire  into  this  claim,  and  if  it  be  a  just  one 
to  satisfy  it.  Baiow  that  if  you  fail  to  do  justice  your- 
self to  the  petitioner,  his  cause  will  be  carried  through 
to  our  own  audience-chamber.' 


38.    King  Theodoric  to  Wandil  [Vdandil*]. 

*  Our  Kety  wishes  that  there  should  be  order  and  good  The 
government  everywhere  in   our  dominions,  but  espe-  troojw  at 
cially  in  Gaul,  that  our  new  subjects  there  may  form  Avi^on 
a  good  opinion  of   the  ruler  under  whom  they  havcgtain 
come.     Therefore  by  this  authority  we  charge  you  to^^"*°" 
see   that  no  violence  happen  in  Avignon  where   youthedti- 
reside.    Let  our  army  live  "  civiliter  "  with  the  Romans,  ^^' 
and  let  the  latter  feel  that  our  troops  are  come  for  their 
defence,  not  for  their  annoyance.' 


39.  King  Theodoric  to  Felix,  Illustris  and  Consul 
(A.D.  511). 

'  Those  who  minister  to  the  pleasures  of  the  public  LargeBse 
should  be  liberally  treated,  and  the  Consul  must  notriQ^j^^p, 
belie  the  expectations  of  his  generosity  which  have  been  of  MUaii. 
formed  when  he  was  Senator.    Therefore  let  your  Sub- 
limity enquire  into  the  petition  for  largesse  presented 
by  the  charioteers  of  Milan ;  and  if  their  statements 
are  correct,  let  them  have  whatever  it  has  been  cus- 

1  <  Canaae  saoerdottun  a  Baoerdotibua  debent  terminari.' 
'  Probably  a  Gothic  officer. 
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tomary  for  them  to  receive.     In  matters  of  this  kind 
custom  creates  a  kind  of  debt.' 


40.  King  Theodoric  to  all  the  Pbovinoials 

SETTLED   IN   GaUL. 

Immu-        *We  wish  promptly  to  relieve   all  the  distresses  of 
^^       our  subjects,  and  we  therefore  at  once  announce  to  you 
fopdii-    that  the  districts  ravaged   by  the  incursions   of  the 
ravaged   enemy  will  not  be  called  upon  to  pay  tribute  at  the 
by  war.    fourth  Indiction   [Sept.   510,  to  Aug.  511].     For   we 
have  no  pleasure  in  receiving  what  is  paid  by  a  heavy- 
hearted  contributor.    The  part  of  the  country,  however, 
which   has  been   untouched  by  the  enemy  will  have 
to   contribute  to  the   expense  of  our  army.     But   a 
hungry  defender  is  a  weak  defender.* 


41.  King  Theodoric  to  Gemellus,  Senator 
[Governor  of  Gothic  Gaul^]. 

Com  for       *  A  burden  borne  in  common  is  lightened,  since  only 

^!.^r^   the  edge  as  it  were  of  the  whole  rests  on  the  shoulders 

on  the     of  each  individual.    We  have  ordered  the  com  for  the 

'  army  to  be  carried  from  the  granaries  of  Marseilles  to 

the  forts  upon  the  Durance.     Let  all  unite  in  this  toil. 

The  willing  labour  of  many  brings  a  speedy  end  to  the 

work.* 

[This  letter,  as  showing  that  at  least  one  if  not  both 
banks  of  the  Durance  were  included  in  the  Ostrogothic 
Monarchy  in  511,  has  an  important  bearing  on  the 
geographical  extent  of  the  Burgundian  Kingdom.  See 
Exkurs  vi.  to  Binding's  'Burgundisch-Bomanische  Ko- 
nigreich.'  He  makes  the  northern  bank  of  the 
Durance  belong  to  Burgundy,  the  southern  to  the 
Ostrogoths.] 

'  See  Letters  iii.  16  and  3a. 
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4a.  King  Theodoric  to  all  the  Provincials 
IN  Gaul. 

*  Because  the  generosity  of  the  Prince  should  evenNop»t 
outran  the   petitions  of  his  subjects  we  repeal  thatj^^"^ 
part  of  a  previous  letter  [iii.  40]  which  says  that  the  caUed 
unravaged  portion  of  the  Province  of  Gaul  must  pay  ^H^jy 
the  expenses  of  our  soldiers.    We  will  transmit  to  the  contri- 
Duces    and   Praepositi    sufficient    money    to    provide 
'*  alimonia  nostris  Gothis." ' 

[' Praebendae/  near  the  end  of  this  letter,  seems  to 
be  used  in  a  technical  sense,  almost  equivalent  to  sti- 
pendia  or  annonae.] 


43.  King  Theodoric  to  Uniqis,  the  Sword-bearer 
[Spatarius]. 

[No  doubt  a  high  officer  in  the  Royal  household.] 
'We  delight  to  live  after  the  law  of  the  Romans, Ran- 
whom  we  seek  to  defend  with  our  arms;  and  we  are2J[*^ 
as  much  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  morality  as  to  be  re- 
we  can  possibly  be  in  war.     For  what  profit  is  there  ^  their 
in  having  removed  the  turmoil  of  the  Barbarians,  unless  owners. 
we   live   according   to   law?     Certain  slaves,  on   our 
army's   entry  into  Gaul,  have   run   away  &om   their 
old  masters  and  betaken  themselves  to  new  ones.    Let 
them   be    restored  to    their   rightful  owners.     Rights 
most  not  be  confounded  under  the  rule  of  justice,  nor 
ought  the  defender  of  liberty  to  favour  recreant  slaves. 
[Probably  an   allusion  to  the  office    of   the  Assertor 
LibertfUia  in  the  Liberalia  Causa,  as  set  forth  in  the 
Theodosian  Code  iv.  8.]     Let  other  kings  desire   the 
glory  of  battles  won,  of  cities  taken,  of  ruins  made ; 
our  purpose  is,  God  helping  us,  so  to    rule  that  our 
subjects  shall  grieve  that  they  did  not  earlier  acquire 
the  blessing  of  our  dominion.' 


ply  of 
oom. 
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44.  King  Theodorio  to  all  the  Landownebs 

[POSSESSORES]   OP  ArLES. 

Ecpwrof  *We  wish  to  refresh  men,  but  to  repair  cities  also, 
j^l^  that  the  renewed  fortune  of  the  citizens  may  be  dis- 
and  sup-  played  by  the  splendour  of  their  buildings. 

*  We  have  therefore  directed  that  a  certain  sum  of 
money  be  sent  for  the  repair  of  the  walls  and  old 
towers  of  Aries.  But  we  are  also  going  to  send  you, 
as  soon  as  the  time  is  favourable  for  navigation,  pro- 
visions to  supply  the  waste  caused  by  the  war.  Be  of 
good  cheer,  therefore!  Grain  for  which  our  word  is 
pledged  is  as  good  as  grain  already  in  your  granaries.' 


45.  King  Theodoric  to  Arigern,  Illustris 
AND  Count. 

Sitedii-       *It  is   represented   to  us   by  the  Defensors  of  the 

Setween  "sacrosanct"  Roman   Church  that  Pope  Simplicius,  of 

Roman    blessed  memory,  bought  a  house  at  Rome  ^  of  Eufrasius 

and  Sa-    the  Acolyte,  with  all  proper  formalities,  and  that  now 

"»"*"»■•  the  people  of  the  Samaritan  superstition,  hardened  in 

eflfrontery,  allege  that  a  synagogue  of  theirs  was  built 

on  that  site,  and  claim  it  accordingly;    whereas  the 

very   style    of  building,  say  their    opponents,   shows 

that  this  was  meant  as  a  private  house  and  not  as  a 

synagogue.     Enquire  into  this  matter,  and  do  justice 

accordingly.     If  we  will  not  tolerate  chicanery  [calum- 

niae]  against  men,  much  less  will  we  against  the  Divinity 

Himself.' 

Further 

^^^  46.  King  Theodoric  to  Adeodatus. 

govern- 
ment *The  crimes  of  subjects  are   an  occasion  for  mani- 

^^    festing  the  virtues  of  princes.    You  have  addressed  to 

tiua.        us  your   petition,  alleging  that  you    were    compelled 

^  *  In  BacratiB8im&  nrbe.* 
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by  the  SpectabUis  Venantius,  Governor  of  Lucania  and 
Bruttii,  to  confess  yourself  guilty  of  the  rape  of  the 
maiden  Valeriana. 

*  Overcome,  you  say,  by  the   severity  of  your  im-  Hlogioal 
prisonment  and  the  tortures  inflicted   upon  you,  andj^^°** 
longing  for  death  as  a  release  fix)m  agony ;  being  more-  ?J|®^ 
over  refused  the   assistance   of  Advocates,  while  thetns. 
utmost  resources  of  rhetoric  were  at  the  disposal  of 
your  opponents,  you  confessed  a  crime  which  you  had 
never  committed. 

'Such  is  your  statement.  The  Governor  of  Bruttii 
sends  his  rdatio  in  opposition,  saying  that  we  must 
not  give  credence  to  a  petitioner  who  is  deceitfully 
seeking  to  upset  a  sentence  which  was  given  in  the 
interests  of  public  morality. 

'  Our  decision  is  that  we  will  by  our  clemency  miti- 
gate the  severity  of  your  punishment.  From  the  date 
of  this  decree  you  shall  be  banished  for  six  months  ;  and 
on  your  return  no  note  of  infamy  of  any  kind  shall  be 
attached  to  you ;  since  it  is  competent  for  the  Prince  to 
wipe  off  all  the  blots  on  a  damaged  reputation.  Any- 
one who  offends  against  this  decree  [by  casting  your 
old  offence  in  your  teeth]  shall  be  fined  ^12,0  (3lbs.  of 
gold).  And  all  who  are  accused  of  the  same  offence 
in  any  place  or  time,  but  who  offended  through  igno- 
rance, are  to  be  freed  from  all  fear  of  punishment.' 

[A  most  illogical  and  unjust  conclusion,  by  which 
the  judgment  of  Venantius  is  in  fact  neither  upheld 
nor  reversed.  And  what  the  meaning  of  the  concluding 
sentence  may  be  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture.  See 
Dahn,  *Konige  der  Qermanen'  iii.  107,  on  this  absurd 
decision. 

On  the  subject  of  the  misgovemment  and  disgrace 
of  Venantius,  cf.  Letters  ii.  15,  16 ;  iii  8,  36.  Of.  also 
Procopius,  'De  Bello  Gotthico'  iii.  18  and  ^2,  as  to 
his  son  Tullianus.  In  connection  with  the  alleged 
misgovemment  of  Bruttii  and  Lucania  by  Venantius, 
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remember  the  dose  comieotion  of  Cassiodorus  himself 
with  those  Provinces.] 

47.  King  Theodorio  to  Faustus,  Praetorian 
Praepect. 

Jovinng,  *  Jovinus  the  Curialis,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
f^^"  Corrector  of  Lucania  and  Bruttii,  had  an  angry  alter- 
feUow      cation  with  a  fellow  Curial  (coUega),  and  in  his  rage 

Curia],  ia    1        1  • 
banished  ^iew  mm. 

M  *^H    f     '  ^^  *^®^  ^^''^  refuge  within  the  precincts  of  a  church, 

Upari,     and  refused  to  surrender  himself  to  justice.    We  decide 

^^^^^that  the  capital  punishment  shall  be  remitted  out  of 

which      reverence   for   his    place    of  refuge,   but   he    shall   be 

J^^j^    banished  to  the  Vulcanian  [Lipari]  Islands,  there   to 

live  away  from  the   paternal  hearth,  but  ever  in  the 

midst  of  burning,  like  a  salamander,  which  is  a  small 

and  subtile  beast,  of  kin  to  the  slippery  worm,  clothed 

with  a  yellow  colour. 

*  The  substance  of  volcanoes,  which  is  perpetually  de- 
stroyed, is  by  the  inextricable  power  of  Nature  per- 
petually renewed. 

*The  Vulcanian  Islands  are  named  from  Vulcan,  the 
god  of  fire,  and  burst  into  eruption  on  the  day  when 
Hannibal  took  poison  at  the  Court  of  Prusias.  It  is 
especially  wonderful  that  a  mountain  kindling  into  such 
a  multitude  of  flames,  should  yet  be  half  hidden  by  the 
waves  of  the  sea.' 


48.  King  Theodorio  to  all  Goths  and  Bomans 
living  near  the  fort  of  verruga^. 

cation  "of  *It  is  the  duty  and  the  glory  of  a  ruler  to  provide 
y^°*  with  wise  forethought  for  the  safety  of  his  subjects. 
Tyrol.      We    have   therefore   ordered  the   Sajo   Leodifrid   that 

'  The  doable  'r*  Beems  to  be  the  correct  spelling,  though  the  MSS.  of 
the  Variarum  apparently  have  the  single  *  r.* 
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under  his  saperiniendence  you  should  build  ypurselves 
houses  in  the  fort  Verruca,  which  from  its  position 
receives  its  most  suitable  name  ^. 

'  For  it  is  in  the  midst  of  the  plains  a  hill  of  stone 
roundly  arising,  which  with  its  tall  sides,  being  bare 
of  woods,  is  all  one  great  mountain  fortress.  Its  lower 
parts  are  slenderer  (graciliora)  than  its  summit,  and 
like  some  softest  fungus  the  top  broadens  out,  while 
it  is  thin  at  bottom.  It  is  a  mound  not  made  by 
soldiers^,  a  stronghold  made  safe  by  Nature^,  where 
the  besieger  can  try  no  couple-main  and  the  besieged 
need  feel  no  panic.  Past  this  fort  swirls  the  Adige,  that 
prince  of  rivers,  with  the  pleasant  gurgle  of  his  clear 
waters,  affording  a  defence  and  an  adornment  in  one. 
It  is  a  fort  almost  unequalled  in  the  whole  world,  "  a 
key  that  unlocks  a  kingdom  ^ ;"  and  all  the  more  im- 
portant because  it  bars  the  invasion  of  wild  and 
savage  nations.  This  admirable  defence  what  inha- 
bitant would  not  wish  to  share,  since  even  foreigners 
delight  to  visit  it?  and  though  by  God's  blessing 
we  trust  that  the  Province  [of  Raetia]  is  in  our 
times  secure,  yet  it  is  the  part  of  prudence  to  guard 
against  evils,  though  we  may  think  they  will  not 
arise.' 

Examples  of  gulls,  who  fly  inland  when  they  foresee 
a  storm ;  of  dolphins,  which  seek  the  shallower  waters ; 
of  the  edible  sea-urchin,  'that  honey  of  flesh,  that 
dainty  of  the  deep,'  who  anchors  himself  to  a  little 
pebble  to  prevent  being  dashed  about  by  the  waves; 
of  birds,  who  change  their  dwellings  when  winter  draws 
nigh ;  of  beasts,  who  adapt  their  lair  to  the  time  of  year. 
And  shall  man  alone  be  improvident?    Shall  he  not 

'  'Mflites  ftd  Verrucam  illam — aic  enim  M,  Cato  locum  editum  tu- 
pentmque  appellat — \tb  jubeas '  (Gell.  3.  7.  6).  Verraoa  therefore  means 
primarily  a  Bteep  diff,  and  only  secondarily  a  wart.  See  White  and 
BiddeU,  B.y. 

*  'Agger  sine  pugna.*  '  *  Obsessio  seonra.' 

^  'Ten«nB  olanstra  prorindae.* 
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imitate  that  higher  Providence  by  which  the  world  is 
governed  ? 

[The  fortress  of  Verruca  does  not  seem  to  be  men- 
tioned in  the  *  Notitia,'  in  the  Antonine  *  Itinerary,'  or 
by  the  geographer  of  Ravenna. 

Maffei  (*  Verona  Dlustrata,'  Book  ix.  VoL  a,  pp.  391-J* 
in  ed.  1825)  comments  on  this  passage,  and  argaes 
that  Vemica=Do8  TreTdo,  a  cliff  about  a  mile  firom 
Trient,  and  this  identification  seems  to  have  been  ac- 
cepted, for  Ball  (*  Alpine  Guide,  Eastern  Alps,'  p.  404) 
says:  *In  the  centre  of  the  valley,  close  to  the  city, 
rises  a  remarkable  rock  known  as  Dos  Trento,  and  also 
called  La  Verrwca,  formerly  frequented  for  the  sake 
of  the  beautiful  view  which  it  commands.  Since 
1857  it  has  been  strongly  fortified,  and  permission 
to  ascend  to  the  summit  is  not  easily  obtained.' 

Maffei  says  that  the  French  bombarded  Trient  from 
this  rock  in  1703.  He  speaks  of  another  *  Verruca,  or 
Rocca,'  on  the  other  side  of  Aquileia,  and  thinks  that 
the  modem  word  *rocca'  (rock)  may  perhaps  have  been 
derived  herefirom  (?). 

It  is  remarkable  that  there  is  a  place  called  Verrua 
near  the  Po  in  Piedmont  (about  20  miles  east  of  Turin). 
'  Situated  upon  an  abrupt  and  insulated  hill,  in  a  most 
defensible  position,  it  opposed  an  obstinate  resistance 
to  the  Emperor  Frederick  IE.  In  more  recent  times 
(1704),  the  Due  de  Vend6me  attacked  it  without  success* 
(Murray's  *  Guide  to  Northern  Italy,'  p.  51).  No  doubt 
this  was  also  originally  called  VerrucaJ] 

49.    King  Theodobio  to  the  Honoured  Possebsores, 
Defensores,  and  Curiales  of  the  City  of  Catana. 

Repair         *  It  is  a  great  delight  to  the  Ruler  when  his  subjects  of 

^^^of  their  own  accord  suggest  that  which  is  for  the  good  of 

Catana.    the  State.    You  have  called  our  attention  to  the  ruinous 

state  of  your  walls,  and  ask  leave  to  use  for  its  repair 
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the  stones  of  the  amphitheatre^  which  have  fallen 
down  from  age  and  are  now  of  no  ornament  to  your 
town,  in  fact  only  show  disgraceful  ruins.  Tou  have 
not  only  our  permission  to  do  this,  but  our  hearty 
approval.  Let  the  stones,  which  can  be  of  no  use 
while  they  lie  there,  rise  again  into  the  fabric  of  the 
walls;  and  your  improved  defence  will  be  our  boast  and 
confidence.' 

[Some  remains  of  the  amphitheatre  are  still  visible 
at  Catania ;  not,  however,  so  important  as  those  of  the 
theatre.] 


50.    King  Theodobic  to  the  Pbovincials  op 

NORICUM. 

'It  is  an  admirable  arrangement  when  a  favour  can  The  AU- 
be   conferred  by  which  giver  and   receiver  are   ^^ej^^^ 
benefited.  ricuu  to 

*  We  therefore  decree  that  you  should  exchange  your  2^°^ 
oxen  for  those  of  the  Alamanni.  c»ttl«. 

'Theirs  is  the  finer  and  larger  breed  of  cattle,  but 
they  are  worn  out  by  the  long  journey.  Thus  will 
they  get  fresh  beasts  capable  of  doing  the  work 
which  is  required  of  them,  and  you  will  permanently 
improve  your  breed  of  cattle,  and  so  be  able  to  till 
your  fields  better.  Thus,  what  does  not  often  happen^ 
the  same  transaction  will  equally  benefit  both  parties 
to  if 

[Cf.  ii.  41  as  to  these  Alamannic  exiles.  Possibly  this 
letter  as  well  as  that  refers  to  their  expulsion  by  Clovis 
(cir.  504) ;  but  it  seems  more  probable,  as  von  Schubert 
suggests  (pp.  52-54),  that  we  have  here  to  do  with  a 
removal  of  some  of  the  Alamannic  subjects  of  Theodoric 
from  Raetia  to  Noricum,  in  order  to  guard  the  north- 
east frontier  of  the  kingdom.] 
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51.  King  Theodoric  to  Faustus,  Pbaetorian 
Praefect. 

stipend        'Constancy  in  actors  is  not  a  very  common  virtue, 
Thomafl    therefore  with  all  the  more  pleasure  do  we  record  the 
the  Char  faithful  allegiance  of  Thomas  the  Charioteer,  who  came 
Descrip-  ^^^  ^^  from  the  East  hither,  and  who,  having  become 
tion  of     champion  charioteer,  has  chosen  to  attach  himself  to  "the 
Ciitjug.     seat  of  our  Empire  ^ ; "  and  we  therefore  decide  that  he  shall 
be  rewarded  by  a  monthly  allowance.    He  embraced  what 
was  then  the  losing  side  in  the  chariot  races  and  carried  it 
to  victory — victory  which  he  won  so  often  that  envious 
rivals  declared  that  he  conquered  by  means  of  witchcraft. 
*The  sight  of  a  chariot-race  (spectaculum)  drives  out 
morality  and  invites  the  most  trifling  contentions ;  it  is 
the  emptier  of  honourable   conduct,  the   ever-flowing 
spring  of  squabbles:    a  thing  which   Antiquity  com- 
menced as  a  matter  of  religion,  but  which  a  quarrelsome 
posterity  has  turned  into  a  sport. 

'For  Aenomaus  is  said  first  to  have  exhibited  this 
sport  at  Elis,  a  city  of  Asia  (?),  and  afterwards  Romulus, 
at  the  time  of  the  rape  of  the  Sabines,  displayed  it  in 
rural  fashion  to  Italy,  no  buildings  for  the  purpose  being 
yet  founded.  Long  after,  Augustus,  the  lord  of  the  world, 
raising  his  works  to  the  same  high  level  as  his  power, 
built  a  fabric  marvellous  even  to  Romans,  which  stretched 
far  into  the  Vallis  Murcia.  This  immense  mass,  firmly 
girt  round  with  hills,  enclosed  a  space  which  was  fitted 
to  be  the  theatre  of  great  events. 

*  Twelve  Ostia  at  the  entrance  represent  the  twelve 
signs  of  the  Zodiac.  These  are  suddenly  and  equally 
Opened  by  ropes  let  down  by  the  HermvZae  (little  pilas- 
ters)^.   The  four  colours  worn  by  the  four  parties  of 

*  *  Nofltri  Bedes  del^t  fovere  ImperiV 

'  The  OstiA  are  denoted  by  A  and  the  Hermnlae  by  H  in  the  aooom- 
panying  plan.    (See  page  230.) 
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charioteers  denote  the  eeaaons :  green  for  verdant  spring, 
blue  for  cloudy  winter,  red  for  flaming  summer,  white 
for  frosty  autumn.  Thus,  throughout  the  spectacle  we 
see -a  determination  to  represent  the  works  of  Nature. 
The  Biga  is  made  in  imitation  of  the  moon,  the  Quadriga 
of  the  sun.  The  circus  horses  (Equi  desvltoTii)^  by  means 
of  which  the  servants  of  the  Circus  amiounce  the  heats 
(Mi8808)  that  are  to  be  run,  imitate  the  herald-swift- 
ness of  the  morning  star.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that 
while  they  deemed  they  were  worshipping  the  stars, 
they  profaned  their  religion  by  parodying  it  in  their 
games. 

'A  white  line  is  drawn  not  far  from  the  ostia  to  each 
Podium  (balcony),  that  the  contest  may  begin  when  the 
quadrigae  pass  it,  lest  they  should  interrupt  the  view  of 
tibe  spectators  by  their  attempts  to  get  each  before  the 
other  ^.  There  are  always  seven  circuits  round  the 
goals  (Metae)  to  one  heat,  in  analogy  with  the  days  of 
the  week.  The  goals  themselves  have,  like  the  decani* 
of  the  Zodiac,  each  three  pinnacles,  round  which  the 
swift  quadrigae  circle  like  the  sun.  The  wheels  indi- 
cate the  boundaries  of  East  and  West.  The  chamiel 
{Euripus)  which  surrounds  the  Circus  presents  us  with 
an  image  of  the  glassy  sea,  whence  come  the  dolphins 
which  swim  hither  through  the  waters  ^(?).  The  lofty 
obelisks  lift  their  height  towards  heaven;  but  the  upper 
one  is  dedicated  to  the  sun,  the  lower  one  to  the  moon: 
and  upon  them  the  sacred  rites  of  the  ancients  are  in- 
dicated with  Chaldee  signs  for  letters  ^. 


'  '  TJt  qiiAdrigii  progredientibui,  inde  oertomen  oriretnr :  ne  dam  semper 
propere  oonaatmr  elidere,  ■pecUndi  Toluptatem  Triderentmr  popnlis  afaro« 
gaie.*    In  fact,  to  compel  the  charioteen  to  start  fair. 

*  Each  sign  of  the  Zodiac  was  considered  to  have  three  decani,  ooomring 
•t  intenrals  of  ten  days. 

'  'Unde  iUnc  delphini  aeqnorei  aquas  interfluunt.*  The  sentence  is  verj 
obscure^  but  the  aUusion  must  be  to  the  dolphins,  the  figures  of  which  were 
placed  upon  the  spina. 

*  *  Obeliscormn  quoque  prolizitates  ad  coeli  altitudinem  sublevantur:  sed 

Q  % 
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^The  Spirui  (central  wall,  or  backbone)  represents  the 
lot  of  the  unhappy  captives,  inasmuch  as  the  generals 
of  the  Romans,  marching  over  the  backs  of  their  ene- 
mies, reaped  that  joy  which  was  the  reward  of  their 
labours.  The  Mappa  (napkin),  which  is  still  seen  to 
give  the  signal  at  the  games,  came  into  fashion  on  this 
wise.  Once  when  Nero  was  loitering  over  his  dinner^ 
^md  the  populace,  as  usual,  was  impatient  for  the  spec- 
tacle to  begin,  he  ordered  the  napkin  which  he  had 
used  for  wiping  his  fingers  to  be  thrown  out  of  window, 
-as  a  signal  that  he  gave  the  required  permission.  Hence 
it  became  a  custom  that  the  display  of  a  napkin  gave  a 
cei-tain  promise  of  future  circenses, 

*  The  Circua  is  so  called  from  "  circuitus :"  drcenaes  is, 
as  it  were,  circu-enses^  because  in  the  rude  ages  of 
antiquity,  before  an  elaborate  building  had  been  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose,  the  races  were  exhibited  on  the 
green  grass,  and  the  multitude  were  protected  by  the 
river  on  one  side  and  the  swords  {enaea)  of  the  soldiers 
on  the  other  ^ 

'We  observe,  too,  that  the  rule  of  this  contest  is 
that  it  be  decided  in  twenty-four  heats*,  an  equal  num- 
ber to  that  of  the  hours  of  day  and  night.  Nor  let 
it  be  accounted  meaningless  that  the  number  of  circuits 
round  the  goals  is  expressed  by  the  putting  up  of  egga  ^, 

potior  soli,  inferior  lunae  dicatus  eet :  ubi  laora  priscomm  ChaldAiciB  signis, 
quasi  litteris  indicantur.* 

'  ^  I  can  extract  no  other  meaning  than  the  above  from  this  extraordinarj 
sentence :  '  Ciroensefl,  quasi  circu-enses :  propterea  quod  apud  antiquitatem 
rudem,  quae  necdom  spectacula  in  omatum  deduxerat  fabricarum,  inter 
enget  et  flamina  locis  virentibus  agerentur.' 

' Missibus.  In  a  previous  sentence  Cassiodorus  makes  the  aoc.  plural mu90*, 
.  '  The  number  of  times  that  the  charioteers  had  rounded  the  goal  waa 
indicated  by  large  wooden  effffs,  which  were  posted  up  in  a  conspicuous 
place  on  the  spina.  It  seems  that  in  a  corresponding  place  near  the  other 
end  of  the  spina  figures  of  dolphins  were  used  for  the  same  purpose.  Upon 
ihe  Cilumum  gem  (figured  on  page  331)  we  can  perceive  four  eggs  near 
one  end  of  the  spina,  and  four  creatures  which  may  be  dolphins  near 
the  other,  indicating  that  four  circuits  out  of  the  seven  which  constitute 
A  missus  have  been  accomplished  by  the  quadrigae. 
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since  that  emblem,  pregnant  as  it  is  with  many  super-^ 
stitions  ^,  indicates  that  something  is  about  to  be  bom 
from  thence.  And  in  truth  we  may  well  understand 
that  the  most  fickle  and  inconstant  characters,  well 
typified  by  the  birds  who  have  laid  those  eggs,  will 
spring  from  attendance  on  these  spectacles^.  It  were 
long  to  describe  in  detail  all  the  other  points  of  the 
Koman  Circus,  since  each  appears  to  arise  from  some 
special  cause.  This  only  will  we  remark  upon  as  pre- 
eminently strange,  that  in  these  beyond  all  other  spec- 
tacles men's  minds  are  hurried  into  excitement  without 
any  regard  to  a  fitting  sobriety  of  character.  The  Oreen 
charioteer  flashes  by:  part  of  the  people  is  in  despair. 
The  Blue  gets  a  lead:  a  larger  part  of  the  City  is  in 
misery.  They  cheer  frantically  when  they  have  gained 
nothing;  they  are  cut  to  the  heart  when  they  have 
received  no  loss ;  and  they  plunge  with  as  much  eager- 
ness into  these  empty  contests  as  if  the  whole  welfare 
of  the  imperilled  fatherland  were  at  stake. 

'  No  wonder  that  such  a  departure  from  all  sensible 
dispositions  should  bf  attributed  to  a  superstitious 
origin.  We  are  compelled  to  suppoH  this  institution 
by  the  necessity  of  humouring  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple, who  are  passionately  fond  of  it;  for  it  is  always 
the  few  who  are  led  by  reason,  while  the  many  crave 
excitement  and  oblivion  of  their  cares.  Therefore,  as  we 
too  must  sometimes  share  the  folly  of  our  people,  we  will 
freely  provide  for  the  expenses  of  the  Circus,  however 
little  our  judgment  approves  of  this  institution.' 

[Notwithstanding  some  absurdities,  the  above  de- 
scription of  the  Circus  Maximus  (which  I  have  at- 
tempted to  translate  in  full)  is  of  great  value,  being, 
after  that  given  by  Dionysius   of  Halicarnassus,  our 

^  Allading  probably  to  the  story  of  Castor  and  PoUux. 

'  '  £t  ideo  datnr  intelligi,  voiitantes  atque  incozistantisBiinoB  inde  xnoroi 
nasci,  qnoB  aTium  matriboB  aptayemnt.'  Ovium  would  aeem  to  give  a 
better  sense  than  avium. 
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chief  authority  on  the  subject.  The  accompanying  plan 
(taken,  with  some  slight  variations,  from  Smith's  '  Dic- 
tionary of  Antiquities '),  will,  I  trust,  render  it  intelligible. 


MCTA 


Plan  of  Ancient  CireoiL 


It  is  well  illustrated  by  the  recently  excavated  *  Stadium 
of  Augustus,'  on  the  Palatine ;  but  perhaps  even  better 
by  a  beautifully  executed  gem  lately  found  at  Chesters 
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in  Northumberland,  on  the  site  of  the  Roman  sta-* 
tion  at  Cilumum.  By  the  kindness  of  the  owner, 
Mr.  Clayton,  I  am  able  to  give  an  enlarged  copy  of  this 
gem,  which  is  described  in  the  *  Archaeologia  Aeliana,' 
voL  X.  pp.  133-137- 


The  Clreiu  Maxlmui,  a  magnified  engraTing  of  an  intaglio  on  a  carnellan 
ilgiiei>rlng  found  at  CUurnum  (Cheaters  in  NorthumlMsrland)  in  1882.  > 

The  reader  will  easily  discern  the  Spina  with  one 
obelisk  (not  two,  as  described  by  Cassiodorus)  in  the 
centre,  the  high  tables  supported  by  pillars  on  which 
the  Ova  and  Delphini  are  placed,  the  three  spindle- 
shaped  colunms  which  formed  the  Meta  at  each  end, 
and  the  four  quadrigae  (four  was  the  regular  number 
for  each  missus)  careering  in  front.] 


52.  KiNQ  Theodoric  to  the  Illustrious  Consularis. 

•  We  are  sorry  to  hear  that  a  dispute  (which  is  on  the  On  Ro- 
point  of  being  settled  by  arms  instead  of  by  the  law)  has  JJ^ey- 
arisen  between  the  Spectabiles  Leontius  and  Faschasius  '^^s- 
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as  to  the  boundaries  of  their  properties  ^.  If  they  are 
so  fierce  against  one  another  here  in  Italy,  where  there 
are  mountains  and  rivers  and  the  "arcaturae"  [square 
turrets  of  the  land  surveyor]  to  mark  the  boundaries, 
what  would  they  have  done  in  Egypt,  where  the  yearly 
returning  waters  of  the  Nile  wash  out  all  landmarks, 
and  leave  a  deposit  of  mud  over  all  ? 

^  Geometry  was  discovered  by  the  Chaldaeans,  who  per- 
ceived that  its  principles  lay  at  the  root  of  Astronomy, 
Music,  Mechanics,  Architecture,  Medicine,  Logic,  and 
every  science  which  deals  with  generals.  This  science 
was  eagerly  welcomed  by  the  Egyptians,  who  perceived 
the  advantage  it  would  be  .to  them  in  recovering  the 
boundaries  of  estates  obliterated  by  the  wished-for 
deluge  *  of  the  Nile. 

'Therefore  let  your  Greatness  send  an  experienced 
land  surveyor  (agrimensor)  to  settle  this  dispute  by 
assigning  fixed  boundaries  to  the  two  estates. 

'  Augustus  made  a  complete  survey  of  the  whole  *'  Orbis 
Bomanus,"  in  order  that  each  taxpayer  should  know 
exactly  his  resources  and  obligations.  The  results  of 
this  survey  were  tabulated  by  the  author  Hyrummetri- 
cus.  The  Professors  of  this  Science  [of  land  surveying] 
are  honoured  with  a  more  earnest  attention  than  falls 
to  the  lot  of  any  other  philosophers.  Arithmetic,  Theo- 
retical Geometry,  Astronomy,  and  Music  are  discoursed 
upon  to  listless  audiences,  sometimes  to  empty  benches. 
But  the  land  surveyor  is  like  a  judge;  the  deserted  fields 
become  his  forum,  crowded  with  eager  spectators.  Tou 
would  fancy  him  a  madman  when  you  see  him  walking 
along  the  most  devious  paths.  But  in  truth  he  is  seeking 
for  the  traces  of  lost  facts  in  rough  woods  and  thickets  ^. 

1  <  Caaamm.*  Cms  is  evidently  no  longer  a  cottage ;  perhaps  the  estate 
Attached  to  a  yilla.    There  is  probably  still  a  flavour  of  rusticity  about  it. 

■  'Yotiyainnndatione.* 

'  An  excellent  description  of  an  antiquary  walking  along  a  Boman 
*  limes  Imperii.* 
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He  walks  not  as  other  men  walk.  His  path  is  the 
book  from  which  he  reads;  he  shows  what  he  is  say- 
ing; he  proves  what  he  hath  learned;  by  his  steps 
he  divides  the  rights  of  hostile  claimants ;  and  like  a 
mighty  river  he  takes  away  the  fields  of  one  side  to 
bestow  them  on  the  other. 

'  Wherefore,  acting  on  our  instmctions,  choose  such  a 
land  surveyor,  whose  authority  may  be  sufficient  to  settle 
this  dispute,  that  the  litigants  may  henceforth  cultivate 
their  lands  in  peace.' 


53.  King  Theodoric  to  the  Illustrious  Apronianus, 
Count  op  the  Private  Domains. 

'  Tour  Greatness  tells  us  that  a  water-finder  has  come  On 
to  Rome  from  Africa,  where,  on  account  of  the  dryness  ^J[^* 
of  the  soil,  his  art  is  greatly  in  request. 

•We  are  glad  to  hear  it.  It  is  a  very  useful 
art. 

'  Signs  of  the  existence  of  water  are  the  greenness  of 
the  grass,  the  size  of  the  trees,  the  nature  of  the  plants, 
reeds,  rushes,  brambles,  willows,  poplars,  &c.  Some  dis- 
cover water  by  putting  out  dry  wool  under  a  bowl  at 
night.  So  too,  if  you  see  at  sunrise  a  cloud  [or  gossa- 
mer, *  spissitudinem ']  of  very  small  flies.  A  mist  rising 
like  a  column  shows  water  as  deep  below  as  the  column 
rises  high  above. 

•  The  water-finder  will  also  predict  the  quality  of  the 
water,  and  so  .prevent  you  from  wasting  labour  on  a 
brackish  spring.    This  science  was  ably  treated  of  by 

^,  and  by  MarceUus  among  the  Latins.    They 

tell  us  that  waters  which  gush  forth  towards  the  east 
and  south  are  light  and  wholesome;  that  those  which 

'  '  Apnd  Graeoos  Ule*  Caanodonu  has  left  the  name  blank,  and  has 
«ltlier  forgotten  or  been  unable  to  fill  it  up;  like  the  'ille  et  ille'  in  his 
State  documents. 
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emeige  towards  the  north  and  west  are  too  cold  and 
heavy. 

*  So  then,  if  the  testimonials  of  the  aforesaid  wateiv 
finder  and  the  results  of  his  indications  shall  approve 
themselves  to  your  wisdom,  you  may  pay  his  travelling 
expenses  and  relieve  his  wants :  he  having  to  repay  you 
by  his  future  services.  For  though  Rome  itself  is  so  abun- 
dantly supplied  with  aqueducts,  there  are  many  sub- 
urban places  in  which  his  help  would  be  very  usefiiL 
Associate  with  him  also  a  mechanician  who  can  sink 
for  and  raise  the  water  when  he  has  pointed  it  out. 
Rome  ought  not  to  lack  anything  which  is  an  object 
of  desire.' 


BOOK   IV. 

CONTAINING  FIFTY-ONE   LETTERS  WRITTEN  BY 
CASSIODORUS  IN  THE  NAME  OF  THEODORIC. 


I.    KiNQ  Theodoric  to  Herminafrid,  King  op  the 
Thuringians. 

*  Desiring  to  unite  you  to  ourselves  by  the  bonds  of  Marriage 
kindred,  we  bestow  upon  you  our  niece  [Amalabirga,  J^^f^ 
daughter  of  Theodoric's  sister;  see  *Anon.  Valesii'  §  70],  niece  to 
so  that  you,  who  descend  from  a  Royal  stock,  may  now  of  \^^ 
far   more    conspicuously    shine    by   the    splendour   of'^'^^- 
Imperial  blood  ^'.     [A  remarkable  passage,  as  showing  ^^' 
that  Theodoric  did  in  a  sense  consider  himself  to  be 
filling  the  place  of  the  Emperors  of  the  West.] 

The  virtues  and  intellectual  accomplishments  of  the 
new  Queen  of  the  Thuringians  are  described. 

'We  gladly  acknowledge  the  price  of  a  favour,  in 
itself  beyond  price,  which,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  nations,  we  have  received  from  your  ambassadors; 
namely,  a  team  of  horses,  silvery  in  colour,  as  weddingr 
horses  should  be.  Their  chests  and  thighs  are  suit- 
ably adorned  with  round  surfaces  of  flesh.  Their  ribs 
are  expanded  to  a  certain  width.  They  are  short  in  the 
belly.  Their  heads  have  a  certain  resemblance  to  the 
stag,  the  swiftness  of  which  animal  they  imitate.  These 
horses  are  gentle  from  their  extreme  plumpness ;  very 
swift  notwithstanding  their  great  bulk ;  pleasant  to  look 

1  *  Nano  etiam  longing  daritate  ImperialiB  sanguims  folgeatis.' 
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at,  still  better  to  use.  For  they  have  gentle  paces,  not 
fatiguing  their  riders  by  insane  curvetingB.  To  ride 
them  is  repose  rather  than  toil ;  and  being  broken-in  to  a 
delightful  and  steady  pace,  they  can  keep  up  their  speed 
over  long  distances. 

'  We  too  are  sending  you  some  presents,  but  our  niece 
is  the  fairest  present  of  alL  May  God  bless  you  with 
children,  so  that  our  lines  may  be  allied  in  future.' 

2.    Kino  Thbodobic  to  the  Einq  op  the  Hebuli. 
[Adopting  him  as  his  son  by  right  of  arms.] 

Hennin-  *It  has  been  always  held  amongst  the  nations  a  great 
adopted  l^oi^o^T  to  be  adopted  as  "  filius  per  arma."  Our  children 
as  'fiUus^  by  nature  often  disappoint  our  expectations,  but  to  say 
^TW-  ^^  "^Q  esteem  a  man  worthy  to  he  our  son  is  indeed 
^<^-  praise.  As  such,  after  the  manner  of  the  nations  and  in 
manly  fashion,  do  we  now  beget  you  *. 

'  We  send  you  horses,  spears,  and  shields,  and  the  rest 
of  the  trappings  of  the  warrior ;  but  above  all  we  send 
you  our  judgment  that  you  are  worthy  to  be  our  son  ^. 
Highest  among  the  nations  will  you  be  considered  who 
are  thus  approved  by  the  mind  of  Theodoric. 

'And  though  the  son  should  die  rather  than  see  his 
father  suffer  aught  of  harm,  we  in  adopting  you  are  also 
throwing  round  you  the  shield  of  our  protection.  The 
Heruli  have  known  the  value  of  Gothic  help  in  old  times, 
and  that  help  will  now  be  yours.  A  and  B,  the  bearers 
of  these  letters,  will  explain  to  you  in  Gothic  (patrio 
sermone)  the  rest  of  our  message  to  you  *.' 

^  Notice  the  strong  ezpreidoii,  '£t  ideo  more  gentium  et  oonditione 
virili  filimn  te  praesenti  mimere  proereanamB? 

'  <  DamuB  quidem  tibi  eqnos,  enaes  olypeos,  et  reUqua  instrunenta  bel- 
lormn«  Bed  quae  sunt  omnimodis  fortiora,  largimnr  tibi  nostra  jadida.* 

'  In  512,  says  MaroeUinns  Gomes,  'Grens  Erulortun  in  terras  atque 
ciyitates  Bomanoram  jnssa  Anastasii  Gaesaris  introdnota.*  But  what 
relation  that  entry  of  tiie  Heruli  into  Boman  territory  may  bear  to  this 
letter  is  a  very  difficult  question.    See  Dahn,  Konige  der  Germanen  ii  8, 
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3.    King  Theodobic  to  Senarius,  Vir  Illustris, 
Comes. 

[Conferring  upon  him  the  dignity  of  '  Comitiva 
Patrimonii/] 

*  The  master's  fame  is  enhanced  by  choosing  the  right  Senarius 
persons  for  his  servants.     The  Sovereign  ought  to  pro-  comai 
mote  such   persons  that  whenever  he  condescends  to  ^a^; 
behold  them  he  may  feel  that  his  judicial  have  been 
justified.    We  therefore  hereby  bestow  upon  you,  for  the 
fourth  Indiction  [Sept.  i,  510],  the  Illustrious  dignity 
of  Comes  of  our  Patrimony.' 

Services  of  Senarius  as  a  diplomatist,  in  standing  up 
against  Barbarian  Kings  and  subduing  their  intellects 
to  the  moderate  counsels  of  Theodoric  ^. 

His  success  as  an  advocate^.  The  charm  of  his  pro- 
nunciation. His  purity  of  morals ;  his  popularity  with 
high  and  low.  He  is  exhorted  still  to  cultivate  these  dis- 
positions, and  to  win  favour  for  his  office  by  his  affable 
demeanour. 


4.    Kino  Theodoric  to  the  Senate  op  the  City  of 

Rome. 

[Announcing  the  promotion  of  Senarius,  conferred  in 

the  preceding  letter.] 

Describes  the  merits  of  the  new  Comes,  who  when  On  the 
young  in  years  but  mature  in  merit  had  entered  thej^*^^ 
service  of  the  Palace ;   his  diplomatic  career  ^  and  his 

*  Same  ezprewion  as  in  preceding  letter. 

'  '  Snbiiiti  laepe  ardnae  legationii  officium*  BestitiBti  regibns  non  impar 
BBiMTrtnr^  coaetos  justitiam  nostram  et  illis  ostendere,  qui  rationem  vix 
poterant  crada  obstinatione  sentire.  Non  te  terroit  oontentionibuB  inflam- 
mftta  regaliB  anctoritas/  etc. 

'  <  XJtiis  es  sub  ezoeptionis  officio  eloqnentii  ingenio.*  '  Exoeptio*  is  a  law 
term,  the  defendant's  answer  to  the  plaintifTs  bill ;  but  is  it  so  nsed  here? 

*  Again  we  have '  ezoeptiones'  mentioned  (see  preceding  letter).    '  None 
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moderation  and  reserve  in  the  midst  of  success,  although 
naturally  'joy  is  a  garrulous  thing/  and  it  is  difficult  for 
men  who  are  carrying  all  before  them  to  restrain  the 
expression  of  their  exaltation. 

Compliments  to  the  Senate,  who  are  invited  to  give  a 
hearty  welcome  to  the  new  comer. 

5.    King  Theodoric  to  Amabilis,  Vib  Devotus^ 
AND  Comes. 

Supply        'Having  heard  that  there  is  dearth  in  our  Gaulish 

▼in^  to  I^rovinces  we  direct  your  Devotion  to  take  bonds  from 

famine-    the  shipmasters  along  the  whole  western  coast  of  Italy 

Froyi^  (Lucania,  Campania,  and  Thuscia)  that  they  will  go  with 

of  Gaol,   supplies  of  food  only  to  the  Oauls,  having  liberty  to 

dispose  of  their  cargoes  as  may  be  agreed  between  buyer 

and  seller.     They  will  find  their  own  profit  in  this,  for 

there  is  no  better  customer  for  a  corn-merchant  than  a 

hungry  man.    He  looks  on  all  his  other  possessions  as 

dross  if  he  can  only  supply  the  cravings  of  necessity.  He 

who  is  willing  to  sell  to  a  man  in  this  condition  almost 

seems  to  be  giving  him  what  he  needs,  and  can  very 

nearly  ask  his  own  price.' 

[It  will  be  seen  that  in  this  letter  there  is  no  attempt 
to  fix  a  maximum  price,  only  to  prescribe  the  kind 
of  cargo,  *victuales  species,'  which  is  to  be  carried  to 
Gaul.] 

6.    King  Theodoric  to  Symmachus,  Vir  Illustris, 
Patrician. 

The  long  '  The  Spectabilis  Valerian,  who  lives  at  Syracuse,  wishes 
ruutt  to*be  ^  r^tum  thither  himself,  but  that  his  sons,  whom  he  has 
detained  brought  to  Rome  for  their  education,  may  be  detained  in 

in  Borne.  ,,     .  /^-x 

that  City. 

ad  coUcqnia  dignns,  nunc  <td  excepHone*  aptitnmu*,  freqnenier  etiam  in 
legationiB  honorem  electuB.* 
^  Probably  this  epithet  means  that  Amabilis  was  a  Sajo. 
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*Let  your  Magnificence  therefore  not  allow  them  to 
leave  the  aforesaid  City  till  an  order  has  been  obtained 
from  us  to  that  efiect.  Thus  will  their  progress  in  their 
studies  be  assured,  and  proper  reverence  be  paid  to  our 
command.  And  let  none  of  them  think  this  a  burden, 
which  should  have  been  an  object  of  desire^.  To  no 
one  should  Rome  be  disagreeable,  for  she  is  the  common 
country  of  all,  the  fruitful  mother  of  eloquence,  the 
broad  temple  of  the  virtues:  it  is  a  striking  mark  of  our 
favour  to  assign  such  a  City  as  a  residence  to  any  of  our 
subjects  V 


7.    King  THEODOftic  to  Senarius,  Vib  Illustris, 
Comes  Privatarum. 

'  Any  calamity  which  comes  upon  a  man  from  causes  Losiee 
beyond  his  control  ought  not  to  be  imputed  to  him  as  a  ^^^^ 
fault.    The  pathetic  petition  of  the  Superintendents  of^^ 
Grain^  informs  us  that  the  cargoes  which  they  destined  thotewho 
for  Gaul  have  perished  at  sea.     •  ^«*?- 

'  The  framework  of  the  timbers  of  the  ships  gaped  under  pro- 
the  violence  of  the  winds  and  waves,  and  from  all  that  ^^  ^ 
overabundance  of  water  nothing  remains  to  them  but 
their  tears. 

*  Let  your  Sublimity  therefore  promptly  refund  to  them 
the  proportion  (modiatio)  which  each  of  them  can  prove 
that  he  has  thus  lost.  It  would  be  cruel  to  punish  them 
for  having  merely  suffered  shipwreck.' 

*  '  Non  ergo  libi  pntet  impontum  qnod  debuit  esse  votiviiiii.  Nulli  sit 
ingrata  Bom»,  qofte  did  non  potest  aliena.  HI*  eloqnentifte  foecanda 
mftter,  flU  Tirtaiiim  omnium  latissimun  templnm.* 

'  Cf .  tlie  Tery  similar  letter,  i.  39. 

*  '  Proseentores  finmentorom.*  It  would  seem  that  these  are  not  mer- 
chants  supplying  the  famine-stricken  Provinoes  of  Gaul  as  a  priyate 
speculation  (according  to  iv.  5),  but  public  officers  who  have  had  certain 
cargoes  of  com  entrusted  to  them  from  the  State  magazines,  and  who,  but 
for  this  letter,  would  be  bound  to  make  good  the  loss  suffered  under  their 
management. 
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8.     ElXQ  ThEODOBIO  to  the  HONOUBED  PO88E8SOBES  AND 
CUBIALES  OF  FOBUM  LiVII  (FOBLl). 

Tnns-  <  You  must  not  think  anything  which  we  order  hard ; 
^\^  for  our  commands  are  reasonable,  and  we  know  what 
ordwed  you  ought  to  do.  YouT  Devotion  is  therefore  to  cut 
8IUU111111.  timber  and  transport  it  to  Alsuanum  ^,  where  you  will  be 
paid  the  proper  price  for  it.* 

9.    King  Theodobic  to  Osuin,  Vib  Illustbib 
AND  Comes. 

Tuiiao         [This  letter  is  quoted  by  Dahn  (*  Konige  der  Qermanen ' 
^L^.   iii.  117)  as  an  illustration  of  ^tuUio  regii  nominia^'l 

'  Maurentius  and  Paula,  who  are  left  orphans,  inform  us 
that  their  youth  and  helplessness  expose  them  to  the 
attacks  of  many  unscrupulous  persons. 

*Let  your  Sublimity  therefore  cause  it  to  be  known  that 
any  suits  against  them  must  be  prosecuted  in  our  Comi- 
tatus,  the  place  of  succour  for  the  distressed  and  of  sharp 
punishment  for  tricksters.' 

10.    King  Theodobic  to  Joannes,  Senatob  and 

CONSULABIS    OF    CaMPANIA. 

ThelAw-      [A   custom   had   apparently   grown   up   during    the 

J^^  lawless  years  of  the  Fifth  Century,  of  litigants  helping 

Pignor*-  themselves,  during  the  slow  progress  of  the  suit,  to  a 

^^^   *  material  guarantee '  from  the  fields  of  their  opponents. 

prwied.    This  custom,  unknown  apparently  at  the  time  of  the 

Theodosian    Code,   was    called    *  Pignoratio,'    and    was 

especially    rife    in    the   Provinces    of    Campania  and 

Samnium.] 

^  How  does  peace  differ  from  the  confusion  of  war,  if 
law-suits  are  to  be  settled  by  violence  1  We  hear  with 
displeasure  from  our  Provincials  in  Campania  and  Sam- 

>  Where  is  tUfl? 
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nium  that  certaan  persons  there  are  giving  themselves  up 
to  the  practice  of  'pignoratio.  And  so  £eu*  has  this  gone 
that  neighbours  club  together  and  transfer  their  claims 
to  some  one  person  who  "  pignorates  "  for  the  whole  of 
them,  thus  in  fact  compelling  a  man  to  pay  a  debt  to  an 
entire  stranger — a  monstrous  perversion  of  all  the  rules 
of  law,  which  separates  so  delicately  between  the  rights 
even  of  near  relations,  and  will  not  aUow  the  son  to  be 
sued  for  the  father's  debts  unless  he  is  the  heir,  nor  the 
wife  for  the  husband's  unless  she  has  succeeded  to  the 
estate.  Hitherto  our  ignorance  has  allowed  this  lawless 
practice  to  exist.  Now  that  we  know  of  it  we  are 
determined  to  suppress  it.  Therefore,  firstly,  if  any  man 
lays  violent  hands  on^any  property  to  secure  an  alleged 
claim,  he  shall  at  once  forfeit  that  claim  [and  restore  the 
jngniis].  Secondly,  where  one  has  "pignorated"  for 
another,  he  shaU  be  compelled  to  restore  twofold  the 
value  of  that  which  he  has  taken.  Thirdly,  if  any 
offender  is  so  poor  and  squalid  that  restitution  cannot 
be  compelled  from  him,  he  shall  be  beaten  with  clubs.' 


II.    Kino  Theodoric  to  Senarius,  Vir  Illustris  and 

Comes. 

'  Let  your  Magnitude  enquire  into  and  decide  promptly  Dispute 
the  dispute  between  the  Possessores  and  Curiales  of  VeKa.'  j^|^J[^^ 
FA  conjectural  emendation  for  Volienses.'X  ■oree  and 


12.    KiNQ  Theodoric  to  Marabad,  Vir  Illustris  and 
Comes  ;  and  Gemellus,  Senator. 

Azcho- 

*  It  is  our  purpose  not  only  to  defend  by  arms  but  to  tamia'g 
govern  by  just  laws  the  Provinces  which  God  has  sub-  piaint 
jectedtous.  Jg^ 

'Archotamia,  an  illustrious  lady  who  has  lost  hervagant 
grandson  by  death,  complains  that  his  widow  Aetheria,  ^^ 
having  married  again  with  a  certain  Liberius,  is  wasting  grandson. 

R 
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the  property  of  her  children  in  order  to  make  her  new 
home  appear  more  splendid. 

'  Let  your  Sublimities  enquire  into  this  matter.  After 
suppressing  all  violent  action  \  placing  the  holy  Gospels 
in  the  midst  of  the  Court,  and  ciJling  in  three  honourable 
persons  agreed  upon  by  the  parties,  as  assessors,  decide 
with  their  help  upon  the  matter  according  to  ancient 
law,  due  reference  being  had  to  the  arrangements  of 
modem  times.' 

[Theodoric  says  that  in  not  hearing  the  case  himself, 
but  referring  it  to  Maral^  and  Gemellus,  he  is  follow- 
ing his  usual  practice,  'remittere  ad  statuta  Divalium 
sanctionum ;'  that  is,  apparently,  according  to  the  Theo- 
dosian  Code.  See  Dahn,  'Konige  der  Germanen'  iv. 
140,  n.  2.] 

13.  KiNQ  Theodoric  to  Senarius,  Vir  Illustris, 
Comes  Privatarum. 

SnppiieB       i  JjqI  Colossaeus,  who  is  sent  as  Governor  to  Pannonia 
aaeoBand  Sirmiensis,  have  rations  for  himself  and  suite,  according 
^  ■™*®*  to  ancient  usage.     [For  his  appointment,  see  Letters  iii. 
23  and  24.] 

'  A  hungry  army  cannot  be  expected  to  preserve  dis- 
cipline, since  the  armed  man  will  always  help  himself 
to  that  which  he  requires.  Let  him  have  the  chance  of 
buying,  that  he  may  not  be  forced  to  think  what  he 
can  plunder.  Necessity  loves  not  a  law  ^,  nor  is  it  right 
to  command  the  many  to  observe  a  moderation  which 
even  the  few  can  barely  practise.' 

^JJ^^  14.   KiNQ  Theodoric  to  the  Sajo  Gesila. 

tax  by 

GotiiB  in  *  It  is  a  great  offence  to  put  off  the  burden  of  one's  own 
^^"^  debts  upon  other  people.  That  man  ought  to  pay  the 
ThttidA.  « tributum  "  for  a  property  who  receives  the  income  of  it. 

^  '  Omni  incivilitate  Bubmota.* 

'  '  NeoeBsitas  moderamen  non  dili^t.* 
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But  some  of  the  Ooths  in  Picenum  and  the  two  Tus- 
canies^  are  evading  the  payment  of  their  proper  taxes*. 
This  vicious  practice  must  be  suppressed  at  once,  lest  it 
spread  by  imitation.  If  anyone  in  a  spirit  of  clownish 
stubbornness  shaU  still  refuse  to  obey  our  commands 
as  expressed  through  you,  affix  the  proper  notice  to  his 
houses  and  confiscate  them,  that  he  who  would  not  pay  a 
small  debt  may  suffer  a  great  loss  ^.  None  ought  to  be 
more  prompt  in  their  payments  to  the  exchequer  than 
those  [the  Goths]  who  are  the  receivers  of  our  donative. 
The  sum  thus  given  by  our  liberality  is  much  more 
than  they  could  claim  as  soldiers'  pay.  In  fact  we  pay 
them  a  voluntary  tribute  by' the  care  which  we  have 
of  their  fortunes.' 

15.    King  Theodobic  to  Benenatub,  Senator. 

•Being  informed  by  the  Illustrious  and  Magnificent  New 
Count  of  the  Patrimony  that  twenty-one  of  the  Dro-^^j^ 
monarii  [rowers  in  the  express-boats]  have  been  re-  !^*?*^ 
moved  by  the  inconvenient  incident  of  death,  we  hereby  quaiifio». 
charge  you  to  select  others  to  fill  their  places.     But*^®^* 
they  must  be  strong  men,  for  the  toil  of  rowing  requires 
powerful  arms  and   stout  hearts  to    battle  with  the 
stormy  waves.     For  what  is  in  fact  more  daring  than 
with  one's  little  bark  to  enter  upon   that  wide  and 
treacherous   sea,  which   only  despair  enables    a  man 
successfully  to  combat  ? ' 

Arigera 

16.    King  Theodobic  to  the  Senate  of  the  City   entruat- 

OF  Rome.  the 

*  Some  time  ago  we  committed  the  government  of  our  ^^^^y  ^ 
new  Gaulish  Provinces  to  Arig^m,  a  member  of  your  of  Bome. 

*  '  Groihi  per  Picenmn  rive  ThuBdM  ntrasque  resldentes.'  Wliat  are  the 
two  lliiuciae  f  *  *  Bebitas  funotiones.* 

*  '  Si  qnis  ergo  jussa  nostra  agresti  epirita  resnpinatUB  abjeoerit,  casas 
eJQB  appoeitiB  tituHs  fisci  nostri  joribus  vindicabiB;  at  qui  juste  noloit 
parva  sdrere,  ratioDabiliter  videatur  maxima  perdidisse.* 

B  7, 
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body,  that  he  might  by  his  firmness  and  prudence  bring 
about  a  settlement  in  that  agitated  country.  This  he  has 
accomplished  to  our  entire  satisfaction,  and,  practising 
the  lessons  which  he  learned  in  your  midst,  he  has  also 
brought  back  warlike  trophies  from  thence.  We  now  de- 
cide to  bestow  upon  him  the  charge  of  the  Roman  order. 

'He  is  to  see  that  the  laws  are  vigorously  adminis- 
tered, and  that  private  revenge  has  no  place. 

'Receive,  O  Conscript  Fathers,  your  honoured  and 
venerable  member  back  into  your  bosom.' 

[It  seems  probable  that  Arigem  was  not  appointed 
*Praefectus  Urbis,'  because  in  Letter' iv.  aa  he  is  asso- 
ciated as  Comes  with  ArgoUcus,  *  Praefectus  Urbis.*  Was 
he  *  Comes  Urbis  Romae  ? '] 

17.  King  Theodorio  to  Ida,  Vir  Sublimis  and  Dux. 

[Cf.  the  name  of  our  own  Northumbrian  King.] 
ToMMs-  '  We  do  not  wish  to  disturb  anything  that  has  been 
Sw* °'  "^^^  settled  by  a  preceding  King.  Certain  possessions 
Church  of  the  Church  of  Narbonne,  which  were  secured  to  it 
boim"to  by  grant  of  the  late  King  Alaric  of  exalted  memory, 
^^  have  been  wrongfully  wrested  from  it.  Do  you  now 
it.  restore  these.    As  you  are  illustrious  in  war,  so  be  also 

excellent  in  "civilitas."  The  wrong-doers  will  not  dare 
to  resist  a  man  of  your  well-known  bravery.' 

18.  King  Theodorio  to  Annas,  Senator  and  Comes. 

A  prfeBt-  *  Enquire  if  the  story  which  is  told  us  be  true,  namely 
ly  Ghoul,  ^j^j.  ^^  Presbyter  Laurentius  has  been  groping  for 
fatal  riches  among  human  corpses.  An  odious  inver- 
sion of  his  functions,  that  he  who  should  preach  peace 
to  the  Uving  has  been  robbing  the  dead,  and  that  hands 
which  have  been  touched  with  the  oil  of  consecration 
should  have  been  grasping  at  unholy  gains,  instead  of 
distributing  his   own  honestly  acquired  substance  to 
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the  poor.  K  after  diligent  examination  you  find  that 
the  chai^  is  true,  you  must  make  him  disgorge  the 
gold.  As  for  punishment,  for  the  sake  of  the  honour 
of  the  priesthood  we  leave  that  to  a  higher  Power  \' 

19.  King  Theodoric  to  Gemellus,  Senator. 

'  The  Prince  should  try  to  remedy  the  aflSictions  of  his  The  sm- 
subjects.     Therefore,  for  the  present  time  [probably  on  2^ to™* 
account  of  the  scarcity  in  Gaul],  we  decree  that  the  tax  of  be  levied 
Siliquaticum,  which  Antiquity  ordained  should  be  levied  wine,  and 
on  all  buyings  and  sellings,  shall  not  be  levied  on  com,  ®^- 
wine,  and  oil.    We  hope  thus  to  stimulate  trade,  and  to 
benefit  not  only  the  Provincials,  who  are  our  chief  care, 
but  also  the  merchants.    Let  the  ship  that  traverses  the 
seas  not  fear  our  harbours.     Often  the  sailor  dreads  the 
rapacity   of  the   collector  of  customs   more   than  the 
danger  of  shipwreck.     It  shall  not  be  so  now.' 

20.  Kino  Theodoric  to  Geberioh,  Senator. 

'  If  we  are  willing  to  enrich  the  Church  by  our  own  Land 
liberality,  d  fortiori  will  we  not  allow  it  to  be  despoiled  ^^^the 
of  the  gifts  received  from  pious  princes  in  the  past.  Church 

*  The  supplication  of  the  Venerable  Bishop  Constantius  regtored 
informs  us  that  AJugum  [=jugerum,  about  two-thirds  of  *<*  ^*- 
an  English  acre]  of  land  so  bestowed  on  the  "  sacrosanct" 
Church  has  been  taken  away  from  her,  and  is  unlawfully 

held  by  the  despoiler. 

*  See  that  right  is  done,  and  that  the  Church  has  her 
own  restored  to  her  without  any  diminution.* 

a  I.    King  Theodoric  to  Gemellus,  Senator.        _.       ^ 

Prompt- 

*  Be  prompt  in  the  execution  of  our  orders.    No  one  ?®"  *?^ 

,  int^[iity 

should  think  our  commands  harsh,  since  they  are  ex-  required. 

^  'Soelns  enim,  quod  nos  pro  sacerdotali  honore  relinquimuB  impunitum, 
majori  pondere  credixnus  vindicandum.'  The  words  seem  to  be  purposely 
▼ague*  but  I  think  they  allude  to  the  judgment  of  Heaven  on  the  offender. 
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cused  by  the  necessity  of  the  times.  [Reject  the  thought 
of  all  unjustly  acquired  gains,  for]  you  are  sure  to 
receive  from  our  favour  all  that  you  seem  to  lose  by  not 
yielding  to  temptation.' 


2Z.  King  Theodorio  to  ABaoLicus,  Vir  Illustris  and 
Praefect  of  the  City;  and 

23.     King   Theodorio   to   Arigern,  Vir   Illustris 
AND  Comes. 

lloman        These  two  letters  relate  to  the  affair  of  Basilius  ^  and 
gj^^  Praetextatus,  men  of  high  rank  in  Rome.     They  are 
of  magic  accused  of  practising  magical  arts,  and  in  the  inter- 
val between  the  first  and  second  letters  they  escape 
from  prison  by  taking  advantage  of  the  insanity  of  the 
gaoler. 

Theodorio,  who  says  that  he  will  not  suffer  any  such 
acts  of  treason  against  the  Divine  Majesty,  and  that  it 
is  not  lawful  for  Christian  times  to  deal  in  magical  arts, 
orders  the  recapture  of  the  offenders,  who  are  to  be 
handed  over  to  a  Quinque-viral  Soard,  consisting  of 
the  Patricians  Symmachus,  Decius,  Volusianus,  and 
Caelianus,  with  the  Illustrious  Maximian,  and  by  them 
examined;  if  guilty  to  be  punished  (probably  with 
confiscation  and  exile);  if  innocent,  of  course  to  be 
discharged  ^. 

^  Basiliiu,  the  patron  of  Sidoniiu,  was  Gonsol  in  463,  and  another 
Basiling,  perhaps  the  father  of  the  aconsed,  was  Gonstil  in  480.  The  person 
here  spoken  of  may  be  the  same  as  the  Basilius, '  olim  regfio  ministerio  de- 
pulsus,*  whom  BoethioB  (Phil.  Cons.  i.  4)  mentions  as  one  of  his  aocnsers ; 
but  it  seems  more  likely  that  in  that  case  this  imputation  of  magical  prac- 
tices would  also  have  been  referred  to  by  him.  The  name  Basilius  was  a 
somewhat  common  one  at  this  time. 

3  At  the  beginning  of  the  first  letter  occurs  the  remarkable  expression 
'Abscedat  ritua  de  medio  jam  profanus;  oonticescat  poenaU  murmmr  ani- 
marwoif   which  the  commentator  interprets  of  the  ventriloquistic  sounds 
produced  by  soothsayers.    Cf.  Milton*s  Christmas  Hymn : 
'No  voice  or  hideous  hum 
Btms  through  the  arched  roof  in  words  deceiving.* 
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[The  association  of  the  Quinque-viri  with  the  Prae- 
fectus  Urbis  is  a  mark  of  the  high  rank  of  the  accused. 
The  Praefectus  Urbis  could  not  adjudicate  on  the  crimes 
of  Senators  without  five  Assessors  chosen  by  lot  from 
that  body.  Arigem,  who  was  entrusted  (it  is  not  quite 
clear  in  what  capacity)  with  the  'Disciplina  Bomanae 
Civitatis/  is  commissioned  to  bring  the  accused  to  trial 
Baronius  says  that  we  do  not  hear  whether  they  were 
ever  re-captured.] 


24.   King  Theodoric  to  Elpidius,  Deacon 
[of  Spoleto]. 

Gives  leave  to  pull  down  a  porticua  behind  the  Baths  Architeo- 

tnrA.1  rn. 

of  Turasius  at  Spoleto,  and  to  build  some  new  edifice  gtontion 
[perhaps  a  church]  on  its  site  and  on  the  site  of  a  yard  »*  Spo- 
(areola)  adjoining  it,  on  condition  only  that  the  building 
thus  pulled  down  is  of  no  public  utility. 

Beflections  on  the  duty  of  architectural  restoration. 


25.   King  Theodoric  to  Argolicus,  Vir  Illustris, 
Praefectus  Urbis. 

[It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Praefectus  Urbis 
was  the  OflScial  President  of  the  Senate.] 

'  Ambition  ennobles  man,  and  he  who  has  aimed  when  Petrna 
young  at  high  honours  is  often  stimulated  to  lead  ftgcribedM 
worthy  life  by  the  fact  of  having  obtained  them.    We  Senator, 
therefore   look  favourably  on   the  petition  of  Petrus, 
illustrious  by  descent,  and  in  gravity  of  character  already 
a  Senator,  to  enter  the  Sacred  Order  (the  Senate) ;  and 
we  authorise  your  Illustrious  Magnificence  to  inscribe 
his  name,  according  to  ancient  custom,  in  the  album  of 
that  body.' 

[A  Petrus,  probably  the  same  as  the  subject  of  this 
letter,  was  Consul  in  516.] 
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2,6.     King  Theodoric  to  all  the  Citizens  of 
Mabseilles  K 

T"^'*-      Confirms  all  privileges  and  immunities  granted  by 

for  a       previous  Princes,  and  remits  the  taxes  (censum)  for  one 

jeax,       year,  a  boon  which  they  had  not  dared   to  ask  for. 

'  For  that  is  perfect  pietas,  which  before  it  is  bent  by 

prayer,  knows  how  to  consider  the  weary  ones.' 

[Here,  as  in  many  other  passages  of  Cassiodorus,  pietas 
shows  signs  of  passing  into  the  Italian  pietdb  (=pity).] 

27.     King  Theodobic  to  the    Sajo  Tezutzat, 

AND 

28.    King  Theodoric  to  Duda,  Senator  and  Comes. 

Petnw  [Duda  was  also  a  Sajo,  as  we  see  irom  Letter  32. 
l^the  Dahn  (^Konige  der  Germanen'  iv.  142,  n.  3)  thinks  he 
Sajo  who  ^as  Comes  Gothorum.! 

Wft8  as* 

signed  Both  letters  relate  to  the  affair  of  Petrus  (a  Vir 
J^^  Spectabilis,  and  probably  the  same  whose  admission 
tion.       to  the  Senate  is  ordered  by  iv.  25). 

This  Boman  nobleman,  according  to  a  usage  common 
under  Theodoric's  government,  has  had  the  Gothic  Sajo 
Amara  assigned  to  him  as  his  Defensor.  Amara,  by  an 
inversion  of  his  functions,  which  the  letter  bitterly 
laments  and  upbraids,  has  turned  upon  his  proteg^  and 
even  used  personal  violence  towards  him.  He  has  drawn 
a  sword  and  wounded  him  in  the  hand ;  and  nothing 
but  the  fact  that  Petrus  was  sheltered  by  a  door  saved 
him  from  losing  his  hand  altogether. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  this  assault,  Amara  has  had  the 
audacity  to  claim  from  his  victim  'commodi  nomine,' 
the  usual  payment  made  by  the  defended  to  the 
defender. 

The  first  letter  decrees  that  this  shall  be  refunded 
twofold,  and  assigns  Tezutzat  instead  of  Amara  to  the 

^  '  UniTenis  Massiliae  constitatis.'    A  ourious  ezpressioii. 
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office  of  Defender,  warning  him  not  to  follow  the  evil 
example  of  his  predecessor. 

The  second  assigns  to  Duda  the  task  of  enquiring  into 
the  alleged  assault  and  punishing  it  with  the  sword  ^. 

29.    King  Theodoric  to  Argolicus,  Vir  Illustris, 
Praefeot  of  the  City. 

A  sharp  rebuke  to  him  for  having  (if  the  sv/ggestio  Official 
of  the  Clarissimus  Armentarius  be  correct)  so  long^^^JJJ^ 
delayed,  it  is  to  be  feared  with  a  corrupt  motive,  Com- 
plying with  the  instructions  of  the  King  to  do  justice 
in  some  case  (not  described)  in  which  the  honour  of  the 
Senate  is  concerned.  As  head  of  the  Senate  he  ought 
to  have  been  eager  to  examine  into  it,  without  any 
prompting  from  his  master. 


30.    King  Theodoric  to  Albinus,  Vir  Illustris  and 
Patrician. 

•Those  whom  the  Republic  has  honoured  should  inWork- 
their  turn  bring  honour  to  the  City.    We  are  therefore  ^^^^6 
gratified  by  receiving  your  supplication   for  leave  to  erected 
erect   workshops^    above    the   Porticus   Curba,   which  the Pop- 
being  situated  near  the  Domus  Pahnata,  shuts  in  the^°°f 
Forum   in   comely  fashion   "in   modum   areae."     We  by  the 
like  the  plan.     The  range   of  private   dwellings  "willj^l^J^ 
thereby    be    extended.     A   look    of   cheerful    newness 
will  be  given  to  the  old  walls;   and  the  presence  of 
residents  in  the  building  will  tend  to  preserve  it  from 
further  decay.    You  have  our  permission  and  encourage- 
ment to  proceed,  if  the  proposed  erections  do  not  in 

^  The  itory  of  this  aaaatilt  is  a  typical  specimen  of  the  style  of  Cassio- 
dorns,  high-flown  yet  not  really  pictorial:  'Ita  ut  ictum  gladii  in  se 
deDMrram,  aliqnatenus  poetium  xetardaret  objectio :  subjecta  est  volneri 
manns,  qnaa  nt  in  totnm  trancata  non  caderet,  jannarmn  percussa  robora 
praestitenint :  nbi  laesato  impeta  oomsca  ferri  acies  corporis  extrema 
pentrinxit.* 

'  Fafaricae. 
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any  way  interfere  with  public  convenience  or  the  beauty 
of  the  City/ 

[The  MSS.  of  Cassiodorus  waver  between  Curbae 
and  Curiae  in  the  above  letter.  Jordan  ('  Topographie 
der  Stadt  Rom.'  i.  2.  258)  inclines  to  the  opinion  that 
Porticus  Curba  denotes  the  Portico  of  the  Secretarium 
of  the  Senate,  on  the  site  of  the  present  Church  of 
Sta.  Martina.  As  the  Curia  immediately  adjoined  this 
building,  there  is  practically  but  little  difference  be- 
tween the  two  readings.  In  either  case  the  fabricae 
were  to  be  erected  so  as  to  overlook  the  north-west 
end  of  the  Forum.  It  is  admitted  that  the  Domus  Pal- 
mata  was  near  the  Arch  of  Septimius  Severus.] 

31.  King  Theodobic  to  Aemilianus,  Vib  Venerabilis, 

Bishop. 
An  <  Wise  men  should  finish  what  they  have  begun,  and  not 

J^^  ^  incur  the  reproach  which  attends  half-done  work. 
pr^^P^y  *  -"^^  y^^^  Holiness  therefore  promptly  complete  what 
by  our  authority  you  so  well  began  in  the  matter  of 
the  aqueduct,  and  thus  most  fitly  provide  water  for 
your  thirsting  flock,  imitating  by  labour  the  miracle  of 
Moses,  who  made  water  gush  forth  from  the  flinty  rock.' 

32.    King  Theodobic  to  Duda  the  Sajo. 

riffhta  '^®  ^^  anxious  strictly  to  obey  the  laws,  and  to 

of  the  take  no  advantage  over  our  subjects  in  courts  of 
toU?  justice.  If  a  man  knows  that  he  can  get  his  own 
property  by  legal  process,  even  from  the  Sovereign,  he  is  the 
•crii^^  less  likely  to  seek  it  by  the  armed  hand.  The  memo- 
?*^  randum  of  Marinus  informs  us  that  the  property  of 
to  be  '  Tupha  was  long  ago  mortgaged  to  a  certain  Joannes  \ 
Jidth  mo-  ^^^  since  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  property  of  a  pro- 
deration,  scribed  man  belongs  to  our  fiscus,  we  desire  you   to 

^  *  Marini  relatione  comperimus  res  Tuphae  apud  Joannem  quondam 
Bub  eminrione  ohirographi  foiase  depoaitas.* 
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summon  the  widow  of  this  Joannes  and  his  secretary 
Januarius,  "  moderata  executione." 

•  If  they  acknowledge  that  they  have  no  right  to  the 
property  let  them  at  once  restore  it;  but  if  not,  let 
them  come  before  the  Conavlaria  of  Campania  and 
establish  their  right  according  to  course  of  law. 

'  But  let  all  be  done  without  loss  or  prejudice  to  the 
rights  of  innocent  persons.  If  any  such  charge  be 
established  against  you,  you  will  become  the  offender 
in  our  eyes.' 

[The  description  of  Tupha  as  •  proscriptus '  makes  it 
probable  that  we  are  dealing  with  that  officer  of  Odo- 
vacar  whose  double  treachery  (489-490)  so  nearly  caused 
the  failure  of  Theodoric  s  invasion  of  Italy,  and  who 
finally  fell  in  battle  against  his  fellow-rebel,  Frederic 
the  Rugian.  The  only  difficulty  is  the  lapse  of  time 
since  those  events,  as  this  letter  was  probably  written 
not  earlier  than  about  511 ;  but  that  is  in  some  degree 
met  by  the  word  quondam  in  the  sentence  quoted 
(n.  I,  p.  250).] 

33.    King  Theodobio  to  all  the  Jews  of  Genoa. 

'  The  true  mark  of  civUitas  is  the  observance  of  law.  Privi- 
It  is  this  which  makes  life  in  communities  possible,  and  Jj^^^ 
which  separates  man  from  the  brutes.     We  therefore  oonfirm- 
gladly  accede  to  your  request  that  all  the  privileges    ' 
which  the  foresight  of  antiquity  conferred  upon  the 
Jewish  customs  shall  be  renewed  to  you  \  for  in  truth 
it  is  our  great   desire  that  the  laws  of  the  ancients 
shall  be  kept  in  force  to  secure  the  reverence  due  to 
us '.     Everything  which  has  been  found  to  conduce  to 
civUitas  should  be  held  fast  with  enduring  devotion.' 

'  'Privilegia  debero  senrari  quae  Jadaiois  institntiB  legnm  provida 
decKTit  antiqmtaa.* 

*  '  Qaod  nofl  libenter  azmuimiui  qtd  jura  yeterom  ad  nostram  oupimui 
reverentiam  onstodirL* 
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34-    King  Theodoric  to  Duda  the  Sajo. 

Buried         « It  is  the  part  of  true  prudence  to  recall  to  the  uses  of 

tobe°»-  commerce  "the  talent  hidden  in  the  earth."    We  there- 

f^^   fore  direct  you,  by  this  "moderata  jussio,"  where  you 

State,      hear  of  buried  treasures  to  proceed  to  the  spot  with 

suitable  witnesses  and  reclaim  for  the  public  Treasury 

either  gold  or  silver,  abstaining,  however,  from  actually 

laying  hands  on  the  ashes  of  the  dead  ^.    The  dead  can 

do  nothing  with  treasure,  and  it  is  not  greedy  to  take 

away  what   the   holder   of   it   can   never   mourn   the 

loss  of. 

'  Eacus  is  said  to  have  discovered  the  use  of  gold,  and 
Indus,  King  of  the  Scythians,  that  of  silver.  They  are 
extremely  useful  metals.' 


35.    King  Theodoric  to  the  Representatives 

(ACTORES)   OP   AlBINUS. 

An  ex-        'It  has  been  wisely  decided  by  Antiquity  that  minors 

^^     cannot  make  a  binding  contract,  for  they  are  naturally 

minor,     the  prey  of  every  sharper.     You  allege  that  your  patro- 

tio  in  ^-  ^'^  [Albinus]  is  under  age,  that  he  is  heaping  up  ex- 

*«g"™-    penses  instead  of  property,  and  that  his  raw  boyhood 

does  not  know  what  is  really  for  his  benefit.     K  this 

be  correct,  and  be  legally  proved,  he  is  entitled  to  a 

restitutio   in  integrum'   [a   suit  commenced   through 

these  Actores  for  the  quashing  of  the  contracts  which 

have  been  fraudulently  made  with  the  minor]. 

[For  the  restitutio  in  integi^wrti  see  Cod.  Theod.  ii. 
16.  I,  and  vi.  4,  16.  Nothing  seems  to  be  expressly 
said  in  this  letter  about  the  appointment  of  a  Cu- 
rator.'] 

^  How  this  was  to  be  done  is  not  quite  clear,  since  it  is  plain  that  thia 
letter  ii  really  and  ohiefl  j  an  order  for  rifling  tepuichret  in  search  of  buried 
treasure. 
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36.    King  Theodoric  to  Faustds,  Praetorian  Prae- 

FEOT.      A.D.  509-510. 

'  A  wise  ruler  will  always  lessen  the  weight  of  taxa-  Remii- 
tion  when  his  subjects  are  weighed  down  by  temporary  2^°for 
poverty.    Therefore  let  your  Magnificence  remit  to  the  Provin- 
Provincials  of  the   Cottian  Alps  the  as  publicum  forcottiMi 
this  year  [the  third  Indiction],  in  consideration  of  their  -^l*- 
losses  by  the  passage  of  our  army.     [The  army  of  Ibbas, 
on  its  march  in  408  to  fight  Clovis,  after  the  fall  of  the 
Yisigothic   Monarchy.]     True,   that   army   went   forth 
with  shouts   of  concord  to  liberate  Gaul.    But  so  a 
river  bursting  forth  may  irrigate  and  fertilise  a  whole 
country,  and  yet  destroy  the  increase  of  that  particular 
channel  in  which  its  waters  run. 

'  We  have  earned  new  subjects  by  that  campaign :  we 
do  not  wish  them  to  suffer  loss  by  it.  Our  own  heart 
whispers  to  us  the  request  which  the  subjects  dare  not 
utter  to  their  Prince.' 


37.    King  Theodorio  to  the  Illustrious  Woman 
Theodaqunda. 

Warns  Theodagunda  [apparently  a  member  of  theTheod»- 
royal  family  and  governing  some  Province;  but  what^J^. 
place  could  she  hold  in  the  Roman  oflScial  hierarchy?],  momahed 
that  she  must  emulate  the  virtue  of  her  ancestors  and  tioe  to^~ 
show  prompt  obedience  to  the  royal  commands.    *  The  K«n»tni. 
lamentable  petition  of  Renatus  states  that,  after  judg- 
ment given  in  his  favour  by  the  King's  Court,  he  is 
still   harassed    by  the   litigation   (not  in  the  way  of 
r^ular  appeal)  of  Inquilina,  who  appears  to  be  not 
so  much  desirous  of  victory  as   anxious  to  ruin  his 
adversary.'     [Notwithstanding  the  form  of  the  name 
I  think  Inquilina  is  male,  not  female.] 

'  You  must  see  that  this  is  put  right  at  once.' 
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38.    King  Theodoric  to  Faustts,  Pbaetobian 
Praefect. 

Taxes  «The  inhabitants  of  Gravasi  (?)  and  Ponto  (?)  com- 

reduoed   plain  that  they  have  been  overloaded  with  taxes  by 

*^^      the    Assessors    (discussores)    Probus     and    Jannarius. 

^^i^      They  have  bad  land,  and  say  that  they  reaUy  cannot 

Bt^in   ^P^  ynih.  the  taxes  imposed  upon  them  [at  the  last 

thedayi  Indiction?].     The   former  practice   is   to   be   reverted 

g^g^^       to,  and  they  are  not  to  be  called  upon  to  pay  more 

than  they  did  in  the  days  of  Odoacer/     [An  evidence 

that  in  one  case  at  least  the  fiscal  yoke  of  Odoacer 

was  lighter  than  that  of  his  successor.] 


39.    Kino  Theodoric  to  Theodahad,  Vir  Illustris 
[and  Nephew  of  the  King]. 

The  en-  *  Avarice,  which  Holy  Writ  declares  to  be  "  the  root 
^^^"^jf  of  all  evil,"  is  a  vulgar  vice  which  you,  our  kinsman, 
TheodA-  a  man  of  Amal  blood,  whose  family  is  known  to  be 
pregged.   royal,  are  especially  bound  to  avoid  *. 

'The  Spectabilis  Domitius  complains  to  us  that  such 
and  such  portions  of  his  property  have  been  seized  by 
you  with  the  strong  hand,  without  any  pretence  of 
establishing  a  legal  claim  to  them. 

'We  send  the  Sajo  Duda  to  you,  and  order  you  on 
his  arrival  ^,  without  any  delay,  to  restore  the  property 
which  you  have  taken  possession  of,  with  all  the  move- 
ables of  which  you  have  despoiled  it. 

'If  you  have  any  claim  to  make  to  the  lands  in 
question,  send  a  person  fully  informed  of  the  facts 
to  our  Comitatus,  and  there  let  the  case  be  fairly 
heard. 

^  'Amali  mngniiuB  yimm  noa  decet  yolgare  deBideriom :  quia  genus  snom 
oonspicit  esse  purpuratmn.* 

'  *Si  momenti  tempora  Buffiragantur.*  What  is  the  meaning  of  this 
limitation? 
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'  A  high-bom  man  should  ever  act  according  to  well- 
ordered  dvilitaa.  Any  neglect  of  this  principle  brings 
upon  him  odium,  proportioned  to  the  oppression  which 
the  man  of  humbler  rank  conceives  himself  to  have 
suffered  at  his  hands.' 


40.    King  Theodorio  to  the  Eepresentatives 

(ACTORES)   OF  PrOBINUS. 

Recurs  to  the  case  of  the  Possessio  Areciretina,  which  The 
Agapeta,  the  wife  of  Basilius,  had  given  (or  sold)  to  ^J^JL^ 
Probinus,  and  which  Probinus  was  commanded  to  re-  BaaiiiuB, 
store.    (See  Letters  ii.  10  and  11.)  band. 

The  petition,  now  presented  by  the  representatives  ^^^^ 
of  Probinus,  puts  a  somewhat  different  face  upon  the 
matter,  and  seems  to  show  that  the  sale  by  Agapeta  (not- 
withstanding her  melancholy  condition  of  fatuity  and 
vice)  was  a  bond  fide  one,  for  sufficient  consideration. 

Her  husband  Basilius  is  now  ordered  to  reply  to  the 
pleadings  of  the  opposite  party,  either  at  the  King's 
Comitatus,  or  in  some  local  court  of  competent  jurisdic- 
tion. The  King's  Comitatus  is  meant  to  be  a  blessing  to 
his  subjects,  and  recourse  to  it  is  not  made  compulsory 
where,  on  account  of  distance,  the  suitor  would  rather 
be  excused  from  resorting  to  it. 


41.    King  Theodoric  to  Joannes,  Arch-physician. 

'  A  King  should  delight  to  succour  the  oppressed.  An  un- 

•  You  inform  us  that,  by  the  devices  of  the  Spectabilis  |^j^*^" 
Yivianus  and  his  superior  knowledge  of  the  laws,  an  against 
unjust  judgment  was  obtained  against  you,  in  default,  revereed. 
in  the  Court  of  the  Vicarius  of  the  City  of  Rome:  that 
Yivianus  himself  has  now  renounced  the  world,  repents 
of  his  injustice  to  you,  and  interposes  no  obstacle  to  the 
restitution  of  your  rights.     We  therefore  (if  your  state- 
ments  shall  prove  to  be  correct)  quash  the  sentence 


to  them. 
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against  you,  restore  you  to  your  country  and  your 
property,  and  that  you  may  be  preserved  from  future 
molestation,  founded  on  the  old  sentence  against  you,  we 
assign  you  to  the  guardianship  (tuitio)  of  the  Patrician 
Albinus,  without  prejudice  to  the  laws  (salvis  l^bus). 

'We  wish  that  nothing  contrary  to  civUitas  should 
be  done,  since  our  daily  labour  is  for  the  repose  of  alL' 
[I  presume  that  this  letter  is  in  fact  an  edict  for  '  Resti- 
tutio in  integrum.'] 

42.    King  Theodobic  to  Aboolicus,  Pbaefect  op 
THE  City. 
The  '  Under  a  good  King  the  loss  even  of  a  father  should 

vSnrijui  ^  ^^®  *^^*  ^'^^'^  ^^  *  different  ruler,  for  the  King  is 
to  hftye    the  father  of  his  people. 

p,^^  *The  petition  of  Mardan  and  Maximius,  sons  of 
restored  Velusian  (Patridan  and  Magnificus),  sets  forth  that 
they  lost  their  father  at  Easter;  that  thus  the  time  of 
joy  to  all  Christians  became  to  them  a  season  of  sorrow ; 
that  while  they  were  immersed  in  their  grief  and  in- 
capable of  attending  to  their  affairs,  '*  the  tower  of  the 
circus  and  the  place  of  the  amphitheatre  \"  which  had 
belonged  to  their  illustrious  father,  were  by  some  heart- 
less intriguer  wrested  from  them,  under  the  authority 
of  the  Praefect. 

'  Be  pleased  to  enqidre  into  this  matter,  and  if  those 
places  truly  belonged  to  Velusian,  restore  them  to  his 
sons.  We  wish  to  cherish  rather  than  oppress  the  sons  of 
illustrious  men,  who  are  the  germ  of  our  future  Senate.' 


Puniih-     43.    King  Theodorio  to  the  Senate  op  the  City 
Spi<u!  OP  Rome. 

hwbmm-  [On  the  burning  of  the  Jewish  synagogue.  This 
ed  a  Jew- gyi^agQgue  ^f  jjhe  Jews  was  in  the  Trastevere.  See 
gogue.     Gregorovius  L  296-298  for  a  description  of  it.    I  do 

^  Can  this  be  the  AmphiUieatram  Castrense ! 
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not  know  on  what  authority  he  assigns  521  for  the 
date  of  the  tumult  in  which  it  was  burned.] 

'The  propriety  of  manners  which  is  characteristic 
of  the  City  of  Bome  must  be  upheld.  To  fall  into 
the  follies  of  i)opular  tumult,  and  to  set  about  burning 
their  own  City,  is  not  like  the  Roman  disposition  ^. 

'But  we  are  informed  by  Count  Arigem^  that  the 
populace  of  Rome,  enraged  at  the  punishment  in- 
flicted on  some  Christian  servants  who  had  mur- 
dered their  Jewish  masters,  has  risen  in  fury  and 
burned  their  synagogue  to  the  ground  ^  idly  venting 
on  innocent  buildings  their  anger  against  the  men 
who  used  them. 

'  Be  pleased  to  enquire  into  this  matter,  and  severely 
punish  the  authors  of  the  tumult,  who  are  probably 
few  in  number. 

'At  the  same  time  enquire  into  the  complaints  which 
are  brought  against  the  Jews,  and  if  you  find  that  there 
is  any  foundation  for  them,  punish  accordingly.' 


44.  King  Theodobio  to  the  Venerable  Antonius, 
Bishop  of  Pola. 

'  It  is  an  invidious  task  to  have  to  listen  to  complaints  Bishop 
against  the  revered  ministers  of  the  Church.  ^^^ 

'  But  the  petition  of  Stephanus  sets  forth  that  a  pro-  npon  to 
perty,  which  belonged  to  him  before  the  time  of  your  ^  Ste^^ 
predecessor,  has,  within  the  last  nine  months,  wrong- P^**^'"- 
fully,  and  in  defiance  of  civUitas,  been  seized  by  the 

^  'LeritatM  qnippe  Mditionnm  et  mmbiie  propriae  ciyitatia  inoendium, 
HOB  est  veUe  Romannm.* 

'  It  happens  that  one  of  the  letters  addressed  to  Count  Axigem  also 
refet*  to  a  Jewish  synagogoe.    See  iii.  45. 

*  'Quod  in  dominonun  caede  prornperit  servilis  audacia:  in  quibns 
earn  foisset  pro  districtione  puUicA  resecatnm,  statim  plebis  inflammata 
contentio  synagogam  temerario  duzemnt  inoendio  ooncremandam.*  The 
abore  is  Gregorovins'  explanation  of  the  somewhat  enigmatical  langnage 
of  Cassiodoms. 
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officers  of  your  church.  K  this  be  so,  we  desire  you,  as 
a  matter  of  justice,  to  correct  what  your  familiars  have 
done  amiss,  and  restore  it  to  him  wiiliout  delay.  But  if 
you  dispute  his  title,  send  a  properly  instructed  person 
to  plead  the  cause  in  our  Comitatus. 

*  You  will  be  better  off  by  having  the  matter  enquired 
into  and  settled,  than  if  the  compliunts  of  Stephanus  had 
never  come  to  a  hearing  ^.' 


45,  Kino  Theodobic  to  the  Comites,  Depensores,  and 

CUBIALES  OF  TiCINUM  (PaVIA). 

The  [It  is   not  easy  to   see  why  this  order  should  be 

^^[^^^  addressed   to   the   inhabitants   of  Ticinum.     Had   the 
warded    Heruli  crosscd  the  Alps  by  some  pass  near  the  modem 

on  their    ^f.        ,       «t 

way  to     Simplon?] 

Baveniw.     <  w^  have  Ordered  the  Heruli,  who  are  suppliants  to  us, 

to  come  to  our  Comitatus  at  Ravenna. 

'  Provide  them  promptly  with  ships  of  provisions  for 

five  days,  that  they  may  at  once  see  the  difference  between 

Italy  and  their  own  hungry  country*.* 


46.    King  Theodoric  to  Marabad,  Vir  Illustris. 

The  oMe  '  The  Spectabilis  liberius^  complains  that  his  wife  has 

^^  ^  had  an  unjust  judgment  given  against  her  in  your  Court. 

Liberini  Try  the  case  over  again,  associating  with  yourself  arbi- 

heard.  trators  chosen  by  both  parties.    If  it  cannot  so  be  ended, 

^  There  are  some  technical  terms  in  this  letter  the  meaning  of  which 
it  not  clear  to  me :  '  Earn  justitiae  coniideratione  momenti  jure  reetitnte 
supplicant!  . . .  Venmtamen  si  partibus  vestiis  in  causa  posseasionis  ma- 
mentaria  vel  principali  jostitiam  adesse  oognoscitis.' 

'  It  is  probably  to  the  same  transaction  that  Maroellinus  Comes  refera 
when  he  says,  s.  a.  51a  :  *  Grens  Erulorum  in  terras  atqae  dvitates  Boma- 
normn  jussu  Anastasii  Gaesaris  introducta.'  The  words  *  jttssn  Anastasii 
Caesaris'  represent  this  ehronicler*s  tendency  to  refer  everything  that  is 
done  in  Italy  to  the  initiation  of  Byzantium. 

*  Possibly  a  son  of  the  Praefect  Liberius. 
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let  them  appoint  properly  instmoted  persons  to  represent 
them  at  our  Comitatus,  if  they  cannot  come  them- 
selves.' 

47.  King  Theodorio  to  Gudisal  the  Sajo. 

'  If  the  public  post-horses  (veredi)  are  not  allowed  pro-  Abniet 
per  intervals  of  rest  they  will  soon  be  worn  out.  Cwsus 

*  We  are  informed  by  our  legaii  that  these  horses  are  PmhUcai* 
constantly  employed  by  persons  who  have  no  right  to 

use  them. 

*  You  are  therefore  to  reside  in  Rome,  and  to  put  your- 
self in  constant  communication  with  the  officers  of  the 
Fraefectus  Praetorio  and  the  Magister  Officiorum,  so  as 
not  to  allow  any  to  leave  the  City  using  the  horses  of 
the  CuTsua  Publicua  except  the  regularly  commissioned 
agents  of  those  two  functionaries.  Anyone  transgress- 
ing is  to  pay  a  fine  of  100  solidi  {j^6o)  per  horse ;  not 
that  the  injury  to  the  animal  is  represented  by  so  high 
a  figure,  but  in  order  to  punish  his  impertinence.  Our 
Sajones,  when  sent  with  a  commission,  are  to  go  straight 
to  the  mark  and  return,  not  to  make  pleasure-tours  at 
the  public  expense ;  and  if  they  disobey  this  order,  they 
are  to  pay  the  same  fine  as  that  just  mentioned. 

*  Moreover,  the  extra  horses  (parhippi)  are  not  to  be 
weighted  with  a  load  of  more  than  loolbs.  For  we  wish 
our  messengers  ^  to  travel  in  light  marching  order,  not  to 
make  of  their  journey  a  regular  domestic  migration. 

'  Cranes,  when  they  are  going  to  cross  the  sea,  clasp 
little  pebbles  with  their  claws,  in  order  to  steady  with- 
out overweighting  themselves.  Why  cannot  those  who 
are  sent  on  public  errands  follow  so  good  an  example? 
Every  transport  master^  who  violates  this  rule  by 
loading  a  horse  with  more  than  icx>lbs.  shall  pay  50 
solidi  (£30). 

1  'MittendArii.'  A  '  Scrixdom  MittendAriornm' formed  part  of  the  itoff 
oftheConntofSecredLaigenee.    See  Theodoeian  Code  vi  30.  7. 

*  'Catabnleiins.*    See  iii.  10. 
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'All  fines  levied  nnder  this  edict  are  to  go  to  the 
benefit  of  the  postal-servantB  ^,  and  thus  the  evil  will, 
as  we  so  often  see  in  human  afiiEuis,  furnish  its  own 
remedy/ 

48.  Kino  Theodobig  to  Eusebius,  Yib  Illustbis. 

Honour-  *  After  the  woiries  of  the  noisy  Cfity,  and  the  heavy 
J,.^^^  burden  of  your  official  duties,  your  Greatness  is  longing 
of  £iue-  to  taste  the  sweetness  of  country  life.  When  therefore 
you  have  finished  your  present  duties,  we  grant  you  by 
our  authority  a  holiday  of  eight  months  in  the  charming 
recesses  of  Lucania  [near  Cassiodorus'  own  country],  to  be 
reckoned  firom  the  time  when  by  Divine  [royal  ?]  favour 
you  depart  from  the  City.  When  those  months  are  at 
an  end,  return  with  speed,  much  missed  as  you  will  be, 
to  your  Roman  habitation,  to  the  assembly  of  the  nobles, 
and  to  social  intercourse  of  a  kind  that  is  worthy  of  your 
character.' 


49.  Kino  Theodobic  to  all  the  Pbovincialb  and  the 

LONG-HAIBED     MeN*,    THE    DeFENSOBES    AND    THE 

Fridibad  CUBIALES  BESIDINO  IN  SuAVIA^ 

to  be 

Governor  <  The  King's  orders  must  be  vigorously  executed,  that 
undiT**  terror  may  be  struck  into  the  hearts  of  the  lawless,  and 
pimiih  ^jiji^t  those  who  have  suffered  violence  may  begin  to 
booten.    hope  for  better  days.     Often  the  threat  of  pumdiment 

^  '  Mandpes  mutationiim.'  The  'matationes*  were  the  pUcei  for  chang- 
ing hon^ ;  there  are  generaUy  two  of  them  between  each  *  manno*  (hostelry). 
Probably  the  horMS  were  found  by  the  *  Mandpes  mutationtun.'  It  was 
therefore  a  sort  of  corvie. 

*  CcipiUatU.  The  only  passage  which  throws  a  light  on  this  name-— and 
that  is  a  doubtful  one — ^is  Jordanes,  De  Bebus  Gretids  xi.  After  describing 
the  pileati,  the  tiara- wearing  priests  of  the  G^tae,  he  says :  '  Beliquam 
Tero  gentem  capillatos  dioere  jusdt  [Diceneus]  quod  nomen  Gothi  pro 
magno  susdpientes  adhuo  hodie  suis  cantionibus  reminiscuntur.* 

'  Suavia  is  nearly  equivalent  to  the  modem  Sdavonia^  between  the 
rivers  Drave  and  Save. 
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does  more  to  quiet  a  country  than  punishment  itself. 
Therefore,  under  Divine  guidance,  we  have  appointed 
Fridibad  to  be  your  Governor. 

'  He  will  punish  cattle-lifters  with  due  severity,  will 
cut  off  murderers,  condemn  thieves,  and  render  you,  who 
are  now  torn  by  presumptuous  iniquity,  safe  from  the 
daring  attempts  of  villains.  Live  like  a  settled  people ; 
live  like  men  who  have  learned  the  lessons  of  morality ; 
let  neither  nationality  nor  rank  be  alleged  as  an  excuse 
from  these  duties.  K  any  man  gives  himself  up  to  wicked 
courses,  he  must  needs  undergo  chastisement.' 


50.  King  Theodoric  to  Faustub,  Praetorian 
Praefect. 

'  The  Campanians  complain  that  their  fields  have  been  Bemis- 
devastated  by  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  and  ask  in  con-  ^^^f^ 
sequence  for  a  remission  of  tribute.    [This  eruption  is  Campa- 
assigned — ^I  do  not  know  on  what  authority — ^to  the  ^^o  have 

year  5 12  M  rofiFered 

■*  ,  firom  an 

*  Let  your  Greatness  send  men  of  proved  integrity  to  emption 
the  territories  of  Neapolis  and  Nola,  who  may  examine  ^j^*'*' 
the  ravaged  lands  for  themselves,  and  proportion  the 
relief  granted,  to  the  amount  of  damage  done  in  each 

case. 

*  That  Province  is  visited  at  intervals  by  this  terrible 
calamity,  as  if  to  mar  its  otherwise  perfect  happiness. 
There  is  one  favourable  feature  in  the  visitation.  It 
does  not  come  wholly  unawares.  For  some  time  before, 
the  mountain  groans  with  the  strife  of  Nature  going 
on  inside  it,  and  it  seems  as  if  an  angry  spirit  within 
would  terrify  all  the  neighbourhood  by  his  mighty 
roar.  Then  the  air  is  darkened  by  its  foul  exhalar 
tions;   hot  ashes  scudding  along  the  sea,  a  shower  of 

*  The  pMsage  in  MarceUinuB  Comes,  b.  a.  51a,  which  at  first  sight 
Menis  to  describe  an  ernption  taking  place  in  that  year,  really  describea 
the  eommtrnwraium  of  the  eraption  of  472.   See  foUowing  note. 
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drops  of  dust  upon  the  land,  tell  to  all  Italy,  to  the 
transmarine  Provinces,  to  the  world,  firom  what  calamity 
Campania  is  suffering  ^. 

•Go  nearer:  you  will  see  as  it  were  rivers  of  dust  flow- 
ing, and  glowing  streams  of  barren  sand  moving  over 
the  country.  You  see  and  wonder:  the  furrows  of  the 
fields  are  suddenly  lifted  to  a  level  with  the  tops  of  the 
trees ;  the  country,  which  but  now  was  dressed  in  a  robe 
of  gladsome  greenness,  is  laid  waste  by  sudden  and  mourn- 
ful heat.  And  yet,  even  those  sandy  tracts  of  pumice- 
stone  which  the  mountain  vomits  forth,  dry  and  burnt 
up  as  they  appear,  have  their  promise  of  fertility.  There 
are  germs  within  them  which  will  one  day  spring  to 
life,  and  re-clothe  the  mountain  side  which  they  have 
wasted. 

*How  strange  that  one  mountain  alone  should  thus 
terrify  the  whole  world  I  Other  mountains  may  be  seen 
with  silently  glowing  summits;  this  alone  announces 
itself  to  distant  lands  by  darkened  skies  and  changed 
air.  So  it  still  goes  on,  shedding  its  dusty  dews 
over  the  land;  ever  parting  with  its  substance,  yet  a 
mountain  still  undiminished  in  height  and  amplitude. 
Who  that  sees  those  mighty  blocks  in  the  plain  would 
believe  that  they  had  boiled  over  firom  the  depths  of  that 
distant  hiU,  that  they  bad  been  tossed  like  straws  upon 
the  wind  by  the  angry  spirit  of  the  mountain  ? 

*  Therefore  let  your  Prudence  so  manage  the  enquiry 
that  those  who  have  really  suffered  damage  shall  be 
relieved,  while  no  room  is  left  for  fraud.' 

'  In  the  eraptioB  of  47a  (appunently  the  lait  great  eraption  pferions  to 
51a),  the  Mhee  were  cAzried  m  fur  m  Bynntiimi,  the  inhftlntante  of  which 
city  inetitated  a  yearly  religioiui  servioe  in  memory  of  the  event : 
'  VeBn-vimi  mona  Campaniae  torridmi  inteatinia  ignibmi  aeatnana  eznata  eyo- 
mnit  Tiacera^  noctmiuaqne  in  die  tenebria  incmnbentibnB,  omnem  JSuropeie 
foeiem  minuto  eontexit  pulvere,  Hnjna  metnendi  memoriam  dneria  By- 
santli  annuo  oelebrant  vm  Idna  Noyembria.'  The  emption  waa  accom- 
panied by  wideapread  earthquake:  *In  Aaia  aliqoantae  dvitatea  Tel 
oppida  tecrae  mota  ooUapaa  aunt  *  (Maxoellinna  Cornea,  inb  anno). 
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51.  Kjnq  Theodorio  to  Symmachus,  Patrician^. 

Commends  him  for  the  diligence  and  skill  with  which  Gom- 
he  has  decorated  Rome  with  new  buildings — especially  ^~Jl^ 
in  the  suburbs,  which  no  one  would  distinguish  from  Ho  spirit 
the  City  except  for  the  occasional  glimpses  of  pleasant  ^I^m^^ 
fields ;  and  still  more  for  his  restoration  of  the  massive  ?•  ^^'^ 
ruins  of  past  days  ^,  chiefly  the  theatre  of  Pompeius.  reBtor»- 

As  the  letter  is  addressed  to  a  learned  man,  it  seems  p^^f^y*, 
a  suitable  opportunity  to  explain  why  Antiquity  reared  theatre, 
this  mighty  pile.     Accordingly  a  very  long  digression 
follows  on  the  origin,  progress,  and  decline  of  Tragedy, 
Comedy,  and  Pantomime. 

It  is  remarked  incidentally  that  Pompeius  seems  to 
have  derived  his  appeUation  Magnus  chiefly  from  the 
building  of  this  wonderful  theatre. 

The  expense  which  Symmachus  has  been  put  to  in  these 
vast  works  is  to  be  refunded  to  him  by  the  Praepositvs 
Sacri  Cubicvli^  that  he  may  still  have  the  glory  of  the 
work,  but  that  the  King  may  have  done  his  due  part  in 
preserving  the  memorials  of  Antiquity. 

'  The  £ither*in-law  of  Boethins. 

'  We  have  here  a  etriking  deocriptioii  of  the  masiiye  strength  of  the 
public  buildings  of  Borne:  '[Yidemns]  caveas  illas  sazis  pendentibus 
apsidatas  ita  jnncturis  abeconditis  in  formas  pulcherrimas  oonyenisse, 
ut  cryptas  magis  excels!  montis  crederes  quam  aliqidd  fabricatnm  esse 
jndicares.' 


BOOK  V. 

CONTAmmO  FORTY-FOUR  LETTERS  WRITTEN  BY 
CASSIODORUS  IN  THE  NAME  OF  THEODORIC. 


I.  KiNQ  Theodoric  to  the  King  of  the 
Vandals  \ 

TheKing     'The  swords  which  you  have  sent  us  are  most  beauti- 

Vandals  ^^  •  ^  shaip  that  they  will  cut  other  weapons ;  so  bright 

|»**»*^;  that  they  reflect  with  a  sort  of  iron  light  ^  the  face  of 

preflenta.  the  beholder;  with  the, two  blades  descending  to  their 

edges  with  such  absolute  equality  of  slope,  that  you 

would  fancy  them  the  result  of  the  furnace  rather  than 

of  the  whetstone  ^ ;  in  the  middle,  between  the  blades, 

channels    carved  which    are  filled  in  with   beautiful 

enamel  of  various  colours  *. 

*  Along  with  these  arms  you  have  also  sent  us  musical 
instruments  of  ebony,  and  slave  boys  of  beautiful  white- 
ness. 

'■  No  donbt  ThrMamnnd,  who  manied  Theodorio*B  siBter.    He  reigned 
from  496  to  523. 
'  '  Ut  speculum  qnoddam  yiiorum  faoiat  ferream  luoem.* 

*  'Qnanim  margineB  in  acutnm  tali  aequalitate  deBoendunt,  at  non 
limis  compodtae,  sed  igneiB  fomacibiiB  credantur  effuBae.* 

*  '  Harum  media  pulchriB  alveiB  ezcavata,  qniboBdam  Tidentnr  criflpari 
poBBe  yenmculiB,  ubi  tanta  yarietatiB  mnbra  oondudit,  at  intextam  magia 
credas  variiB  ooloribaB  lacidam  metallom.* 
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'  We  thank  you  heaxtUy,  send  by  A  and  B,  our  am- 
bassadors, presents  of  equal  value ;  and  hope  that  mutual 
concord  will  always  unite  our  States.' 

2.    King  Theodoric  to  the  Haesti. 

[These  are  the  Aestii  of  Tacitus,  dwelling  in  or  on  The 
the  south  border  of  the  country  which  is  stiU  called  ^J^^ 
Esthonia.  Tacitus  also  mentions  their  quest  of  amber  ^.]  by  the 

*  It  is  gratifying  to  us  to  know  that  you  have  heard  of  Their'* 
our  fame,  and  have  sent  ambassadors  who  have  pressed  ^®*®?* 
through  so  many  strange  nations  to  seek  our  friend- 
ship. , 

*  We  have  received  the  amber  which  you  have  sent  us. 
Tou  say  that  you  gather  this  lightest  of  all  substances 
from  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  but  how  it  comes  thither 
you  know  not.  But,  as  an  author  named  Cornelius 
[Tacitus]  informs  us,  it  is  gathered  in  the  inner- 
most islands  of  the  ocean,  being  formed  originally 
of  the  juice  of  a  tree  (whence  its  name  svxxinvmi  ^),  and 
gradu^ly  hardened  by  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

'Thus  it  becomes  an  exuded  metal,  a  transparent 
softness,  sometimes  blushing  with  the  colour  of  saf- 
fron, sometimes  glowing  with  flame-like  clearness  ^  Then, 
gliding  down  to  the  margin  of  the  sea,  and  further 
purified  by  the  rolling  of  the  tides,  it  is  at  length  trans- 
ported to  your  shores  to  be  cast  up  upon  them.  We  have 
thought  it  better  to  point  this  out  to  you,  lest  you 
should  imagine  that  your  supposed  secrets  have  escaped 
our  knowledge. 

^  Germ.  45 :  '  Ergo  jam  dextro  Snevici  maris  litore  Aestiorcun  gentes 
aUauktnr,  qtiibns  ritns  habitusque  Snevorom,  lingua  Britaimicae  propior 
. . .  Sed  et  mare  icnitanttir  ao  soli  omnimn  sucinam  quod  ipsi  glesum  yo- 
cant,  inter  vada  atqne  in  ipeo  littore  legnnt.'  Then  follows  an  aocoont 
of  the  nature  of  amber,  and  a  history  of  its  supposed  origin,  firom  which 
Cassiodorus  has  borrowed  in  this  letter. 

'  Cassiodorus  apparently  spells  this  word  with  two  c*s.  The  more  usual 
spelling  is  with  one. 

'  *  Modo  crooeo  colore  mbens,  modo  flammea  daritate  pinguescena»' 
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*  We  send  yon  some  piesentB  by  our  ambassadors,  and 
shall  be  glad  to  receive  further  visits  from  you  by  the 
road  which  you  have  thus  opened  up,  and  to  show  you 
future  favours.' 

[The  collection  of  amber  is  also  noticed  by  Pliny 
('Nat.  Hist'  37.  2).  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that 
he  there,  on  the  authority  of  Fytheas,  attributes  to  the 
Guttones  dwelling  on  the  Baltic  shore  the  collection 
of  amber,  and  its  sale  to  the  Teutones.  These  Guttones 
were,  if  we  are  right  in  accepting  Jordanes'  account  of 
the  Gothic  migrations,  themselves  ancestors  of  the  Os- 
trogoths.] 


3.  Kino  Theodoric  to  Honoratus,  Vir  Illustris, 

Quaestor. 

4.  King  Theodoric  to  the  Senate  of  the  City 

OF  Rome. 

Honowfc-       The  usual  pair  of  letters  on  the  promotion  of  Hono- 

th^of     ratus   to  the  Quaestorship.     He  succeeds  his   brother 

J^**'?*"   Decoratus,  whose  early  death  Theodoric  regrets.     The 

made       date  of  the  letters  is  the  Third  Indiction,  September  i, 
Qnaertor.  ^^ 

The  writer  remarks  on  the  prophetic  instinct  ^  of  tlie 
parents,  who  named  these  two  sons,  destined  to  future 
eminence,  Decoratus  and  Honoratus.  Decoratus  vras 
originally  an  advocate  at  Rome.  His  services  wrere 
often  sought  by  men  of  Consular  rank,  and  before  His 
admission  to  the  Senate  he  had  had  a  Patrician  for 
his  client  in  a  very  celebrated  case  *. 

^  We  have  here  a  remark  on  nnconBoioiu  prophecies :  'Loqni  datar  <^nod 
noe  senaiflse  nescimiifl :  sed  poet  caeam  reminiacimnr,  qaod  ignorantea  ^era- 
citer  dixeramnB.' 

'  'Inferior  gradn  praeetabat  yiriB  oonsnlaribmi  se  patronmn  e^  cnixi 
honoribnB  vestris  impar  haberetnr,  Patriciiis  ei  dictns  est  in  oelel>en-iixKa 
oognitione  laBceptos.*    The  last  part  of  this  sentence  is  very  obecui^e. 
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When  he  became  Quaestor  he  distinguished  himself 
by  his  excellent  qualities.  '  He  stood  beside  us,  under 
the  light  of  our  Genius,  bold  but  reverent;  silent  at 
the  right  time,  fluent  when  there  was  need  of  fluency. 
He  kept  our  secrets  as  if  he  had  forgotten  them ;  he 
remembered  every  detail  of  our  orders  as  if  he  had 
written  them  down.  Thus  was  he  ever  an  eminent 
lightener  of  our  labours  ^.' 

The  past  career  of  the  younger  brother,  Honoratus, 
who  has  been  advocate  at  Spoleto,  and  has  had  to 
contend  with  the  corrupt  tendencies  of  Provincial  judges, 
full  of  their  little  importance,  and  removed  &om  the 
wholesome  control  which  the  opinion  of  the  Senate 
exercised  upon  them  at  Borne,  is  then  sketched;  and 
the  hope  is  expressed  that,  in  the  words  of  the  Vir- 
gilian  quotation^,  this  bough  upon  the  family  tree 
will  be  found  as  goodly  as  that  which  it  has  untimely 
lost. 

The  letter  to  the  Senate  has  an  interesting  passage  on  Duties 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  Quaestor.  Qaaeetor- 

*  It  is  only  men  whom  we  consider  to  be  of  the  high-  ^V- 
est  learning  that  we  raise  to  the  dignity  of  the  Quaestor- 
ship,  such  men  as  ai*e  fitted  to  be  interpreters  of  the 
laws  and  sharers  of  our  counsels.  This  is  an  honour 
which  neither  riches  nor  high  birth  by  itself  can  pro- 
cure, only  learning  joined  with  prudence.  In  grant- 
ing all  other  dignities  we  confer  favours,  but  from  the 
holder  of  this  we  ever  receive  them.  He  is  favoured  to 
have  a  share  in  our  anxieties ;  he  enters  in  by  the  door 

*  DeooTfttna  U  oaUed  by  Boethius,  who  wm  his  ooUea^e  in  aome  ofEioe, 
'a  wretched  buffoon  and  infonner'  (neqiuBsimxu  Bcnrra  et  delator.  Ck>n8. 
Phil.  iii.  4).  Bnt  EnnodiuB  addreBses  hhn  in  friendly  and  cordial  laD- 
gnage  (Epist.  iv.  17).  His  epitaph,  which  mentions  his  Spoletan  origin,  is 
of  oonrse  laudatory : 

'Nam  fessis  tribuit  requiem,  miseros  que  levavit, 
Justitiae  cultor,  largus  et  hospes  erat.* 
(Qnoted  in  the  notes  to  Eunodius  in  Migne*B  Patrologia.) 
'  'Pzimo  aTulso  non  deficit  alter*  (Aen.  vi.  143). 
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of  our  thonghts ;  he  is  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
breast  in  which  the  cares  of  the  whole  State  are  weighed. 
Think  what  judgment  you  ought  to  form  of  a  man  who 
is  partaker  of  such  a  confidence.  From  him  we  require 
skill  in  the  laws ;  to  him  flow  together  all  the  prayers 
of  all  suitors,  and  (a  thing  more  precious  than  any  trea- 
sure) to  him  is  committed  our  own  reputation  for  civili- 
taa.  Under  a  just  Quaestor  the  mind  of  an  innocent 
man  is  at  rest :  only  the  wicked  become  anxious  as  to 
the  success  of  their  evil  designs ;  and  thus  the  bad  lose 
their  hope  of  plunder,  while  more  earnestness  is  shown 
in  the  practice  of  virtue.  It  is  his  to  safeguard  the  just 
rights  of  all  men:  temperate  in  expenditure,  lavish  in 
his  zeal  for  justice,  incapable  of  deception,  prompt  in 
succour.  He  serves  that  Sovereign  mind  before  which 
all  bow:  through  his  lips  must  he  speak  who  has  not 
an  equal  in  the  land.' 


5.    King  Theodoric  to  the  Sajo  Mannila. 

Abiuet  Repeats  the  injunctions  given  in  Letter  iv.  47  against 
Q^^  improper  use  of  the  public  post-horses,  and  overloading 
PubHcuB-of  the  extra  horses.  The  fines  imposed  are  the  same 
as  in  that  letter  [with  the  addition  of  a  fine  of  two 
ounces  of  gold  (about  £6  los.)  for  overloading] ;  the 
examples  firom  Natural  Bttstory  are  similar.  •  The  very 
bird  when  weighted  with  a  load  flies  slowly.  Ships 
though  they  cannot  feel  their  toils,  yet  move  tardily 
when  they  are  filled  with  cargo.  What  can  the  poor 
quadruped  do  when  pressed  by  too  great  burden?  It 
succumbs.' 

But  apparently  this  rule  against  overloading  is  not 
to  apply  to  Praepositi  (Provincial  Governors?),  since 
'reverenda  antiquitas'  has  given  them  special  rights 
over  the  Cv/ravs  PvMicus. 
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6.  Kino  Theodobic  to  Stabularius,  Comitiacus^. 

7.  King  Theodobic  to  Joannes,  Vir  Clarissimus, 

Abcabiub  [Tbeasubeb]. 

'  The  Vir  Honeetua,  Thomas,  haa  long  been  a  defaulter  De&nit 
(reliquator)  in  respect  of  the  Indictions    payable   for™^^'^ 
certain   farms   which   he   has   held   under  the   King's  Treasury 
house  in  Apulia^,  and  this  default  has  now  reached rrj^^,^^ 
the  sum  of  10,000  solidi  (;^  6,000).     Repeatedly  sum-Hiippo- 
moned    to    pay,    he    always    procrastinates,    and    wcMBigned 
can   get    no    satisfaction   out    of   him.     The    petition  ***  M* 
of  Joannes,  who  is  son-in-law  to  Thomas,  informs  us  law 
that  he  is  willing  to  pay  the  10,000  solidi  due,  if  we  •^^^*°^®*' 
will  make  over  to  him  the  said  farms,  and  all  the  pro- 
perty of  his  father-in-law.    This  we  therefore  now  do, 
reserving  to  Thomas  the  right  to  pay  the  debt  at  any 
time  before  the  next  Kalends  of  September,  and  thus 
to  redeem  his  property.     Failing  such  payment,  the 
property  is  to  pass  finally  into  the  hands  of  Joannes, 
on  his  paying  the  10,000  solidi  to  the  Illustrious  Count 
of  the  Patrimony  [possibly  Stabularius]. 

*  It  may  be  some  little  consolation  to  Thomas  to  reflect 
that  after  all  it  is  his  son-in-law  who  enters  into  posses- 
sion of  his  goods.' 

[Dahn  ('Konige  der  Oermanen'  iii.  277)  remarks  on 
this  letter :  '  But  even  the  well-meaning  Theodoric  takes 
steps  in  the  interests  of  substantial  justice  which  from  a 
juristic  point  of  view  it  would  be  hard  to  justify. .  .  .  Evi- 
dently here  the  King,  in  his  consideration  of  what  was 
practically  just,  has  decided  according  to  caprice,  not 

*  Officer  of  the  Court.    See  yi,  13. 

'  'Thomatem  domiis  nosirae  certa  praedia  Baacepine  sed  enm  male 
admiiiiatrando  Buaoepta  usque  ad  decern  millia  Bolidorom  de  Indictionibiu 
ilia  atque  iUa  reliqnatorem  publids  rationibiu  eztitisse.*  It  is  not  quite 
dear  whether  the  debt  is  due  aa  what  we  should  caU  rent  or  as  land- 
tax.    Perhaps  the  debt  had  accumulated  under  both  heads. 
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according  to  right;  for  the  Fiscus  could  stridlj  only  be 
repaid  its  debt  out  of  the  property  of  the  defaulter,  and 
hold  the  Arcarios  (Joannes)  responsible  for  the  balance' 
(for  which  Dahn  thinlra  he  had  abready  made  himaAlf 
liable).  I  do  not  quite  agree  with  this  view.  It  seems 
to  me  that  Thomas  was  hopelessly  bankrupt  (the  debt 
was  10,000  solidi,  not  1,000,  as  stated  by  Dahn),  and  the 
Fiscus  virtually  sells  the  bankrupt's  estate  to  his  son- 
in-law,  for  him  to  make  of  it  what  he  can.] 


8.    EiNQ  Theodobig  to  Anabtasius  the  Consulab. 

Tni»-  'We  rely  upon  your  Sublimity's  zeal  and  prudence 

^^^  to  see  that  the  required  blocks  of  marble  are  forwarded 

from  from  Faventia  (Faenza)  to  Ravenna,  without  any  ex- 

to^&T  toi^on  from  private  individuals;  so  that,  on  the  one 


yemuk 


hand,  our  desire  for  the  adornment  of  that  city  may  be 
gratified,  and  on  the  other,  there  may  be  no  cause  for 
complaint  on  the  part  of  our  subjects.' 


9.    King  Theodobio  to  the  Possessobes  of  Feltbia. 

New  dty  *  We  haYe  ordered  the  erection  of  a  new  city  in  the 
^j^jj^  territory  of  Tridentum  (Trient).  As  the  work  is  great 
dis^ct  ^  and  the  inhabitants  few,  we  order  you  all  to  lissist  and 
build  each  your  appointed  length  (pedatura)  of  wall, 
for  which  you  will  receive  suitable  pay.* 

[This  use  of  the  word  pedatura  is  found  in  Vegetius, 
'  Epitoma  Rei  Militaris '  iii.  8,  and  is  illustrated  by  the 
centurial  stones  on  the  two  great  Roman  walls  in  Britain, 
recording  the  number  of  feet  accomplished  by  each 
century  of  soldiers  (See  'Archaeologia  Aeliana,'  vol.  ix. 
p.  28 ;  paper  by  Mr.  Clayton).] 

'  None,  not  even  the  servants  of  the  royal  house  (divina 
domus),  are  excepted  from  this  order.' 


of  Trient. 
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10.    King  Theodoric  to  the  Sajo  Veranus. 

II.    King  Theodoric  to  the  Gepidae,  on  their 
March  to  Gaul. 

*We  desire  that  our  soldiers  should  always  be  well  Payment 
paid,  and  that  they  should  never  become  the  terror  of  ^j^^^^^" 
the  country  which  they  are  ordered  to  defend.    Do  you  t^e» 
therefore,  Sajo  Veranus,  cause  the  Gepid  troops  whom  c^uL 
we  have  ordered  to  come  to  the  defence  of  Gaul,  to 
march  in  all  peace  and  quietness  through  Venetia  and 
Liguria. 

*You  Gepidae  shall  receive  three  solidi  (£1  168.) 
per  week;  and  we  trust  that  thus  supplied  you  will 
everywhere  buy  your  provisions,  and  not  take  them  by 
force. 

'We  generally  give  the  soldiers  their  pay  in  kind, 
but  in  tiiis  case,  for  obvious  reasons,  we  think  it  better 
to  pay  them  in  money,  and  let  them  buy  for  them- 
selves. 

'  If  their  waggons  are  becoming  shaky  with  the  long 
journey,  or  their  beasts  of  burden  weary,  let  them 
exchange  for  sound  waggons  and  fresh  beasts  with  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  but  on  such  terms  that  the 
latter  shall  not  regret  the  transaction.' 

[Does  this  payment  of  three  solidi  mean  per  head? 
That  would  be  an  enormously  high  rate  of  pay.  Sar- 
torius  (p.  289)  feels  the  difficulty  so  strongly  that  «he 
suggests  that  this  was  the  pay  given  to  the  whole 
troop,  whose  number  was  not  large;  but  'multitudo' 
seems  hostile  to  this  hypothesis^.  Possibly  the  high 
cost  of  provisions  in  the  Alpine  mountain-country  may 
help  to  explain  this  unheard-of  rate  of  pay  to  common 
soldiers.] 

1  'Ut  multitadiiiem  Gepidamm  qaam  fedmiis  ad  GaUias  ciutodiae 
caoift  properare,  per  Yenetiam  atqne  Liguriam  8nb  omni  fjMnas  modera- 
tiaoe  tramire.* 
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12.    King  Theodoric  to  Theodahad,  Vir  Illustris 
[Nephew  of  the  King]. 

Avarice  *  If  all  are  bound  to  seek  justice  and  to  avoid  ignoble 
juiticeofgS'i^^j  most  especially  are  they  thus  bound  who  pride 
^^<>^^  themselves  on  their  close  relationship  to  us. 

'  The  heirs  of  the  Illustrious  Argolicus  [probably  the 
Praefect  of  Rome]  and  the  Clarissimus  Amandianus  com- 
plain that  the  estate  ^  of  Palentia,  which  we  generously 
gave  them  to  console  them  for  the  loss  of  the  Casa  Arbi- 
tana,  has  been  by  your  servants,  for  no  cause,  unbecom- 
ingly invaded ;  and  thus  you,  who  should  have  shown  an 
example  of  glorious  moderation,  have  caused  the  scandal 
of  high-handed  spoliation.  Wherefore,  if  this  be  true, 
let  your  Greatness  at  once  restore  what  has  been  taken 
away ;  and  if  you  consider  that  you  have  any  claims 
on  the  land,  come  and  assert  them  in  our  Comitatus. 
Even  success  yonder  is  injurious  to  your  fame ;  but  here, 
after  full  trial  of  the  case  and  hearing  of  witnesses, 
no  one  will  believe  that  any  injustice  has  been  done 
if  your  cause  should  triumph.' 

[The  republication  of  this  letter  at  the  close  of  his 
official  life  shows  what  was  Cassiodorus'  opinion  of 
Theodahad,  though  he  had  served  under  him.] 


13.    King  Theodoric  to  Eutropius  and 
acretius. 

Commii-      '  We  rely  upon  you  to  collect  the  prescribed  rations 

"'^       and  deliver  them  to  the  soldiers.     It  is  most  important 

that  they  should  be  regularly  supplied,  and  that  there 

should  be  no  excuse  for  pillage,  so  hard  to  check  when 

once  an  army  has  begun  to  practise  it.' 

^  '  Massa ;  *  of.  the  American  *  block.* 
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14.  King  Theodoric  to  Sbveri(a)nu8  ^,  Vib  Illustris 
(514-515). 

'  We  send  you  to  redress  the  long-standing  grievances  Fmandal 
of  the  Possessores  of  the  Province  of  Suavia,  to  which  we  g^JlJiJL" 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  apply  a  remedy. 

'  (i)  It  appears  that  some  of  the  chief  Possessores  are 
actually  making  a  profit  out  of  the  taxes,  imposing 
heavy  burdens  on  their  poorer  neighbours  and  not 
honestly  accounting  for  the  receipts  to  us.  See  that  this 
is  put  right,  that  the  land-tax  (assis  ^  publicus)  is  fairly 
and  equitably  reimposed  according  to  the  ability  of 
each  Possessor,  and  that  those  who  have  been  oppress- 
ing their  neighbours  heal  the  wounds  which  they  have 
made. 

*  (2)  See  also  that  a  strict  account  is  rendered  by  all 
Defensores,  Curiales,  and  Possessores  of  any  receipts  on 
behalf  of  the  public  Treasury.  If  a  Possessor  can  show 
that  he  paid  his  tax  (tributarius  solidus)  for  the  now 
expired  eighth  Indiction  (a.d.  514-515),  and  the  money 
has  not  reached  our  Treasury,  find  out  the  defaulter  and 
punish  his  crime. 

'(3)  Similarly  with  sums  disbursed  by  one  of  the 
clerks  of  our  Treasury  *,  for  the  relief  of  the  Province, 
which  have  not  reached  their  destination. 

•(4)  Men  who  were  formerly  Barbarians  ^  who  have 
married  Roman  wives  and  acquired  property  in  land,  are 
to  be  compelled  to  pay  their  Indictions  and  other  taxes 
to  the  public  Treasury  just  like  any  other  Provincials. 

'(5)  Judges  are  to  visit  each  town  (municipium)  once 
in  the  year,  and  are  not  entitled  to  claim  from  such 
towns  more  than  three  days*  maintenance.   Our  ancestors 

^  In  the  next  letter  the  same  official  ie  caUed  Severiniui. 

*  Caoiodonis  luea  the  rare  nominative  form  '  anis.* 
'  'TabnlariiiB  acubioolonoetro.* 

*  'Antiqui  Barbari  qui  Bomanis  mulieribiu  elegerint  nnptiali  foedere 
■odazi,  qnolibet  titnlo  praedia  qnaenverint,  filBcnm  poHeasi  ceipitii  per- 
■olTere,  ac  anper  indiotitiis  oneribns  parere  cogantur.' 

T 
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wished  that  the  circuits  of  the  Judges  should  be  a 
benefit,  not  a  burden,  to  the  Provincials. 

'(6)  It  is  alleged  that  some  of  the  servants  of  the 
Count  of  the  Goths  and  of  the  Vice-dominus  (1)  have 
levied  black-mail  on  some  of  the  Provincials.  Property 
so  taken  must  be  at  once  restored  and  the  offenders 
punished. 

*  (7)  Enter  all  your  proceedings  under  this  commission 
in  official  registers  (polyptycha),  both  for  your  own 
protection  and  for  the  sake  of  future  reference,  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  similar  abuses.' 

[A  long  and  interesting  letter,  btit  with  some  obscure 
passages.] 

15.    King  Theodobio  to  all  the  Possessobes  in 

SUAVIA. 

On  the  'Although  our  Comitatus  is  always  ready  to  redress 
^^  the  grievances  of  our  subjects,  yet,  on  account  of  the 
length  of  the  journey  from  your  Province  hither,  we 
have  thought  good  to  send  the  Illustrious  and  Magni- 
ficent Severinus  to  you  to  enquire  into  your  complaints 
on  the  spot.  He  is  a  man  fully  imbued  with  our  own 
principles  of  government,  and  he  has  seen  how  greatly 
we  have  at  heart  the  administration  of  justice.  We 
therefore  doubt  not  that  he  will  soon  put  right  whatever 
has  been  done  wrong  in  your  Province;  and  we  have 
published  our  "  oracles  "  [the  previous  letter,  containing 
Severinus*  patent  of  appointment],  that  all  may  know 
upon  what  principles  he  is  to  act,  and  that  those  who 
have  grievances  against  the  present  functionaries  may 
learn  their  rights.' 

16.    King  Theodobio  to  Abundaktius,  Pbaetobian 
Pbaefect. 

tiSarf"        ' ^y  Divine  inspiration  we  have  determined  to  raise  a 
a  iiaTj.    navy  which  may  both  ensure  the  arrival  of  the  cargoes 
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of  public  com  ajid  may,  if  need  be,  combat  the  ships  of 
an  enemy.  For,  that  Italy,  a  country  abounding  in 
timber,  should  not  have  a  navy  of  her  own  hath  often 
stricken  us  with  regret. 

'  Let  your  Greatness  therefore  give  directions  for  the 
construction  of  1,000  dromonea  (swift  cutters).  Where- 
ever  cypresses  and  pines  are  found  near  to  the  sea-shore, 
let  them  be  bought  at  a  suitable  price. 

'  Then  as  to  the  levy  of  sailors :  any  fitting  man,  if  a 
slave,  must  be  hired  of  his  master,  or  bought  at  a  reason- 
able price.  If  free,  he  is  to  receive  5  solidi  (£3)  as 
donative,  and  will  have  his  rations  during  the  term  of 
service. 

'  Even  those  who  were  slaves  are  to  be  treated  in  the  * 
same  way,  "since  it  is  a  kind  of  freedom  to  serve  the 
Ruler  of  the  State  ^ ; "  and  are  to  receive,  according  to 
their  condition,  two  or  three  solidi  (£1  48.  or  £1  168.)  of 
bounty  money  ^ 

*  Fishermen,  however,  are  not  to  be  enlisted  in  this 
force,  since  we  lose  with  regret  one  whose  vocation  it  is 
to  provide  us  with  luxuries ;  and  moreover  one  kind  of 
training  is  required  for  him  who  has  to  face  the  stormy 
wind,  and  another  for  him  who  need  only  fish  dose  to 
shore.' 

17.    King  Theodorio  to  ABUin)ANTiTJs,  Praetobian 
Pbaefect. 

*  We  praise  you  for  your  prompt  fulfilment  of  the  orders  On  the 
contained  in  tiie  previous  letter.    You  have  built  a  fleet  ^^ 
almost  as  quickly  as  ordinary  men  would  sail  one.    The 
model  of  the  triremes,  revealing  the  number  of  the  rowers 

but  concealing  their  faces,  was  first  furnished  by  the 
Argonauts.  So  too  the  sail,  that  flying  sheet  ^  which 
wafts  idle  men  to  their  destination  quicker  than  swiftest 

^  '  Qnaado  Ubertatis  genoi  eit  lenrire  Bectori.* 
s  *  AzrhAmm  nomine.*  '  *  Lmmn  ToUtile.' 

T  Z 
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birds  can  fly,  was  first  invented  by  the  lorn  Lsis,  when 
she  set  off  on  her  wanderings  through  the  world  to  find 
her  lost  son  Apochran. 

'  Now  that  we  have  our  fleet,  there  is  no  need  for  the 
Greek  to  fasten  a  quarrel  upon  us,  or  for  the  African 
[the  Vandal]  to  insult  us  ^.  With  envy  they  see  that  we 
have  now  stolen  from  them  the  secret  of  their  strength. 

*  Let  all  the  fleet  be  assembled  at  Ravenna  on  the  next 
Ides  of  June.  Let  our  own  Padus  send  his  home-bom 
navy  to  the  sea,  his  river-nurtured  firs  to  battle  with 
the  winds  of  Ocean. 

*  But  there  is  one  suggestion  of  yours  of  great  import- 
ance, and  which  must  be  diligently  acted  upon,  namely 
the  removal  of  the  nets  whereby  the  fishermen  at  present 
impede  the  channels  of  the  following  rivers :  Hindus, 
Ollius  (Oglio),  Anser  (Serchio),  Amo,  Tiber.  Let  the 
river  lie  open  for  the  transit  of  ships ;  let  it  suffice  for 
the  appetite  of  man  to  seek  for  delicacies  in  the  ordinary 
way,  not  by  rustic  artifice  to  hinder  the  freedom  of  the 
stream.' 


1 8.    King  Theodoric  to  Uvilias  [WilliasI],  Vir 
Illustris  and  Count  of  the  Patrimony. 

19.    Kino  Theodoric  to  Qudinand,  a  Sajo. 

ao.    King  Theodoric  to  Avilf,  a  Sajo. 

On  ihe        These  three  letters  all  relate  to  the  same  subject  as  the 
KvSbjeGt.   ^'^o  preceding  ones — the  formation  of  a  navy,  and  the 

rcTidezvovs  of  ships  and  sailors  at  Ravenna  on  the  Ides 

of  June. 

The  Count  of  the  Patrimony  is  courteously  requested 

to  see  if  there  is  any  timber  suitable  for  the  purposes  of 

the  navy,  growing  in  the  royal  estates  along  the  banks  of 

thePo. 

'  '  Non  habet  quod  nobia  6raeci20  imputet  aat  Afer  insaltet.* 
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The  Sajones  are  ordered  in  more  brusque  ajid 
peremptory  fashion:  Gudinand  to  collect  the  sailors  at 
Ravenna  on  the  appointed  day;  and  Avilf  to  collect 
timber  along  the  banks  of  the  Po,  with  as  little  injury  to 
the  Possessors  as  possible  (not,  however,  apparently  pay- 
ing them  anything  for  it),  to  keep  his  hands  clean  &om 
extortion  and  fraud,  and  to  pull  up  the  stake-nets  in 
the  channelB  of  the  five  rivers  mentioned  in  Letter  17; 
'for  we  all  know  that  men  ought  to  fish  with  nets,  not 
with  hedges,  and  the  opposite  practice  shows  detestable 
greediness/ 


ai.    King  Theodobic  to  Capuanus,  Senator. 

2%.    Kino  Theodoric  to  the  Senate  op  the  City 
OF  Rome. 

[On  the  appointment   of  Capuanus  to  the  office  ofcapiui- 
Rector  of  the  GuUds  (Rector  Decuriarum).    The  Gmlds  ^^^ 
(Decuriae)  of  the  City  of  Rome — ^not  to  be  confounded  Rector 
with  the  Provincial  Curiae,  membership  in  which  was  at  ram?™" 
this  time  a  burden  rather  than  an  advantage — enjoyed 
several  special  privileges.     We  find  from  the  Theodosian 
Code,  Lib.  xiv.  Tit.  i,  that  there  were  Decuriae  of  the 
Lihrarii,  Fiacales,  Cenav/dea.      The  Decuria  Scriharvmi 
is  perhaps  the  same  as  the  Decuria  Librariorum.    I  use 
the  word  Guilds,  which  seems  best  to  describe  a  body 
of  this  kind ;  but  it  will  be  seen  from  their  names  that 
these  Guilds  are  not  of  a  commercial  character,  but  are 
rather  concerned  with   the   administration   of  justice. 
Some  of  them  must  have  discharged  the  duties  of  attor- 
neys, others  of  Inland  Revenue  officers,  others  acted  as 
clerks  to  register  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate,  others 
performed  the  mere  mechanical  work  of  copying,  which 
is  now  undertaken  by  a  law  stationer. 

It  was  ordained  by  a  law  of  Constantius  and  Julian 
(357)  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  should  enter  the  first  class  in  these 
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Decuriae'  unless  he  were  a  trained  and  practised  literary 
man. 

The  office  which  in  the  Theodosian  Code  is  called 
Judex  Decuriam/m  seems  here  to  be  called  Bector.'] 

The  young  Capuanus  has  distinguished  himself  as  an 
advocate  both  before  the  Senate  and  other  tribunals. 
There  has  been  a  certain  diffidence  and  hesitation  in  his 
manner,  especially  when  he  was  deaUng  with  common 
subjects ;  but  he  always  warmed  with  his  peroration,  and 
the  same  man  who  even  stammered  in  discussing  some 
trifling  detail  became  fluent,  nay  eloquent,  when  the 
graver  interests  of  his  client  were  at  stake.  When  he 
saw  that  the  Judge  was  against  him  he  did  not  lose 
heart,  but,  by  praising  his  justice  and  impartiality, 
gradually  coaxed  him  into  a  more  favourable  mood.  On 
one  memorable  occasion,  when  a  certain  document  was 
produced  which  appeared  hostile,  he  boldly  challenged 
the  accuracy  of  the  copy  [made  probably  by  one  of 
the  Decuria  Librariorum]  and  insisted  on  seeing  the 
original.  This  young  advocate  is  now  appointed  Bector 
DecuriaruTfi,  and  thus  accorded  the  privilege  of  seniority 
over  many  men  who  are  much  older  than  himself.  He 
is  exhorted  to  treat  them  with  all  courtesy,  to  remember 
the  importance  of  accuracy  and  fidelity  in  the  execution 
of  his  duties  and  those  of  the  Decuriales  imder  him,  on 
whose  correct  transcription  of  documents  the  property, 
the  liberty,  nay  even  the  life  of  their  fellow-subjects  may 
depend.  Especially  he  is  exhorted  to  remember  his  own 
challenge  of  the  accuracy  of  a  copied  document,  that  he 
may  not  ever  find  that  memorable  oration  of  his  brought 
up  against  himself. 

The  Senate  is  exhorted  to  give  the  young  official  a 
kindly  welcome.  It  will  now  devolve  upon  him  to 
report  with  praiseworthy  accuracy  the  proceedings  of 
that  body,  the  most  celebrated  in  the  whole  world.  He 
who  has  often  pleaded  before  them  the  cause  of  the 

^  *  Locum  primi  ordinis.* 
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humble  ajid  weak,  will  now  have  to  introduce  Consulars 
to  their  assembly.  It  is  expected  that  his  eloquence 
will  grow  and  his  stammer  will  disappear,  now  that 
he  is  clothed  with  a  more  dignified  office.  'Freedom 
nourishes  words,  but  fear  frequently  interrupts  their 
plenteous  flow.' 

23.  King  Theodoric  to  Abundantius,  Praetorian 

Praefect. 

'Tata  the  Sajo  is  ordered  to  proceed  to  the  Illustrious  Arohery 
Count  Julian,  with  the  yoimg  archers  whom  he  has  ^^' 
drilled,  that  they  may  practise  on  the  field  the  lessons 
which  they  have  learned  in  the  gymnasium.  Let  your 
Greatness  provide  them  with  rations  and  ships  according 
to  custom.'  [The  place  to  which  this  expedition  was 
directed  does  not  seem  to  be  stated.] 

24.  King  Theodoric  to  the  Senator  Epiphanius, 

CONSTJLARIS  OF  DaLMATIA. 

'  We  are  informed  that  Joanna,  the  wife  of  Andreas,  Property 
having  succeeded  to  her  husband's  estate,  has  died  in-^^^^ 
testate  without  heirs.    Her  property  ought  therefore  to  dyuig 
lapse  to  our  Treasury^,  but  it  is  being  appropriated,  so  Sid  with- 
we  are  informed,  by  divers  persons  who  have  no  daim  o^*  l^ei" 

.     .,  -^  '^  ,  to  be 

to  It.  claimed 

'Enquire  into  this  matter;  and  if  it  be  as  we  wCg^^® 
informed,  reclaim  for  our  Treasury  so  legitimate  a 
possession.  We  should  consider  ourselves  guilty  of 
n^Ugenoe  if  we  omitted  to  take  possession  of  that 
which,  without  harming  anyone,  so  obviously  comes 
in  to  lighten  the  public  burdens. 

'But  if  you  find  the  facts  different  to  these,  by  aQ 
means  leave  the  present  owners  in  quiet  possession. 
The  secure  enjoyment  by  our  subjects  of  that  which  is 
lawfully  theirs  we  hold  to  be  our  truest  patrimony.' 

'  '  Qui*  eadaca  bon*  fiioo  noetro  competere  l^um  cauta  deoreyenmt.* 
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25.    KiNQ  Theodorio  to  BacaudaS  Vib  Sdblimis. 

Bacanda  'By  way  of  support  for  your  dedining  years  we 
Seoffioe  fi-ppoii^^  you,  for  life,  Tribunus  Voluptatum  [Minister  of 
of  Tri-     Public  Amusement]  at  Mi1<^ti, 

Yoiupto-  'It  is  a  new  principle  in  the  public  service^  to  give 
^  WW  any  man  a  life-tenure  of  his  office ;  but  you  will  now  not 
have  to  fear  the  interference  of  any  successor,  and  your 
mind  being  at  ease  about  your  own  future,  you  will  be 
able  to  minister  to  the  pleasures  of  the  people  with  a 
smiling  flEice.' 

a6.   King  Theodoric  to  all  the  Goths  settled  in 

PiCENUM  AND  SaMNIUM. 

The  <The  presence  of  the  Sovereign  doubles  the  sweetness 

smnnion-  ot  his  gifts,  and  that  man  is  like  one  dead  whose  face  is 

«i*J**^®  not  known  to   his  lord'.     Come  therefore  by  God's 

preeence.  assistance,  come  all  into  our  presence  on  the  eighth  day 

before  the  Ides  of  June  (June  6th),  there  solemnly  to 

receive  our  royal  largesse.    But  let  there  be  no  excesses 

by  the  way,  no  plundering  the  harvest  of  the  cultivators 

nor  trampling  down  their  meadows,  since  for  this  cause 

do  we  gladly  defray  the  expense  of  our  armies  that 

civUitas  may  be  kept  intact  by  armed  men/ 

27.    King  Theodobic  to  Guduim,  Sajo. 

^^  '  Order  all  the  captains  of  thousands  ^  of  Picenum  and 

Samnium  to  come  to  our  Court,  that  we  may  bestow  the 

>  The  name  is  a  peoaliar  one,  reminding  os  of  the  Bacaadae^  who  for 
more  than  a  century  waged  a  sort  of  servile  war  in  Gaul  against  the  officers 
of  the  Empire.  It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  there  is  any  real  connec- 
tion between  them  and  the  receiver  of  this  letter. 

'  'Qaod  est  in  Reipublicae  militid  novum.*  Observe  the  use  of  mflitia 
for  civil  service. 

'  '  Nam  pene  similis  est  mortao  qui  a  sno  Dominante  netdtiir.*  A  motto 
more  suited  to  the  presence-chamber  of  Byzantium  than  the  camp-fires  of  a 
Gothic  King. 

*  '  Millenarii.*  Of.  the  x^^PX^t  ^^o,  as  Procopius  tells  us,  were  ap- 
pointed by  Gaiseric  over  the  Vandals ;  also  the  thuiundifaths  of  Ulfilas. 
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wonted  laigesse  on  our  Goths.  We  enquire  diligently 
into  the  deeds  of  each  of  our  soldiers,  that  none  may  lose 
the  credit  of  any  exploit  which  he  has  performed  in  the 
field.  On  the  other  hand,  let  the  coward  tremble  at  the 
thought  of  coming  into  our  presence.  Even  this  fear 
may  hereafter  make  him  brave  against  the  enemy.' 

28.  King  Theodobic  to  Cabinus,  Vib  Illustbis. 

'  Granting  your  request,  and  also  satisfying  our  own  inyiu- 
desire  for  your  companionship,  we  invite  you  to  our^^ 
Court.' 

29.  King  Theodobio  to  Neudes,  Vib  Illustbis. 

'  Our  pity  is  greatly  moved  by  the  petition  of  Ocer,  A  blind 
a  blind  Goth,  who  has  come  by  the  help  of  borrowed  ^^^ 
sight  to  fed  the  sweetness  of  our  clemency,  though  he  enaUved. 
cannot  see  our  presence. 

'  He  asserts  that  he,  a  free  Groth,  who  once  followed  our 
armies,  has,  owing  to  his  misfortune,  been  reduced  to 
slavery  by  Gudila  and  Oppas.  Strange  excess  of  im- 
pudence to  make  that  man  their  servant,  before  whose 
sword  they  had  assuredly  trembled  had  he  possessed  his 
eyesight  I  He  pleads  that  Count  Pythias  has  already 
pronounced  against  the  claims  of  his  pretended  masters. 
If  you  find  that  this  is  so,  restore  him  at  once  to  freedom, 
and  warn  those  men  not  to  dare  to  repeat  their  oppression 
of  the  unfortunate.' 

30.  King  Theodobio  to  Gudui[m],  Vib  Sublimis 

[and  Dux]. 

*  We  expect  those  whom  we  choose  as  Dukes  to  work  Seryile 
righteousness.     Costula  and  Daila,  men  who   by   thej^ipQ^ 
blessing  of  God  rejoice  in  the  freedom  of  our  Goths,  ^fr«« 
complain  that  servile  tasks  are  imposed  upon  them  by  a  Dnke.^ 
you.    We  do  not  do  this  ourselves,  nor  will  we  allow 
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anyone  else  to  do  it.  If  you  find  that  the  grievance 
is  correctly  stated  rectify  it  at  once,  or  our  anger  will 
turn  against  the  Duke  who  thus  abuses  his  power.' 

31.    King  Theodokic  to  Decokatus,  Vib  Devotus(?). 

[For  the  career  of  Deooratus  see  v.  3  and  4.] 
Arretff        *  Thomas,  Yir  Clarissimus,  complains  that  he  cannot 
qnaticum  collcct  the  arrears  of  Siliquaticum  from  certain  persons 
*o  be       in  Apulia  and  Calabria. 

'Do  you  therefore  summon  Mark  the  Presbyter, 
Andreas,  Simeonius,  and  the  others  whose  names  aro 
set  forth  in  the  accompanying  schedule,  to  come  into 
your  presence,  using  no  unnecessary  force  ^  in  your 
summons.  If  they  cannot  dear  themselves  of  this 
debt  to  the  public  Treasury,  they  must  be  forced 
to  pay.' 

[The  arrears  are  said  to  be  for  the  8th,  9th,  nth,  ist, 
2nd,  and  15th  Indictiones;  i.e.  probably  for  the  years 
500,  501,  503,  508,  509,  507.  I  cannot  account  for 
this  curious  order  in  which  the  years  are  arranged, 
which  seems  to  suggest  some  corruption  of  the  text. 
Probably  this  letter  was  written  about  509.] 

32.    King  Theodobic  to  Bbandila  (gib.  508-9). 

[See   remarks  on  this   letter  in  Dahn  ('Eonige  der 

Qermanen'  iv.  149-152);  he  claims  it  as  a  proof  that 

Grothic  law  still  existed  for  the  Ooths  in  Italy.] 

AsMnlt        'Times  without  number  has  Patzenes  laid  his  com- 

^^^£     plaint  upon  us,  to  wit  that  while  he  was  absent  on  the 

Brandila  recent  successful  expedition*  your  wife  Procula  fell  upon 

^eof     h^s  wife  [Regina],  inflicted  upon  her  three  murderous 

Pataenes,  blows,  and  finally  left  her  for  dead,  the  victim  having 

only  escaped  by  the  supposed  impossibility  of  her  living. 

Now  therefore,  if  you  acknowledge  the  fact  to  be  so, 

'  '  ServAtA  in  omniboi  dTilxtate.'  '  Into  Gftul ;  lee  next  letter. 
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you  axe  to  consult  your  own  honour  by  inflicting 
summary  punishment  as  a  husband  on  your  wife,  that 
we  may  not  hear  of  this  complaint  again  ^.  But  if  you 
deny  the  fact,  you  are  to  bring  your  said  wife  to  our 
Comitatus  and  there  prove  her  innocence.' 

33.  King  Theodobio  to  Duke  Wilitanch. 

[Containing  the  explanation  of  Procula's  violence  to 
Begina]. 

'  Patzenes  brings  before  us  a  most  serious  complaint :  Adolter- 
that   during    his    absence    in    the   Gaulish    campaign,  ^^^J" 
Brandila  dared  to  form  an  adulterous  connection  with  between 
his  wife  Begina,  and  to  go  through  the  form  of  marriage  and  the 
with  her.  ^«  °^ 

X  fttBenes. 

'  Whose  honour  will  be  safe  if  advantage  is  thus  to  be 
taken  with  impunity  of  the  absence  of  a  brave  defender 
of  his  country?  Alas  for  the  immodesty  of  women  I 
They  might  learn  virtue  even  from  the  chaste  example 
of  the  cooing  turtle-dove,  who  when  once  deprived  by 
misfortune  of  her  mate,  never  pairs  again  with  another. 

'Let  your  Sublimity  compel  the  parties  accused  to 
come  before  you  for  examination,  and  if  the  charge 
be  true,  if  these  shameless  ones  were  speculating  on 
the  soldier  of  the  Republic  not  returning  from  the  wars, 
if  they  were  hoping,  as  they  must  have  hoped,  for  general 
collapse  and  ruin  in  order  to  hide  their  shame,  then 
proceed  against  them  as  our  laws  against  adulterers 
dictate  ',  and  thus  vindicate  the  rights  of  all  husbands.' 

[K  these  laws  were,  as  is  probable,  those  contained 
in  the  Edictum  Theodorici,  the  punishment  for  both 
the  guilty  parties  was  death,  §  38,  39.] 

^  'Atqne  ideo  decretii  te  praesentibiis  »dinonemiiB,  nt  si  faotmn  evi- 
denter  agnotcifl,  delatam  qnerimoniam,  padcxri  tuo  oonsuleni,  marUali 
dUtriciione  redarguas;  quatenns  ex  eidem  cau8&  ad  hob  querela  jnsta 
non  redeat.* 

'  '£t  Terom  vexitate  diseussA  Heut  jura  noHra  praeeipiunt,  in  adul- 
teros  maritoram  &vore  reseoettir.* 
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34.    Kino  Theodobig  to  Abundaihtub,  Pbaetobian 
Pbaefect. 

EndlMi  '  FrontOBOs,  acting  woitliily  of  his  name  [the  shameless- 
^^1^^  browed  one],  confessed  to  having  embezzled  a  large  sum 
umm.  of  public  money,  but  promised  that,  if  a  sufficient  inter- 
^2hire  of  ^^  y^e^^  allowed  him,  he  would  repay  it.  Times  without 
^«^»-  number  has  this  interval  expired  auki  been  renewed,  and 
still  he  does  not  pay.  When  he  is  arrested  he  trembles 
with  fear,  and  will  promise  anything ;  as  soon  as  he  is 
liberated  he  seems  to  forget  every  promise  that  he  has 
made.  He  changes  his  words,  like  the  chameleon,  that 
little  creature  which  in  the  shape  of  a  serpent  is  distin- 
guished by  a  gold-coloured  head,  and  has  all  the  rest  of 
its  body  of  a  pale  green.  This  little  beast  when  it  meets 
the  gaze  of  men,  not  being  gifted  with  speed  of  flight, 
confused  with  its  excess  of  timidity,  changes  its  colours 
in  marvellous  variety,  now  azure,  now  purple,  now 
green,  now  dark  blue.  The  chameleon,  again,  may  be 
compared  to  the  Pandian  gem  [sapphire  ?],  which  flashes 
with  all  sorts  of  lights  and  colours  while  you  hold  it  still 
in  your  hand. 

'Such  then  is  the  mind  of  Frontosus.  He  may  be 
rightly  compared  to  Proteus,  who  when  he  was  laid  hold 
of,  appeared  in  every  shape  but  his  own,  roared  as  a  lion, 
hissed  as  a  serpent,  or  foamed  away  in  watery  waves, 
all  in  order  to  conceal  his  true  shape  of  man. 

'  Since  this  is  his  character,  when  you  arrest  him,  first 
stop  his  mouth  from  promising,  for  his  facile  nature  is 
ready  with  all  sorts  of  promises  which  he  has  no  chance 
of  performing.  Then  ascertain  what  he  can  really  pay  at 
once,  and  keep  him  bound  till  he  does  it.  He  must  not  be 
allowed  to  think  that  he  can  get  the  better  of  us  with  his 
tricks.' 
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35.    King  Theodobio  to  Count  Luvibit,  and 
Ampelius. 
*When  we  were  in  doubt  about  the  food  supply  ofPraudn- 
Bome,  we  judged  it  proper  that  Spain  should  send  her  ^^n^ 
cargoes  of  wheat  hither,  and  the  Vir  Spectabilis  Marcian  ***^,  ^^ 
collected  supplies  there  for  this  purpose.    His  industry, 
however,  was  frustrated  by  the  greed  of  the  shipowners, 
who,  disliking  the  necessary  delay,  slipped  off  and  dis- 
posed of  the  grain  for  their  own  profit.    Little  as  we 
like  harshness,  this  offence  must  be  punished.    We  have 
therefore  directed  Catellus  and  Servandus  (Viri  Stre- 
nui)  to  collect  from  these  shipmasters  the  sum  of  1,038 
solidi  {£6%%  168.),  inasmuch  as  they  appear  to  have  re- 
ceived : 

'  From  the  sale  of  the  com  ....    280  solidL 
'  And  from  the  fares  of  passengers    .     758    „ 

•1,038     „ 

'Let  your  Sublimity  assist  in  the  execution  of  this 
order.' 


36.    Kino  Theodobio  to  Staboedius,  Vib 
sublimis. 

*  You  tell  us  that  your  body,  wearied  out  with  con-  Honoor- 
tinual  labour,  is  no  longer  equal  to  the  fatigues  of  our  ^h|^,  * 
glorious  campaigns,  and  you  therefore  ask  to  be  I'eleased 
from  the  necessity  of  further  military  service.  We  grant 
your  request,  but  stop  your  donative;  because  it  is  not 
right  that  you  should  consume  the  labourer's  bread  in 
idleness.  We  shall  extend  to  you  our  protection  from  the 
snares  of  your  adversaries,  and  aUow  no  one  to  call  you  a 
deserter,  since  you  are  not  one^.' 

^  Tbk  Ib  perhiq[w  a  ipeeimeii  of  the  * honeflia  miado*  of  whioh  we  read 
in  ihe  Theodoeian  Code  xii.  i.  43,  45. 
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37.    Kino  Theodobig  to  the  Jews  op  Milan. 
Bights  of     <  For  the  preservation  of  civUitas  the  benefits  of  jus- 
hhSjZi-  ^^  '^^  ^^^  ^  ^  denied  even  to  those  who  are  recognised 
80K««      as  wandering  firom  the  right  way  in  matters  of  faith. 
inTaded       '  You  Complain  that  you  are  often  wantonly  attacked, 
^1^2*^"  and  that  the  rights  pertaining  to  your  synagogue  are 
disregarded^.     We  therefore  give  you  the  needed  pro- 
tection of  our  Mildness,  and  ordain  that  no  ecclesiastic 
shall  trench  on  the  privileges  of  your  synagogue,  nor 
mix  himself  up  in  your  aflSedrs.    But  let  the  two  com- 
munities keep  apart,  as  their  faiths  are  different:  you 
on  your  part  not  attempting  to  do  anything  incivUe 
against  the  rights  of  the  said  Church. 

'The  law  of  thirty  years'  prescription,  which  is  a 
world-wide  custom  *,  shall  enure  for  your  benefit  also. 

'  But  why,  oh  Jew,  dost  thou  petition  for  peace  and 
quietness  on  earth  when  thou  canst  not  find  that  rest 
which  is  eternal  ^  ? ' 


38.    King  Theodobig  to  all  Cultivatobs  *. 

Shralw        'The  aqueducts   are  an   object  of  our  special  care. 
higthe    ^0  desire  you  at  once  to  root  up  the  shrubs  growing 
*?a?!*^  in  the  Signine  Channel  *,  which  wiQ  before  long  become 
▼enna  to  big  trees  scarcely  to  be  hewn  down  with  the  axe,  and 
be  rooted  ^jjj^  interfere  with  the  purity  of  the  water  in  the 
aqueduct  of  Ravenna.   Vegetation  is  the  peaceable  over- 
turner  of  buildings,  the  battering-ram  which  brings  them 
to  the  ground,  though  the  trumpets  never  sound  for  siege. 

*  <  NonnnUorQin  tob  frequenter  canMmini  praeeiimptione  laoeratoi  et 
qnM  ad  synagogam  Yestram  pertinent  perhibetii  jora  resdndL* 

'  '  IMoennalis  hnmano  generi  patrona  praetcriptio  vobif  jure  lervabitar ; 
neo  oonventionalia  vos  irrationabiliter  praeeiinmiu  snitinere  diipendia.* 
I  do  not  know  what  is  meant  by  '  oonventionalia  dispendia.* 

'  '  Sed  qmd,  Jndaec,  sapplicans  tempondem  quietem  quaeria  si  aetemam 
requiem  invenire  non  poBsis.' 

*  'UniYeraii  Ponenoribni.* 

'  Where  was  this!   Signia  in  Latiom  \b,  of  oourse,  not  to  be  thought  of. 
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'We  shall  now  again  have  baths  iihat  we  may  look 
upon  with  pleasure ;  water  which  will  cleanse,  not  stain ; 
water  after  using  which  we  shall  not  require  to  wash 
ourselves  again ;  drinking-water  such  that  the  mere  sight 
of  it  will  not  take  away  aU  our  appetite  for  food  \' 

39.    King  Theodobic  to  Ampelius  and  LrvEBiA*. 

'  That  alone  is  the  true  Ufe  of  men  which  is  controlled  Sundry 
by  the  reign  of  law.  ^^ 

*  We  regret  to  hear  that  through  the  capricious  ex-  "^iimnM- 
tortions  of  our  revenue-officers  anarchy  is  practically  of  ihe 
prevwling  in  Spain.    The  public  registers  (polyptycha),  SpwiMh 
not  the  whim  of  the  collector,  ought  to  measure  thementto 
liability  of  the  Provincial.  A^'" 

'  We  therefore  send  your  Sublimity  to  Spain  in  order 
to  remedy  these  disorders. 

'(1)  Murder  must  be  put  down  with  a  strong  hand; 
but  tiie  sharper  the  punishment  is  made  the  more  rigid 
we  ought  to  be  in  requiring  proof  of  the  crime  \ 

'  (2)  The  collectors  of  the  land-tax  (assis  publicus)  are 
accused  of  using  false  weights  [in  coUectixig  the  quotas 
of  produce  from  the  Provincials].  This  must  cease,  and 
they  must  use  none  but  the  standard  weights  kept  by 
our  Chamberlain^. 

'  (3)  The  farmers  ^  of  our  Boyal  domain  must  pay  the 
rent  imposed  on  them,  otherwise  they  will  get  to  look 
on  the  farms  as  their  own  property ;  but  certain  salaries 
may  be  paid  them  for  their  trouble,  as  you  shall  think 
fit^    [Dahn  suggests  that  the  salary  was  to  reimburse 

^  The  soavcity  of  water  at  BaveniiA  wm  prorerbial. 
'  CI  the  somewhat  Bunilar  letter  to  SeTerinos,  Special  Commifltioner  for 
Suayia  (v.  14). 

*  *  Homicidii  soelnB  legmn  jabemiis  aactoritate  resecari :  led  quantum 
Tehementior  poena  eet  tanto  ejoi  rd  debet  inquiritio  ploi  haberi:  ne 
anuxre  yindictae  innooentes  Tideantnr  Titae  pericula  toftinere.' 

*  '  libra  cabicnli  noetri.'  *  '  Condactores  domni  Regiae.* 

*  'Et  ne  eniqnam  labor  lani  yideatnr  ingratuB,  lalaria  eta  pro  qnalitate 
loeatae  rci,  TeatrfL  Tolomiia  aequitate  oongtitnL' 
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them  for  their  lahours  as  a  kind  of  local  police,  but  is 
not  himself  satisfied  with  this  explanation*] 

'(4)  Import  duties^  are  to  be  r^olarly  collected  and 
honestly  paid  over. 

'(5)  The  officers  of  the  mint  are  not  to  make  their 
private  gains  out  of  the  coinage/ 

(6)  An  obscure  sentence  as  to  the  'Canon  telonei' 
[from  the  Qreek  reXciifiis,  a  tax-gatherer.  Garet  reads 
*  Tolonei/  which  is  probably  an  error]. 

(7)  The  same  as  to  the  Actus  Laet%  whose  conscience 
is  assailed  by  the  grossest  imputations.  [Laetus  is  per- 
haps the  name  of  an  offidaL] 

'(8)  Those  concerned  in  fv/rtivcLe  actioriea^  and  their 
accomplices,  are  to  disgorge  the  property  thus  acquired. 

'(9)  Those  who  have  received  praebendae  [apparently 
official  allowances  charged  on  the  Province]  are,  with 
detestable  injustice,  daiming  them  both  in  money  and 
in  kind.  This  must  be  put  a  stop  to :  of  course  the  one 
mode  of  payment  is  meant  to  be  alternative  to  the  other. 

'  (10)  The  Exactores  (Collectors)  are  said  to  be  extort- 
ing from  the  Provincials  more  than  they  pay  into  our 
chamber  (ciMculvm).  Let  this  be  carefully  examined 
into,  and  let  the  payment  exacted  be  the  same  that  was 
fixed  in  the  times  of  Alaric  and  Euric. 

'(11)  The  abuse  of  claiming  extortions  (paraveredi) 
by  those  who  have  a  right  to  use  the  public  posts  must 
be  repressed. 

*(i2)  The  defence  of  the  Provincials  by  the  ViUid  is 
BO  costly,  and  seems  to  be  so  unpopular,  that  we  remove 
it  altogether.  [For  this  tuitio  viUicij  see  Dahn  iii.  131 ; 
but  he  is  not  able  to  throw  much  light  on  the  nature 
of  the  office  of  the  VUlicua.] 

'(13)  Degrading  services  (servitia  famulatus)  are  not 
to  be  claimed  of  our  free-bom  Qoths,  although  they 
may  be  residents  in  cities  ^' 

>  *TmimMinoriim  oaaon.*  *  Of.  the  30th  lefctar  of  this  book. 
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[This  very  long  letter  is  one  of  great  importance,  but 
also  of  great  difficulty.] 


40.  King  Theodoric  to  Cyprian,  Count  of  the 
Sacbed  Largesses. 

[This  Cyprian  is  the  accuser  of  Albinus  and  Boethius.] 


41.    King  Theodoric  to  the  Senate  op  the  City  op 

Rome. 

[On  Cyprian's  appointment  to  the  above  office,  524.] 

The  usual  pair  of  letters  setting  forth  the  merits  of  Promo- 
the  new  official.    The  Senate  is  congratulated  on  the^^^ 
fact  that  the  King  never  presents  to  a  place  in  that  to  the 
body  a  mere  tyro  in  official  life,  but  always  himself  gg^^i,^ 
first  tests  the  servants  of  the  State,  and  rewards  with  ^^ugi- 
a  place  in  the  Senate  only  those  who  have  shown  them- 
selves worthy  of  it. 

Cyprian  is  the  son  of  a  man  of  merit,  Opilio,  who 
in  title  times  of  the  State's  ill-fortune  was  chosen  to  a 
place  in  the  royal  household  ^.  He  was  not  able,  owing 
to  the  wretchedness  of  the  times,  to  do  much  for  his 
son.  The  difference  between  the  fortunes  of  fSa.ther  and 
son  is  the  measure  of  the  happy  change  introduced  by 
the  rule  of  Theodoric. 

In  some  subordinate  capacity  in  the  Eang's  final 
Court  of  Appeal  (probably  as  Referendarivs  *)  Cyprian 
has  hitherto  had  the  duty  of  stating  the  cases  of  the 
hostile  litigants.  He  has  shown  wonderful  dexterity 
in  suddenly  stating  the  same  case  from  the  two  oppo- 

1  '  Vir  qnidem  abjectiB  temporibns  ad  excnblM  tamen  Palatinas  eleciiu.' 
Th«  time  of  OdoTacar'a  goTemment  is  Here  aUnded  to  (see  Tiii.  17).  An 
Opilio,  probably  father  of  tlie  one  Here  mentioned,  wa«  OodbuI  mider 
Valentinian  in  in  453. 

*  Anonymns  Valesii  sayi :  *  Gyprianni,  qui  tone  Beferendariiu  erat 
postea  Comet  Saoranmi  et  Magifter/  $  85. 

U 
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site  points  of  view  \  and  this  so  as  to  satisfy  even  the 
requirements  of  the  litigants  themselves. 

Often  the  King  has  transacted  business  in  his  rides  which 
used  of  old  to  be  brought  before  a  formal  Consistory. 
He  has  mounted  his  horse,  when  weary  with  the  cares 
of  the  Republic,  to  renew  his  vigour  by  exercise  and 
change  of  scene.  In  these  rides  he  has  been  accom- 
panied by  Cyprian,  who  has  in  such  a  lively  manner 
stated  the  cases  which  had  come  up  on  appeal,  that 
an  otherwise  tedious  business  was  turned  into  a  plea- 
sure. Even  when  the  Ejb[ig  was  most  moved  to  wrath 
by  what  seemed  to  him  a  thoroughly  bad  cause,  he 
still  appreciated  the  charm  of  the  Advocate's  style  in 
setting  it  before  him.  Thus  has  Cyprian  had  that  most 
useful  of  all  trainings,  action,  not  books. 

Thus  prepared  he  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  the 
East,  a  commission  which  he  discharged  with  conspi- 
cuous ability.  Versed  in  three  languages  (Greek,  Ro- 
man, Qothic  ?),  he  found  that  Greece  had  nothing  to 
show  him  that  was  new ;  and  as  for  subtlety,  he  was 
a  match  for  the  keenest  of  the  Greeks.  The  Emperor's 
presence  had  nothing  in  it  to  make  him  hesitating  or 
confused.  Why  should  it,  since  he  had  seen  and  pleaded 
before  Theodoric  *  1 

In  addition  to  all  these  other  gifts  he  possesses  faith^ 
that  anchor  of  the  soul  amidst  the  waves  of  a  stormy 
world. 

He  is  therefore  called  upon  to  assume  at  the  third 
Indiction  [524-525]  the  office  of  Count  of  the  Sacred 
Largesses,  and  exhorted  to  bear  himself  therein  worthily 

^  'Nam  cum  ontoribaB  nt  propontun  din  tractata  xmiuB  parUa  vota 
dioere,  tibi  semper  neoease  fait  repentinam  negoiium  atroqae  latere  de- 
darare.' 

'  'TaHbuB  igitur  institntiB  edoctiu,  Eoae  rompeiiti  legationiB  officimn, 
misBus  ad  Bummae  qnidem  peritiae  viroB :  sed  nulla  inter  eoB  oonfaanB  es 
trepidatione  quia  nihil  tibi  post  nog  potuit  ette  mirabiU,  Instnictiu 
enim  trifariiB  lingniB,  non  tibi  Graeda  qnod  novnm  oBtentaiet  invenit ;  neo 
ipBA  qxA  niminm  praevalet,  te  transcendit  argutiA.* 
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of  his  parentage  and  his  past  career,  that  the  King  may 
afterwards  promote  him  to  yet  higher  honour. 

[For  further  remarks  on  this  letter — a  very  important 
one,  as  bearing  on  the  trial  of  Boethius — see  viii.  16. 
The  third  Indiction  might  mean  either  509-510  or  524- 
525;  but  the  statement  of  *Anomymus  Valesii,'  that 
Cyprian  was  still  only  Referendarius  at  the  time  of  his 
accusation  of  Albinus,  warrants  us  in  fixing  on  the  later 
date.  This  makes  the  encomiums  conferred  in  this  letter 
more  significant,  since  they  must  have  been  bestowed 
after  the  delation  against  Albinus  and  Boethius.  Pro- 
bably it  was  during  Cyprian's  embassy  to  Constanti- 
nople (described  in  this  letter)  that  he  discovered  these 
intrigues  of  the  Senators  with  the  Byzantine  Court, 
whidi  he  denounced  on  his  return.] 

42.   King  Thbodoric  to  Maximus,  Vib  Illustris, 
Consul. 

[Flavins  Anicius  Maximus  was  Consul  a.d.  523.] 
'If  singers  and  dancers  are  to  be  rewarded  by  theBewardi 
generosity  of  the  Consul,  A  fortiori  should  the  Veruxtor^  fo^mom 
the  fighter  with  wild  beasts  in  the  amphitheatre,  be  in  the 
rewarded  for  his  endeavours  to  please  the  people,  who  the^~ 
after  all  are  secretly  hoping  to  see  him  killed.    And 
what  a  horrible  death  he  dies — denied  even  the  rites  of 
burial,  disapj)earing  before  he  has  yet  become  a  corpse 
into  the  maw  of  the  hungry  animal  which  he  has  failed 
to  kilL    These  spectacles  were  fij^t  introduced  as  part 
of  the  worship  of  the  Scythian  Diana,  who  was  feigned 
to  gloat  on  human  gore.    The  ancients  called  her  the 
triple  deity,  Proserpina-Luna-Diana.    They  were  right 
in  one  point;  the  goddess  who  invented  these  games 
certainly  reigned  in  heU' 

The  Colosseum  (the  Amphitheatre  of  Titus)  is  described* 

The  combats  with   wild   beasts   are   pourtrayed  in 

a  style  of  pompous  obscurity.    We  may  dimly  discern 

u  2 
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the  form  of  the  bestiarivs,  who  is  armed  with  a  wooden 
spear;  of  another  who  leaps  into  the  air  to  escape 
the  beast's  onset;  of  one  who  protects  himself  with 
a  i)ortable  wall  of  reeds,  'like  a  sea-urchin;'  of 
others  who  are  fastened  to  a  revolving  wheel,  and 
alternately  brought  within  the  range  of  the  animal's 
daws  and  borne  aloft  beyond  his  grasp.  '  There  are  as 
many  perilous  forms  of  encounter  as  Viigil  described 
varieties  of  crime  and  punishment  in  Tartarus.  Alas 
for  the  pitiable  error  of  mankind  1  If  they  had  any 
true  intuition  of  Justice,  they  would  sacrifice  as  much 
wealth  for  the  preservation  of  human  life  as  they 
now  lavish  on  its  destruction.'  ['A  noble  regret,'  says 
Oregorovius  ('  Greschichte  der  Stadt  Rom.'  i.  286), '  in 
which  in  our  own  day  every  weU-disposed  Minister 
of  a  military  state  wiU  feel  bound  to  concur  with  Cas- 
siodorus.'] 

43.    King  Theodoric  to  Transmund  [Thrasamund], 
King  of  the  Vandals  (cir.  511). 

Com-  '  Having  given  you  our  sister,  that  singular  ornament 

of^      of  the  AmaJ  race,  in  marriage,  in  order  to  knit  the 
porotec-    bonds  of  friendship  between  us,  we  are  amazed  that 
givCTiby  y^^  should  have  given  protection  and  support  to  our 
^i^'i^n*^    enemy  Gesalic  [natural  son  of  Alaric  IT].     If  it  was 
Qesaiic.    out  of  mere  pity  and  as  an  outcast  that  you  received 
him  into  your  realm,  you  ought  to  have  kept  him  there ; 
whereas  you  have  sent  him  forth  furnished  with  large 
supplies  of  money  to  disturb  the  peace  of  our  Gaulish 
Provinces.    This  is  not  the  conduct  of  a  friend,  much 
less   of  a  relative.     We    are    sure    that  you   cannot 
have  taken  counsel  in  this  matter  with  your  wife,  who 
would  neither  have  liked  to  see  her  brother  injured, 
nor  the  fair  fame  of  her  husband  tarnished  by  such 
doubtful  intrigues.   We  send  you  A  and  B  as  our  ambas- 
sadors, who  will  speak  to  you  further  on  this  matter.' 
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44.    King  Theodoric  to  Transmund  [Thbasamund], 
King  of  the  Vandals. 

•  You  have  shown,  most  prudent  of  Kings,  that  wise  R«son. 
men  know  how  to  amend  their  faults,  instead  of  per-^^^^^ 
sisting  in  them  with  that  obstinacy  which  is  the  cha-  Theodo- 
racteristic  of  brutes.     In  the  noblest  and  most  truly  xhnuw- 
kinglike  manner  you  have  humbled  yourself  to  confess  m^d. 
your  fault  in  reference  to  the  reception  of  Gesalic,  and 
to  lay  bare  to  us  the  very  secrets  of  your  heart  in  this 
matter.    We  thank  you  and  praise  you,  and  accept  your 
purgation  of  yourself  from  this  offence  with  all  our  heart. 
As  for  the  presents  sent  us  by  your  ambassadors,  we 
accept  them  with  our  minds,  but  not  with  our  hands. 
Let  them  return  to  your  Treasury  (cubiculum),  that  it 
may  be  seen  that  it  was  simply  love  of  justice,  not  desire 
of  gain,  which  prompted  our  complaints.    We  have  both 
acted  in  a  truly  royal  manner^.     Let  your  frankness 
and  our  contempt  of  gold  be  celebrated   through  the 
nations.    It  is  sweeter  to  us  to  return  these  presents 
to  you,  than  to  receive  mach  larger  ones  from  anyone 
else.     Your    ambassadors  carry   back  with  them   the 
fullest  salutation  of  love  from  your  friend  and  ally.' 

1  '  FeoimaB  atrique  regtlia.' 


BOOK   VI. 

CONTAINING  TWJfiNTY-FIVE  FOBMITLAE' 


I.  FORMUUL  OF  THE  CoNBCIAHIP. 

Cooflttl-  '  In  old  days  the  supreme  reward  of  the  Conanlahip 
^'  was  given  to  him  who,  by  his  strong  light  hand,  had 
delivered  the  Republic.  The  mantle  embroidered  with 
palms  of  victoI7^  the  privilege  of  giving  his  name  to 
the  year  and  of  enj&anchising  the  slave,  even  power 
over  the  lives  of  his  fellow-citizens,  wero  rightly  given 
to  a  man  to  whom  the  Republic  owed  so  much.  He 
received  the  axe — ^the  power  of  life  and  death — but 
bound  up  in  the  bundle  of  rods,  in  order  that  the  neces- 
saiy  delay  in  undoing  these  might  prevent  him  from 
striking  the  irrevocable  stroke  without  due  considera- 
tion. Whence  also  he  received  the  name  of  Consul, 
because  it  was  his  duty  to  consvU  for  the  good  of  his 
country.  He  was  bound  to  spend  money  freely;  and 
thus  he  who  had  shed  the  blood  of  the  enemies  of  Rome 
made  the  lives  of  her  children  happy  by  his  generosity. 

'  But  now  take  this  office  under  happier  circumstances, 
since  we  have  the  labours  of  the  Consul,  you  the  joys 
of  his  dignity.     Your  pahn-embroidered  robes  therefore 

^  For  the  teaaona  which  indnced  CaasiodornB  to  o(Mttpile  the  two  books  of 
Formnke,  lee  hii  Vniace  (tniuUted,  p.  188). 
'  'Palnifttovertis.* 
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are  justified  by  our  victories,  and  you,  in  the  prosperous 
hour  of  peace,  confer  freedom  on  the  slave,  because  we 
by  our  wars  are  giving  security  to  the  Romans.  There- 
fore, for  this  Indiction,  we  decorate  you  with  the  ensigns 
of  the  Consulship. 

'Adorn  your  broad  shoulders^  with  the  variegated 
colours  of  the  palm-robe ;  ennoble  your  strong  hand  with 
the  sceptre  of  victory*.  Enter  your  private  dwelling 
having  even  your  sandals  gilded ;  ascend  the  curule  chair 
by  the  many  steps  which  its  dignity  requires :  that  thus 
you,  a  subject  and  at  your  ease,  may  enjoy  the  dignity 
which  we,  the  Ruler,  assumed  only  after  mightiest 
labours.  You  enjoy  the  fruit  of  victory  who  are  igno- 
rant of  war ;  we,  Gtod  helping  us,  will  reign ;  we  will 
consult  for  the  safety  of  the  State,  while  your  name 
marks  the  year.  You  overtop  Sovereigns  in  your  good 
fortune,  since  you  wear  the  highest  honours,  and  yet 
have  not  the  annoyances  of  ruling.  Wherefore  pluck  up 
spirit  and  confidence.  It  becometh  Consuls  to  be  gene- 
rous. Do  not  be  anxious  about  your  private  fortune, 
you  who  have  elected  to  win  the  public  favour  by  your 
gifts.  It  is  for  this  cause  [because  the  Consul  has  to 
spend  lavishly  during  his  year  of  office]  that  we  make 
a  difference  between  your  dignity  and  all  others.  Other 
magistrates  we  appoint,  even  though  they  do  not 
ask  for  the  office.  To  the  Consulship  we  promote  only 
those  who  are  candidates  for  the  dignity,  those  who 
know  that  their  fortunes  are  equal  to  its  demands; 
otherwise  we  might  be  imposing  a  burden  rather  than 
a  favour.  Ei\]oy  therefore,  in  a  becoming  manner,  the 
honour  which  you  wished  for.  This  mode  of  spending 
money  is  a  legitimate  form  of  canvassing^.  Be  illus- 
trious in  the  world,  be  prosperous  in  your  own  life,  leave 
an  example  for  the  happy  imitation  of  your  posterity.* 

^  '  Pinge  TaBtofl  hmneroB  vario  colore  palmatAe.* 
s  '  Validain  manam  Tictoriali  acipione  nobilita.* 
*  *  Hio  est  ambituB  qui  probator  ;*  or,  'allowable  bribery.* 
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%.  Formula  of  the  Patriciate. 

Pftferid-  'In  olden  times  the  Patricians  were  said  to  derive 
their  origin  firom  Jupiter,  whose  priests  they  were. 
Mythology  apart,  they  derived  their  name  from  PcUres, 
the  dignity  of  priest  having  blended  itself  with  that  of 
Senator. 

*  The  great  distinction  of  the  Patriciate  is  that  it  is  a 
rank  held  for  life,  like  that  of  the  priesthood,  from  which 
it  sprang.  The  Patrician  takes  precedence  of  Fraefects 
and  all  other  dignities  save  one  (the  Consulship),  and 
that  is  one  which  we  ourselves  sometimes  assume. 

'Ascend  then  the  pinnacle  of  the  Patriciate.  Tou 
may  have  yet  further  honours  to  receive  from  us,  if  you 
bear  yourself  worthily  in  this  station.' 


3.  Formula  op  the  Praetorian  Praefecture. 

[On  account  of  the  importance  of  the  office  a  transla- 
tion of  the  whole  formula  is  here  attempted,  though  with 
some  hesitation  on  account  of  its  obscure  allusions.] 
Pneio-        *If  the   origin  of  any  dignity  can  confer  upon  it 
Pntefec-  special  renown  and  promise  of  friture  usefulness,  the 
txat.       Praetorian  Praefecture  may  claim  this  distinction,  illus- 
trated as  its  establishment  was  by  the  wisdom  of  this 
world,  and  also  stamped  by  the  Divine  approval.    For 
when  Pharaoh,  King  of  Egypt,  was  oppressed  by  strange 
visions  of  future  famine,  there  was  found  a  blessed  man, 
even  Joseph,  able  to  foretell  the  future  with  truth,  and 
to  suggest  the  wisest  precautions  for  the  people's  danger. 
He  first  consecrated  the  insignia  of  this  dignity ;  he  in 
majesty  entered  the  official  chariot^,  raised  to  this  height 
of  honour,  in  order  that  his  wisdom  might  confer  bless- 

'  '  Ipee  carpentum  reverendus  ascendit.'  The  carpentum  was  one  great 
mark  of  the  dignity  of  the  Praetorian  Praefect,  aa  of  hii  inferior,  the  Prae- 
fectuB  Urbis. 
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ings  on  the  people  which  they  could  not  receive  from  the 
mere  power  of  the  Ruler. 

*  From  that  Patriarch  is  this  officer  now  called  Father 
of  the  Empire ;  his  name  is  even  to-day  celebrated  by 
the  voice  of  the  crier,  who  calls  upon  the  Judge  to  show 
himself  not  unworthy  of  his  example.  Rightly  was  it 
felt  that  he  to  whom  such  power  was  committed  should 
always  be  thus  delicately  reminded  of  his  duty. 

*  For  some  prerogatives  are  shared  in  common  between 
ourselves  and  the  holder  of  this  dignity.  [The  next  sen- 
tence^ I  leave  untranslated,  as  I  am  not  sure  of  the 
meaning.  Manso  (p.  343)  translates  it,  '  He  forces  fugi- 
tives from  justice,  without  regard  to  the  lapse  of  time, 
to  come  before  his  tribunal.']  He  inflicts  heavy  fines 
on  offenders,  he  distributes  the  public  revenue  as  he 
thinks  fit,  he  has  a  like  power  in  bestowing  rights  of 
free  conveyance*,  he  appropriates  unclaimed  property, 
he  punishes  the  offences  of  Provincial  Judges,  he  pro- 
nounces sentence  by  word  of  mouth  [whereas  all  other 
Judges  had  to  read  their  decisions  from  their  tablets]. 

*  What  is  there  that  he  has  not  entrusted  to  him  whose 
very  speech  is  Judgment?  He  may  almost  be  said  to 
have  the  power  of  making  laws,  since  the  reverence  due 
to  him  enables  him  to  finish  law-suits  without  app^. 

'  On  his  entrance  into  the  palace  he,  like  ourselves,  is 
adored  by  the  assembled  throng^,  and  an  office  of  such 
high  r^k  appears  to  excuse  a  practice  which  in  other 
cases  would  be  considered  matter  for  accusation^. 

*  In  power,  no  dignity  is  his  equal.  He  judges  every- 
where as   the  representative    of  the  Sovereign*.     No 

>  '  Exkibet  enim  dne  presoriptione  longinqnoe.* 

*  '  Eyectionet,*  free  pmwee  by  the  Curau*  PublieMt, 

'  'IngreBsm  palatium  nostra  coniuetudine  frequenter  adorator.'  We 
know  &t>m  Lydus  (De  Mag.  ii.  9)  that  the  highest  officers  of  the  army 
kneli  at  the  entrance  of  the  Praetorian  Praefect.  Perhaps  we  need  not 
infer  from  this  passage  that  Oriental  prostration  was  osed  either  towards 
Theodoric  or  his  Praefect. 

*  '  £t  tale  officinm  morem  videtor  solyere,  qnod  alios  potoit  aocnsare.* 

*  '  Vice  saerA  nbiqae  Jadioat.* 
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soldier  marks  oot  to  him  the  limits  of  his  jurisdic- 
tion, except  the  official  of  the  Master  of  the  Soldiery.  I 
suppose  that  the  ancients  wished  [even  the  Praefect]  to 
yield  something  to  those  who  were  to  engage  in  war  on 
behalf  of  the  Republic. 

'  He  punishes  with  stripes  even  the  Curials,  who  are 
called  in  the  laws  a  Lesser  Senate. 

'In  his  own  official  staff  (officium)  he  is  invested 
with  peculiar  privileges ;  since  all  men  can  see  that  he 
lays  his  commands  on  men  of  such  high  quality  that 
not  even  the  Judges  of  Provinces  may  presume  to  look 
down  upon  them.  The  staff  is  therefore  composed 
of  men  of  the  highest  education,  energetic,  strong- 
minded^,  intent  on  prompt  obedience  to  the  orders  of 
their  head,  and  not  tolerating  obstruction  firom  others. 
To  those  who  have  served  their  time  in  his  office,  he 
grants  the  rank  of  Tribunes  and  Notaries,  thus  making 
his  attendants  equal  to  those  who,  mingled  with  the 
chiefs  of  the  State,  wait  upon  our  own  presence. 

*  We  joyfully  accompli^  that  which  he  arranges,  since 
our  reverence  for  his  office  constrains  us  to  give  imme- 
diate effect  to  his  decrees.  He  deserves  this  at  our 
hands,  since  his  forethought  nourishes  the  Palace,  pro- 
cures the  daily  rations  of  our  servants,  provides  the 
salaries  even  of  the  Judges  themselves'.  By  his  arrange- 
ments he  satiates  the  hungry  appetites  of  the  ambas- 
sadors of  the  [barbarous]  nations^.  And  though  other 
dignities  have  their  specially  defined  prerogatives,  by 
him  everything  that  comes  within  the  scope  of  our 
wisely-tempered  sway  is  governed. 

*  Take  therefore,  from  this  Indiction,  on  your  shoulders 
the  noble  burden  of  all  these  cares.    Administer  it  with 


^  'Offidum  plftne  geniatnm,  efficftz,  inBtmotum  et  totA  ftnimi  firmitate 
pnevalidum.* 

*  <  Humanitaies  qtioque  jadicibuB  ipaiB  facit.* 

'  'LegatoB  gentium  voraoee  explet  ordiaatiombiu  Bais/  Voraee*  Beems 
to  give  a  better  eenBe  than  the  other  reading,  veraces. 
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vigour  and  with  otmost  loyalty,  that  your  rule  may  be 
prosperous  to  us  and  useful  to  the  Republic.  The  more 
various  the  anxieties,  the  greater  your  glory.  Let  that 
glory  beam  forth,  not  in  our  Palace  only,  but  be  reflected 
in  far  distant  Provinces.  Let  your  prudence  be  equal 
to  your  power ;  yea,  let  the  fourfold  virtue  [of  the  Pla- 
tonic philosophy]  be  seated  in  your  conscience.  Remem- 
ber that  your  tribunal  is  placed  so  high  that,  when  seated 
there,  you  should  think  of  nothing  sordid,  nothing  mean. 
Weigh  well  what  you  ought  to  say,  seeing  that  it  is 
listened  to  by  so  many.  Let  the  public  records  contain 
nothing  [of  your  saying]  which  any  need  blush  to  read. 
The  good  governor  not  only  has  no  part  nor  lot  in 
injustice ;  unless  he  is  ever  diligently  doing  some  noble 
work  he  incurs  blame  even  for  his  inactivity.  For  if 
that  most  holy  author  [Moses  f]  be  consulted,  it  will  be 
seen  that  it  is  a  kind  of  priesthood  to  fill  the  office  of  the 
Praetorian  Praefecture  in  a  becoming  manner.' 

4.   FOBMULA  OF   THE  PbAEFECTURE   OF   THE   CiTY. 

*  Tou,  to  whose  care  Rome  is  committed,  are  exalted  Pnefeo- 
by  that  charge  to  a  position  of  the  highest  dignity.  The  ^qL 
Senate  also  is  presided  over  by  you ;  and  the  Senators, 
who  wield  full  power  in  that  assembly,  tremble  when 
they  have  to  plead  their  own  cause  at  your  tiibunaJ. 
But  this  is  because  they,  who  are  the  makers  of  laws, 
are  subject  to  the  laws ;  and  so  are  we  too,  though  not  to 
a  Judge. 

'Behave  in  a  manner  worthy  of  your  high  office. 
Treat  the  Consulars  with  deference.  Put  away  every 
base  thought  when  you  cross  the  threshold  of  every 
virtue.  If  you  wish  to  avoid  unpopularity,  avoid  receiv- 
ing bribes.  It  is  a  grand  thing  when  it  can  be  said  that 
Judges  will  not  accept  that  which  thousands  are  eager  to 
offer  them. 

'To  your  care  is  committed  not  only  Rome  herself 
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(though  Rome  includes  the  world  ^),  but,  by  ancient  law, 
all  within  the  hundredth  milestone. 

'You  judge,  on  appeal,  causes  brought  from  certain 
Provinces  defined  by  law.  Your  staff  is  composed  of 
learned  men ;  eloquent  they  can  hardly  help  being,  since 
they  ard  always  hearing  the  masters  of  eloquence.  You 
ride  in  your  Carpentum  through  a  populace  of  nobles  ^ ; 
oh,  act  so  as  to  deserve  their  shouts  of  welcome !  How 
will  you  desei-ve  their  favour?  By  seeing  that  mer- 
chandise is  sold  without  venality  ^ ;  that  the  fires  kindled 
to  heat  the  wholesome  baths  are  not  chilled  by  corrup- 
tion; that  the  games,  which  are  meant  for  the  plea- 
sure of  the  people,  are  not  by  partisanship  made  a 
cause  of  strife.  For  so  great  is  the  power  of  glorious 
truth,  that  even  in  the  affairs  of  the  stage  justice  is 
desired^.  Take  then  the  robe  of  Romulus,  and  adminis- 
ter the  laws  of  Rome.  Other  honours  await  you  if  you 
behave  worthily  in  this  office,  and  above  all,  if  you  win 
the  applause  of  the  Senate.' 


5.   FOEMULA  OF  THE  QUAESTORSHIP. 

[This  letter  is  particularly  interesting,  from  the  fact 
that  it  describes  Cassiodorus*  own  office,  that  which  he 
filled  during  many  years  of  the  reign  of  Theodoric,  and 
in  virtue  of  which  he  wrote  the  greater  part  of  his  *  Va- 
rious Letters.'] 
QiiMstor-  *No  Minister  has  more  reason  to  glory  in  his  office 
^'  than  the  Quaestor,  since  it  brings  him  into  constant  and 
intimate  communication  with  Ourselves.  The  Quaestor 
has  to  learn  our  inmost  thoughts,  that  he  may  utter 

^  '  Qnamyis  in  ilia  oontineantur  nnivena.* 

'  '  Carpento  veheris  per  nobilem  plebem.' 

■  i.e.  probably,  'that  you  are  not  bribed  by  monopoliBta.'  Perhaps  there 
ifl  a  reference  to  the  Armona  Puhlica, 

*  *  Tanta  eit  enim  via  gloriosae  veritatis,  at  etiam  in  rebus  soenicis  aequi- 
tas  desideretur.* 
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them  to  our  subjects.  Whenever  we  are  in  doubt  as  to 
any  matter  we  ask  our  Quaestor,  who  is  the  treasure- 
house  of  public  fame,  the  cupboard  of  laws ;  who  has  to 
be  always  ready  for  a  sudden  call,  and  must  exercise 
the  wonderful  powers  which,  as  Cicero  has  pointed  out, 
are  inherent  in  the  art  of  an  orator.  He  should  so  paint 
the  delights  of  virtue  and  the  terrors  of  vice,  that  his 
eloquence  should  almost  make  the  sword  of  the  magis- 
trate needless. 

'  What  manner  of  man  ought  the  Quaestor  to  be,  who 
reflects  the  very  image  of  his  Sovereign?  If,  as  is 
often  our  custom,  we  chance  to  listen  to  a  suit,  what 
authority  must  there  be  in  his  tongue  who  has  to  speak 
the  King's  words  in  the  King's  own  presence?  He 
must  have  knowledge  of  the  law,  wariness  in  speech, 
firmness  of  purpose,  that  neither  gifts  nor  threats  may 
cause  him  to  swerve  from  justice.  For  in  the  interests 
of  Equity  we  suffer  even  ourselves  to  be  contradicted, 
since  we  too  are  bound  to  obey  her.  Let  your  learning 
be  such  that  you  may  set  forth  every  subject  on  which 
you  have  to  treat,  with  suitable  embellishments. 

'Moved  therefore  by  the  £ame  of  your  wisdom  and 
eloquence,  we  bestow  upon  you,  by  God's  grace,  the 
dignity  of  the  Quaestorship,  which  is  the  glory  of  letters, 
the  temple  of  dvilitas,  the  mother  of  all  the  dignities, 
the  home  of  continence,  the  seat  of  all  the  virtues. 

•  To  you  the  Provinces  transmit  their  prayers.  From 
you  the  Senate  seeks  the  aid  of  law.  You  are  expected 
to  suffice  for  the  needs  of  all  who  seek  from  us  the 
remedies  of  the  law.  But  when  you  have  done  all  this, 
be  not  elated  with  your  success,  be  not  gnawed  with 
envy,  rejoice  not  at  the  calamities  of  others ;  for  what 
is  hateful  in  the  Sovereign  cannot  be  becoming  in  the 
Quaestor. 

'  Exercise  the  power  of  the  Prince  in  the  condition  of 
a  subject ;  and  may  you  render  a  good  account  to  the 
Judges  at  the  end  of  your  term  of  office.' 
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6.  Formula  of  the  Magisterial  Dignity,  and  its 

EXCELLENCT  (MagISTER  OfFIOIORUM). 

[The  dignity  and  powers  of  the  Master  of  the  Offices 
were  continually  rising  throughout  the  Fourth  and  Fifth 
Centuries  at  the  cost  of  the  Praetorian  Praefect,  many  of 
whose  functions  were  transferred  to  the  Master.] 
Mtfter-  *  The  Master's  is  a  name  of  dignity.  To  him  belongs 
of  Sie  ^^  discipline  of  the  Palace ;  he  calms  the  stormy  ranks 
Offioes.  of  the  insolent  Scholares  [the  household  troops,  10,000  in 
number,  in  the  palace  of  the  Eastern  Emperor,  according 
to  Lydus  (ii.  24)].  He  introduces  the  Senators  to  our 
presence,  dieers  them  when  they  tremble,  calms  them 
when  they  are  speaking,  sometimes  inserts  a  word  or 
two  of  his  own,  that  all  may  be  laid  in  an  orderly 
manner  before  us.  It  rests  with  him  to  fix  a  day  for 
the  admission  of  a  suitor  to  our  Aidicwm  Consistorium^ 
and  to  fulfil  his  pronuse.  The  opportune  velocity  of  the 
post-horses  [the  care  of  the  Cursvs  PvMicus]  is  diligently 
watched  over  by  him  *. 

'The  ambassadors  of  foreign  powers  are  introduced 
by  him,  and  their  evectionea  [free  passes  by  the  postal- 
service]  are  received  from  his  hands  ^. 

*To  an  officer  with  these  great  functions  Antiquity 
gave  great  prerogatives:  that  no  Provincial  Governor 
should  assume  office  without  his  consent,  and  that 
appeals  should  come  to  him  from  their  decisions.  He 
has  no  charge  of  collecting  money,  only  of  spending 
it.  It  is  his  to  appoint  peraequatorea^  of  provisions 
in  the  capital,  and  a  Judge  to  attend  to  this  matter. 
He  also  superintends  the  pleasures  of  the  people,  and  is 

^  Aocordiiig  to  Lydus  (ii.  10),  the  GnntiB  PnbliouB  was  transferred  from 
the  Praefect  to  the  Master,  and  afterwards,  in  part,  retransferred  to 
the  Praefect. 

'  '  Per  eum  nominiB  nostri  destinatnr  eveotio.*  The  aboTe  is  a  conjectural 
translation. 

'  Are  these  Superintendents  of  the  Markets,  charged  with  the  regulation 
of  prices? 
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bound  to  keep  them  firom  sedition  by  a  generous  exhibi- 
tion of  shows.  The  members  of  his  staff,  when  they  have 
served  their  full  time,  are  adorned  with  the  title  of 
Princepa^  and  take  their  places  at  the  head  of  the 
Praetorian  cohorts  and  those  of  the  Urban  Praefecture 
[the  officials  serving  in  the  bureaux  of  those  two 
Fraefects] — ^a  mark  of  favour  which  almost  amounts  to 
injustice,  since  he  who  serves  in  one  office  (the  Master's) 
is  thereby  put  at  the  head  of  all  those  who  have  been 
serving  in  another  (the  Praefeot's)^.' 

[We  learn  fix>m  Lydus  how  intense  was  the  jealousy 
of  the  grasping  and  aspiring  Magistriani  felt  by  the 
Praefect's  subordinates ;  and  we  may  infer  from  this 
passage  that  Cassiodorus  thought  that  there  was  some 
justification  for  this  feeling.] 

'  The  assistant  (Adjutor)  of  the  Magister  is  also  pre- 
sent at  our  audiences,  a  distinguished  honour  for  his 
chief. 

^  Take  therefore  this  illustrious  office  and  discharge  it 
worthily,  that,  in  all  which  you  do,  you  may  show  your- 
self a  true  Magister.  If  you  should  in  anywise  go 
astray  (which  God  forbid),  where  should  morality  be 
found  upon  earth?' . 

7.  Formula  of  the  Office  of  Comes  Sacbabum 
Labqitionum. 

^Tours  is  the  high  and  pleasing  office  of  administering  Office  of 
the  bounty  of  your  Sovereign*.  Through  you  we  dis-g^^^ 
pense  our  fiEkvours  and  relieve  needy  suppliants  on  New  ^^^ 
Year's  Day.    It  is  your  business  to  see  that  our  &oe^~^ 

^  '  Miroqne  modo  inter  PtMioriaaM  oohortei  et  UrbanM  Pnefeoiune 
mflites  Yideantnr  invenine  prim*taiiv  a  quibiu  tibi  Hmnile  lolTebfttiir 
obeeqniom.  Sio  in  &Tore  magni  honoris  injnstitiA  qnaedam  a  legiboi 
Tenit>  dam  alienii  exoabiii  prMponitnr,  qni  alibi  militane  deolaratiir.* 

*  '  Begalibos  magna  profecti  felidtai  mUUare  donis  . . .  laetiUa  pnblioa 
w^Uiiia  toa  eei.*  ObMrye  Uie  continued  uie  of  military  tenns  for  what  we 
call  the  Civil  Senrioe. 
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is  imprinted  on  our  coins,  a  reminder  to  our  subjects 
of  our  ceaseless  care  on  their  behalf,  and  a  memorial  of 
our  reign  to  future  ages. 

'  To  this  your  regular  office  we  also  add  the  place  of 
Pri/miceriua  [Primicerivs  Notariorum  ?],  so  that  you 
are  the  channel  through  which  honours  as  well  as 
largesses  flow.  Not  only  the  Judges  of  the  Provinces 
are  subject  to  you,  even  the  Proceres  Chartarvmi  (?) 
have  not  their  offices  assured  to  them  till  you  have 
confirmed  the  instrument  You  have  also  the  care  of 
the  royal  robes.  The  sea-coasts  and  their  products, 
and  therefore  merchants,  are  under  your  sway.  The 
commerce  of  salt,  that  precious,  mineral,  rightly  classed 
with  silken  robes  and  pearls,  is  placed  under  your 
superintendence. 

'Take  therefore  these  two  dignities,  the  Comitiva 
Sacrarum  Largitionum  and  the  lUmiceriatus.  If  some 
of  the  ancient  privileges  of  your  office  have  been  re- 
trenched [some  functions,  probably,  taken  from  the 
Comes  Sacrarum  Largitionum  and  assigned  to  the  Comes 
Patrimonii],  comfort  yourself  with  the  thought  that  you 
have  two  dignities  instead  of  one.' 

8.   FOBMULA  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF  COMES  PbIVATARUM, 
AND  ITS  EXOELLENCT. 

Office  of  'Your  chief  business,  as  the  name  of  your  office 
^^J^^^  implies,  is  to  govern  the  royal  estates  by  the  instru- 
DomainB.  mentality  of  the  BatioTiales  under  you. 

'This  work  alone,  however,  would  have  given  you 
a  jurisdiction  only  over  slaves  [those  employed  on  the 
royal  domaios] ;  and  as  a  slave  is  not  a  person  in  the 
eye  of  the  law,  it  seemed  unworthy  of  the  dignity 
of  Latium  to  confine  your  jurisdiction  to  these  men. 
Some  urban  authority  has  therefore  been  given  you 
in  addition  to  that  which  you  exercise  over  these  boors : 
cases  of  incest,  and  of  pollution  or  spoliation  of  graves. 
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come  before  you.  Thus  the  cha49tity  of  the  living  and 
the  security  of  the  dead  are  equally  your  care.  In 
the  Provinces  you  superintend  the  tribute-collectors 
(Canonicarios),  you  admonish  the  cultivators  of  the 
soil  (Possessores),  and  you  claim  for  the  Royal  Exchequer 
property  to  which  no  heirs  are  forthcoming^.  Deposited 
monies  also,  the  owners  of  which  are  lost  by  lapse  of 
time,  are  searched  out  by  you  and  brought  into  our 
Exchequer,  since  those  who  by  our  permission  enjoy 
all  their  own  property  ought  willingly  and  without 
sense  of  loss  to  offer  us  that  which  belongs  to  other 
men. 

'  Take  then  the  honour  of  CoTnea  Privatarum :  it  also 
is  a  courtly  dignity,  and  you  will  augment  it  by  your 
worthy  fuliSlment  of  its  functions.' 

9.  Formula  op  the  Office  of  Count  of  the 
Patrimony,  and  its  Excellency. 

*  To  our  distant  servants  we  send  long  papers  with  Office  of 
instructions  as  to  their  conduct ;  but  you,  admitted  to  theP*. 
our  daily  converse,  do  not  need  these.    You   are  to  trimony. 
undertake  the  care  of  our  royal  patrimony. 

*  Do  not  give  in  to  all  the  suggestions  of  our  servants 
on  these  domains,  who  are  apt  to  think  that  everything 
is  permitted  them  because  they  represent  the  King ;  but 
rather  incline  the  scale  against  them.  You  will  have 
to  act  much  in  our  sight;  and  as  the  rising  sun 
discloses  the  true  colours  of  objects,  so  the  King's 
constant  presence  reveals  the  Minister's  character  in 
its  true  light.  Avoid  loud  and  harsh  tones  in  pro- 
nouncing your  decisions:  when  we  hear  you  using 
these,  we  shall  know  that  you  are  in  the  wrong.  Exter- 
nal acts  and  bodily  qualities  show  the  habit  of  the  mind. 
We  know  a  proud  man  by  his  swaggering  gait,  an 
angry  one   by  his  flashing  eyes,  a  crafty  one  by  his 

^  '  Cadnca  bona  non  sinu  ease  vacuiiU.* 
X 
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downcast  look,  a  fickle  one  by  his  wandering  gaze,  an 
avaricious  one  by  his  hooked  nails. 

'  Take  then  the  office  of  Count  of  the  Patrimony,  and 
discharge  it  uprightly.  Be  expeditious  in  your  decisions 
on  the  complaints  of  the  tillers  of  the  soiL  Justice 
speedily  granted  is  thereby  greatly  enhanced  in  value, 
and  though  it  is  really  the  suitor's  right  it  charms  him 
as  if  it  were  a  favour. 

'Attend  also  to  the  provision  of  suitable  delicacies 
for  our  royal  table.  It  is  a  great  thing  that  ambas- 
sadors coming  from  all  parts  of  the  world  should  see 
rare  dainties  at  our  board,  and  such  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  provisions  brought  in  by  the  crowds  of  our 
servants  that  they  are  almost  ready  to  think  the  food 
grows  again  in  the  kitchen,  whither  they  see  the  dishes 
carried  with  the  broken  victuals.  These  banqueting 
times  are,  and  quite  deservedly,  your  times  for  ap- 
proaching us  with  business,  when  no  one  else  is  allowed 
to  do  so.' 

lO.  FOBUULA  BY  WHICH  MeN  ABE   MADE  PbOOEBES  PEB 
CODIOILLOS  VaCANTES. 

[Bestowal  of  Brevet-rank  on  persons  outside  the  Civil 
Service.] 

CodidUi  '  There  are  cases  in  which  men  whom  it  is  desirable 
for  the  Sovereign  to  honour  are  unable,  from  delicate 
health  or  slender  fortunes,  to  enter  upon  an  official 
career.  For  instance,  a  poor  nobleman  may  dread 
the  expenses  of  the  Consulship ;  a  man  illustrious  by 
his  wisdom  may  be  unable  to  bear  the  worries  of  a 
Fraefecture ;  an  eloquent  tongue  may  shun  the  weight 
of  a  Quaestorship.  In  these  cases  the  laws  have  wisely 
ordained  that  we  may  give  such  persons  the  rank  which 
they  merit  by  CodicUli  Vdcantea.  It  must  always  be 
understood,  however,  that  in  each  dignity  those  who 
thus  obtain  it  rank  behind  those  who  have  earned  it 
by  actual  service.    Otherwise  we  should  have  all  men 


Vaomi. 
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flocking  into  these  quiet  posts,  if  the  workers  were  not 
preferred  to  men  of  leisure  *. 

'Take  therefore,  by  these  present  codicils,  the  rank 
which  you  deserve,  though  you  have  not  earned  it  by 
your  official  career.' 

II.   FOBMULA    BY  WHICH    THE   RaNK   OP   AN   IlLUBTBIS 

AND  THE  Title  of  a  Comes  Domestioobum  abb 

CONPEBBED,  WITHOUT  OFFICE. 

*  The  bestowal  of  honour,  though  it  does  not  change  HloBtrft- 
the  nature  of  a  man,  induces  him  to  consider  his  own  ^    *" 
reputation  more  closely,  and  to  abstain  from  that  which 
may  stain  it^ 

'  Take  therefore  the  rank  (without  office)  of  an  Illus- 
trious Count  of  the  Domestics  ^  and  enjoy  that  greatest 
luxury  of  worthy  minds — power  to  attend  to  your  own 
pursuits. 

*For  what  can  be  sweeter  than  to  find  yourself 
honoured  when  you  enter  the  City,  and  yet  to  be 
able  to  cultivate  your  own  fields;  to  abstain  from 
fraudful  gains,  and  yet  see  your  bams  overflowing  with 
the  fruit  of  your  own  sweet  toil  ? 

'But  even  as  the  seed  and  the  soil  must  co-operate 
to  produce  the  harvest,  so  do  we  sow  in  you  the  seed 
of  this  dignity,  trusting  that  your  own  goodness  of 
heart  will  give  the  increase.' 

I  a.     FoBMULA  FOB  THE  BesTOWAL  OF  A  COUNTSHIP  OP 
THE  FiBST  ObDEB,  WITHOUT  OFFICE. 

[A  similar  honour  to  that  which  is  conferred  on  an 
English  statesman  who,  without  receiving  any  place  in 
the  Ministry,  is  *  sworn  of  the  Privy  Council.'] 

*  'Alioqni  omnei  ad  quietaa  poeBunt  onrrere  dignitates,  ti  laborantee 
minime  praeferantur  ociosis.* 

*  'Noblesse  oblige.' 
'  '  Cape  igitur  .  .  .  Comitivae  Domesticomin  niastratum  Vacantem.' 

X  2 
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ComitiTa  *It  is  a  delightful  thing  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of 
Ordinii.  ^^  rank  without  having  to  undeigo  the  toils  and 
annoyances  of  office,  which  ofben  make  a  man  loathe 
the  very  dignity  which  he  eagerly  desired. 

'The  rank  of  Comes  is  one  which  is  reached  by 
Governors  (Bectores)  of  Provinces  after  a  year's  tenure 
of  office,  and  by  the  Counsellors  of  the  Piraefect,  whose 
functions  are  so  important  that  we  look  upon  them  as 
almost  Quaestors. 

'Their  rank^  gives  the  holder  of  it,  though  only  a 
SpectahUis,  admission  to  our  Consistory,  where  he  sits 
side  by  side  with  all  the  Ulustres. 

*  We  bestow  it  upon  you,  and  name  you  a  Cornea  Primi 
Ordinia,  thereby  indicating  that  you  are  to  take  your 
place  at  the  head  of  all  the  other  Spectabiles  and  next 
after  the  Ulustres.  See  that  you  imitate  the  latter, 
and  that  you  are  not  surpassed  in  excellence  of  character 
by  any  of  those  below  you.* 

13.  Formula  for  Bestowing  the  [honorary]  Bank 
OF  Master  of  the  Bureau  [Maqister  Scrinii] 
AND  Count  of  the  First  Order,  on  an 
Officer  of  the  Courts  (Comitiacus)  in  Active 
Service. 

Honor-        'Great  toils  and  great  perils  are  the  portion  of  an 
motion*   officer  of  the  Courts  in  giving  effect  to  their  sentences, 
for  a  Go-  It  is  easy  for  the  Judge  to  say,  "  Let  so  and  so  be  done;" 
'  but  on  the  unhappy  officer  falls  all  the  difficulty  and 
all  the  odium  of  doing  it.     He  has  to  track  out  offenders 
and  hunt  them  to  their  very  beds,  to  compel  the  contu- 
macious to  obey  the  law,  to  make  the  proud  learn  their 
equality   before   it.     K  he   lingers    over  the   business 
assigned    to    him,    the   plaintiff   complains;    if  he   is 
energetic,  the  defendant  calls  out.    The  very  honesty 
with  which  he  addresses  himself  to  the  work  is  sure 

^  Betokened  by  the  expression  *  Ociosum  cingulum.* 
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to  make  him  enemies,  enemies  perhaps  among  powerful 
persons,  who  next  year  may  be  his  superiors  in  office, 
and  thus  subjects  him  to  all  sorts  of  accusations  which 
he  may  find  it  very  hard  to  disprove.  In  short,  if  we 
may  say  it  without  offence  to  the  higher  dignitaries, 
it  is  far  easier  to  discharge  without  censure  the  functions 
of  a  Judge  than  those  of  the  humble  officer  who  gives 
effect  to  his  decrees. 

'Wherefore,  in  reward  for  your  long  and  faithful 
service,  and  in  accordance  with  ancient  usage,  we  bestow 
on  you  the  rank  of  a  Count  of  the  First  Order,  and 
ordain  that  if  anyone  shall  molest  you  on  account  of 
your  acts  done  in  the  discharge  of  your  duties,  he  shall 
pay  a  fine  of  so  many  [perhaps  ten=.j£'40o]  pounds  of 
gold.' 

[This  letter  will  be  found  well  worth  studying  in  the 
original,  as  giving  a  picture  of  the  kind  of  opposition 
met  with  by  the  men  who  were  charged  with  the 
execution  of  the  orders  of  the  Rectores  Frovinciarum, 
and  whose  functions  were  themselves  partly  judicial, 
varying  between  those  of  a  Master  in  Chancery  and 
those  of  a  Sheriff's  officer.  Throughout,  the  Civil  Service 
is  spoken  of  in  military  language.  The  officer  is  called 
miles,  and  his  duty  is  excvhiae^ 

14.  Formula  Bestowinq  Rank  as  a  Senatob. 

'We  desire  that  our  Senate  should  grow  and  flourish  SbBnato- 
abundantly.    As  a  parent  sees  the  increase  of  his  family,       ""'^' 
as  a  husbandman  the  growth  of  his  trees  with  joy,  so 
we  the  growth   of  the   Senate.    We  therefore   desire 
that  Qraius  should  be  included  in  that  virtuous  and 
praiseworthy  assembly^.    This  is  a  new  kind  of  grafb- 

^  a  oonjectural  translation  of  '  Sio  nos  ▼irtntnm  jnciindiatiinas  landea 
incinctnm  Graium  deaderamni  indndere.*  Perhaps  '  incinctnm'  meana, 
'  though  not  girded  with  the  belt  of  office.'  Graiam  mnst  Barely  be  a 
proper  name,  and  this  document  is  therefore,  strictly  speaking,  not  a 
'  Formula.' 
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ing,  in  which  the  less  noble  shoot  is  grafted  on  to  the 
nobler  stock.  As  a  candle  shines  at  night,  but  pales 
in  the  full  sunlight,  so  does  everyone,  however  illustrious 
by  birth  or  character,  who  is  introduced  into  your 
majestic  body.  Open  your  Curia,  receive  our  candidate. 
He  is  ahready  predestined  to  the  Senate  upon  whom  we 
have  conferred  the  dignity  of  the  Laticlave.' 


15.   Formula  of  the  Vicabiub  of  the  City  of 

BOME. 

'^cariate  'Though  nominally  only  the  agent  of  another  [the 
City  of  Praefectus  Urbi]  you  have  powers  and  privileges  of 
Borne,  your  own  which  almost  entitle  you  to  rank  with  the 
Praefects.  Suitors  plead  before  you  in  causes  otherwise 
heard  only  before  Praefects^;  you  pronounce  sentence 
in  the  name  of  the  King^  [not  of  the  Praefect]  ;  and  you 
have  jurisdiction  even  in  capital  cases.  You  wear  the 
chlamys,  and  are  not  to  be  saluted  by  passers-by  except 
when  thus  arrayed,  as  if  the  law  wished  you  to  be 
always  seen  in  military  garb.  [The  chlamys  was 
therefore  at  this  time  a  strictly  military  dress.]  In 
all  these  things  the  glory  of  the  Praefecture  seems  to 
be  exalted  in  you,  as  if  one  should  say,  "How  great 
must  the  Praefect  be,  if  his  Vicar  is  thus  honoured!" 
Like  the  highest  dignitaries  you  ride  in  a  state  carriage^. 
You  have  jurisdiction  everywhere  within  the  fortieth 
milestone  from  the  City.  You  preside  over  the  games 
at  Praeneste,  sitting  in  the  Consul's  seat.  You  enter 
the  Senate-house  itself,  that  palace  of  liberty*.  Even 
Senators  and  Consulars  have  to  make  their  request  to 
you,  and  may  be  injured  by  you. 

*  Take  therefore  this  dignity,  and  wield  it  with  modera- 
tion and  courage.' 

^  *  Partes  apnd  te  sob  Praetorianil  adyocatione  oonfligunt'  (I). 
'  '  Vice  sacr&  sententiam  dicis.* 

*  *  Garpentmn.*  *  'Aulalibertatis.* 
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t6.  Formula  of  the  Notaries. 

'It  is  most  important  that  the  secrets  of  the  Sovereign,  NotariM. 
which  many  men  so  eagerly  desire  to  discover,  should 
be  committed  to  persons  of  tried  fidelity.  A  good 
secretary  should  be  like  a  well-arranged  escritoire^  full 
of  information  when  you  want  it,  but  absolutely  silent 
at  other  times.  Nay,  he  must  even  be  able  to  dissimulate 
his  knowledge,  for  keen  questioners  can  often  read  in 
the  face  what  the  lips  utter  not.  [Cf.  the  description  of 
the  Quaestor  Decoratus  in  v.  3.] 

*Our  enquiries,  keen-scented  as  they  are  for  all 
men  of  good  life  and  conversation,  have  brought  your 
excellent  character  before  us.  We  therefore  ordain  that 
you  shaU  henceforth  be  a  Notary.  In  due  course  of 
service  you  will  attain  the  rank  of  Primicerius,  which 
will  entitle  you  to  enter  the  Senate,  "the  Curia  of  liberty." 
Moreover,  should  you  then  arrive  at  the  dignity  of  Ulus- 
tris  or  at  the  [Comitiva]  Vacans,  you  will  be  preferred  to 
aU  who  are  in  the  same  rank  but  who  have  not  acquired 
it  by  active  serviced 

'  Enter  then  upon  this  duty,  cheered  by  the  prospect 
of  one  day  attaining  to  the  highest  honours.' 


17.  Formula  of  the  Referendarii. 

[We  have  no  word  corresponding  to  this  title.  Registrar,  Beferen- 
Referee,  Solicitor,  each  expresses  only  part  of  the  duties  ^""' 
of  the  Referendarius,  whose  business  it  was,  on  hekalf  of 
the  Court,  to  draw  up  a  statement  of  the  conflicting 
claims  of  the  litigants  before  it.  See  the  interesting 
letters  (v.  40  and  41)  describing  the  useful  services 
rendered  in  this  capacity  by  Cyprian  in  the  Swing's 

^  I  think  this  miut  be  the  meaning  of  the  sentence:  'Additnr  etiam 
perf ancti  laborii  aliud  munos,  nt  n  quo  modo  ad  lUustratom  vel  Vacantem 
mernerit  perrenire,  omniboB  debeat  anteponi,  qui  CodiciUia  Elostratibiu 
probantnr  omari.* 
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Court  of  Appeal.  His  duties  seem  to  have  been  very 
similar  to  those  which  in  the  Court  of  the  Praetorian 
Praefect  were  'discharged  by  the  officer  called  Ab  Actis 
(See  p.  107).] 

'  Great  is  the  privilege  of  being  admitted  to  such  close 
converse  with  the  King  as  you  will  possess,  but  great  also 
are  the  responsibilities  and  the  anxieties  of  the  Referen- 
darius.  In  the  midst  of  the  hubbub  of  the  Court  he 
has  to  make  out  the  case  of  the  litigant,  and  to  clothe 
it  in  language  suitable  for  our  ears.  If  he  softens  it 
down  ever  so  little  in  his  repetition  of  it,  the  claimant 
declares  that  he  has  been  bribed,  that  he  is  hostile  to 
his  suit.  A  man  who  is  pleading  his  own  cause  may 
soften  down  a  word  or  two  here  and  there,  if  he  see 
that  the  Court  is  against  him;  but  the  Referendarius 
dares  not  alter  anything.  Then  upon  him  rests  the 
responsibility  of  drawing  up  our  decree,  adding  nothing, 
omitting  nothing.  Hard  task  to  speak  our  words  in 
our  own  presence. 

^  Take  then  the  office  of  Referendarius,  and  show  by 
your  exercise  of  it  to  what  learning  men  may  attain  by 
sharing  our  conversation.  Under  us  it  is  impossible 
for  an  officer  of  the  Court  to  be  unskilled  in  speech.  . 
Like  a  whetstone  we  sharpen  the  intellects  of  our 
courtiers,  and  polish  them  by  practice  at  our  bar^.' 


I  8.   Fo3)iaL\  OP  THE  Praepzctqs  Annonae,  and 
HIS  Excellency. 

Praefeo-       <  If  the  benefit  of  the  largest  number  of  citizens  is  a 

nonae.'   ^8*  ^^  ^^®  dignity  of  an  office  yours  is  certainly  a 

glorious   one.     You  have  to   prepare   the  Annona   of 

the  sacred   City,  and  to  feed  the  whole  people  as  at 

^  '  Sub  nobis  enim  non  lioet  esse  imperitos ;  qnaado  in  Tioem  ootis  in- 
genia  splendida  reddimus,  qoae  caasarnm  assiduitate  polimus.*  Strange 
words  to  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  monarch  who  could  not  write. 
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one  board.  You  run  up  and  down  through  the  shops 
of  the  bakers,  looking  after  the  weight  and  fineness 
of  the  bread,  and  not  thinking  any  office  mean  by 
which  you  may  win  the  affections  of  the  citizens. 

•  You  mount  the  chariot  of  the  Praefect  of  the  City, 
and  are  displayed  in  closest  companionship  with  him 
at  the  games.  Should  a  sudden  tumult  arise  by  reason 
of  a  scarcity  of  loaves,  you  have  to  still  it  by  promising 
a  liberal  distribution.  It  was  from  his  conduct  in  this 
office  that  Pompey  attained  the  highest  dignities  and 
earned  the  surname  of  the  Qreat. 

'  The  pork-butchers  also  (Suarii)  are  subject  to  your 
control. 

'It  is  true  that  the  com  is  actually  provided  by 
the  Praetorian  Praefect,  but  you  see  that  it  is  worked 
up  into  elegant  bread ^. 

'  Even  so  Ceres  discovered  com,  but  Pan  taught  men 
how  to  bake  it  into  bread;  whence  its  name  {Pania^ 
from  Pan). 

'Take  then  this  office:  discharge  it  faithfully,  and 
weigh,  more  accurately  than  gold,  the  bread  by  which 
the  Quirites  live.' 


19.    Formula  op  the  Count  op  the  Chief 
Physicians. 


'  The  doctor  helps  us  when  all  other  helpers  seem  to  Comes 

.  AixshiA- 
tromm. 


fail.    By  his  art  he  finds  out  things  about  a  man  of  p""^ 


which  he  himself  is  ignorant ;  and  his  prognosis  of  a 
case,  though  founded  on  reason,  seems  to  the  ignorant 
like  prophecy. 

'It  is  disgraceful  that  there  should  be  a  president 
of  the  lascivious  pleasures  of  the  people  (Tribunus 
Yoluptatum)  and  none  of  this  heaUng  art.    Excellent 

^  '  QoAxido  in  quAvii  abundantia  querela  non  toUitor,  si  panis  elegmntia 
nulla  serveiur.* 
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too  may  your  office  be  in  enabling  you  to  control 
the  squabbles  of  the  doctors.  They  ought  not  to 
quarrel.  At  the  beginning  of  their  exercise  of  their 
art  they  take  a  sort  of  priestly  oath  to  hate  wickedness 
and  to  love  purity.  Take  then  this  rank  of  Comes 
Archiatrorum,  and  have  the  distinguished  honour  of 
presiding  over  so  many  skilled  practitioners  and  of 
moderating  their  disputes. 

'Leave  it  to  clumsy  men  to  ask  their  patient43  ''if 
they  have  had  good  sleep ;  if  the  pain  has  left  them." 
Do  you  rather  incline  the  patient  to  ask  you  about 
his  own  malady,  showing  him  that  you  know  more  about 
it  than  he  does.  The  patient's  pulse,  the  patient's 
water,  tell  to  a  skilled  physician  the  whole  story  of 
his  disease. 

'Enter  our  palace  unbidden;  command  us,  whom 
all  other  men-  obey ;  weary  us  if  you  will  with  fasting, 
and  make  us  do  the  very  opposite  of  that  which  we 
desire,  since  all  this  is  your  prerogative.' 

ao.  Formula  op  the  Office  op  a  Consular,  and 
ITS  Excellency. 

Conrolft-  *You  bear  among  your  trappings  the  axes  and  the 
rods  of  the  Consul,  as  a  symbol  of  the  nature  of  the 
jurisdiction  which  you  exercise  in  the  Provinces. 

'In  some  Provinces  you  even  wear  the  paenvZa 
(military  cloak)  and  ride  in  the  carpentum  (official 
chariot),  as  a  proof  of  your  dignity. 

'You  must  not  think  that  because  your  office  is 
allied  to  that  of  Consul  any  lavish  expenditure  by 
way  of  largesse  is  necessary.  By  no  means ;  but  it  is 
necessary  that  you  should  abstain  from  all  unjust  gains. 
Nothing  is  worse  than  a  mixture  of  rapacity  and 
prodigality. 

'Respect  the  property  of  the  Provincials,  and  your 
tenure  of  office  will  be  without  blame. 


ni. 
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'Receive  therefore,  for  this  Indiction,  the  office  of 
Consular  in  such  and  such  a  Province,  and  let  your 
moderation  appear  to  all  the  inhabitants.' 


ai.  Formula  op  the  Qovernob  (Rector)  op  a 
Province. 

[The  distinction  between  the  powers  of  a  Rector 
and  those  of  a  Consularis  seems  to  have  been  very 
slight,  if  it  existed  at  all;  but  the  dignity  of  the 
latter  office  was  probably  somewhat  the  greater.] 

'It  is  important  to  repress  crime  on  the  spot.  IfBeotor 
all  criminal  causes  had  to  wait  tiU  they  could  be  tried ,  "*^^' 
in  the  capital,  robbers  would  grow  so  bold  as  to  be 
intolerable.  Hence  the  advantage  of  Provincial  Gover- 
nors. Receive  then  for  this  Indiction  the  office  of 
Rector  of  such  and  such  a  Province.  Look  at  the 
broad  stripe  (laticlave)  on  your  purple  robe,  and  re- 
member the  dignity  which  is  betokened  by  that  bright 
garment,  which  poets  say  was  first  woven  by  Venus 
for  her  son  Priapus,  that  the  son's  beautiful  robe  might 
attest  the  mother's  loveliness. 

'You  have  to  collect  the  public  revenues,  and  to 
report  to  the  Sovereign  all  important  events  in  your 
Province.  You  may  judge  even'  Senators  and  the 
officers  of  Praefects.  Your  name  comes  before  that  of 
even  dignified  Provincials,  and  you  are  called  Brother 
by  the  Sovereign.  See  that  your  character  corresponds 
to  this  high  vocation.  Your  subjects  will  not  fear  you 
if  they  see  that  your  own  actions  are  immoral.  There 
can  be  no  worse  slavery  than  to  sit  on  the  judgment- 
seat,  knowing  that  the  men  who  appear  before  you  are 
possessors  of  some  disgraceful  secret  by  which  they  can 
blast  your  reputation. 

'  Refrain  from  unholy  gains,  and  we  will  reward  you 
all  the  more  liberaUy.' 
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aa.    Formula  op  the  Count  op  the  City  op 
Stbacuse. 

Gomitiva  *  We  must  provide  such  Governors  for  our  distant 
J^^'  possessions  that  appeals  from  them  shall  not  be  frequent. 
Many  men  would  rather  lose  a  just  cause  than  have 
the  expense  of  coming  all  the  way  from  Sicily  to  de- 
fend it;  and  as  for  complaints  against  a  Governor, 
we  should  be  strongly  inclined  to  think  that  a  com- 
plaint presented  by  such  distant  petitioners  must  be 
true. 

*  Act  therefore  with  all  the  more  caution  in  the  office 
which  we  bestow  upon  you  for  this  Indiction.  You 
have  all  the  pleasant  pomp  of  an  official  retinue  pro- 
vided for  you  at  our  expense.  Do  not  let  your  soldiers 
be  insolent  to  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  (possessores). 
Let  them  receive  their  rations  and  be  satisfied  with 
them,  nor  mix  in  matters  outside  their  proper  functions. 
Be  satisfied  with  the  dignity  which  your  predecessors 
held.  It  ought  not  to  be  lowered ;  but  do  not  seek  to 
exalt  it.' 

^3.  Formula  op  the  Count  op  Naples. 

Comitiya  «As  the  sun  sends  forth  his  rays  so  we  send  out 
u^ti^  our  servants  to  the- various  cities  of  our  dominions,  to 
adorn  theiii  with  the  splendour  of  their  retinue,  and 
to  facilitate  the  untying  of  the  knots  of  the  law  by 
the  multitude  of  jurisconsults  who  follow  in  their 
train.  Thus  we  sow  a  liberal  crop  of  official  salaries, 
and  reap  our  harvest  in  the  tranquillity  of  our  subjects. 
For  this  Indiction  we  send  you  as  Count  to  weigh  the 
causes  of  the  people  of  Naples.  It  is  a  populous  city, 
and  one  abounding  in  delights  by  sea  and  land.  You 
may  lead  there  a  most  delicious  life,  if  your  cup  be  not 
mixed  with  bitterness  by  the  criticisms  of  the  citizens 
on  your  judgments.     You  will   sit  on  a  jewelled  tri- 
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bunal,  and  the  Praetorium  will  be  filled  with  your 
officers;  but  you  will  also  be  surrounded  by  a  multi- 
tude of  fastidious  spectators,  who  assuredly,  in  their 
conversation,  will  judge  the  Judge.  See  then  that  you 
walk  warily.  Your  power  extends  for  a  certain  dis- 
tance along  the  coast,  and  both  the  buyer  and  seller 
have  to  pay  you  tribute.  We  give  you  the  chance 
of  earning  the  applause  of  a  vast  audience:  do  you 
so  act  that  your  Sovereign  may  take  pleasure  in  multi- 
plying his  gifts.' 


24.   Formula  addressed  to  the  Gentlemen-Farmers 
(or    the    Titled    Cultivators)    and    Common 

COUNCILMEN^     OF     THE     CiTY     OF      NAPLES     [aND 
SURROUNDING    DiSTRIOT]. 

'  You  pay  us  tribute,  but  we  have  conferred  honours  Hononti 
upon  you.     We  are  no^r  sending  you  a  Comes  [the  ^^1^^ 
one  appointed  in  the  previous  formula],  but  he  willCunaieg 
be  a  terror  only  to  the  evil-disposed.    Do  you   livcN^poii^ 
according  to  reason,  since  you  are  reasonable  beings,  *•"»»«• 
and  then  the  laws  may  take  holiday.     Your  quietness 
is  our  highest  joy*.* 


25  is  entitled,  'Formula  de  Comitiva  Principis 
Militum;'  but  this  is  evidently  an  inaccurate, 
or  at  least  an  insufficient  title. 

The  letter,  though  very  short,  is  obscure.  DonbtfoL 

It  starts  with  the  maxim  that  every  staff  of  officials 
ought  to  have  its  own  Judge  ^  and  then,  apparently, 

^  An  attempt  to  tmulate  '  Honoratia  posBeesoribuB  et  curialibus  dyitatis 
Neapolitanae.* 

*  '  Erit  nofltnim  gandinm  vestra  qoies  .  .  .  Degite  moribus  oompodtiB, 
Qt  TiTatu  legibui  feriatiB.* 

*  '  Omnes  apparitionM  decet  habere  judioes  suoe.    Nam  cai  praesul  adi- 
mitnr  et  militia  denegatur.* 
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proceeds  to  make  an  exception  to  this  rule  by  making 
the  persons  addressed — ^the  civil  or  military  function- 
aries of  Naples — subject  to  the  Comes  Neapolitanus 
who  was  appointed  by  the  Twenty-third  Formula.  No 
reason  is  given  for  this  exception,  except  an  unintelli- 
gible one  about  preserving  the  yearly  succession  of 
Judges^ ;  but  the  persons  are  assured  that  their  salaries 
shall  be  safe^ 

^  '  Ut  judicibuB  axmnA  Buooeadone  reparatis,  robis  Bolexinitaa  non  pereat 
actioniB/ 

'  '  Yob  non  patimnr  emolnmentonun  oommoda  perdere.* 


BOOK   VIL 


CONTAINING   FORTY-SEVEN  FORMULAE. 


I.  FOBHULA  OP  THE  CoUNT  OP  A  PROVINCE. 

'YoUB  dignity,  unlike  that  of  most  civil  officers,  Comltiy* 
is  guarded  by  the  sword  of  war.  See  however  that^J^" 
this  terrible  weapon  is  only  drawn  on  occasions  of 
absolute  necessity,  and  only  wielded  for  the  punishment 
of  evil-doers.  Anyone  who  is  determining  a  case  of 
life  and  death  should  decide  slowly,  since  any  other 
sentence  is  capable  of  correction,  but  the  dead  man 
cannot  be  recalled  to  life.  Let  the  ensigns  of  your 
power  be  terrible  to  drivers-away  of  cattle,  to  thieves 
and  robbers;  but  let  innocence  rejoice  when  she  sees 
the  tokens  of  approaching  succour.  Let  no  one  pervert 
your  will  by  bribes :  the  sword  of  justice  is  sheathed 
when  gold  is  taken.  Receive  then  for  this  Indiction 
the  di^ty  of  Count  in  such  and  such  a  Province.  So 
use  your  power  that  you  may  be  able  to  defend  your 
actions  when  reduced  to  a  private  station,  though 
indeed,  if  you  serve  us  well  in  this  office,  we  are 
minded  to  promote  you  to  yet  higher  dignities.' 


2.  Formula  op  a  Praeses. 

[The  Praeses   had  practically  the   same  powers   as 
the   Consularis    (v.  :(o)   and   the   Rector  (v.  2i),   but 
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occupied  a  less  dignified  position,  being  only  a  'Per- 
fectissimus/  not  a  'Clarissimus^/] 
FtmeddA*  <It  has  been  wisely  ordered  by  the  Ancients  that  a 
'^  Provincial  Oovemor's  term  of  office  should  be  only  an- 
nual Thus  men  are  prevented  from  growing  arrogant 
by  long  tenure  of  power,  and  we  are  enabled  to  reward 
a  larger  number  of  aspirants.  Get  through  one  year  of 
office  if  you  can  without  blame :  even  that  is  not  an  easy 
matter.  It  rests  then  with  us  to  prolong  the  term  of  a 
deserving  ruler  ^,  since  we  are  not  keen  to  remove  those 
whom  we  feel  to  be  governing  justly.  Receive  then  for 
this  Indiction  the  Praesidatus  of  such  and  such  a  Pro- 
vince, and  so  act  that  the  tiUer  of  the  soil  (possessor) 
may  bring  us  thanks  along  with  his  tribute.  Follow  the 
good  example  of  your  predecessors :  carefully  avoid  the 
bad.  Remember  how  full  your  Province  is  of  nobles, 
whose  good  report  you  may  earn  but  cannot  compel. 
You  wiU  find  it  a  delightful  reward,  when  you  travel 
through  the  neighbouring  Provinces,  to  hear  your  praises 
sounded  there  where  your  power  extends  not.  You  know 
our  will :  it  is  all  contained  in  the  laws  of  the  State. 
Govern  in  accordance  with  these,  and  you  shall  not  go 
imrewarded.' 

3.  Formula  op  the  Count  op  the  Goths  in  the 
SEVEBAL  Provinces. 

Comitiv*      [Dahn  remarks  (*Konige  der  Germanen'  iv.  157) :  *  We 

^°^   must  go  thoroughly  into  the  question  of  this   office. 

■mgolae  The   Comes  Oothorum  is  the  most  important,  in  fact 

ciaeT^     ahnost  the  only  new  dignity  in  the  Gothic  State,  and 

the  formula  of  his   installation  is  the  chief  proof  of 

the    coexistence    of   Roman    and    Gothic   law   in  this 

kingdom.'    I   have    therefore   titmslated   this    formula 

at  full  length.] 

*  See  p.  9a. 

'  '  Nostrum  est  merentiboi  tempus  augere.*  The  limit  of  one  year  might 
therefore  be  exceeded  by  fayour  of  the  Sovereign. 
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'  As  we  know  that,  by  God's  help,  Goths  are  dwelling 
intermingled  among  you,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
trouble  (indisciplinatio)  which  is  wont  to  arise  among 
partners  (consortes)  we  have  thought  it  right  to  send 
to  you  as  Count,  A  B,  a  sublime  person,  a  man  already 
proved  to  be  of  high  character,  in  order  that  he  may 
terminate  (amputare)  any  contests  arising  between  two 
Goths  according  to  our  edicts ;  but  that,  if  any  matter 
should  arise  between  a  Goth  and  a  bom  Roman,  he 
may,  after  associating  with  himself  a  Roman  juriscon- 
sult^, decide  the  strife  by  fair  reason^.  As  between  two 
Romans,  let  the  decision  rest  with  the  Roman  exa- 
miners (cognitores),  whom  we  appoint  in  the  various  Pro- 
vinces ;  that  thus  each  may  keep  his  own  laws,  and  with 
various  Judges  one  Justice  may  embrace  the  whole  realm. 
T£us,  sharing  one  common  peace,  may  both  nations,  if 
God  favour  us,  enjoy  the  sweets  of  tranquillity. 

•Know,  however,  that  we  view  all  [our  subjects] 
with  one  impartial  love;  but  he  may  commend  him- 
self more  abundantly  to  our  favour  who  subdues  his 
own  will  into  loving  submission  to  the  law  \  We  like 
nothing  that  is  disorderly^;  we  detest  wicked  arro- 
gance and  all  who  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  Our 
principles  lead  us  to  execrate  violent  men^.  In  a 
dispute  let  laws  decide,  not  the  strong  arm.  Why 
should  men  seek  by  choice  violent  remedies,  when 
they  know  that  the  Courts  of  Justice  are  open  to  them? 
It  is  for  this  cause  that  we  pay  the  Judges  their  salaries, 
for  this  that  we  maintain  such  large  official  staffs 
with  all  their  privileges,  that  we  may  not  allow  any- 
thing to  grow  up  among  you  which  may  tend  towards 
hatred.     Since  you   see  that  one  lordship  (imperium) 

'  '  Adhibito  sibi  prudente  Romano.*  '  'Aequabili  nUone.' 

'  '  Qui  legM  modentft  Tolontate  dilexerit.'  To  tranalate  this  literaUy 
might  give  a  wrong  idea^  becatue  with  qb  'to  love  the  law '  means  to  be 
litigious. 

*  <  Non  amamoB  aliquid  inoivile.* 

^  '  Violentos  nostra  pietas  ezecrator.' 

Y 
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is  over  you,  let  there  be  also  one  desire  in  your  hearts, 
to  live  in  harmony. 

'  Let  both  nations  hear  what  we  have  at  heart.  Tou 
[oh  Goths!]  have  the  Romans  as  neighbours  to  your 
lands:  even  so  let  them  be  joined  to  you  in  affection. 
Tou  too,  oh  Romans  I  ought  dearly  to  love  the  Goths, 
who  in  peace  swell  the  numbers  of  your  people  and 
in  war  defend  the  whole  Republic^.  It  is  fitting 
therefore  that  you  obey  the  Judge  whom  we  have 
appointed  for  you,  that  you  may  by  all  means  accom- 
plish all  that  he  may  ordain  for  the  preservation  of 
the  laws ;  and  thus  you  will  be  found  to  have  promoted 
your  own  interests  while  obeying  our  command.* 


4.  Formula  op  the  Dukb  of  Raetia. 

BnoatoB  'Although  promotion  among  the  Spectabiles  goes 
•ruxn!"  Bolely  by  seniority,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that 
those  who  are  employed  in  the  border  Plrovinces  have 
a  more  arduous,  and  therefore  in  a  sense  more 
honourable,  office  than  those  who  command  in  the 
peaceful  districts  of  Italy.  The  former  have  to  deal 
with  war,  the  latter  only  with  the  repression  of  crime. 
The  former  hear  the  trumpet's  clang,  the  latter  the 
voice  of  the  crier. 

•The  Provinces  of  Raetia  are  the  bars  and  bolts  of 
Italy.  Wild  and  cruel  nations  ramp  outside  of  them, 
and  they,  like  nets,  whence  their  name^,  catch  the 
Barbarian  in  their  toils  and  hold  him  there  till  the 
hurled  arrow  can  chastise  his  mad  presumption. 

•Receive  then  for  this  Indiction  the  Ducatua  Baeti- 
arwra.  Let  your  soldiers  live  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
Provincials,  avoiding  all  lawless  presumption;  and  at 

^  '  V08  Autem,  Boxuftni,  magno  itudio  Grothos  diligere  debetis,  qui  et  in 
pace  numeroflos  vobis  popolos  faoiunt,  et  univenam  Rempnblicam  per  bell* 
defendnnt.* 

'*  Baetia,  from  rete,  a  net. 
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the  same  time  let  them  be  constantly  on  their  guard 
against  the  Barbarians  outside.  Even  bloodshed  is  often 
prevented  by  seasonable  vigilance/ 


5.    Formula  op  the  Palace  Abchitect. 

'Much    do  we    delight  in  seeing    the    greatness  of  Cm 
our  Kingdom  imaged  forth  in  the  splendour  of  our 
palace. 

'  Thus  do  the  ambassadors  of  foreign  nations  admire 
our  power,  for  at  first  sight  one  naturally  believes  that 
as  is  the  house  so  is  the  inhabitant. 

*  The  Cyclopes  invented  the  art  of  working  in  metal, 
which  then  passed  over  firom  Sicily  to  Italy. 

*  Take  then  for  this  Indiction  the  care  of  our  palace, 
thus  receiving  the  power  of  transmitting  your  fame  to 
a  remote  posterity  which  shall  admire  your  workman- 
ship. See  that  your  new  work  harmonises  well  with 
the  old.  Study  Euclid — get  his  diagrams  well  into  your 
mind ;  study  Archimedes  and  Metrobius. 

'When  we  are  thinking  of  rebuilding  a  city,  or  of 
founding  a  fort  or  a  general's  quarters,  we  shall  rely 
upon  you  to  express  our  thoughts  on  paper  [in  an 
architect's  design].  The  builder  of  walls,  the  carver  of 
marbles,  the  caster  of  brass,  the  vaulter  of  arches  ^,  the 
plasterer,  the  worker  in  mosaic,  all  come  to  you  for 
orders,  and  you  are  expected  to  have  a  wise  answer  for 
each.  But,  tiien,  if  you  direct  them  rightly,  while  theirs 
is  the  work  yours  is  all  the  glory. 

'  Above  all  things,  dispense  honestly  what  we  give  you 
for  the  workmen's  wages ;  for  the  labourer  who  is  at  ease 
about  his  victuals  works  all  the  better. 

<  As  a  mark  of  your  high  dignity  you  bear  a  golden 
wand,  and  amidst  the  numerous  throng  of  servants  walk 
first  before  the  royal  footsteps  [i.e.  last  in  the  procession 

'  Camenram  rotator.* 
Y  Z 
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and  immediately  before  the  Eang],  that  even  by  your 
nearness  to  our  person  it  may  be  seen  that  you  are 
the  man  to  whom  we  have  entrusted  the  care  of  our 
palaces.* 


6.    Formula  op  the  Count  op  the  Aqleducts. 

Comitiya  *  Though  all  the  buildings  of  Rome  are  wonderful,  and 
Quu-Qiii  one  can  scarce  for  this  reason  say  which  are  the  chief 
Urbu,  among  them,  we  think  a  distinction  may  be  drawn 
between  those  which  are  reared  only  for  the  sake  of 
ornament  and  those  which  also  serve  a  useful  purpose. 
Thus,  however  often  one  sees  the  Forum  of  Trajan,  it 
always  seems  a  wonder^.  To  stand  on  the  lofty  Capitol 
is  to  see  all  other  works  of  the  human  intellect  sur- 
passed. And  yet  neither  of  these  great  works  touches 
human  life,  nor  ministers  to  health  or  enjoyment.  But 
in  the  Aqueducts  of  Rome  we  note  both  the  marvel  of 
their  construction  and  the  rare  wholesomeness  of  their 
waters.  When  you  look  at  those  rivers,  led  as  it  were 
over  piled  up  mountains,  you  would  think  that  their 
solid  stony  beds  were  natural  channels,  through  so  many 
ages  have  they  borne  the  rush  of  such  mighty  waters. 
And  yet  even  mountains  are  frequently  undermined, 
and  let  out  the  torrents  which  have  excavated  them ; 
while  these  artificial  channels,  the  work  of  the  ancients, 
never  perish,  if  reasonable  care  be  taken  of  their  preser- 
vation. 

'  Let  us  consider  how  much  that  wealth  of  waters  adds 
to  the  adornment  of  the  City  of  Rome.  Where  would  be 
the  beauty  of  our  TherTYUie,  if  those  softest  waters  were 
not  supplied  to  them  ? 

'  Purest  and  most  delightful  of  all  streams  glides  along 
the  Aqua  Virgo,  so  named  because  no  defilement  ever 
stains  it.     For  while  all  the  others,  after  heavy  rain 

'  '  l^jani  Forum  yel  eub  Msiduitate  videre  miracolum  eit.' 
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show  Bome  contaminating  mixture  of  earth,  this  alone  by 
its  ever  pure  stream  would  cheat  us  into  believing  that 
the  sky  was  always  blue  above  us.  Ah  I  how  express 
these  things  in  words  worthy  of  them?  The  Aqua 
Claudia  is  led  along  on  the  top  of  such  a  lofty  pile 
that,  when  it  reaches  Mount  Aventine,  it  falls  from 
above  upon  that  lofty  summit  as  if  it  were  watering 
some  lowly  valley.  It  is  true  that  the  Egyptian  Nile, 
rising  at  certain  seasons,  brings  its  flood  of  waters  over 
the  land  under  a  cloudless  sky;  but  how  much  fairer 
a  sight  is  it  to  see  the  Roman  Claudia  flowing  with  a 
never-failing  stream  over  all  those  thirsty  mountain 
tops,  and  bringing  purest  water  through  a  multitude 
of  pipes  to  so  many  baths  and  houses.  When  Nile 
retreats  he  leaves  mud  behind  him;  when  he  comes 
unexpectedly  he  brings  a  deluge.  Shall  we  not  then 
boldly  say  that  our  Aqueducts  surpass  the  famous  Nile, 
which  is  so  often  a  terror  to  the  dwellers  on  his  banks 
either  by  what  he  brings  or  by  what  he  leaves  behind 
him?  It  is  in  no  spirit  of  pride  that  we  enumerate 
these  particulars,  but  in  order  that  you  may  consider 
how  gr^t  diligence  should  be  shown  by  you  to  whom 
such  splendid  works  are  entrusted. 

'Wherefore,  after  careful  consideration,  we  entrust 
you  for  this  Indiction  with  the  Comitiva  Formarum^ 
that  you  may  zealously  strive  to  accomplish  what  the 
maintenance  of  such  noble  structures  requires.  Es- 
pecially as  to  the  hurtful  trees  which  are  the  ruin 
of  buildings,  [inserting  their  roots  between  the  stones 
and]  demolishing  them  with  the  destructiveness  of  a 
battering-ram :  we  wish  them  to  be  pulled  up  by  the 
roots,  since  it  is  no  use  dealing  with  an  evil  of  this 
kind  except  in  its  origin.  K  any  part  is  falling  into 
decay  through  age,  let  it  be  repaired  at  once :  the  first 
expense  is  the  least.  The  strengthening  of  the  Aqueducts 
will  constitute  your  best  claim  on  our  favour,  and  will 
be  the  surest  means  of  establishing  your  own  fortune. 
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Act  with  skill  and  honesty,  and  let  there  be  no  cor- 
nipt  practices  in  reference  to  the  distribution  of  the 
water.' 


7.    Formula  of  the  Praepect  of  the  Watch  of  the 
City  op  Rome. 

IVm-  *  Tour  office,  exercised  as  it  is  in  the  City  itself,  and 

^^^^Ij^  under  the  eyes  of  Patricians  and  Consuls,  is  sure  to 
tJrbii  bring  you  renown  if  you  discharge  its  duties  with 
diligence.  You  have  full  power  to  catch  thieves,  though 
the  law  reserves  the  right  of  punishing  them  for  another 
official,  apparently  because  it  would  remember  that 
even  these  detestable  plunderers  are  yet  Roman  citizens. 
Take  then  for  this  Indiction  the  Praefectura  VigUv/m, 
You  will  be  the  safety  of  sleepers,  the  bulwark  of 
houses,  the  defence  of  bolts  and  bars,  an  unseen  scruti- 
neer, a  silent  judge,  one  whose  right  it  is  to  entrap  the 
plotters  and  whose  glory  to  deceive  them.  Your  occu- 
pation is  a  nightly  hunting,  most  feared  when  it  is  not 
seen.  You  rob  the  robbers,  and  strive  to  circumvent 
the  men  who  make  a  mock  at  all  other  citizens.  It 
is  only  by  a  sort  of  sleight  of  hand  that  you  can  throw 
your  nets  around  robbers ;  for  it  is  easier  to  guess  the 
riddles  of  the  Sphinx  than  to  detect  the  whereabouts  of 
a  flying  thief.  He  looks  round  him  on  all  sides,  ready 
to  start  off  at  the  sound  of  an  advancing  footstep, 
trembling  at  the  thought  of  a  possible  ambush.  How 
can  one  catch  him  who,  like  the  wind,  tarries  never 
in  one  place?  Go  forth,  then,  under  the  starry  skies; 
watch  diligently  with  all  the  birds  of  night,  and  as 
they  seek  their  food  in  the  darkness  so  do  you  therein 
hunt  for  fame. 

'Let  there  be  no  corruption,  no  deeds  of  darkness 
which  the  day  need  blush  for.  Do  this,  and  you  will 
have  our  support  in  upholding  the  rightful  privileges 
of  yourself  and  your  staff.' 
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8.  FOBMULA  OF  THE  PrAEFECT  OF  THE  WaTCH  OF  THE 

City  of  Ravenna. 

Contains  the  same  topics  as  the  preceding  formula,  Phtefao- 
rather  less  forcibly  urged,  and  with  no  special  reference  J^  ^' 
to  the  City  of  Ravenna.  bis  lU- 

An  exhortation  at  the  end  not  to  be  too  hasty,  nor 
to  shed  blood  needlessly,  even  when  dealing  with 
thieves. 


9.    Formula  of  the  Count  of  Portus. 

*  It  is  a  service  of  pleasure  rather  than  of  toil  to  hold  ComitiTa 
the  dignity  of  Comes  in  the  harbour  of  the  City  of  Rome,  u^^s" 
to  look  forth  upon  the  wide  sail-traversed  main,  to  see  Bomae. 
the  commerce  of  all  the  Provinces  tending  towards  Rome, 
and  to  welcome  travellers  arriving  with  the  joy  of  ended 
peril.    Excellent  thought  of  the  men  of  old  to  provide 
two  channels  by  which  strangers  might  enter  the  Tiber, 
and  to  adorn  them  with  those  two  stately  cities  [Portus 
and  Ostia],  which  shine  like  lights  upon  the  watery 
way! 

'  Do  you  therefore,  by  your  fair  administration,  make  it 
easy  for  strangers  to  enter.  Do  not  grasp  at  more  than 
the  lawful  dues ;  for  the  greedy  hand  closes  a  harbour, 
and  extortion  is  as  much  dreaded  by  mariners  as  adverse 
winds.  Receive  then  for  this  Indiction  the  Comitiva 
Portus;  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  office,  and  lay  it 
down  with  increased  reputation.' 


10.  Formula  of  the  Tribunus  Voluptatum. 

[Minister  of  public  amusements,  the  Roman  equivalent  Tribnnna 
to  our  *Lord  Chamberlain'  in  that  part  of  his  office ^^^ 
which  relates  to  the  control  of  theatres.] 

'  Though  the  wandering  life  of  the  stage-player  seems 
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aa  if  it  might  nm  to  any  excess  of  licence,  Antiquity 
has  wisely  provided  that  even  it  should  be  under  some 
sort  of  discipline.  Thus  respectability  governs  those 
who  are  not  respectable,  and  people  who  are  them- 
selves ignorant  of  the  path  of  virtue  are  nevertheless 
obliged  to  live  under  some  sort  of  rule.  Your  place, 
in  fact,  is  like  that  of  a  guardian ;  as  he  looks  after  the 
tender  years  of  his  ward,  so  you  bridle  the  passionate 
pleasures  of  your  theatrical  subjects. 

*  Therefore,  for  this  Indiction,  we  appoint  you  Tribune 
of  [the  people's]  Pleasures.  See  that  order  is  observed 
at  the  public  spectacles:  they  are  not  really  popular 
without  this.  Keep  your  own  high  character  for  purity 
in  dealing  with  these  men  and  women  of  damaged 
reputation,  that  men  may  say,  "Even  in  promoting 
the  pleasures  of  the  people  he  showed  his  virtuous 
disposition." 

'It  is  our  hope  that  through  this  frivolous  employ- 
ment you  may  pass  to  more  serious  dignities.' 

II.    Formula  op  the  Defensor  op  ant  City. 

Defensor  [Observe  that  the  Defensor  has  power  to  fix  prices,  in 
Ub^  addition  to  his  original  function  of  protecting  the  com- 
Civitatii.  monalty  from  oppression.] 

'  The  number  of  his  clients  makes  it  necessary  for  the 
representative  of  a  whole  city  to  be  especially  wary  in 
his  conduct. 

*At  the  request  of  your  fellow-citizens  we  appoint 
you,  for  this  Indiction,  Defensor  of  such  and  such  a 
city.  Take  care  that  there  be  nothing  venal  in  your 
conduct.  Fix  the  prices  for  the  citizens  according  to 
the  goodness  or  badness  of  the  seasons,  and  remember 
to  pay  yourself  what  you  have  prescribed  to  others.  A 
good  Defensor  allows  his  citizens  neither  to  be  op- 
pressed by  the  laws  nor  harassed  by  the  deamess  of 
provisions.' 
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I  a.    Formula  op  the  Curator  op  a  City. 

[The   Defensor   and   Curator  had    evidently   ahnost  Cantor 
equivalent  powers,  but  with  some  slight  difference  of^^^*"' 
dignity.     They  cannot  both  have  existed  in  the  same 
city.     It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  decided  the 
question  whether  a  city  should  have  a  Defensor  or  a 
Curator.] 

This  formula  differs  very  little  from  the  preceding, 
except  that  the  new  officer  is  told  'wisely  to  govern 
the  ranks  of  the  Curia.'  Stress  is  again  laid  on  the 
regulation  of  prices :  '  Cause  moderate  prices  to  be  ad- 
hered to  by  those  whom  it  concerns.  Let  not  merchan- 
dise be  in  the  sole  power  of  the  sellers,  but  let  an 
agreeable  equability  be  observed  in  all  things.  This  is 
the  most  enriching  kind  of  popularity,  which  is  derived 
from  maintaining  moderation  in  prices^.  You  shall 
have  the  same  salary  (consuetudines)  which  your  pre- 
decessors had  in  the  same  place.' 


13.  Formula  of  the  Count  op  Rome. 

*  If  even  bolts  and  bars  cannot  secure  a  house  from  Comitiya 
robbery,  much  more  do  the  precious  things  left  in  the  ™*°*' 
streets  and  open  spaces  of  Rome  require  protection.  I 
refer  to  that  most  abundant  population  of  statues,  to 
that  mighty  herd  of  horses  [in  stone  and  metal]  which 
adorn  our  City.  It  is  true  that  if  there  were  any  reve- 
rence in  human  nature,  it,  and  not  the  watchman,  ought 
to  be  the  sufficient  guardian  of  the  beauty  of  Rome^. 
But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  marbles,  precious  both  by 
material  and  workmanship,  which  many  a  hand  longs, 
if  it  has  opportunity,  to  pick  out  of  their  settings  ?    Who 

^  'OpulentifsimA  nquidem  et  hino  gratia  dvium  ooUigitur,  ri  pretia  sub 
moderatione  serventur.' 

'  'Si  eiaet  hmnaniB  rebui  nlla  oonnderatio  Bomanam  polchritadinem 
non  yigiliae  led  sola  deberet  reverentia  onstodire.* 
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when  entrasted  with  such  a  charge  can  be  negligent  ?  who 
venal?  We  entrust  to  you  therefore  for  this  Indiction 
the  dignity  of  the  Comitiva  Romana,  with  all  its  rights 
and  just  emoluments.  Watch  for  all  such  evil-doers  as 
we  have  described.  Rightly  does  the  public  griefs 
punish  those  who  mar  the  beauty  of  the  ancients  with 
amputation  of  limbs,  inflicting  on  them  that  which  they 
have  made  our  monuments  to  suffer.  Do  you  and  your 
staff  and  the  soldiers  at  your  disposal  watch  especially 
by  night ;  in  the  day  the  City  guards  itself.  At  night 
the  theft  looks  tempting ;  but  the  rascal  who  tries  it  is 
easily  caught  if  the  guardian  approaches  him  unper- 
ceived.  Nor  are  the  statues  absolutely  dumb;  the 
ringing  sound  which  they  give  forth  under  the  blows 
of  the  thief  seems  to  admonish  their  drowsy  guardian. 
Let  us  see  you  then  diligent  in  this  business,  that 
whereas  we  now  bestow  upon  you  a  toilsome  dignity,  we 
may  hereafter  confer  an  honour  without  care.' 

14.  Formula  op  the  Count  of  Ravenna. 

GomitiTa  <  High  is  your  honour,  to  be  the  means  of  taking  away 
m^Jg^ '  aU  slowness  from  the  execution  of  our  orders.  Who 
knows  not  what  a  quantity  of  ships  you  can  muster  at 
the  least  hint  from  us  t  Scarcely  is  tiie  ink  dry  on  the 
evectio  [permission  to  use  the  public  post]  prepared  by 
some  palace  dignitary,  when  already  witii  the  utmost 
speed  it  is  by  you  being  carried  into  effect.  Do  not 
exact  too  much  service  from  merchants  *,  nor  yet  from 
corrupt  motives  let  them  off  too  easily.  Be  very  careful 
in  your  judicial  capacity,  and  especially  when  trying  the 
causes  of  the  poor,  to  whom  a  small  error  in  your  judg- 
ment may  be  far  more  disastrous  than  to  the  rich.' 

^  '  Quia  juste  tales  penequitnr  publicus  dolor.* 

'  '  Negociatorum  operas  oonsuetas  nee  nimias  exigas,  neo  venalitate  de- 
relinquas.'  Apparently  then  a  certain  amount  of  forced  labour  could  be 
claimed  from  the  owners  of  merchant-vessels  by  the  Count  of  Bavenna. 
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15.  Formula  addressed  to  the  Praepect  of  the  City 
ON  THE  Appointment  op  an  Architect, 

'  It  is  desirable  that  the  necessary  repairs  to  this  forest  Axt^iteo- 
of  walls  and  population  of  statues  which  make  up  Rome  |S1^^ 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  a  learned  man  who  will  make 
the  new  work  harmonise  with  the  old.  Therefore  for 
this  Indiction  we  desire  your  Greatness  to  appoint 
A  B  Architect  of  the  City  of  Rome.  Let  him  read 
the  books  of  the  ancients ;  but  he  will  find  more  in  this 
City  than  in  his  books.  Statues  of  men,  showing  the 
muscles  swelling  with  effort,  the  nerves  in  tension,  the 
whole  man  looking  as  if  he  had  grown  rather  than  been 
cast  in  metaL  Statues  of  horses,  full  of  fire,  with  the 
curved  nostril,  with  rounded  tightly-knit  limbs,  with 
ears  laid  back — you  would  think  the  creature  longed 
for  the  race,  though  you  know  that  the  metal  moves  not. 
This  art  of  statuary  the  Etruscans  are  said  to  have 
practised  first  in  Italy ;  posterity  has  embraced  it,  and 
given  to  the  City  an  artificial  population  almost  equal 
to  its  natural  one.  The  ancients  speak  of  the  wonders 
of  the  world  [here  enumerated  and  described],  but  this 
one  of  the  City  of  Rome  surpasses  them  all.  It  had  need 
to  be  a  learned  man  who  is  charged  with  the  care  of 
upholding  all  these  works ;  else,  in  his  despair,  he  will 
deem  himself  the  man  of  stone,  and  the  statues  about 
him  the  truly  living  men.' 

16.  Formula  op  the  Count  op  the  Islands  op 

CURRITANA  AND  CeLSINA. 

[Celsina,  from  the  place  in  which  it  is  mentioned  in  Comitiva 
the  *  Itinerary '  of  Antonine  (516),  was  probably  one  of  c^f* 
the  lipari  Islands.    Curritana  must  have  been  near  it,  J«a«  et 
but  is  not  fmrther  identified.] 

*  The  presence  of  a  ruler  is  necessary ;  and  it  is  not 
desirable  that  men  should  live  without  discipline,  accord- 
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ing  to  their  own  wills.  We  therefore  appoint  you  Judge 
of  these  two  islands.  For  it  is  right  that  someone  should 
go  to  the  habitations  of  these  men,  who  are  shut  out  £rom 
converse  with  the  rest  of  their  kind,  and  settle  their  dif- 
ferences by  fair  reason. 

'Oh  ye  inhabitants  of  these . islands,  ye  now  know 
whom  our  Piety  has  set  over  you,  and  we  shall  expect 
you  to  obey  him.' 

17.  Formula  concerning  the  President  op  the 
Lime-kilns. 

Pnepo-  '  It  is  a  glorious  labour  to  serve  the  City  of  Rome.  It 
CaldB.  CflJ^ot  be  doubted  that  lime  (coctilis  calx),  which  is 
snow- white  and  lighter  than  sponge,  is  useful  for  the 
mightiest  buildings.  In  proportion  as  it  is  itself  dis- 
integrated by  the  application  of  fire  does  it  lend  strength 
to  walls;  a  dissolvable  rock,  a  stony  softness,  a  sandy 
pebble,  which  bums  the  best  when  it  is  most  abun- 
dantly watered,  without  which  neither  stones  are  fixed 
nor  the  minute  particles  of  sand  hardened. 

*  Therefore  we  set  you,  well  known  for  your  industry, 
over  the  burning  and  distribution  of  lime,  that  there 
may  be  plenty  of  it  both  for  public  and  private  works, 
and  that  thereby  people  may  be  put  in  good  heart  for 
building.  Do  this  well,  and  you  shall  be  promoted  to 
greater  things.* 

18.  Formula  concerning  Armourers. 

Anno-         '  Good  arms  are  of  the  utmost  importance  to  a  com- 
^J^j^  munity.     By  means  of  them  man,  the  frailest  of  crea- 
tures, is  made  stronger  than  monstrous  beasts.   Phoroneus 
is  said  to  have  first  invented  them,  and  brought  them  to 
Juno  to  consecrate  them  by  her  divinity. 

*  For  this  Indiction  we  set  you  over  the  soldiers  and 
workmen  in  our  armouries.  Do  not  presume  in  our 
absence  to  pass  bad  workmanship.     We  shall  find  out 
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by  diligent  search  all  that  you  do,  and  in  such  a  matter 
as  this  consider  no  mistake  venial' 


19.   FOBMTTLA  ADDBESSED  TO  THE  PrAETOBIAN  PbAEFECT 
CONCERNINQ  THE  ABMOURERS. 

Announces  to  the  Praefects  the  appointment  confer- Ad  Pee- 
red in  the  preceding  letter,  and  repeats  that  to  supply  ]^||^rio 
inferior  arms  to  soldiers  is  an  act  of  treason.  The  work-  de  Armo- 
men  are  to  receive  their  just  conouetvdiTies  [wages].         toribiii. 


20  and  21.  FoBMULA  as  to  the  Collection  of  Bina 
AND  Tebna  : 

(i)  If  coUeoted  by  the  Judge  hvnisdf; 
(2)  If  collected  by  his  Ofjicvwm,, 

These  Bina  and  TerTta^  as  stated  in  the  note  to  iii.  8,  Binorum 
are  a  mystery.    All  that  can  be  positively  stated  about  ^j^^ 
them  is  that  they  were  a  kind  of  land-tax,  collected  from  ^  per 
the  cultivators  (possessores),  and  that  they  had  to  be«guntiir; 
brought  into  the  Treasury  by  the  first  of  March  in  each  ^*^Ii 
year.    Under  the  first  formula  the  Judex  himself,  under  oium 
the  second  two  Scriniarii  superintend  the  collection, '*^^'"" 
reporting  to  the  Count  of  Sacred  Largesses.    As  in  the 
previous  letter  (iii.  8),  the  Judex  is  reminded  that  if 
there  is  any  deficiency  he  will  have  to  make  it  good 
himself.      Cf.    Manso,    *  Geschichte    des    Ostgothischen 
Reiches*  388;  and  Sartorius,  'Regierung  der  Ostgothen' 
207  and  347. 

22.    FOBMULA  OP  EXHOBTATION  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  TWO 
SCBINIABII  BEPERBED  TO  IN  FOBMULA  21. 

*  Your  day  of  promotion  is  come.    Proceed  to  such  and  Commo- 
such  a  Province,  in  order  that  you  may  assist  the  Judex  uh  et  iUi 
and  his  staff  in  collecting  the  Bina  and  Tema  before  Scrini*- 
the  first  of  March,  and  may  forward  them  without  delay 
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to  the  Count  of  Sacred  Largesses.  Let  there  be  no  extor- 
tion from  the  cultivator,  no  dishonest  surrender  of  our 
rights.* 

23.  FOBMULA  OF  THE  VlCARIUB  OP  P0RTU8. 

YioMrins  '  Great  prudence  is  necessary  in  your  office,  since  dis- 
^^  cords  easily  arise  between  two  nationalities.  Therefore 
you  must  use  skill  to  soothe  those  [the  Greek  merchants 
and  sailors  from  the  Levant]  whose  characters  are 
unstable  as  the  winds,  and  who,  unless  you  bring  their 
minds  into  a  state  of  cahn,  will,  with  their  natural 
quickness  of  temper,  fly  out  into  the  extremity  of  in- 
solence.' 


24.  Formula  of  the  Princeps  of  Dalmatia. 

Prinoepi  [The  Princeps,  as  observed  on  p.  96,  seems  to  have 
^J^^  practically  disappeared  from  the  Officium  of  the  Prae- 
fectus  Praetorio.  Here,  however,  we  find  a  Provincial 
Princeps  whose  rank  and  functions  are  not  a  little  per- 
plexing. It  seems  probable  that,  while  still  nominally 
only  the  chief  of  a  staff  of  subordinates,  he  may,  owing 
to  the  character  of  the  superior  under  whom  he  served, 
have  practically  assumed  more  important  functions. 
That  superior  in  this  caae  was  a  Comes,  whose  military 
character  is  indicated  by  the  first  letter  of  this  book. 
The  Princeps  was  therefore  virtually  the  Civil  Assessor 
of  this  officer. 

The  Comes  under  Theodoric  would  generally  be  a 
Goth;  the  Princeps  must  be  a  Boman  and  a  Jurisconsult. 
The  business  of  the  former  was  war  and  administration ; 
that  of  the  latter,  judgment,  though  his  decisions  were 
apparently  pronounced  by  the  mouth  of  the  Comes,  his 
superior  in  rank.] 

*  Whosoever  serves  while  bearing  the  title  of  Princeps 
has  high  pre-eminence  among  his  colleagues.     To  the 
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Consul  of  the  Provinces  power  is  given,  but  to  you 
the  Judge  himself  is  entrusted.  Without  you  there 
is  no  access  to  the  Secretarium,  nor  is  the  ceremony 
of  salutation  ^  [by  subordinate  officers]  performed.  You 
hold  the  vine-rod '  which  menaces  the  wicked ;  you 
have  the  right,  withheld  from  the  Governor  himself,  of 
punishing  the  insolence  of  an  orator  pleading  in  his 
Court.  The  records  of  the  whole  suit  have  to  be  signed 
by  you,  and  for  this  your  consent  is  sought  after  the 
will  of  the  Judge  has  been  explained.' 


25.  Formula  BECoMMENDiNa  the  Pbinoipes^  to 
THE  Comes. 

'It  is  our  glory  to  see  you  [a  Goth,  one  of  our  own  Ad  Com- 
nation]  accompanied  by  a  Boman  official  staff.    Acting  J^^**^" 
through  such  Ministers,  your  power  seems  to  be  hallowed  Comiti 
by  the  sanction  of  Antiquity.  ,^p^" 

*For  to  this  point,  by  God's  help,  have  we  brought 
our  Goths,  that  they  should  be  both  well-trained  in 
arms  and  attuned  to  justice.  It  is  this  which  the 
other  races  cannot  accomplish ;  this  that  makes  you 
unique  among  the  nations,  namely,  that  you,  who  are 
accustomed  to  war,  are  seen  to  live  obedient  to  the 
laws  side  by  side  with  the  Bomans.  Therefore  frt>m 
out  of  our  Ojfficium  we  have  decided  to  send  A  and 
B  to  you,  that  according  to  ancient  custom,  while  for- 
warding the  execution  of  your  commands  they  may 
bring  those  commands  into  conformity  with  the  mind 
of  past  ages^' 

^  '  Pompa  oacnlAtionia.*    Another  reading  is  *  Pomp*  poBtolationia.* 

*  'Tn  Titem  tenes  improbis  minantem.*  The  allusion  is  to  the  rine- 
boogh,  which  was  used  in  soouging.  The  altematiTe  reading,  vitam,  does 
not  seem  to  give  so  good  a  sense. 

'  PlnraL  Apparently,  therefore,  each  Coont  had  more  than  one  Prin- 
oepe,  perhaps  one  for  each  large  city  in  his  ProTinoe. 

*  '  Bationabili  debeant  antiqnitate  moderari.*  Perhaps  we  might  trans- 
late, '  with  the  Common  Law.* 
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26.  Formula  of  the  Countship  of  the  Second  Rank 
IN  divers  Cities  ^ 
GomitiTA     For  the  sentences,  more  than  usually  devoid  of  mean- 
r^^^^.  ing.  in  which  Cassiodorus  dilates  on  Free-will,  Justice, 
iatum.     mid  the  mind  of  man,  it  may  be  well  to  substitute 
Manso's  description  of  this  dignity  (p.  379): 

*  By  the  title  of  a  Count  of  the  Second  Order  the  Judges 
in  little  towns  appear  chiefly  to  have  been  rewarded  and 
encouraged.  Those  named  for  it,  however,  can  hardly  have 
received  any  great  distinction  or  especial  privileges,  for 
Cassiodorus  not  only  enumerates  no  civic  advantages  thus 
secured  to  them,  but  expressly  says, "  We  intend  to  bestow 
better  things  than  this  upon  you,  if  you  earn  our  appro- 
bation in  your  present  office."  He  does  not  use  this  lan- 
guage to  those  adorned  with  the  Comitiva  Priffii  Ordinia* 

27.  Formula  addressed  to  the  Dignified  Culti- 
vators AND  Curiales*. 

H<mo-         <  As  one  must  rule  and  the  rest  obey,  we  have  for  this 
^  *   ^"  Indiction  conferred  the  Countship  of  your  City  on  A  B, 


et  Cu-     ^at  he  may  hear  your  causes  and  give  effect  to  our  orders.' 

[Apparently  this  letter  and  the  preceding  relate  to 

the  same   appointment.    The  words  'secundi  ordinis' 

are  not  added  to  the  title  of  the  new  Count  when  his 

fellow-citizens  are  informed  of  it.] 

28.  Formula  announcing  the  Appointment  of  a 
Comes  to  the  Chief  of  his  Staff  ^. 

Princept 

^^^       'Judge   and  Court  Officer  (Praesul  and  Miles)   are 

yae.        terms  which  involve  one  another.     The  officers  of  the 

^  The  title  runs  thui  (in  Nivellius*  Edition) :  '  Fonnola  Comitivae  Hono- 
mm  Soientiae  OrdiniB  diverMurum  Civitatnm.*  I  do  not  know  what  is 
meant  by '  Honorom  Scientiae.*  Can  *  Scientiae  *  be  a  tranBcriber's  blnnder 
for  'secundif*  ■  Cf.  vi.  24. 

*  This  must,  I  think,  be  the  meaning ;  but  it  is  hard  to  eztivot  it  firom 
the  words  *  Formula  Principis  Militum  Comitivae.* 
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Court  have  no  right  to  exist,  without  the  Judge ;  he  is 
powerless  without  them  to  execute  his  commands.  We 
therefore  think  it  well  to  inform  you  of  our  appoint- 
ment of  A  B  as  Count  over  your  body^.  It  is  no  Ught 
benefit  that  so  long  as  you  attend  to  your  duty^  you 
are  allowed  to  elect  the  examiners.* 


29.  Formula  conoernino  the  Guard  at  the  Gates 
OF  A  City. 

'We   entrust  to  you  an  important  office,  the  careDedu- 
of  the  gate  of  such   and  such  a  city.     Do  not  keep^^^^' 
it   always   shut — ^that  were   to  turn  the   city   into   aCiviutia. 
prison;    nor  let   it   always   lie   open — then  the  walls 
are  useless.    Use   your  own  judgment,  but  remember 
that  the  gate  of  a  city  is  like  the  jaws  of  the  human 
body,  through  which  provisions  enter  to  nourish  it.* 


30.    Formula  of  the  Tribunate  in  the 
Provinces. 

'It  is  right  that  one  who  has  served  his  time  inTribmi*- 
civil  employment  should  receive  his  reward,  and  we^^J^?[]|^ 
therefore  appoint  as  your  Tribune  the  man  who  has  a  mm. 
right  to  the  office  by  seniority.    You  are  to  obey  him, 
since  officers  of  this   kind  partake   of  the  nature   of 
Judges  [governors],  as  they  are  called  to  account  for 
any  excesses  committed  by  you.' 

[Who  this  Tribune  was — since  the  Tribumbs  Volup- 
tatum   is   apparently   out   of  the  question — and  how 

^  '  Comitem  Miliiiae  Vestrae.* 

'  *Nec  iftud  leve  credaiii  benefidom,  nt  com  TO0  ■citii  obseqniom, 
Tobis  oocnrrat  electio  cognitomm.*  For  Cogmioret,  see  yii.  3.  These  Gog- 
nitorea  had  Tirtaallj  the  decidon  of  all  '  if  sues  of  fact,'  and  oonsequentlj 
their  nomination  was  a  very  important  matter.  I  think  the  meaning  of 
this  passage  is :  '  I,  the  King,  appoint  the  Comet  (  -  Jndex),  and  graciously 
inform  70a  of  my  decision.  But  yon  (the  Offidom)  have  the  privilege — and 
it  is  no  smaU  one— of  electing  the  Cognitoret,^ 

Z 
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hia  jurisdiction  fitted  in  to  that  of  other  officers,  Manso 
(p.  362)  deems  it  impossible  to  decide,  nor  can  I  offer 
any  suggestion.] 

31.  Formula  of  the  Princeps  of  the  City  of 
Rome. 

Yanxalm      *  As  there  must  be  the  Offixsivmi  of  a  Count  in  Bome, 
?^"    and  as  we   want   to  have   our  chief  Princeps^   near 
urbiB      us    [in  Bavenna],  we  wish    you   to   take    his    place 
and  wield  power  as  his  Vicariua  in  Borne. 

'If  you  think  that  any  of  the  Comitiaci  ought  to 
be  sent  to  attend  our  Comitatus  [at  Bavenna],  do 
BO  at  your  own  discretion,  retaining  those  whom 
you  think  proper  to  retain  at  Bome.  Let  there  be 
an  alternation,  however,  that  one  set  of  men  be  not 
worn  out  with  continuous  labour,  while  the  others 
are  rusting  in  idleness.' 


3a.   Formula  of  the  Master  of  the  Mint. 

FonxraU      *  Great  is  the  crime  of  tampering  with  the  coinage ; 
I^Q^^   a  crime  against  the  many — whose  buying  and  selling 
Commii-  ig  disturbed  by  it ;  and  a  crime  and  a  sacrilege  against 
us,  whose  image  is  impressed  on  the  coins. 

'Let  everything  be  pure  and  unalloyed  which  bears 
the  impress  of  our  Serenity.  Let  the  flame  of  gold  be 
pale  and  unmixed,  let  the  colour  of  silver  smile  with 
its  gracious  whiteness,  let  the  ruddy  copper  retain  its 
native  glow. 

'Coins  are  to  keep  their  full  weight.  They  used 
to  pass  current  by  weight,  not  by  tale,  whence  the 
words  for  profit  and  expenditure*.  Pecunia  was 
named  from  cattle  (pecus).  You  must  see  that  our 
money  does  not  return   to  this   low  condition.     King 

^  '  Priscipem  noBtnmi  eardiualem*  (obeerve  tlui  xue  of  the  word), 
s  <  Compendium  et  ditpendiom*  (from  pendere,  to  weigh). 
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ServiuB  first  used  stamped  money.  Take  then  the 
care  of  the  mint;  hold  it  for  five  years,  and  be  very 
careful  how  you  administer  it.' 

33.    fobmula  respectino  the  ambassadors  of 
Various  Nations. 

*  Since    it    is    important    that    when    ambassadors  Fonnulft 
return   to   their   country  they   should   feel  that  tteyj^^_ 
have   been  well   treated  in   ours,   hand   the   enclosed  tiom 
d(mc€fwr  (humanitas),  and  a  certain  quantity  of  fodder  gi^r^Qi' 
for    their    horses,    to    the    ambassadors    of   such   and 

such  a  nation.  Nothing  pleases  those  who  have 
commenced  their  return  journey  better  than  speeding 
them  on  their  way.' 

34.    Formula  op  Summons  to  the  King's  Court 
(unsolicited). 

'  We  summon  you  by  these  presents  to  our  Comitatus,  Fonniiia 
that   you   may  have    an    extraordinary  pleasure.     ^  uJ^ 
brisk  therefore,  and  come  on  such  a  day  to  such  aq^oAm 
city.    Our  Palace  longs  for  the  presence  of  good  men,  dirfgit?* 
and   Ood   puts    it   into   our   hearts    to   give    them    a 
cordial  reception.' 

35.  Formula  op  Summons  to  the  Court  (solicited). 

*  It  is    a    sign  of  a  good   conscience   to   seek  theFoniraU 
presence  of  a  just  ruler;    it  is   only  good  deeds  that^^,^!^ 
crave    the    light    of   the    sun.     Come    then    speedily.  q"*« 
We  consider  our  own  glory  augmented  when  we   seeJoneedi- 
noble  men  flocking  to  our  obedience.'  ^^* 

36.    Formula  granting  temporary  Leave  op 

Absence.  j.^^ 

*A11  men  require   change:    even  honey  cloys   fi^ft^^^J^JJ^ 
a  time.    We  therefore  give  you  leave  to  visit  suchtempuB. 

z  % 
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a  Province  and  remain  there  so  many  months,  with 
the  understanding  that  when  they  are  over  you 
return  to  the  City.  If  it  be  tedious  to  live  always 
in  the  City,  how  much  more  to  live  long  in  the 
country!  But  we  gladly  give  you  this  holiday,  not 
that  Borne  should  be  deserted,  but  that  absence  from 
her  may  commend  her  to  you  all  the  more.' 


37.     FOBMULA  CONFERRING  THE  RaNK   OF  A 

Spectabilis. 

SpecUbi-  'Wishing  to  bestow  the  right  honours  on  the 
***'  right  man  among  our  subjects,  we  decorate  you 
with  the  splendour  of  a  Spectahilh,  that  ypu  may 
know  that  your  opinion  is  duly  respected^  at  all 
public  meeting-places,  when  you  take  your  honoured 
seat  among  the  nobles.' 


38.   Formula  coNFERRiNa  the  Rank  of  a 
Clarissimus. 

Clarisri-  'The  desire  of  praise  is  a  good  thing,  and  leads 
"**"*•  to  the  increase  of  virtue.  Receive  the  honour  of 
the  ClariasiTnatus,  as  a  testimony  to  the  excellence 
of  your  past  life  and  a  pledge  of  your  future 
prosperity.  Observe,  you  are  not  called  Clarua,  but 
Clarisaimus.  Everything  that  is  most  excellent  may 
be  believed  of  him  who  is  saluted  by  such  a  splendid 
superlative.' 

39.    Formula  bestowing  'Police  Protection.' 

Toitio         'Though  it  seems  superfluous  to  grant  special  pro- 

j^^jj,   tection  to  any  of  our  subjects,  since  all  are  shielded  by 

the   laws,   yet  moved  by  your   cry  for  help  we   are 

willing  to  relieve  you  and  to  give   you  as   a  strong 

'  'SpectandMn,*  an  allnBion  to  the  derivation  of  spectabili*. 
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tower  of  defence  the  shelter  of  our  name^,  into  which 
you  may  retire  when  wounded  by  the  assaults  of 
your  enemies.  This  defence  will  avail  you  alike 
against  the  hot-headed  onslaughts  [of  the  Ooths]  and 
the  ruinous  chicanery  [of  the  Romans]*;  but  you 
must  beware  that  you,  who  have  thus  had  to  solicit 
the  help  of  the  law,  do  not  yourself  set  law  at  defiance 
by  refusing  to  appear  in  answer  to  a  summons. 

'That  our  royal  protection  be  not  a  mere  name,  we 
appoint  A  and  B  to  protect  you  by  their  fidelity  and 
diligence,  the  former  against  the  Ooths,  and  the  latter 
against  the  Romans^.  If  any  one  hereafter  attempt 
any  act  of  induUitdS  against  you,  you  will  see  your 
desire  upon  your  enemies.* 

[This  important  letter  is  commented  upon  at  some 
length  by  Dahn  ('Konige  der  Germanen'  iii.  125-127). 
I  am  not  sure  that  he  is  right  in  stating  that  Tuitio 
against  a  Ooth  would  necessarily  be  given  by  means 
of  a  Sajo,  though  evidently  this  was  often  the  rank 
of  the  officer  employed.] 


40.    Formula  for  the  Confirmation  of  Marriage 
AND  THE  Legitimation  of  Offspring. 

'An  eternal  benefit  is  that  which  is  bestowed  on  aDeMi^ 
man's  offspring ;  and  hard  is  the  lot  of  him  who,  bom  ^^J^? 
with  a  stain  on  his  name,  finds  his  troubles  prepared  as  uido  et 
soon  as  he  comes  forth  to  the  light  of  day.  legitime 

*  You  pray  that  the  woman  whom  you  have  loved  but  ^^*^' 
not  married  may  receive  the  honour  of  wedlock,  and 
that  your  children  by  her  may  attain  the  name  of  heirs. 
We  grant  your  request,  and  ordain  that  your  mistress 

'  *  Tuitio  nostri  nominiB.* 

'  '  VAlidiiainuun  tuirem  contra  inciviles  impetiu  et  oonventionalia  d&- 
trimenta.' 

'  '  PraeBentis  beneficii  jusrione  advenoB  Gothis  iUa»  advenas  Romanos 
ilia,  £Mnle  te  fidee  et  diligentia  ciutodiet*  ('  ooatodivit*  is  sorely  an  error). 
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shall  be  your  lawful  wife,  and  the  children  whom  you 
love  and  whom  Nature  has  given  you,  your  successors.' 

[Some  of  the  maxims  of  this  letter  can  hardly  have 
obtained  the  approval  of  the  author  after  he  'entered 
religion.'] 

41.    Formula  confebbing  the  Bights  of  Full  Age. 

Aeutii  <An  honourable  boast  is  contained  in  the  suit  for 
'Wema  aetatis.  In  it  a  young  man  says,  "Give  me 
those  rights  which  my  stability  of  character  warrants, 
though  my  age  does  not  as  yet  entitle  me  to  them." 

*  Thus  you  refuse  the  protection  which  the  law  throws 
round  the  years  of  weakness,  and  this  is  as  bold  a  thing 
as  any  man  can  do.  We  grant  your  request;  and  if  you 
can  prove  that  you  have  come  to  the  age  at  which  "  venia 
aetatis "  should  be  asked  for,  we  ordain  that,  with  the 
proper  formalities  which  have  been  of  old  provided  in 
this  matter  ^,  you  shall  be  admitted  to  all  the  rights  of  an 
adult,  and  that  your  dispositions  of  property,  whether  in 
city  or  country,  shall  be  held  valid  *.  You  must  exhibit 
that  steadfastness  of  character  which  you  claim^  You 
say  that  you  will  not  be  caught  by  the  snares  of  designing 
men;  and  you  must  remember  that  now  to  deny  the  ful- 
filment of  your  promise  will  become  a  much  more  serious 
matter  than  heretofore.' 

42.    Formula  of  an  Edict  to  the  Quaestor  order- 

Edictum  ING  THE  PeRSON  WHO  ASKS  FOR  THE  PROTECTION  OF 

towmT*  ^  ^^^^  "^^  ^^^^  Bail. 

utipje         *  Heavy  charges  are  sometimes  brought  against  the 

spondere  ./  o  o         — o 

debeat  Sajones  whom  with  the  best  intentions  we  have  granted 
Sajonem  ^^^  ^®  protection  of  our  wealthy  subjects.  We  are  told 
meretur.  that  the  valour  of  the  Sajo  is  employed  not  merely  for 

^  '  Ut  in  foro  oompetenti  es  quae  in  hii  caoni  reTerendft  legom  dictat 
Antiqnitas  Bolenniter  aotitentnr.* 

*  '  Ito  ut  in  alienmndiB  nuticiB  vel  nrbanis  praediii  oonstitationain  ser- 
vitus  anctoritM.* 
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the  protection  of  him  to  whom  he  is  assigned,  but  for 
illegal  violence  and  rapine  against  that  person  s  enemies. 
Thus  our  remedy  becomes  itself  a  disease.  To  guard 
against  this  perversion  of  our  beneficent  designs  we 
ordain  that  anyone  asking  for  the  guardianship  of  a 
brave  Sajo  against  violence  with  whidi  he  feels  himself 
unable  to  cope,  shall  give  a  penal  bond  to  our  Officium, 
with  this  condition,  that  if  the  Sajo^  who  is  assigned 
to  him  shall  exceed  our  orders  by  any  improper  violence, 
he  himself  shall  pay  by  way  of  fine  so  many  pounds  of 
gold,  and  shall  make  satisfaction  for  the  damage  sus- 
tained by  his  adversary  as  well  as  for  the  expenses  of 
his  journey  [to  obtain  redress].  For  our  wish  is  to 
repress  uncivil  dispositions,  not  to  injure  the  innocent. 
As  for  the  Sajo  who  shall  have  wilfully  transgressed  the 
limit  of  our  commands,  he  shall  lose  his  donative,  and 
— which  is  the  heaviest  of  all  punishments — our  Cetvour 
also.  Nor  will  we  entrust  any  further  duty  to  him  who 
has  been  the  violator  rather  than  the  executor  of  our  will.' 


43.    Formula  approving  the  Appointment  op  a 
Clerk  in  the  Record-Office. 

'  At  the  suggestion  of  the  Tribune  of  the  Cartarii —  ProUto- 
to  whom  the  whole  ofiice  pays  fitting  reverence— we  ^^^J^ 
bestow  upon  you  the  title  of  a  Cartarius.     Flee  avarice 
and  avoid  all  unjust  gains.' 

[This  letter  gives  no  information  as  to  the  duties  of  a 
Cartarius,  or,  as  he  is  called  in  the  Codes,  Cartularius.] 

44.    Formula  for  the  Grant  op  Public  Property 
ON  Condition  of  Improvement*. 

*  He  who  seeks  to  become  owner  of  public  property  ^^?" 
can  only  justify  his  claim  by  making  the  squalid  beau-  W 

'  '  Sajus  *  in  the  original,  and  so  in  the  next  place  where  it  oocnn. 
s  Fonnnla  de  Gompetitoribus  ie  the  somewhat  obflcore  title  of  thii  docu- 
ment, which  might  perhaps  be  compared  to  onr  Gommoni*  Endosure  Acts. 
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iiful,  and  by  adorning  the  waste.  Therefore,  as  you 
desire  it,  we  confer  upon  you  as  your  full  property  such 
and  such  a  place,  reserving  all  mineral  rights — brass, 
lead,  marbles — should  any  such  be  found  therein;  but 
we  do  this  on  the  understanding  that  you  will  restore  to 
beauty  that  which  has  become  shabby  by  age  and  neglect. 
It  is  the  part  of  a  good  citizen  to  adorn  the  face  of  his 
city,  and  you  may  securely  transmit  to  your  posterity 
that  which  your  own  labour  has  accomplished^.' 

45.     FoBMULA   OP  Remission  of  Taxes  where  the 

Taxpayer   has  only  one    House,   too    heavily 

Assessed. 

PoimulA      *You  complain  that  the  land-tax  (tributum)  levied 

■as^rSe^  upon  your  holding  (possessio)  in  such  a  Province  is  so 

veturei   heavy  that  all  your  means  are  swallowed  up  in  the 

qui  uiuun  .  ,  . 

swamp  of  indebtedness,  and  that  more  is  claimed  by  the 


posBidet   tax-collectors  than  can  be  obtained  from  the  soil  by  the 

praegrir  •' 

vatam.  husbandman.  You  might,  by  surrendering  the  property 
altogether,  escape  from  this  miserable  necessity  which  is 
making  you  a  slave  rather  than  a  landowner ;  but  since 
the  Imperial  laws  (sacratissimae  leges)  give  us  the  power 
to  relieve  a  man  of  moderate  fortune  in  such  circum- 
stances, our  Greatness,  which  always  hath  the  cause  of 
justice  at  heart,  decrees  by  these  presents  that  if  the  case 
be  as  you  say,  the  liability  for  the  payment  of  so  many 
solidi  on  behalf  of  the  aforesaid  property  shall  be  can- 
celled in  the  public  archives,  and  that  this  shall  be  done 
so  thoroughly  that  there  shall  be  no  trace  of  it  left  in 
any  copy  of  the  taxing-rolls  by  which  the  charge  may 
be  revived  at  a  future  day  ^.* 

^  '  Secoms  etiam  ad  posteroe  tranaiuissarus,  quod  proprio  fiierit  labore 
compositum.* 

>  *  Decerniinus  ut,  a.  ita  est,  tot  solidos  tributario  supradiotae  possessio- 
nis  ...  ita  faciatis  de  vasariis  publicis  diligenter  abradi  ut  hujus  rei 
duplarum  vestigium  non  debeat  inveniri.'  Cf.  what  is  said  by  ETagrius 
(iii.  39)  of  the  proceedings  of  Anastasius  at  the  time  of  the  abolition  of  the 
Chrysargyron. 
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46.  Formula  legitimating  Marriage  with  a  First 

Cousin. 

*  After  the  laws  of  the  two  tables,  Moses  adds  the  laws  Formnla 
wherein  God  forbids  marriages  between  near  kindred,  to  2^^^' 
guard  against  incest  and  provide  for  a  wise  admixture  of  legitimA 
divers  strains  of  blood  ^. 

*  These  commands  have  been  extended  to  remoter 
degrees  of  relationship  by  the  wise  men  of  old,  who  have 
however  reserved  to  the  Prince  the  power  of  gi-anting 
dispensations  from  the  rule  in  the  cases  (not  likely  to  be 
fi^uent)  where  first  cousins  (by  the  mother  s  side)  seek 
to  intermarry. 

'  Acting  on  this  wise  principle  we  permit  you  to  marry 
C  D,  if  she  is  of  no  nearer  kinship  to  you  than  first 
cousin.  By  God's  favour  may  you  have  legitimate  heirs 
frt>m  this  marriage,  which,  our  consent  having  been 
obtained,  is  not  blameable  but  praiseworthy.' 

47.  Formula  addressed  to  the  Praetorian  Prae- 

FECT    DIRECTING  THE    SaLE    OF    THE    PROPERTY  OF 

A  Curialis. 

^  It  is  the  hard  lot  of  human  nature  often  to  be  injured  FonnnU 
by  the  very  things  which  were  intended  as  remedies.  J^^*" 
The  prohibition  against  the  sale  of  the  property  of  a  ^t  sub 
Curialis  was  intended  for  his  protection,  and  to  enable  cnrialls 
him  fearlessly  to  discharge  his  share  of  the  public  bur-  P"^* 
dens.    In  some  cases,  however,  where  he  has  contracted 
large  debts,  this  prohibition  simply  prevents  him  from 
saving  anything  out  of  the  gulf  of  indebtedness.     You 
have  the  power,  afber  making  due   enquiry  into   the 
circumstances,  to  authorise  the  sale  of  such  a  property. 
You  have  the  power;  but  as  the  proceeding  is  an  unusual 
one,  to  guard  you  against  any  odium  to  which  it  may 
expose  you,  we  fortify  your  Eminence  by  this  our  present 

*  '  Ne  dilationem  proyidam  in  genus  extraneum  non  haberent.* 
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command.  Let  the  Cuiialis  who  petitions  for  this  relief 
satisfy  yon  as  to  the  cause  of  his  losses,  that  it  may  be 
shown  that  they  are  really  the  result  of  circumstances 
beyond  his  own  control,  not  due  to  his  own  bad 
character. 

'  Wisely  has  Antiquity  laid  upon  yov,  the  responsibility 
of  deciding  cases  of  this  kind,  you  whose  advantage  lies 
in  the  maintenance  of  the  Curia.  For  by  whom  could 
its  burdens  be  borne,  if  the  nerves  of  the  communities 
should  everywhere  be  seen  to  be  severed  ^  ? ' 

^  '  Qrupropter  provide  vobii  permisit  aatiquitM  de  ilU  oaoM  deoemere, 
ooi  est  utile  Curiain  cnstodire.  A  qnibui  enim  xnimift  petuemnt  nutineri, 
si  eivitatom  nervi  paidiii  TideAntur  abicidi.' 


BOOK  VIIL 


CONTAINING  THIRTY-THREE  LETTERS,  ALL  WRIT- 
TEN IN  THE  NAME  OF  ATHALARIC  THE  KINO, 
EXCEPT  THE  ELEVENTH,  WHICH  IS  WRITTEN 
IN  THE  NAME  OF  TULUM. 


I.    Kino  Athalakic  to  the  Emperor  Justin 
(A.D.  526). 

[Some  MSS.  read  Justimano,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  Hie  ae- 
that  Justino  is  the  right  reading.     Athalaric's  accession  ^^ 
took  place  August  30, 526 ;  the  death  of  Justin,  August  i,  l^o  <m- 
527.    Justinian  was  associated  with  his  uncle  in  thet^the 
Empire,  April  i,  527.]  ^^^ 

'Most  earnestly  do  I  seek  your  friendship,  oh  most 
clement  of  Princes,  who  are  made  even  more  illustrious 
by  the  wide  extension  of  your  favours  than  by  the 
purple  robe  and  the  kingly  throne.  On  this  friendship 
I  have  an  hereditary  claim.  My  father  was  adorned  by 
you  with  the  palm-enwoven  robe  of  the  Consul  [Eutha- 
ric,  Consul  519]  and  adopted  as  a  son  in  arms,  a  name 
which  I,  as  one  of  a  younger  generation,  could  more 
fittingly  receive  \  My  grandfather  ako  received  curule 
honours  from  you  ^  in  your  city.     Love  and  friendship 

*  The  text  ii  evidently  oorrnpt  here:  'Genitor  meiu  desiderio  qnoque 
oonoordiae  factiu  eet  per  arma  filioa,  quia  unis  nobis  pene  Tidebatnr 
aeqnaeyiiB.*  The  inggested  reading,  'qnamyiB  vobis,*  does  not  entirely 
remoye  the  difficulty. 

'  That  is,  of  oonne.  not  from  Jnstin  himself  but  from  his  predeoessors. 
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should  pass  from  parents  to  their  offspring,  while  hafted 
should  be  buried  in  the  tomb ;  and  therefore  with  con- 
fidence, as  one  who  by  reason  of  my  tender  years  cannot 
be  an  object  of  suspicion  to  you,  and  as  one  whose  ances- 
tors you  have  already  known  and  cherished,  I  claim  from 
you  your  friendship  on  the  same  compacts  and  condi- 
tions on  which  your  renowned  predecessors  granted  it  to 
my  lord  and  grandfather  of  Divine  memory  ^.  It  will  be 
to  me  something  better  than  dominion  to  have  the  friend- 
ship of  so  excellent  and  so  mighty  a  ruler.  My  ambassa- 
dors (A  and  B)  will  open  the  purport  of  their  commis- 
sion more  fully  to  your  Serenity/ 

2.    Kino  Athalario  to  the  Senate  of  the  City  op 
Rome  on  his  Accession  (a.d.  526). 

To  the  *  Great  must  be  the  joy  of  aU  orders  of  the  State  at 
^'  hearing  of  the  accession  of  a  new  ruler,  above  all  of  a 
peaceful  succession,  without  war,  without  sedition,  with- 
out loss  of  any  kind  to  the  Republic. 

'  Such  has  been  our  succession  to  our  grandfather.  On 
account  of  the  glory  of  the  Amal  race,  which  yields  to 
none  *,  the  hope  of  our  youth  has  been  prefeiTed  to  the 
merits  of  aU  others.  The  chiefs,  glorious  in  council  and 
in  war,  have  flocked  to  recognise  us  as  King  so  gladly, 
so  unmurmuringly,  that  it  seems  like  a  Divine  inspira- 
tion, and  the  kingdom  has  been  changed  as  one  changes 
a  garment. 

'  The  institution  of  royalty  is  consolidated  when  power 
thus  passes  from  one  generation  to  another,  and  when  a 
good  prince  lives  again,  not  in  statues  of  brass  but  in 
the  lineaments  and  the  character  of  his  descendants. 

'The    general    consent    of   Goths    and   Romans    [at 

^  '  Ut  amicitiam  nobia  illis  pactis,  illis  conditionibus  conoedatis,  quae  cum 
divae  memoriae  domino  avo  nostro  indytos  decessores  vestros  constat  ha- 
buisse/ 

3  <  Quoniam  qaaevis  daritas  generis  Amalis  cedit.* 
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Eavenna]  has  crowned  us  King,  and  they  have  confirmed 
their  allegiance  by  an  oath.  You,  though  separated 
from  us  by  space,  are,  we  know,  as  near  to  us  in  heart 
as  they ;  and  we  call  upon  you  therefore  to  follow  their 
example.  We  all  know  that  the  most  excellent  fathers 
of  the  Senate  love  their  King  more  fervently  than  other 
ranks  of  the  State,  in  proportion  to  the  greater  benefits 
which  they  have  received  at  his  hand. 

*  And  since  one  should  never  enter  your  Curia  empty- 
handed,  we  have  sent  our  Count,  the  Illustrious  Sigismer, 
with  certain  persons  to  administer  the  oath  to  you.  If 
you  have  any  requests  to  make  to  us  which  shall  be  for 
the  common  benefit  of  the  Republic,  make  them  through 
him,  and  they  are  granted  beforehand.' 


3.    King  Athalaric  to  the  Roman  People 
(a.d.  536). 

*  If  a  stranger  to  the  royal  line  were  succeeding  to  the  To  the 
throne,  you  might  doubt  whether  the  friendship  between  ^f  R^e. 
him  and  you  would  endure,  and  might  look  for  a  reversal 
of  the  policy  of  his  predecessors.  But  now  the  person  of 
the  King  only,  not  his  policy,  is  changed.  We  are 
determined  to  follow  the  revered  maxims  of  our  prede- 
cessor, and  to  load  with  even  more  abundant  benefits 
those  whom  he  most  kindly  defended. 

'Everything  was  so  ordered  by  our  glorious  grand- 
father that  on  his  death  the  glad  consent  of  Goths  called 
us  to  our  kingdom;  and  that  no  doubt  might  remain 
upon  the  matter  they  pledged  themselves  by  an  oath 
most  cordially  taken,  to  accept  us  as  their  ruler.  We 
invite  you  to  follow  their  example,  and  like  Trajan,  we, 
the  Sovereign,  in  whose  name  all  oaths  are  made,  will 
also  swear  to  you.  The  bearers  of  this  letter  will  receive 
your  sworn  promise,  and  will  give  you  ours,  "  by  the 
Lord's  help  to  observe  justice  and  fair  clemency,  the 
nourisher  of  the  nations ;  that  Qoths  and  Romans  shall 
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meet  with  impartial  treatment  at  our  hands ;  and  that 
there  shall  be  no  other  division  between  the  two  nations, 
except  that  they  undergo  the  labours  of  war  for  the 
common  benefit,  while  y<m  are  increased  in  numbers  by 
your  peaceable  inhabitancy  of  the  City  of  Bome^." 
Raise  then  your  spirits,  and  hope  for  even  better  things 
and  more  tranquillity,  imder  God's  blessing,  from  our 
reign  than  from  that  of  our  predecessor/ 

4*    King  Athalaric  to  all  the  Romans  settled  in 
Italy  and  the  Dalmatias  (a.d.  526). 

To  the  '  He  who  hears  of  a  change  in  the  ruler  is  apt  to  fear 
in  Italy  ^^^  ^^  ^^7  ^  ^  change  for  the  worse ;  and  a  new  King 
amd  DaI-  who  makes  no  kind  promises  at  his  accession  is  supposed 
to  be  harbouring  designs  of  severity.  We  therefore  in- 
form you  that  we  have,  received  the  oaths  of  Gk)ths  and 
Romans  and  are  ready  to  receive  yours,  which  we  doubt 
not  you  will  willingly  offer.'  [The  rest  as  in  the  preced- 
ing letters.] 

5.    King  Athalario  to  all  the  Goths  settled  in 
Italy  (a.d.  526). 

ToAe  'Gladly  would  we  have  announced  to  you  the  pro- 
longed life  of  our  lord  and  grandfather ;  but  inasmuch  as 
he  has  been  withdrawn  by  hard  fate  from  us  who  loved 
him,  he  has  substituted  us,  by  Divine  command,  as  heirs 
of  his  kingdom,  that  through  us  his  successors  in  blood, 
he  might  make  the  benefits  which  he  has  conferred  on 
you  perpetual  And  in  truth  we  hope  not  only  to  defend 
but  to  increase  the  blessings  wrought  by  him.    All  the 

^  '  JoBtitiam  nos  et  aequabilem  olementUm,  quae  populos  nutrit,  ja- 
vante  domino,  cuBtodire  et  QothU  JRotnanisque  apud  nos  jut  esse  com- 
mune, neo  aliud  inter  vos  esse  divisum,  niri  qnod  ill!  labores  bellioos  pro 
oomniani  ntilitate  subeunt,  tob  antem  civitatis  Romanae  habitatio  quieta 
multiplicat.*  I  do  not  consider  that  the  words  in  Italics,  taken  with  the 
context,  are  irreconcilable  with  Dahn*s  view  that  the  Groths  were  stiU,  to 
a  certain  extent,  under  Gothic  law. 


Qoths. 
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Qoths  in  the  Royal  City  [Bavenna]  have  taken  the  oaths 
to  us.  Do  you  do  the  same  by  this  Count  whom  we  send 
to  you. 

'  Beoeive  then  a  name  which  ever  brought  prosperity 
to  your  race,  the  royal  offshoot  of  the  Amals,  the  sprout 
of  the  Balthae  \  a  childhood  dad  in  purple.  Ye  are  they 
by  whom,  with  Gkxi's  help,  our  ancestors  were  borne  to 
such  a  height  of  honour,  and  obtained  an  ever  higher 
place  amid  the  serried  ranks  of  kings  K' 

6.  Kino  Athalaric  to  Liberius,  Praetorian  Prae- 

FECT  OF   THE  GaULS  (a.D.  526). 

'  You  will  be  grieved  to  hear  of  the  death  of  our  lord  To  the 
and  grandfather  of  glorious  memory,  but  will  be  com-  ofoJJS?' 
forted  in  learning  that  he  is  succeeded  by  his  descendant. 
Thus,  by  Qod's  command,  did  he  arrange  matters,  associ- 
ating us  as  lords  in  the  throne  of  his  royalty,  in  order 
that  he  might  leave  his  kingdom  at  peace,  and  that  no 
revolution  might  trouble  it  after  his  death.' 

[Invitation  to  take  the  oath,  as  in  previous  letters.] 

7.  King  Athalario  to  all  the  Provincials  settled 

IN  Gaul  (a.d.  5116). 

'  Our  grandfather  of  glorious  memory  is  dead,  but  we  To  the 
have  succeeded  him,  and  will  faithfully  repay,  both  on  ^^S^ 
his  account  and  our  own,  the  loyalty  of  our  subjects.         of  Ath*- 

'  So  unanimous  was  the  acclamation  of  our  [Italian]  ^^^' 
subjects  when  we  succeeded  to  the  throne,  that  the  thing 
seemed  to  be  of  God  rather  than  of  man. 

^  '  Amalomm  regalem  proeapiem,  Balthenm  gennen.*  I  know  not  how 
Athalario  had  any  blood  of  the  Balths  in  his  veinB.  The  other  reading, 
<  blattenm,*  gives  the  same  idea  as  the  foUowing  daiise,  *  in£uitiam  purpa- 
ratam.' 

'  '  Inter  tarn  prolixam  ordinem  Begmn  suscepemnt  semper  angmenta.' 
Periiaps  we  should  translate  'by  such  a  long  line  of  (Amal)  kiogs  ob- 
tained advancement  for  their  nation ; '  but  the  meaning  is  not  vety  olear. 
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*  We  now  invite  you  to  follow  their  example,  that  the 
Qoths  may  give  their  oath  to  the  Romans,  and  the 
Bomans  may  confirm  it  by  a  Sacramentum  to  the  Goths, 
that  they  are  unanimously  devoted  to  our  King/ 

*  Thus  will  your  loyalty  be  made  manifest,  and  concord 
and  justice  flourish  among  you.' 

[There  is  an  appearance  of  mutuality  about  this  oath  of 
allegiance  as  between  Goths  and  Romans,  not  merely  by 
both  to  Athalaric,  which  we  have  not  had  in  the  previous 
letters.] 

8.   King  Athalaric  to  Victorinus,  Vir  Venerabilis 
AND  Bishop  ^  (a.d.  526). 

To  *  Saluting  you  with   all  the  veneration  due  to  your 

VictS-  character  and  office,  we  inform  you  with  grief  of  the 
niM.  death  of  our  lord  and  grandfather.  But  your  sadness 
will  be  moderated  when  you  hear  that  his  kingdom  is 
continued  in  us.  Favour  us  with  your  prayers,  that  the 
King  of  Heaven  may  confirm  to  us  the  kingdom,  subdue 
foreign  nations  before  us,  forgive  us  our  sins,  and 
propitiously  preserve  aU  that  He  was  pleased  to  bestow 
on  our  ancestors.  Let  your  Holiness  exhort  all  the  Pro- 
vincials to  concord.' 

9.    King  Athalaric  to  Tulum,  Patrician. 

Pndset  <As  our  grandfather  used  to  refresh  his  mind  and 
^Ijo  i^' strengthen  his  judgment  by  intercourse  with  you,  so, 
nis^  to  cL  fortiori,  may  we  in  our  tender  years  do  the  same. 
iriciAte.  We  therefore  make  you,  by  this  present  letter.  Patrician, 
that  the  counsels  which  you  give  us  may  not  seem  to 
proceed  from  any  unknown  and  obscure  source. 

'  Greece  adorned  our  hero  [Tulum]  with  the  chlamys 
and  the  painted  silken  buskin ;  and  the  Eastern  peoples 

^  BaroniuB  sajB  (viL  121):  '  Cujainam  Eodedae  Antiitei  faerit  VictorinnB 
ignoratur.*  From  the  tone  of  the  letter  one  may  conjecture  that  Victorinua 
waB  a  Biihop  in  Gaul. 
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yearned  to  see  him,  because  for  some  reason  civic  virtues 
are  most  prized  in  him  who  is  believed  to  be  of  warlike 
disposition  \  Contented  with  this  repayment  of  honour 
he  laboured  with  unwearied  devotion  for  foreign  coun- 
tries (?),  and  with  his  relations  (or  parents)  he  deigned  to 
offer  his  obedience  to  the  Sovereign,  who  was  begotten  of 
the  stock  of  so  many  Kings  ^. 

[After  some  very  obscure  sentences,  in  which  the  writer 
appears  to  be  celebrating  the  praises  of  Theodoric,  he 
turns  to  Tulum,  of  whom  he  has  hitherto  spoken  in  the 
third  person,  and  addresses  him  as  you.] 

'  His  toil  so  formed  your  character  that  we  have  the 
less  need  to  labour.  With  you  he  discussed  the  sure 
blessings  of  peace,  the  doubtAil  gains  of  war ;  and — rare 
boon  from  a  wise  Eang — ^to  you,  in  his  anxiety,  he  con- 
fidently opened  all  the  secrets  of  his  breast.  You,  how- 
ever, responded  fully  to  his  trust.  You  never  put  him 
off  with  doubtful  answers.  Ever  patient  and  truthful, 
you  won  the  entire  confidence  of  your  Eang,  and  dared 
even,  hardest  of  all  tasks,  to  argue  against  him  for  his 
own  good. 

'Thus  did  your  noble  deeds  justify  your  alliance 
with  the  Amal  race  [apparently  he  has  received  an 
Amal  princess  in  marriage],  and  thus  did  you  become 
worthy  to  be  joined  in  common  fame  with  Qensemund, 
a  man  whose  praises   the   whole   world   should   sing, 

^  "BrchMy  Tnlnm  had  gone  on  some  embaMy  to  Constantinople. 

*  '  Hao  igitnr  honoris  remuneratione  oontentns,  pro  exteris  partibus  inde« 
fessa  derotione  laboravit :  et  praestare  cnm  snis  parentibus  principi  dign»- 
batnr  obseqniun,  qui  tantorom  regom  fuerat  stiipe  prooreatns.'  This 
sentence  is  fall  of  difficulties.  What  can  he  mean  by  the  labour  'pro 
exteris  partibus t'  Who  is  the  'Princeps*  whom  Tulum  deigns  to  serye: 
the  Eastern  Emperor  or  Theodoric  f  Above  sll,  who  is  '  tantorum  r^gum 
stirpe  prooreatus  f  *  I  think  the  turn  of  the  sentence  requires  that  it  should 
be  Tulum;  but  Bahn  has  evidently  not  so  understood  it^  for  in  his 
Konige  der  Germanen  (iii  2^,  30)  he  makes  Tulum  a  conspicuous  example 
of  a  man  not  of  noble  birth  raised  to  high  dignity,  and  says  that  the  two 
long  letters  about  him  in  the  Variae  contain  no  aUusion  to  illustrious 
descent. 

A  a 
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a  man  only  made  son  by  adoption  in  arms  to  the  Eling, 
yet  who  exhibited  such  fidelity  to  the  Amals  that  he 
transferred  it  even  to  their  heirs,  although  he  was  him- 
self sought  for  to  be  crowned^.  Therefore  will  his  fame 
live  for  ever,  so  long  as  the  Gbthic  name  endures. 

*  We  look  for  even  nobler  things  £rom  you,  because  you 
are  allied  to  us  by  race.' 

[A  singularly  obscure,  vapid,  and  ill-written  letter. 
The  allusion  to  Gensemund  seems  introduced  on  purpose 
to  bewilder  the  reader.] 

lo.  EiNa  Athalabio  to  the  Senate  of  the  City 
OF  Bohe. 

[On  the  elevation  of  Tulum  to  the  Patriciate.] 

The  ttina  « We  are  conferring  new  lustre  on  your  body  by  the 
promotion  of  Tulum.  A  man  sprung  from  the  noblest 
stock  ^  he  early  undertook  the  duties  of  attendance  in  the 
King's  bedchamber^  a  difficult  post,  where  the  knowledge 
that  you  share  the  secret  counsels  of  royalty  itself  exposes 
you  to  enmity. 

'  In  the  dawn  of  manhood  he  went  forth  with  our  army 
to  the  war  of  Sirmium  [a.d.  504],  showed  what  one  of 
our  young  nobles  bred  in  peace  could  do  in  war, 
triumphed  over  the  Huns^,  and  gave  to  slaughter  the 
Bulgarians,  terrible  to  the  whole  world.  Such  warriors 
do  even  our  nurseries  send  forth :  thus  does  the  prepa- 

^  'Ezstat  gentis  Gothioae  hojaB  probitatis  ezeimpliim :  GkBfl«nimdiiB 
iUe  toto  orbe  cantabilis,  solum  annis  filixu  faetas,  tanta  Be  AnuJiB  devo- 
tione  oonjnnzit  ut  haeredibns  eornin  onrioBum  exhibuerit  fjunnlatuxDy 
quamviB  ipee  peteretur  ad  return.'  Dabn  (ii.  61  and  iii.  509)  and  K5pke 
(p.  143)  refer  thiB  xnysterionB  affair  of  GeiiBemmid*B  renimeiation  to  the 
interval  after  the  death  of  ThoriBmnnd  (a.d.  416).  Bnt  this  is  mere  eon- 
jeotore.   See  Italy  and  her  Invaders  iii.  8-10. 

'  'Primnm,  qnod  inter  nationes  ezimiam  est,  Grothoram  nobilisdma 
ttirpe  gloriatnr.* 

'  '  Statim  mdes  annoB  ad  saori  cnbicnli  seoreta  portavit.' 

*  We  do  not  hear  &om  the  other  anthoritieB  of  Hans  bdng  engaged  in 
this  war.  In  505  Mnndo  the  Him  was  in  alliance  with  Theodorio  against 
the  Empire. 
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ration  of  a  couiageouB  heart  supersede  the  neoessity  for 
martial  training^. 

'  Retumed  to  the  Court  he  became  the  most  intimate 
counsellor  of  the  King,  who  arranged  with  him  all  his 
plans  for  campaign,  and  so  admitted  him  to  his  most 
secret  thoughts  that  Tulum  could  always  anticipate  how 
Theodorio  would  act  in  every  fresh  conjuncture  of  events ; 
and  it  may  be  said  '*  by  offering  him  counsel  he  ruled 
the  King  V 

'He  then  distinguished  himself  in  the  Gaulish  cam- 
paign [a.d.  508],  where  he  was  already  enrolled  among 
the  generals,  directing  the  campaign  by  his  prudence,  and 
bravely  sharing  its  dangers.  In  the  fierce  fight  which  was 
waged  at  Aries  for  the  possession  of  the  covered  bridge 
across  the  Bhone  ^,  the  bravery  of  our  candidatua  was 
everywhere  conspicuous,  and  he  received  many  honour- 
able wounds,  those  best  and  most  eloquent  champions  of 
a  soldier's  courage. 

*  But  a  general  ought  not  to  be  always  fighting.  I  have 
pleasure  in  relating  his  next  success,  which  was  brilliant 
yet  achieved  without  bloodshed.  When  the  Frank  and 
Burgundian  again  fell  out,  he  was  sent  to  Oaul  [a.d.  523] 
to  defend  our  frontier  from  hostile  incursion.  He  then 
obtained  for  the  Roman  Republic,  without  any  trouble,  a 
whole  Province  while  others  were  fighting.  It  was  a 
triumph  without  a  battle,  a  pahn-branoh  without  toil, 
a  victory  without  slaughter. 

'So  great  were  his  services  in  this  campaign  that 
Theodoric  considered  that  he  ought  to  be  rewarded  by 
the  possession  of  large  lands  in  the  district  which  he  had 
added  to  our  dominions. 

'A  storm  overtook  him  on  his  return  to  Italy:  the 

*  'Tales  mittunt  noskn  conabiila  beUAtores:  no  pwatae  sunt  mMiiiiy 
ubi  exeroetar  animnw.* 

*  <  Et  miniatnuido  oGfiuiliiim  r^gebat  ipM  Reetorem.' 

'  '  Arelate  est  dvitas  supra  nndas  Rhodani  oonstitata,  quae  in  Orientia 
proepectum  tabulaium  pontem  per  nunoupaii  fluminis  dorsa  transmittat.' 

A  a  !Z 
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Temembranoe  of  the  Tanished  danger  of  that  storm  is 
sweet  to  OS  now^  In  the  wide,  foaming  sea  his  ship 
was  swallowed  up.  He  had  to  save  himself  by  rowing ; 
the  sailors  perished ;  he  alone  with  the  dear  pledge  of  his 
love  [one  child?]  escaped.  Theodoric  rushed  to  the  shore, 
and  would  have  dashed  into  the  waves  to  save  his  friend, 
but  had  the  delight  of  receiving  him  unharmed,  saved 
manifestly  by  Divine  protection  for  his  present  honours. 
'  Favour  then.  Conscript  Fathers,  the  ambition  of  our 
ca7tdidatu8^  and  open  for  the  man  of  our  choice  the  Hall 
of  Liberty  *.  The  race  of  Bomulus  deserves  to  have  such 
martial  colleagues  as  Tulum.' 

II.  Tulum,  Illustbis  and  Patbician,  to  the  Senate 
OF  THE  City  of  Boue. 

[Note  that  Cassiodorus  has  to  provide  an  elegant 
oration  not  only  for  his  master,  but  for  this  Gk)thic 
fellow-minister  of  State.  See  Dahn's  remarks  on  the 
writer  of  this  letter,  '  Konige  der  Germanen '  iii.  273.] 
Tiiliim*8  'I  pray  you  to  receive  fiEivourably  the  order  of  the 
^^^  King  which  makes  me  a  member  of  your  body. 
Senate.  '  I  have  ever  favoured  the  dignity  of  the  Senate,  as 
if  with  a  prescience  that  I  should  one  day  hold  it. 
When  I  shared  the  counsels  of  Theodoric,  that  chief 
of  Kings,  of  glorious  memory,  I  often  by  my  inter- 
cessions obtained  for  members  of  your  body  Consul- 
ships, Patriciates,  Fraefectiu'es ;  and  now,  behold,  I  am 
similarly  honoured  myself.  Reflect,  I  pray,  that  by 
my  accepting  it,  the  genius  of  the  Patriciate  is  ex- 
alted, since  none  of  my  fellow-countrymen  will  hold 
cheaply  that  rank  in  you  which  he  sees  honoured  in 

1  '  Duerimiiia  dam  felidter  cednnt,  soAyiiBiiDfte  memoriae  sensmn  re- 
linqnnnt.*    Compare  Glandian  (De  Bello  Gretioo  307-8) : 

'An  potins  meminisse  javat  lemperque  viciMdm 
Gandia  praemiBsi  cmnulant  inopma  doloreB.* 
*  'Fayete  nnno  anspiciii  candidati,  et  viriB  noetris  libertatiB  atria  re- 
■erate.* 
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me.  Live  in  security,  by  the  blessing  of  God ;  enjoy 
your  prosperity  with  your  children ;  and  strive,  now  as 
always,  to  show  forth  the  true  Roman  type  of  character. 
I  shall  defend  those  with  whom  I  am  now  associated.' 


la.  King  Athalaric  to  Abator,  Vir  Illustbis. 
[Bestowing  on  him  the  rank  of  Comes  Domesticorum.] 

[I  have  altered  the  order  of  subjects  in  this  letter, 
to  make  it  correspond  with  that  of  time.  There  can- 
not be  much  doubt  that  Arator's  pompoaa  legatio  from 
Dalmatia  was  his  first  introduction  to  the  Court  of 
Theodoric,  and  preceded  his  employment  as  Advocatus.] 

*  By  raising  Tulum  to  the  Patriciate  we  have  provided  Antor 
for  the  military  strength  of  the  State.    Now  must  we  g^t  of 
see  to  it  that  she  is  equally  adorned  by  the  glory  of  tlie  Do- 
letters,  and  for  this  purpose  we  raise  you,  still  in  the"* 
prime  of  life,  to  the  rank  of  Comes  Domesticorvmi.    By 
your  example  it  was   seen  that  eloquence   could   be 
acquired  elsewhere  than  at  Rome,  since  in  your  own 
Province    [probably  Dahnatia]   your  father,  who  was 
an  extremely  learned   man,  taught   you   to   excel   in 
this  art:  a  happy  lot  for  you,  who  obtained  from  your 
father's  love  that  accomplishment  which  most  youths 
have  to  acquire  with  terror  from  a  master. 

'  That  I  may  say  something  here  of  a  very  rechercM 
character^,  I  may  mention  that,  according  to  some, 
letters  were  first  invented  by  Mercury,  who  watched 
the  flight  of  cranes  by  the  Strymon,  and  turned  the 
shapes  assumed  by  their  flying  squadron  into  forms 
expressive  of  the  various  sounds  of  the  human  voice. 

*You  were  sent  upon  a  stately  embassy*  by  the  Pro- 
vincials of  Dalmatia  to  our  grandfather;  and  there, 
not  in  commonplace  words  but  with  a  torrent  of  elo- 


*  '  Ut  aliquid  itadioee  ezquintom  dicere  videamur.* 
'  '  Jnvat  repetere  pomposam  l^gmtionem.* 
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quence,  you  so  set  forth  their  needs  and  the  measuree 
which  would  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  public,  that 
Theodoric,  a  man  of  cautious  temperament,  listened  to 
your  flow  of  words  without  weariness,  and  all  men 
desired  still  to  listen,  when  you  ceased  speaking. 

'  [Since  then]  you  have  filled  the  office  of  Advocate 
in  our  Court  You  might  have  been  a  trier  of  causes 
(Cognitor) :  you  have  preferred  to  be  a  pleader,  though 
to  all  your  advocacy  you  have  brought  so  fair  and 
judicial  a  mind  that  your  eloquence  and  your  zeal  for 
your  client  have  never  exceeded  the  bounds  of  truth.' 

13.  King  Athalaric  to  Ambbosius. 
[Conferring  on  him  the  Quaestorship.] 

[This  Ambrosius,  son  of  Faustinus,  is  apparently  the 
same  to  whom  Ennodius  addressed  his '  Paraenesis  Didas- 
calica,'  containing  some  important  notices  of  Festus, 
Symmachus,  Boethius,  Ceth^us,  and  their  contempora- 
ries. (In  Migne's  *  Patrologia '  Ixiii.  250.)] 
Ambro-  '  A  steady  gradation  of  honours  secures  good  servants 
p^tS  for  the  State.  You  have  already  served  with  credit 
QiuMwtor.  the  office  of  Count  of  the  Private  Largesses.  And  you 
have  also  filled  satisfactorily  the  place  of  a  high  official 
who  was  dismissed  in  disgrace*.  We  now  therefore 
promote  you  to  the  office  of  Quaestor,  and  expect  you 
to  be  the  Pliny  to  the  new  Trajan.  Let  your  eloquent 
tongue  adorn  all  that  we  have  to  say,  and  be  fearless 
in  suggesting  to  us  all  that  is  for  the  welfare  of  the  State. 
A  good  Sovereign  always  allows  his  ministers  to  speak 
to  him  on  behalf  of  justice,  while  it  is  the  sure  mark 
of  a  tyrant  to  refuse  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  the  ancient 
maxims  of  law.    Remember  that  celebrated  saying  of 

^  'Gratiam  qnoqne  loci  altering  invenistL  DictationibuB  enim  probaris 
adhibitm,  com  rit  offensionibaB  alter  ezpulflOB  :  et  ita  luspensmn  honarem 
tnuin  snstinebat  ingenium,  nt  Palatio  non  nneres  decease  Jndioem,  cnjju 
ad  tempuB  abrogatam  cognovimuB  dignitatem.*  I  do  not  think  we  can  bkj 
from  this  what  the  office  temporarily  filled  by  Arator  was. 
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Trajan  to  an  orator:  <* Plead,  if  I  am  a  good  ruler,  for 
the  Bepublic  and  me ;  if  I  am  a  bad  one,  for  the  Be- 
public  against  me^."  But  remember,  that  if  we  are 
thus  severe  upon  ourselves  we  are  equally  strict  with 
regard  to  you,  and  expect  you  to  follow  the  example  of 
your  noble  ancestors,  and  to  abstain  from  everything 
like  an  infraction  of  the  laws.  We  confer  upon  you 
the  insignia  of  the  Quaestorship  for  this  fifth  Indiction' 
[Sept  I,  526— Sept.  I,  527]. 


14.  KiNQ  Athalabio  to  the  Senate  of  the 
City  of  Rome. 

[On  the  elevation  of  Ambrosius  to  the  Quaestorship]. 

'  As  a  kind  of  door  to  our  royal  favour  do  we  appoint  The 
Ambrosius  to  be  our  Quaestor.  You  know  his  merits  ■*^J*°*' 
of  old:  but,  to  speak  only  of  recent  matters',  we  may 
remind  you  that  when  your  hearts  were  wrung  wi^ 
grief  for  the  death  of  our  glorious  grandfather,  it  was 
by  his  mouth  that  we  assured  you  of  our  determination 
to  continue  to  you  the  blessings  of  good  government. 

'  The  presence  of  Ambrosius  is  full  of  dignity,  and 
has  a  soothing  influence  which  the  words  of  his  speech 
do  but  confirm^.  It  is  unfortunate  for  an  orator  to 
have  eloquence  for  his  only  gift,  and  to  have  to  obli- 
terate by  his  oration  the  unfavourable  effect  produced  on 
the  multitude  by  his  appearance. 

'  We  consider  it  not  necessary  to  praise  his  eloquence. 
Of  course  a  Quaestor  is  eloquent.  While  some  have 
the  government  of  a  Province  committed  to  them,  others 

>  <  Snme  dioationem,  si  bonuB  fuero,  pro  Bepublica  et  me :  ai  nudni,  pro 
Bepablioa  in  me.* 

*  *  Qiuuido  et  modema  quM  loquimnr/    (Notice  again  moderma,) 

*  So  the  ooDtemporary  poet  Mazisniaa,  ipeaking  of  hii  own  past  luooeaea 
aa  an  orator,  and  a  good*looking  one,  mjb  : 

'  Neo  minor  hia  aderat  nibUmii  gratia  fbrmaa 
Qoaa  Tel  n  decent  cetera,  mnta  placet* 

Elegiac  i  17-18. 
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the  care  of  the  Treastuy,  he  receives  the  ensigns  of  his 
dignity  in  order  that  by  him  his  Sovereign's  fame  may 
be  spread  abroad  through  the  whole  world.' 

15.  Kino  Athalabic  to  the  Senate  of  the  City 

OF  BOUE. 

[On  the  election  of  Pope  Felix  HI,  536.] 
[As  this  letter  has  an  important  bearing  on  the 
royal  rights  in  connection  with  Papal  elections,  it  is 
translated  in  full.] 
EleetioB  <  We  profess  that  we  hear  with  great  satisfaction 
Felix*  *^^  y^^  ^v^  responded  to  the  judgment  of  our 
in  (or  glorious  lord  and  grandfather  in  your  election  of  a 
Bishop.  It  was  right  in  sooth  to  obey  the  will  of  a 
good  Sovereign,  who,  handling  the  matter  with  wise 
deliberation,  although  it  had  reference  to  a  form  of 
faith  alien  from  his  own  ^,  thought  fit  to  select  such  a 
Pontiff  as  could  rightfully  be  displeasing  to  none.  Tou 
may  thus  recognise  that  his  one  chief  desire  was  that 
Religion  might  flourish  by  good  priests  being  supplied 
to  all  the  churches. 

'You  have  received  then  a  man  both  admirably 
endowed  with  Divine  grace  and  approved  by  royal 
scrutiny.  Let  no  one  any  longer  be  involved  in  the 
old  contention.  There  is  no  disgrace  in  being  con- 
quered when  the  King's  power  has  helped  the  winning 
side.  That  man  makes  him  [the  successful  candidate] 
his  own,  who  manifests  to  him  pure  affection.  For 
what  cause  for  regret  can  there  be,  when  you  find  in 
this  man,  those  very  qualities  which  you  looked  for  in 
the  other  when  you  embraced  his  party  1 

*  These  are  family  quarrels^  a   battle  without  cold 

^  '  Qui  Bapienti  deliberatione  pertnotaoa  quamyis  in  aliena  religione.* 
*  The  wordi  of  Cassiodoms  are, '  orinea  sunt  iBta  oertamina.*    No  ODe 

Beems  able  to  ■nggeet  a  meaning  for  crinea.    The  editors  propose  to  read 

eivica,  which  however  is  very  flat,  and  not  exactly  in  GaniodoroB*  manner. 

I  raspeot  some  recondite  dasdcal  aUnsion,  which  has  been  missed  by  the 

transcribers,  has  led  to  the  oorruption  of  the  text. 
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steel,  a  contest  without  hatred:  by  shouts,  not  wounds, 
a  matter  like  this  is  decided. 

'  For  even  though  the  person  who  is  desired  be  taken 
from  you,  yet  naught  is  lost  by  the  faithful,  since  the 
longed-for  priesthood  is  possessed  by  them.  [They 
have  a  Pope,  if  not  just  the  Pope  whom  they  wished 
for.]  Wherefore  on  the  return  of  your  Legate,  the 
Illustrious  Publianus,  we  have  thought  it  right  to 
send  to  your  assembly  these  letters  of  salutation.  For 
we  taste  one  of  our  highest  pleasures  when  we  ex- 
change words  with  our  nobles ;  and  we  doubt  not  that 
this  is  very  sweet  to  you  also,  when  you  reflect  that 
what  you  did  by  our  grandsire's  order  is  personally 
agreeable  to  ourselves.' 

[For  remarks  on  this  important  letter  see  Dahn's 
'  Eonige  der  Germanen '  iii.  239.  He  makes  it  a  simple 
appointment  of  the  Pope  by  the  bare  will  of  Theodoric, 
afterwards  confirmed  by  Athalaric.  To  me  it  seems 
more  probable  that  there  had  been  a  contest,  threaten- 
ing the  election  of  an  antipope  (as  in  498  in  the  case 
of  Symmachus  and  Laurentius),  and  that  the  matter 
had  been,  as  on  that  occasion,  referred  to  the  arbitration 
of  Theodoric] 

16.  King  Athalaric  to  Opilio,  Count  of  the  Sacred 
Larqebseb  (527). 

*It   is   generally  necessary  to   weigh   carefully  the  Opilio 
merits  of  a  new  aspirant  to  the  honours  of  the  Court  S^omee 
(aulicas  dignitates);   but  in  your  case   the   merits   ofs^^^wn 
your  family  render  this   examination  needless.     Both^^gm. 
your  fjEither  and  brother  held  the  same  office^  which 
we  are  now  entrusting  to  you,  and  one  may  say  that 
this  dignity  has  taken  up  its  abode  in  your  house. 

'  Tou  learned  the  duties  of  a  subordinate  in  the  office 
under  your  brother;   and  often  did  he,  leaning  upon 

*  '  Pater  hii  fMdboB  pnefoit  sed  et  frater  eadem  resplendnit  daritaie.' 
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you  as  on  a  staff,  take  a  little  needful  repose,  knowing 
that  all  things  would  be  attended  to  by  you.  The 
crowds  of  suppliants  who  resorted  to  him  with  their 
grievances,  shared  the  confidence  which  the  people 
had  in  you,  and  saw  that  you  were  already  assuming 
the  character  of  a  good  judge. 

'Most  useful  also  were  your  services  to  the  throne 
at  the  commencement  of  the  new  reign,  when  men's 
minds  were  in  trouble  as  to  what  should  happen  next. 
You  bore  the  news  of  our  aociession  to  the  Ligurians, 
and  so  strengthened  them  by  your  wise  address  that  the 
error  into  which  they  had  been  betrayed  by  the  sun-setting 
was  turned  into  joy  at  the  rising  of  our  empire^.' 

*We  therefore  confer  upon  you  the  dignity  of  Count 
of  the  Sacred  Largesses  £rom  this  sixth  Indiction 
(Sept.  I,  527).  Enjoy  all  the  privileges  and  emoluments 
which  belonged  to  your  predecessors.  God  forbid  that 
those  whose  own  actions  are  right  should  be  shaken  by 
any  machinations  of  calumny.  There  was  a  time  when 
even  Judges  were  harassed  by  informers  (delatores);  but 
that  time  is  over.  Lay  aside  then  all  fear,  you  who  have 
no  errors  to  reproach  yourself  with,  and  freely  enjoy  the 
advantages  of  your  dignity.  Lnitate  your  brother :  even 
though  a  little  way  behind  him  you  will  still  be  before 
most  holders  of  the  office.  He  was  a  man  of  the  highest 
authority  and  of  proved  constancy,  and  the  highest  tes- 
timony to  his  merits  was  afforded  by  the  fact  that  even 
under  a  successor  who  was  hostile  to  him  the  whole  official 
staff  of  the  palace  was  loud  in  his  praises'.' 

[This  letter  is  of  great  importance,  as  containing  in- 
directly the  expression  of  Cassiodorus'  opinion  on  the 

^  '  Nam  cnm  . .  .  atuipicia  nostra  ligiiribuB  feliz  portitor  nuniiasti,  et 
sapientiae  tuae  allocutione  firmasti,  in  errorem  9«em  de  ocotuu  eonceperani, 
ortum  nostri  imperii  in  gaudia  commntabant.*  Does  this  obscure  passage 
indicate  some  revolutionary  movements  in  Liguria  after  the  death  of 
Theodoricy  perhaps  fomented  by  the  Frankiah  neighbours  of  Italy  ? 

'  'Quando  sub  ingrato  suooessore  palatinum  officium  praeoonia  ejus 
taoere  non  potuit.' 
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trial  of  Boethios,  and  the  tendency  of  that  opinion  seems 
to  be  against  him  and  in  favour  of  his  accosers.  Com- 
paring this  letter  with  v.  40,  addressed  to  Cyprian,  Comes 
Sacrarom  Largitionum  and  eon  of  OpUio,  we  may  with 
something  like  certainty  construct  this  genealogical  table : 

Opilio, 
C.  S.  L.  (?  aon  of  the  Coiuiil  of  453). 


Ctpbian,  Ofilio, 

C.  a  L.  524.  C.  8.  L.  527. 

Now  Cyprian,  whose  ready  wit  and  ingenious  eloquence 
had  rendered  him  a  fiivourite  with  Theodoric,  is  repre- 
sented to  us  in  the  'Philosophiae  Consolatio'  of  Boethius 
(L  iv.)  and  in  the  'Anonymus  Yalesii'  (85)  as  the  in- 
former by  whom  Albinus  and  Boethius  were  accused 
of  high  treason.  Opilio  too  (no  doubt  the  same  as 
the  receiver  of  this  letter)  is  described  by  Boethius 
(loc.  cit.)  as  a  man  who  on  account  of  his  numberless 
fiuuds  had  been  ordered  by  the  King  to  go  into  banish- 
ment, had  taken  refuge  at  the  altar,  and  had  been 
sternly  bidden  to  leave  Ravenna  before  a  given  day, 
and  then  had  purchased  pardon  by  coming  forward  as 
a  delator  against  Boethius. 

Against  all  this  passionate  invective  it  is  fair  to  set 
this  remarkable  letter  of  Cassiodorus,  written  it  is  true 
in  the  young  King's  name  and  presenting  the  Court  view 
of  these  transactions,  but  still  written  after  the  death 
of  Theodorio,  and  perhaps  republished  by  Cassiodorus 
in  the  '  Variarum '  after  the  downfall  of  the  Gothic  Mo- 
narchy. In  any  case  the  allusions  to  delatores  in  this 
letter,  considering  the  history  of  Opilio  and  his  brother, 
are  extraordinary.] 

17.    Kino  Athalabio  to  the  Senate  op  the  City  op 

Rome. 
This  letter,  though  it  does  not  mention  the  name  of  The 
Opilio,  is  evidently  written  on  his  promotion  to  the'^^^^ 
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office  of  Comes  Sacranmi  LaigitionimL  It  enumerates  Us 
good  qualities,  and  declares  that  it  is  marveUous  and 
almost  fortunate  for  Athalaric  that  so  suitable  a  ea&- 
didate  should  not  have  been  promoted  in  the  reign  <^ 
his  grand&ther.    The  father  of  Opilio  was  a  man  d 
noble  character  and   robust   body,  who   distmguished 
himself  by  his  abstinence  fix>m  the  vices  of  the  times 
and  his  preference  for  dignified  repose  in  the  stormy 
period  of  Odovacar*. 

'He  was  reputed  an  excellent  man  in  those  times, 
when  the  Sovereign  was  not  a  man  of  honour^.  But 
why  go  back  to  his  parentage,  when  his  brotiier  has 
set  so  noble  an  example.  The  Mendship,  the  rivalry 
in  virtue  of  these  two  brothers^  is  worthy  of  the  good 
old  times.  Both  are  true  to  their  friends ;  both  are  devoid 
of  avarice.  Both  have  kept  their  loyalty  to  their  King 
unspotted,  and  no  marvel,  since  they  have  first  shown 
themselves  true  to  their  friends  and  colleagues. 

'Distinguished  by  these  virtues,  our  candidate  has  been 
fittingly  allied  by  marriage  with  the  noble  family  of 
Basilius^ 

'  He  has  managed  his  private  affairs  so  as  to  avoid  the 
two  extremes  of  parsimony  and  extravagance.  He  has 
become  popular  with  the  Goths  by  his  manner  of  life,  and 
with  the  Bomans  by  his  righteous  judgments^;  and  has 

'  '  Adjeciis  bmcuU  Yitiis,  ditotus  cUriB  honoribos.*  The  text  ii  eyidently 
cormpt.  'Abjectia*  Beems  to  be  requured;  but  Bome  MSS.  instead  of 
*  Yitiig*  read  '  OdovacriB.*  In  any  case  Odovacar*B  government  ia  evidently 
allnded  to.  Cf.  the  words  used  of  the  same  man  in  the  letter  announcing 
the  elevation  of  his  other  son,  Cyprian  (v.  41):  '  Nam  pater  huic,  Bicut  me- 
miniBtiB,  Opilio  fnit,  vir  quidem  ahjectis  temporibus  ad  excnbias  tamen 
Palatinas  eleotuB.* 

'  '  Hifl  temporibuB  habituB  est  eximiuB,  cum  princeps  non  esset  erectns.* 

'  This  is  probably  the  BasiliuB  who  was  concerned  in  the  accusation 
of  BoethiuB  (Phil.  Cons.  I.  iv.) ;  possibly  the  Consul  of  541,  who 
fled  to  Constantinople  when  Totila  took  Rome  in  546  (Procop.  De  Bello 
Grotthico  iii.  ao,  and  Anastasius  Lib.  Pontif.  apud  Murator.  iii.  13a);  and 
perhaps  the  Basilius  whom  we  find  in  trouble  in  Variarum  iv.  a  a,  33: 
■caroely  the  Basilius  of  Variarum  ii.  lo,  ii.] 

*  'Gentiles  victu  (?),  Bomanos  dbi  judioiis  obligabat.* 
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been  over  and  over  again  chosen  as  a  referee  (Judex 
privatus),  thus  showing  the  high  opinion  in  which  his 
integrity  is  held. 

'The  Conscript  Fathers  are  exhorted  to  endorse  the 
favourable  judgment  of  the  King,  by  welcoming  the 
new  Count  of  Sacred  Largesses  into  their  body.' 

[In  view  of  these  letters  I  do  not  understand  what 
Gibbon  means  by  saying  (cap.  xxxix.  n.  95),  *The  charac- 
ters of  the  two  delators,  Basilius  ('Var.'  ii  10, 11 ;  iv.  %%) 
and  Opilio  (v.  41 ;  viii.  16),  are  illustrated,  not  much  to 
their  honour,  in  the  Epistles  of  Cassiodorus.'  This  is 
quite  true  of  Basilius,  if  the  person  alluded  to  in  the 
references  given  by  Gibbon  be  the  same  as  the  informer 
against  Boethius,  of  which  there  may  be  a  doubt ;  but 
Opilio  is  mentioned,  as  we  see,  with  the  highest  honour 
by  Cassiodorus.  So,  too,  is  Decoratus,  whom  in  the 
same  note  Gibbon  too  hastily  stigmatises  as  '  the  worth- 
less colleague  of  Boethius.'] 

18.   Kino  Athalaric  to  Felix,  Quaestor  (527). 

[This  cannot  be  the  same  as  the  Consul  of  511,  nor 
even  his  son ;  for  that  Felix  was  of  (Gaulish  extraction, 
and  came  from  beyond  the  Alps.] 

*  It  is  desirable  that  those  who  are  appointed  as  Judges  Promo- 
should  know  something  of  law,  and  most  unfitting  that  he  p^^ 
whom  so  many  officials  (milites)  obey  should  be  seen  to  be  to  the 
dependent  for  his  law  on  some  one  of  his  subordinates,     tor^. 

*You  long  ago,  when  engaged  in  civU  causes  as  an 
Advocate,  were  marked  out  by  your  Sovereign's  eye  \ 
He  noted  your  eloquence,  your  fidelity,  your  youthful 
beauty,  and  your  maturity  of  mind.  No  client  could 
ask  for  more  devotion  than  you  showed  in  his  cause; 
no  Judge  found  in  you  anything  to  blame. 

*  Receive  then  now  the  dignity  of  Quaestor  for  this 

1  '  Dndnm  ie  foromibiui  n^gooiiB  iiuQdantem,  oeuhu  imperiali*  aipexit* — 
•n  ezpreadon  which  goes  very  hmt  to  styling  llieodoric  Impentor. 
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sixih  Indiotion  (Sept.  i,  5^7),  and  judge  in  the  CoortB 
where  hitherto  you  have  pleaded. 

*  You  are  called  Felix ;  act  so  as  always  to  merit  that 
name ;  for  it  is  absurd  to  have  a  name  which  denotes 
one  thing  and  to  display  the  opposite  in  one's  character. 
We  think  we  have  now  said  enough  for  a  man  of  your 
good  consdenoe.  Many  admonitions  seem  to  imply 
a  doubt  of  the  character  of  him  who  receives  them.'  [A 
maxim  often  forgotten  by  Cassiodorus.] 

19.  King  Athalabic  to  the  Senate  op  the  City 

OF  Rome. 

[On  the  promotion  of  Felix.] 

TheMune     *  Ab  the  sky  with  stars,  or  the  meadow  with  flowers, 

BQbjeot.    gQ  ^^  ^^  .^^^^  ^^  Senate  to  be  resplendent  with  the 

men  of  eminence  whom  we  introduce  into  it.    It  is 

itself  a  seminary  of  Senators;  but  our  £&vour  and  the 

dignities  of  our  Court  also  rear  them. 

'  The  Quaestorship  is  the  true  mother  of  the  senatorial 
dignity,  since  who  can  be  fitter  to  take  his  seat  in  the  Curia 
than  he  who  has  shared  the  counsels  of  his  Sovereign  ? 

'You  know  the  eloquence  of  our  candidate  [Felix], 
his  early  triumphs,  his  modesty,  his  fidelity.  To  leave 
such  a  man  unpromoted  were  a  public  loss ;  and  he  will 
always  love  the  laws  by  the  practice  of  which  he  has 
risen  to  eminence. 

'Nor  is  he  the  first  of  his  race  to  earn  rhetorical 
distinction.  His  father  shone  so  brilliantly  in  the  Forum 
of  Milan,  that  he  bloomed  forth  with  undying  fruits 
from  the  soil  of  Cicero^.  He  stood  against  Magnus 
Olybrius,  he  was  found  equal  in  fluency  to  Eugenius' 

^  '  Pftter  itft  in  MedioUnenBi  foro  resplendnit^  nt  aetemo  fractn  e  TnlliAiio 
cespite  pullnlaret.' 

'  'Is  paLmanun  Engenetii  linguae  nberiaie  snffeoii.'  Ponibly  tliii  ia 
the  MagiBter  Offidonun  of  Var.  i.  la,  and  the  person  to  whom  is  ad- 
dressed a  letter  of  Ennodius  (iv.  a6).  The  form  Bngenetis,  instead  of 
Eugenii,  belongs  to  the  debased  Latinity  of  the  age. 
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and  many  others  whom  Borne  knew  as  foremost  in  their 
art.  If  the  transmission  of  material  wealth  by  long 
descent  makes  men  noble,  how  much  more  should 
the  inheritance  of  the  treasures  of  the  intellect  give 
nobility.' 

20.  King  Athalabio  to  Albienus,  Vib  Illustbis  and 
Pbaefectus  Pbaetobio^  (5^7)- 

'  Your  predecessor  has  been  the  model  of  a  bad  gover-  Albioras 
nor.  As  the  North  wind  clears  the  face  of  the  sky  from  pjjf^ 
the  rain  and  clouds  brought  by  the  South  wind,  so  do  nan 
we  look  to  you  to  repair  the  evils  wrought  by  his  mis- 
government.  In  all  things  your  best  maxim  will  be  to 
do  exactly  the  opposite  of  what  he  did.  He  made  him- 
self hateful  by  his  unjust  prosecutions :  do  you  become 
popular  by  your  righteous  deeds.  He  was  rapacious :  be 
you  moderate.  Soothe  and  relieve  the  harassed  people 
entrusted  to  your  charge.  Receive  for  this  sixth  In- 
diddon  [Sept.  i,  527-528]  the  fasces  of  the  Praefecture, 
and  let  the  office  of  Praetorian  Praefect  return  to  its 
ancient  fame,  an  object  of  praise  to  the  whole  world'. 
This  office  dates  from  Joseph,  and  rightly  is  he  who 
holds  it  called  by  our  laws  Father  of  the  Provinces, 
Father  of  the  Empire. 

'  See  that  you  avoid  all  unjust  exactions.  We  can- 
not bear  that  our  Treasury  should  be  filled  by  un- 
righteous means. 

'  Your  descent  from  a  father  who  has  held  the  same 
high  office,  and  your  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Dicta 
prudentum,  warrant  us  in  believing  that  you  wiU  make 
a  good  judge.' 

[I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  hint  of  the  name 

^  In  NiyeUius*  edition  the  title  of  this  oflKoe  is  given  m  Frasp<mim$. 

*  'Redeat  ad  nomen  antiqaum  Pnefeotora  ilia  Praetorii,  toto  ofbe 
landabilis.*  Is  it  possible  that  there  had  been  some  attempt  to  change 
the  title  of  the  Praefeot,  whioh  aooounts  for  the  Fra^^o§%tm$  which  in 
some  MSS.  we  find  in  the  heading  of  this  letter  t 
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of  the  PraefectuB  Praetorio  for  526-527,  so  bitterly 
condemned  in  this  letter.  As  he  may  have  held  office 
for  some  years,  his  misgovemment  may  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  death  of  Boethius  (524).  Can  we  con- 
nect him  with  the  Trigguilla'Begiae  Praepositus  DomuB ' 
whose  injustice  is  denounced  by  Boethius  ('  PhiL  Cons.' 
i-4)1] 


21.    KiKo  Athalario  to  Cypbian,  Patrician. 

22.  King  Athalario  to  the  Senate  op  the  City 
OF  Rome. 

Cyprian's     In  these  two  letters    the  high   character   and  dis- 
deTstion  tinguished    services    of   Cyprian    are    commemorated. 
Patrid-    <  Under  Theodoric  he  distinguished  himself  both  in  war 
*^'        and  peace.    At  the  time  of  the  war  of  Sirmium  he  was 
conspicuous  both  in  his  resistance  to  the  fiery  onslaught 
of  the  Bulgarians  and  in  his  active  pursuit  of  them 
when  their  ranks  were  broken^.    He  then  filled,  with 
great  credit  to  himself,  the  office  of  Referendarius  ^ 
Oreat  was  the  responsibility  of  exercising  peaceful  as 
well  as  warlike  offices  under  such  a  master  as  Theo- 
doric.   In  fact  the  training  for   one  was  helpful  for 
the  other,  since  it  required  a  soldier's   courage    and 
promptness  to  be  always  ready  with  a  truthfiil  and 
accurate   reply   to   that   keen,   firm -minded   ruler   of 
men^. 

*  Thence  he  was  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  Count  of 
the  Sacred  Largesses,  a  post  well  suited  to  his  pure, 

*  *  Yidit  te  adhao  gentilia '  (still  under  the  dominian  of  the  Gepidae) 
'Danabini  bellatorem :  non  te  terroit  Btdgaroram  globus,  qui  etiam  nos- 
tris  erat  praeeimiptione  oertaminis  obstaturus.  Peculiare  tibi  fuit  et  re- 
nitentes  Barbaroi  aggredi,  et  oonyenos  tenore  sectari.  Sio  victoriam 
Gothomm  non  tarn  nnmero  qnam  labore  jayisti.* 

'  For  a  description  of  his  services  in  this  function,  see  Var.  v.  40. 

*  This  is  evidentiy  the  meaning ;  but  something  seems  to  have  dropped 
out  of  the  text. 
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Belf-restrained  character^.  He  is  now  growing  old  in 
body,  but  ever  young  in  fame,  and  the  King  heartily 
wishes  him  increase  of  years  to  enjoy  his  renown. 

'Rightly,  too,  is  there  now  conferred  upon  him  the 
dignity  of  Patricins,  since  he  is  the  father  of  such  noble 
sons,  men  whose  childhood  was  passed  in  the  palace 
under  the  very  eye  of  Theodoric  (thus  like  young  eagles 
already  learning  to  gaze  upon  the  sun),  and  who  now 
cultivate  the  friendship  of  the  Goths,  learn  from  them 
all  martial  exercises,  speak  their  language,  and  thus 
give  evident  tokens  of  tiieir  future  fidelity  to  the  Gothic 
nation  K 

*  The  Senate  is  therefore  exhorted  to  welcome  its  thus 
promoted  colleague,  who  at  each  accession  of  rank  has 
shown  himself  yet  worthier  of  his  high  place,  and  whom 
grandfather  and  grandson  have  both  delighted  to  honour. 
Thus  will  it  renew  the  glories  of  the  Dedi  and  the 
Corvini,  who  were  its  sons  in  the  days  of  old/ 

[The  subject  of  these  letters  is  indisputably  the  same 
Cyprian  whom  the  *Anonymus  Valesii*  speaks  of  as 
suborning  false  witnesses  against  Albinus  and  Boethius, 
and  of  whom  the  latter  says  (*  Phil.  Cons.'  i.  4) :  '  Ne  Albi- 
num,  Consularem  virum  praejudicatae  accusationis  poena 
corriperet,  odiis  me  Cypriani  delatoris  opposui.'  Com- 
pare the  remarks  made  on  Letters  16  and  17 ;  and 
remember  that  this  letter  was  composed  three  years 
after  the  death  of  Boethius,  when  Theodoric  also  was 
dead,  and  his  daughter  was  only  too  willing  to  retrace 
his  steps,  in  all  that  concerned  the  severities  of  the  latter 
years  of  his  reign.  For  the  pedigree  of  Cyprian  see 
P-  363O 

'  '  Hoc  est  labomm  tiiomm  aptiMimnm  manits :  quun  no  casU  lio  mo- 
derati  mente  peregisti  ut  majorft  tibi  deberi  faceret,  quamyis  earn  in  magna 
praemia  inacepisseB.' 

'  'Beluoent  etiam  gratia  gentili,  neo  ceBsant  armonim  imbni  foriibTia  insti- 
tntig.  Pueri  stirpu  Ronumae  nostrd  lingud  loquuntur;  eximie  indicanie$ 
exhibere  te  nobUfuturamfidem,  quorum  jam  videntur  ajfe^iUM  sermonem 
.  . .  Varxii  Unguis  loquuntur  egregxe,  matuzifl  virii  oommnnione  nuBoentor.' 

Bb 
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33.   KiSQ  Athalabic  to  BEBaANTiKUB,  ViB  Illustbis 
AND  Cokes  Fatbimonii. 

GifU  to       <  Kings  should  always  be  generous,  but  especially  to 
those  of  their  own  family. 

'Therefore  we  desire  your  Greatness  to  transfer  the 
&rms  herein  described,  to  the  exalted  and  most  honour- 
able Theodahad,  weighing  out  to  him  so  many  solidi, 
out  of  that  which  was  formerly  the  patrimony  of  his 
magnificent  Mother;  and  we  guarantee  to  him  the 
absolute  ownership  of  such  farms,  free  from  any  claims 
to  the  inheritance  on  our  part  \ 

*  We  trust  to  his  sincerity  and  good  faith,  that  in  the 
future  he  will  deserve  the  remainder  of  the  above-men- 
tioned patrimony,  with  the  addition  of  the  whole 
quantity'. 

'  What  can  we  deny  to  such  a  man,  whose  obedience 
might  claim  a  higher  reward  even  were  he  not  our 
cousin — ^a  man  who  is  not  puffed  up  by  any  pride  of 
his  noble  birth,  humble  in  his  modesty,  always  uni- 
form in  his  prudence )  Therefore  instruct  the  Cartarii 
of  your  office  to  make  over  the  aforesaid  fjEtrms  to  his 
Actores  without  delay  V 

*■  '  Atqne  ideo  flliutrem  magnitodmem  toAin  praeodM  fttqne  amplimhno 
▼iro  Theodahado  mawa  sobter  annexaa,  tot  aolidos  penntantea,  ex  patri- 
monio  quondam  magnificae  foeminae  matriB  ipaiiiB,  praacipimua  reformari, 
ejuB  feliciter  dominio  pleniaiime  vendicandas,  cajuB  raocewioxus  integrnm 
Jus  in  ea  qna  praecipimus  parte  largimor.'  According  to  Dahn  (Konige 
der  (xeimanen  iy.  60-61),  theee  landa  had  been  given  in  her  lifetime  by 
Theodahad*8  mother  to  the  King,  and  are  now  begged  for  by  Theodahad. 
Bnt  why  *  tot  aolidos  penaitantes  f  *  Why  should  Theodahad  reoeive  both 
land  and  money?  There  seems  no  authority  for  translating  'pensitantes' 
receiTing.  Probably  the  solidi  thus  paid  to  him  are  mesne  rents  received 
by  the  King  and  accounted  for  to  Theodahad.  On  the  whole  affiur  of.  Fny- 
oopius,  De  Bello  Gotthioo  L  4. 

*  'De  cujus  fide  ac  synceritate  praesumimus,  ut  sequent!  tempore  re- 
liqna  supra  memorati  patrimonii  cum  omni  adjecta  quantitate  mereatur.* 
lliis  sentence  is  to  me  quite  unintelligible. 

*  Gf.  the  formalities  connected  with  Odovacar*s  deed  of  gift  to  Fierius 
(liarini,  Pap.  Diplom.  8a,  83),  quoted  in  Italy  and  her  Invaders  iii.  165. 
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24.    King  Athalabio  to  the  Clebgt  of  the 
Roman  Chubch. 

'For  the  gift  of  kingly  power  we  owe  an  infinite Eooiflii- 
debt  to  God,  whose  miniaters  ye  are.  S^md- 

*Ye  state  in  your  tearful  memorial  to  us  that  it*ie«- 
has  been  an  ordinance  of  long  custom  that  anyone 
who  has  a  suit  of  any  kind  against  a  servant  of 
the  sacrosanct  Roman  Church  should  first  address 
himself  to  the  chief  Priest  of  that  City,  lest  haply 
your  clergy,  being  profaned  by  the  litigation  of  the 
Forum,  should  be  occupied  in  secular  ra^er  than 
religious  matters.  And  you  add  that  one  of  your 
Deacons  has,  to  the  disgrace  of  religion,  been  so 
sharply  handled  by  legal  process  that  the  Sajo^  has 
dared  actually  to  take  him  into  his  own  custody. 

'This  dishonour  to  the  Ministers  of  holy  things  is 
highly  displeasing  to  our  inborn  reverence,  yet  we 
are  glad  that  it  gives  us  the  opportunity  of  paying 
part  of  our  debt  to  Heaven. 

'Therefore,  considering  the  honour  of  the  ApostoUc 
See,  and  wishing  to  meet  the  desires  of  the  petitioners, 
we  by  the  authority  of  this  letter  decree  in  regular 
coiorse': 

'That  if  anyone  shall  think  he  has  a  good  cause 
for  going  to  law  with  a  person  belonging  to  the 
Roman  clergy,  he  shall  first  present  himself  for  hear- 
ing at  the  judgment-seat  of  the  most  blessed  Pope, 
in  order  that  the  latter  may  either  decide  between 
the  two  in  his  own  holy  manner,  or  may  delegate 
the  cause  to  a  Jurisconsult  to  be  ended  by  him. 
And  if,  perchance,  which  it  is  impiety  to  believe,  the 

*  Inthetezt, 'Sajiu.' 

'  'Pneaenti  ftnotoritaie  modomto  oordine  definimiu.*  Dahn  interpcvto 
*  modento  ordine/  'not  bo  abedately  m  the  Boman  oLer^gj  desirM.*  !■  not 
this  to  attribute  rather  too  much  force  to  the  conYentional  language  of 
CasBiodorutf 
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reasonable  desire  of  the  petitioner  shall  have  been  evaded, 
then  may  he  come  to  the  secular  courts  with  his  griev- 
ance, when  he  can  prove  that  his  petitions  have  been 
spumed  by  the  Bishop  of  the  aforesaid  See^. 

'  Should  any  litigant  be  so  dishonest  and  so  irreverent, 
both  towards  the  Holy  See  and  our  authority,  as 
to  disregard  this  order  [and  proceed  first  in  our 
tribunals  against  one  of  the  Roman  clergy],  he  shall 
forfeit  lolbs.  of  gold  [^^400],  to  be  exacted  by  the 
officers  of  the  Count  of  Sacred  Largesses  and  dis- 
tributed by  the  Pope  to  the  poor;  and  he  shall  lose 
his  suit  in  addition,  notwithstanding  any  decree  which 
he  may  have  gained  in  the  secular  court. 

•Meanwhile  do  you,  whom*  our  judgments  thus 
venerate,  live  according  to  the  ordinances  of  the 
Church.  It  is  a  great  wickedness  in  you  to  admit 
such  crimes  as  do  not  become  the  conversation  even 
of  secular  men.  Your  profession  is  the  heavenly 
life.  Do  not  condescend  to  the  grovelling  wishes 
and  vulgar  errors  of  ordinary  mortals.  Let  the  men 
of  this  world  be  coerced  by  human  laws;  do  you 
obey  the  precepts  of  righteousness.* 

[See  Dahn,  *Konige  der  Germanen*  iii.  19 1-2,  Sar- 
torius  145,  and  Bauer's  *  History  of  the  Popes  *  ii.  323-4, 
for  remarks  on  this  important  privilegiuTn. 

It  is  clear  that  it  relates  to  civil,  not  criminal 
procedure,  and  that  it  does  leave  a  right  of  final 
appeal  from  the  Papal  Courts  to  the  dissatisfied  secu- 
lar litigant.  At  the  same  time,  that  such  an  appeal 
would  be  prosecuted  with  immense  difficulty  is  clear 
even  from   the   words   of  the   decree.     The   appellant 

^  '  Definixniif,  ut  si  quispiam  ad  Romanum  Clerum  aliquem  pertinentem, 
in  qoAlibet  caaB&  probabili  crediderit  actione  pnlsandum,  ad  beatissimi 
Papae  judioium  priua  conveniat  audiendua.  Ut  ant  ipse  inter  ntroaque 
more  suae  sanctitatis  agnoscat,  aut  causam  deleget  aeqnitatis  stadio  ter- 
minandam :  et  si  forte,  quod  credi  nefaa  est,  competens  desiderium  fuerit 
petitoris  elosum,  tunc  ad  saecularia  fora  jurgaturus  occurrat,  quando  soas 
petitionee  probaverit  a  supradictae  sedii  praesule  fuisse  contemptas.' 
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will  have  to  satisfy  the  King's  Judges  of  a  thing 
which  it  is  almost  impiety  to  believe,  that  the  occupant 
of  the  Roman  See  has  spumed  his  petitions.] 


25.    KiNQ  Athalaric  to  Joannes,  Vib  Spectabilis, 
Refebendabius. 

*  It  is  a  very  fitting  thing  to  confirm  the  generosity  Confir- 
of  others  towards  persons  who  might  well  have  re-^^i, 
ceived  gifts  from  oneself.     We  therefore  declare  that  gift  of 
in  your   case   the   gift   is   another's   but   the  will   to  f^e 
give  is  our  own,  and  the   King  has   only  been  anti- J^JJJ^^^" 
cipated  by  the  rapid  bounty  of  the  subject^. 

'Everyone  knows  that  our  grandfather  wished  to 
give  you  the  house  of  Agnellus  in  the  Castrum 
LucuUanum,  but  could  not  do  so  having  already 
given  it  to  the  Patrician  Tulum^.  Tulum,  however, 
with  his  usual  generosity,  seconding  the  wishes  of  his 
master,  formally  conveyed  the  property  to  you;  and 
that  conveyance  we  now  confirm,  guaranteeing  the  quiet 
possession  of  it  to  you  and  your  heirs  for  all  time  to 
come.  If  any  doubt  exist  as  to  your  title,  by  any 
mischance,  or  by  reason  of  any  enquiry,  such  doubt 
is  exploded  by  the  authority  of  this  letter  of  ours^. 

•And  should  any  envious  person,  in  contempt  of 
our  royal  will,  dare  to  raise  any  question  in  this 
matter  hereafter,  either  on  behalf  of  the  Fiscus  or 
of  any  private  individual,  we  declare  that  he  shall 
pay  to  you,  or  to  the  person  to  whom  you  may  have 
assigned  the  said  house,  loolbs.  of  gold  (^£'4,000)  by 
way  of  penalty.* 

*  'Profitemur  itaqne  alterius  quidem  donnm,  sed  nostnun  esse  jndiciam, 
et  modenuun  principis  mentem  praevenisse  tanttun  velocissimam  largi* 
tatem.'    Observe  again  the  use  of  Cassiodorus*  &voarite  word  modemam, 

'  Tholuit,  or  Tholum,  in  some  MSS.,  but  no  doubt  the  same  as  the 
Tnlum  of  Letters  9  and  10.  ^ 

'  '  Ubi  et  si  qaid  esset  qnolibet  casu,  qnalibet  inquisitione  fortassis  am- 
bignmn,  hajus  auetoritatis  nostrae  judicio  constat  explosum.* 
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[Why  should  there  be  the  necessity  of  this  royal 
confirmatioix  of  a  transaction  between  two  private  in- 
dividuals, Tulum  and  Joannes,  and  this  tremendous 
penalty  on  all  future  impugners  of  it  ? 

Evidently  because  the  property  had  been  impressed 
with  the  character  of  State  domain,  and  it  was 
doubtful  how  far  Tulum's  alienation  of  it  might 
stand  good  against  the  claims  of  future  Sovereigns. 

This  becomes  quite  clear  when  we  reflect  what  is 
the  property  to  which  this  letter  refers.  It  is  either 
the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  LucuUanum,  to  which  the 
deposed  Emperor,  Bomulus  Augustulus,  was  banished 
in  476.  On  his  death,  as  we  may  conjecture,  this 
property,  one  of  the  most  delightful  places  of  resi- 
dence in  Italy,  has  been  given  by  Theodoric  to 
Tulum,  perhaps  just  after  he  had  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  Gaulish  campaign  of  508.  For  some  reason 
or  other,  Tulum  has  alienated  it  (ostensibly,  given  it) 
to  the  Reporter  Joannes,  no  doubt  a  Roman,  who  is 
apparently  nervous  lest  his  title  to  it  should  hereafter 
be  impugned  on  the  ground  that  the  palace  of  the 
last  Roman  Emperor  was  national  property.  Hence 
this  letter.  There  is  some  difficulty  and  variation  be- 
tween the  MSS.  in  the  words  describing  the  property: 
'Saepe  dicta  domus  patemae  recordationis  Agnelli,  in 
Lucullano  castro  posita.'  For  patemae^  Migne's  editor 
reads  patriciae.  The  forthcoming  critical  edition  of  the 
'Variae'  will  show  whether  there  is  any  support  in  the 
MSS.  for  a  conjecture  which  I  cannot  help  entertaining 
that  Agnelli  is  an  error  for  Augustvli,'] 

Gothio 

theSabine    %6.     KlNQ  AtHALARIC  TO  ALL  THE  INHABITANTS  OF 

^^  Reate  and  Nursia. 

enceto  'Our  glorious  grandfather  had  arranged  that,  in 
^^  *  accordance  with  your  desire,  Quidila,  son  of  Sibia, 
Qnidna.   should  be  your  Captain  (Prior).    We  confirm  this  ap- 
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pointment,  and  desire  yon  to  obey  him  in  all  things. 
You  are  so  far  moulded  by  the  character  of  our  grand- 
father that  you  willingly  obey  both  the  laws  and 
the  Judges.  Our  enemies  are  best  vanquished,  and 
the  favour  both  of  Heaven  and  of  other  nations  is  best 
conciliated  for  us,  by  our  obeying  the  principles  of 
justice.  K  anyone  is  in  need  of  anything,  let  him 
seek  to  obtain  it  from  the  generosity  of  his  Sovereign 
rather  than  by  the  strength  of  his  own  right  hand, 
since  it  is  for  your  advantage  that  the  Romans  be 
at  peace,  who,  in  filling  our  Treasury,  at  the  same 
time  multiply  your  donatives.' 

[This  letter  is  evidently  addressed  to  Goths,  and 
Quidila  the  Pirior,  who  is  set  over  them,  is  also  a 
Goth.  We  can  only  conjecture  what  the  office  of  Prior 
was:  probably  to  some  extent  it  involved  civil  as 
well  as  military  authority.  The  conjecture  T)f  Dahn 
('Konige  der  Germanen'  iv.  173)  that  it  corresponds  to 
the  Gothic  Hundafath  (Centenarius),  seems  to  me  ex- 
tremely probable.  The  title  of  the  letter  is  curious. 
It  is  addressed  ^Universis  Reatinis  et  Nursinis.'  Are 
we  then  to  suppose  that  strong  military  colonies  of 
Goths  had  been  settled  in  these  places,  the  Roman  in- 
habitants having  been  extruded  ?  The  fact  that  St.  Bene- 
dict was  bom  in  Nursia,  some  fifty-seven  years  before 
the  writing  of  this  letter,  gives  an  additional  interest 
to  this  question.] 

27.    King  Athalabic  to  Dumebit  the  Sajo,  and  to 
Flobbntinus,  a  zealous  Officeb  of  the  Coubt^. 

'  Justice  must  be  shown  upon  the  wicked.  Different  Bobboy 
diseases  require  different  remedies.  SsSct 

'  Let  your  Devotion  speed  instantly  through  the  ter-  of  Faenn 
ritory  of  Faventia,  and  if  you  find  any  persons,  either  prewS.^ 
Goths  or  Romans,  concerned  in  the  plunder  of  the  pos- 

^  *  Flor«ntiiio  yixo  deyoto  Comitiaoo.* 
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sessors,  punish  them  severely.  How  much  better  it 
would  be  for  those  misguided  persons  to  live  according 
to  our  will,  and  earn  the  reward  of  pleasing  us/  [The 
last  sentence  is  obscure,  and  perhaps  the  text  is  cor- 
rupt.] 


a8.    KiNQ  Athalaric  to  Cunigast,  Vir  Illustris. 

[No  doubt  the  same  as  the  Conigast  attacked  by 

Boethius  in  the  *  Philosophiae  Consolatio '  i.  4  ^.] 

*Our  Serenity  has  been  moved  by  the  grievous  pe- 

o^ni  n  ^^^^o^  o^  Constantius  and  Venerius,  who  complain  that 

forced  to  TfiLUca  [probably  a  Goth]  has  wrested  from  them  the 

ili^y^     farm  which  is  called  Fabricula,  which  belonged  to  them 

in  their  own  right,  together  with  the  stock  upon  it^ 

and  has  compelled  them,  in  order  to  prevent  similar 

forcible  demands  upon  their  property  in  future,  to  allow 

the  worst  lot  of  all — the  condition  of  slavery — to  be 

imposed  upon  them,  who  are  really  free  ^. 

'  Let  your  Greatness  therefore  summon  Tajica  to  your 
judgment-seat,  and,  after  hearing  all  parties,  pronounce 
&  just  judgment  and  one  accordant  to  your  character. 
For  though  it  is  a  serious  matter  to  oust  a  lord  from 
his  right,  it  is  contrary  to  the  feelings  of  our  age  to 
press  down  free  necks  under  the  yoke  of  slavery. 

*  Let  Tanca  therefore  either  establish  his  right  to  the 
slaves  and  their  property,  or,  if  they  are  proved  free, 
let  him  give  them  up,  whole  and  unharmed:  in  which 
case  we  will' inflict  upon  him  no  further  penalty.^ 

^  'QuotieoB  ego  Conigastmn  in  inbedlllB  cnjosque  fortniuui  impetnin 
£ftcientem  obviua  excepi  1  * 

'  *  Cum  sno  pecnlio.*  If  they  were  not  slaves  they  could  not  have 
peculium  in  the  technical  sense.  I  therefore  understand '  peculio  *  to  be 
simply  equivalent  to  cattle,  a  sense  which  is  confirmed  by  '  Calabii  pecu- 
liosi '  in  Letter  33. 

'  '  Adjicientes  ne  rerum  luarum  repetitionibus  imminerent  [?  imminne- 
rent]  liberis  sibi  conditionem  ultimae  servitutis  imponi.*  Cf.  Salvian,  De 
Gubematione  Dei  v.  8,  9,  for  a  description  of  similar  occurrences  in  Gaul. 
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29.  Kino  Athalaric  to  the  Dionipied  Cultivators^ 

AND  CURIALS  OF  THE  CiTT  OF  PaRMA. 

'  You  ought  willingly  to  co-operate  in  that  which  Sanitary 
is  being  done  for  the  advantage  of  your  town.    When  S!^<SS 
it  was  suffering  from  a  long  drought,  our  grandfather,  I**"™*- 
with  God's  help,  watered  it  with  the  life-giving  wave. 
Cleanse  out  then  the  mouths  of  your  sewers,  lest  other- 
wise, being  checked  in  its  fflow  by  the  accumulated 
filth,  it  should  surge  back  into  your  houses,  and  bring 
into  them  the  pollution  which  it  was  meant  to  wash 
away. 

*  The  Spectabilis  Genesius  is  appointed  to  superintend 
this  work,  and  to  quicken  your  zeal  regarding  it.' 

30.  King  Athalaric  to  Genesius,  Vir  Spectabilis. 

[Relating  to  the  same  subject  as  the  preceding.] 
•Through  love   of  your  city  our  grandfather,  with  The 
royal  generosity,  constructed  an  aqueduct  of  the  ancient  *^  ^^ 
type*  for  you.    But  it  is  of  no  use  to  provide  a  good 
water-supply  unless  your   sewers   are  in  good  order. 
Therefore  let  your  Sublimity  set  the  citizens  of  Parma 
diligently  to  work  at  this   business,  that  all  ancient 
channels,  whether  underground  or  those  which  run  by 
the  sides  of  the  streets,  be  diligently  repaired  ^,  in  order 
that  when  the  longed-for  stream  flows  into  your  town 
it  be  not  hindered  by  any  obstacle. 

*  How  fair  is  water  in  a  running  stream,  but  how  ugly 
in  puddles  and  swamps ;  it  is  good  then  neither  for  man 
nor  beast.  Without  water  city  and  country  alike  lan- 
guish ;  and  rightly  did  the  ancients  punish  one  who  was 
unfit  for  human  society  by  forbidding  all  men  to  give 
him  water.    Therefore  you  ought  all  heartily  to  combine 

*  '  Honoratif  PoBseesoribiu.*  '  'Antiqni  operis  formam.' 
'  'Quatenos  aniiqaoe  canicnloB,  live  snbterraneos,  nve  qui  jungontur 

mftrgimbuB  plateanun  diligenter  emendenC 
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for  this  most  useful  work,  since  the  man  who  is  not 
touched  by  the  comeliness  of  his  city  has  not  yet  the 
mind  of  a  citizen.' 


31.    Kino  Athalabio  to  Severus,  Vib 
Spectabilis. 

[Is  Severus  Vicarias  Urbisf    His  title  Spectabilis 
seems  to  require  some  such  rank  as  this,  otherwise  he 
seems  more  like  a  Corrector  (Clarissimus)  BrvMiorwra 
et  Lucanide.    Perhaps  abeady  the  strict  gradation  es- 
tablished by  Diocletian  and  Constantine  was  somewhat 
broken  down,  and  governors  received  higher  titles  than 
strictly  belonged  to  them.] 
Dufii»-       '  Since  you,  when  on  the  staff  of  the  Praefect,  have 
^^^     learned  the  principles   of  statesmanship,  we  are  sure 
oountiy  that  you  will  agree  with  us  that  cities  are  the  chief 

pr^BMof  oi^c^™^^^  of  human  society.     Let  the  wild  beasts  live 
Ctk 


,      in  fields  and  woods:  men  ought  to  draw  together  into 

native     cities.    Even  among  birds  we  see  that  those  of  gentle 

^^^    disposition — ^like  thrushes,  storks,  and  doves — ^love  to 

flock  together,  while  the  greedy  hawk,  intent  on  its 

bloody  pastime,  seeks  solitude. 

'  Now  we  say  that  the  man  who  shuns  human  society 
becomes  at  once  an  object  of  suspicion.  Let  therefore 
the  Possessores  and  Curiales  of  Bruttii  return  to  their 
cities.  The  Coloni  may  cultivate  the  soil — ^that  is  what 
their  name  denotes^;  but  the  men  whom  we  decorate 
with  civic  honours  ought  to  live  in  cities. 

'  Li  truth  it  is  a  lovely  land.  Ceres  and  PaUas  have 
crowned  it  with  their  respective  gifts  (com  and  oil) ; 
the  plains  are  green  with  pastures,  the  slopes  are  purple 
with  vineyards.  Above  all  is  it  rich  in  its  vast  herds 
of  horses^,  and  no  wonder,  since  the  dense  shade  of  its 

1  *  Coloni  sunt  qni  AgroB  jagiter  oolnnt.* 

'  Of.  what  is  said  (i.  4)  as  to  the  lai^ge  present  of  hones  made  by  the 
father  of  Caasiodonu  to'Theodoric  for  the  use  of  the  Gk>thle  army. 
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forests  protects  them  from  the  bites  of  flies,  and  pro- 
vides them  with  ever  verdant  pasture  even  in  the 
height  of  summer.  Cool  waters  flow  from  its  lofty 
heights ;  fair  harbours  on  both  its  shores  woo  the  com- 
merce of  the  world. 

'  There  the  countryman  enjoys  the  good  food  of  the 
citizen,  the  poor  man  the  abundance  of  the  wealthy^. 
If  such  then  be  the  charms  even  of  the  country  in 
your  Province,  why  should  you  shirk  living  in  its 
cities*? 

*  Why  should  so  many  men  refined  by  literature 
skulk  in  obscurity?  The  boy  goes  to  a  good  school, 
becomes  imbued  with  the  love  of  letters,  and  then,  when 
he  is  come  to  man's  estate  and  should  be  seeking  the 
Forum  in  order  to  display  his  talents,  he  suddenly 
changes  into  a  boor,  unlearns  all  that  he  has  learned, 
and  in  his  love  for  the  fields  forgets  what  is  due  to 
a  reasonable  love  for  himself.  And  yet  even  birds  love 
human  fellowship,  and  the  nightingale  boldly  rears  her 
brood  close  to  the  haunts  of  men. 

'Let  the  cities  then  return  to  their  old  splendour; 
let  none  prefer  the  charms  of  the  country  to  the  walls 
reared  by  the  men  of  old.  Why  should  not  everyone 
be  attracted  by  the  concourse  of  noble  persons,  by 
the  pleasures  of  converse  with  his  equals?  To  stroll 
through  the  Forum,  to  look  in  at  some  skilful  crafts- 
man at  his  work,  to  push  one's  own  cause  through 
the  law  courts,  then  between  whiles  to  play  with 
the  counters  of  Palamedes  (di*aughts),  to  go  to  the 
baths  with  one's  acquaintances,  to  indulge  in  the  friendly 
emulation  of  the  banquet — these  are  the  proper  em- 
ployments of  a  Roman  noble ;  yet  not  one  of  them  is 

^  *Vinmt  Ulio  nutici  epulis  arbanomm,  mediocres  antem  abundantia 
praepotentium.*  'Mediocres'  and  'texinei*  are  iedmioal  wordfl  with 
Caaiiodonu  for  the  poor. 

*  Casdodorui  must  have  felt  the  weaknets  of  his  logic  here.  He  patri- 
otically praises  the  rural  beanty  of  Bnittii,  yet  the  oondasioii  which  by 
main  force  he  amvei  at  is,  '  Leave  the  ooontry  and  live  in  towns.* 
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tafited  by  the  man  who  chooses  to  live  always  in  the 
country  with  his  farmnBervants  K 

'  We  order  therefore  that  all  Possessores  and  Curiales 
shall,  according  to  their  relative  means,  find  bail  and 
give  bonds,  promising  that  they  will  for  the  larger 
part  of  the  year  reside  in  some  city,  such  as  they 
may  choose^.  And  thus,  while  not  wholly  debarred 
from  the  pleasures  of  the  country,  they  will  furnish  to 
the  cities  their  proper  adornment  of  citizens/ 

32.    King  Athalaric  to  Severus,  Vir  Spectabilis. 

The  *Nimfadius  (Vir   Sublimis)   was  journeying   to    the 

ofAjfh*"'  King's  Comitatus  on   some  affair  of  his  own,  when, 

tbaea.      wearied  with  his  journey,  he  lay  down  to  rest,  and 

let  his  beasts  of  burden  graze  round  the  fountain  of 

Arethusa. 

*  This  fountain,  situated  in  the  territory  of  Squillace  *, 
at  the  foot  of  the  hills  and  above  the  sand  of  the  sea, 
makes  a  green  and  pleasant  place  all  round  it,  fringed 
with  rustling  reeds  as  with  a  crown.  It  has  certain 
marvellous  properties :  for  let  a  man  go  to  it  in  silence 
and  he  sees  it  calmly  flowing,  more  like  a  pond  than  a 
fountain.  But  let  him  cough  or  speak  with  a  loud 
voice,  and  it  becomes  violently  agitated,  heaving  to 
and  fro  like  a  pot  boiling.  Strange  power  this  of  a 
fountain  to  answer  a  man.     I  have   read  that   some 

1  '  Cm  enimminnB  grata  nobilinrnvideatnroociindo.  Co!  non  affectuosam 
sit  com  paribus  misoere  sermonem,  fomm  petere,  honestas  artes  invisere, 
oansas  proprias  legibas  ezpedire,  interdmn  Palam^iacis  calcolis  ocoapari, 
ad  balneas  ire  cum  sooiis,  prandia  mutuis  apparatibus  ezhibere?  Caret 
profecto  omnibus  his,  qui  vitam  suam  vult  semper  habere  cum  famulis.* 

'  '  Datis  fidejussoribus  jam  Possessores  quam  Curiales,  sub  aestimatione 
virium,  poenA  interpositA,  promittant  anni  parte  majore  se  in  civitatibus 
manere,  quas  habitare  delegerint.* 

'  'In  Scyllatino  territoris.'  Transcribers,  thinking  of  the  Arethusa  at 
Syracuse,  have  tried  to  alter  this  into  Siciliano ;  but  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  above  reading  is  right.  As  to  the  situation  of  the  Fountain 
of  Arethusa,  see  Introduction,  p.  73. 
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fountains  can  change  the  colours  of  the  animals  that 
drink  at  them;  that  others  can  turn  wood  dropped 
into  them  to  stone.  The  human  reason  is  altogether 
unable  to  understand  such  things  as  these. 

'  But  let  us  return  to  the  complaint  of  our  suppliant. 
Nimfadius  asserts  that,  while  he  was  resting,  the  country 
people  artfully  drove  off  his  beasts  of  burden. 

'This  kind  of  crime  brings  our  times  into  disgrace, 
and  turns  the  charm  of  that  quiet  resting-place  into 
disgust.  Diligently  enquire  into  it,  for  the  credit  of 
our  Comitatus  is  involved  in  our  subjects  being  able 
to  journey  to  it  in  safety.  At  first,  no  doubt,  the 
offenders  will  lie  close,  and  seem  as  silent  as  the  unmoved 
Arethusa.  But  begin  your  investigations,  and  they  will 
soon  break  forth,  like  that  fountain,  with  angry  excla- 
mations, in  the  midst  of  which  you  will  discover  the 
truth.  Punish  the  offenders  severely ;  for  we  should 
regret  that  owing  to  the  excesses  of  robbers  that  wonder- 
ful and  joy-bringing  fountain  should  be  deserted.' 

33.    King  Athalabic  to  Severus,  Vir  Spectabilis. 

'  We  hear  that  the  rustics  are  indulging  in  disorderly  The 
practices,  and  robbing  the  market-people  who  come  from  ^^^ 
all  quarters  to  the  chief  fair  of  Lucania  on  the  day  of  Cypmn. 
St.  Cyprian.   This  must  by  all  means  be  suppressed,  and 
your  Respectability  should  quietly  collect  a  sufficient 
number  of  the  owners  and  tenants   of  the   adjoining 
farms  ^  to  overpower  these  freebooters  and  bring  them 
to  justice.    Any  rustic  or  other  person  found  guilty  of 
disturbing  the  fair  should  be  at  once  punished  with  the 
stick  ^,  and  then  exhibited  with  some  mark  of  infamy 
upon  him  ^. 

^  'Spectabilitas  vertn  pnedicto  tempore,  unft  com  PoesessoribuB  atqne 
Conductoribus  diyeraaram  nuunarum  ad  quietem  convenientium  . .  .  re(» 
inveniat,'  &c. 

'  '  Inter  ipsa  initia  compreheDSUB  fuatuariae  sabdatur  QlUoni.' 

*  '  Pompatui  mala  nota.* 
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'  This  fair,  which  aooording  to  the  old  superstition 
named  Leuoothea  [after  the  nymph],  from  the  extreme 
purity  of  the  fountain  at  which  it  is  held,  is  the  greatest 
fair  in  all  the  surrounding  country.  Everything  that 
industiious  Campania,  or  opulent  Bruttii,  or  cattle-breed- 
ing Calabria^,  or  strong  Apulia  produces,  is  there  to  be 
found  exposed  for  sale,  on  such  reasonable  terms  that 
no  buyer  goes  away  dissatisfied.  It  is  a  charming  sight 
to  see  the  broad  plains  filled  with  suddenly-reared 
houses  formed  of  leafy  branches  intertwined:  all  the 
beauty  of  the  most  leisurely-built  city,  and  yet  not 
a  wall  to  be  seen.  There  stand  ready  boys  and  girls, 
with  the  attractions  which  belong  to  their  respective 
sexes  and  ages,  whom  not  captivity  but  freedom  sets 
a  price  upon.  These  are  with  good  reason  sold  by  their 
parents,  since  they  themselves  gain  by  their  very  servi- 
tude. For  one  cannot  doubt  that  they  are  benefited  even 
as  slaves  [or  servants  ?],  by  being  transferred  from  the 
toil  of  the  fields  to  the  service  of  cities  K 

'What  can  I  say  of  the  bright  and  many-coloured 
garments  ?  what  of  the  sleek  and  well-fed  cattle  offered 
at  such  a  price  as  to  tempt  any  purchaser? 

*  The  place  itself  is  situated  in  a  wide  and  pleasant 

^  '  CftlAbri  peoulion.* 

'  '  FftMsto  Bunt  pneri  m  pnellAe,  diveno  wen  atqne  aetate  ooniincao^ 
qnoB  non  &cit  oaptivitM  ene  tub  pretio  led  libertu :  hos  meiito  pventes 
Tendunt^  qnoniam  de  ipu  famuUtioiie  profidont.  Dobiom  quippe  non  Mt 
■erroi  posM  meliorari  qui  de  Ubore  Agromm  ad.nrbanft  lenritiA  trani- 
ferantor.*  With  abnost  any  writer  but  GaBsiodoniB  ibis  would  prove  that 
in  the  Sixth  Century  free  ItalianB  were  selling  their  children  into  actual 
■lavery.  But  I  doubt  whether  he  really  means  more  than  that  the  chil- 
dren of  the  country  people  were  for  hire  as  domeBtio  senranti  in  the  cities. 
If  so,  the  scene  is  not  unlike  our  own  'statute  &ir8*  or  *hiring8*  in  the 
north  of  England.  It  appears  fix>m  $  94  of  the  Ediotum  Theodorioi  that 
parents  could  sell  their  children,  but  that  the  latter  did  not  lose  thdr  tiaUu 
ingtnwu.  Must  they  then  claim  it  on  coming  of  age!  '  Parentes  qui  oogente 
necessitate  filios  suos  alimentorum  gratia  vendiderint  ingenuitati  eorum 
non  praejudicant.  Homo  enim  liber  pretio  nuUo  aesiimatur*  Cf.  also 
§  95 :  '  Operas  enim  tantum  parentes  filiorum  quos  in  potestate  habnerint, 
locare  possunt.* 
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plain,  a  suburb  of  the  ancient  city  of  Cosilinum,  and  has 
received  the  name  of  Marcilianum  from  the  founder  of 
these  sacred  springs^. 

'  And  this  is  in  truth  a  marvellous  fountain,  full  and 
fresh,  and  of  such  transparent  clearness  that  when  you 
look  through  it  you  think  you  are  looking  through  air 
alone.  Choice  fishes  swim  about  in  the  pool,  perfectly 
tame,  because  if  anyone  presumes  to  capture  them  he 
soon  feels  the  Divine  vengeance.  On  the  morning  which 
precedes  the  holy  night  [of  St.  Cyprian],  as  soon  as  the 
Priest  begins  to  utter  the  baptismal  prayer,  the  water 
begins  to  rise  above  its  accustomed  height.  Generally  it 
covers  but  five  steps  of  the  well,  but  the  brute  element,  as 
if  preparing  itself  for  miracles,  begins  to  swell,  and  at  last 
covers  two  steps  more,  never  reached  at  any  other  time 
of  the  year.  Truly  a  stupendous  miracle,  that  streams  of 
water  should  thus  stand  still  or  increase  at  the  sound  of 
the  human  voice,  as  if  the  fountain  itself  desired  to  listen 
to  the  sermon. 

'Thus  hath  Lucania  a  river  Jordan  of  her  own. 
Wherefore,  both  for  religion's  sake  and  for  the  profit  of 
the  people,  it  behoves  that  good  order  should  be  kept 
among  the  frequenters  of  the  fair,  since  in  the  judgment 
of  all,  that  man  must  be  deemed  a  villain  who  would 
sully  the  joys  of  such  happy  days.' 

^  MansUiumm  is  now  Sal*,  in  the  Tilley  of  the  Galore  (Tanager). 
Padula  ii  thought  by  lome  to  mark  the  dte  of  Codlinnm.  The  laland 
of  Leacosia^  now  Lioosa,  a  few  milei  from  Faeitum,  evidently  does  not 
represent  the  Leucothea  of  this  letter. 
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CONTAINING   TWENTY-FIVE  LETTERS,  ALL  WRIT- 
TEN IN  THE  NAME  OF  ATHALARIC  THE  KING. 


1.    Kino  Athalabic  to  Hilderic,  Kino  of  the 
Vandals  (a.d.  527). 

Murder  '  FRIENDSHIP  and  relationship  are  turned  to  bitterness 
jJ^J^  by  the  tidings  that  Amalafrida,  of  divine  memory,  the 
widow  distinguished  ornament  of  our  race,  has  been  put  to  death 
ThMiii?  by  you  ^.  K  you  had  any  cause  of  offence  against  her,  you 
mmid  ought  to  have  sent  her  to  us  for  judgment.  What  you 
ter  of  have  done  is  a  species  of  parricide.  li*  the  succession,  on 
^^  the  death  of  her  husband,  passed  to  another  [yourself], 
that  was  no  reason  why  a  woman  should  be  embroiled 
in   the  contest.    It   was    really   an  addition  to   yom* 

^  With  reference  to  this  event  Victor  TannnnenixB  writes:  'Cnjos 
(Tresunondi)  uxor  AmaUfrida  fagiens  ad  barbaros  congressione  fibota 
Capsae  juxta  Heremnm  capitur,  et  in  custodia  privata  moritur.*  Pro- 
copiiu  (De  B.  Vandalico  i.  9)  says :  Kal  a<t>lfft  (jds  BavZtKou)  £vyrfv4x!^ 
B€v9*plxv  TC  Mcd  T6t$ou  iy  'IroXif  lir  re  ffv/ifjidxen^  »oi  ^Xair  voXc/Joi .  yofl- 
a$tu-  Ti^y  TC  y^  *A/iaXa^Say  ky  tpvXoK^  iffxoy  not  rovs  T6t$ow  9i«^€tpay 
&wayras  kw€y€yK6yr€s  abrois  ytnrr€pl(tiy  It  re  Bay9l\ovt  ml  'IX8c/>/xor.  Both 
Victor  and  Procopins  seem  to  place  the  conflict  before  the  death  of  Theo- 
doric ;  Victor  says  ▲.D.  523.  Probably  therefore  the  fighting,  the  capture 
of  Amalafrida,  and  the  death  of  her  countrymen,  took  place  in  that  year, 
the  year  of  her  husband's  death  and  Hilderic*B  accession.  Three  or  fonr 
years  later  (526  or  527),  when  her  brother  Theodoric  was  dead,  the  im- 
prisoned princess  was  murdered — a  grievous  insult  to  the  young  Sovereign 
of  the  Groths,  her  great-nephew. 
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nobility  to  have  the  purple  dignity  of  the  Amal  blood 
allied  to  the  lineage  of  the  Hasdingi. 

'Our  Goths  keenly  feel  the  insults  conveyed  in  this 
deed,  since  to  slay  the  royal  lady  of  another  race  is  to 
despise  the  valour  of  that  race  and  doubt  its  willing- 
ness to  avenge  her. 

'We  send  you  two  ambassadors  to  hear  what  your 
excuses  are.  We  hear  that  you  pretend  that  her  death 
was  natural  And  you  also  must  send  ambassadors  in 
return  to  us  to  explain  the  matter,  without  war  or  blood- 
shed, and  either  pacify  us  or  acknowledge  your  guilt.  K 
you  do  not  do  this,  all  ties  of  alliance  between  us  are 
broken,  and  we  must  leave  you  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Divine  Majesty,  which  heai'd  the  blood  of  Abel  crying 
from  the  ground.' 

2.    Edict  op  King  Athalaric. 

'  The  body  of  the  Bepublic  is  so  tempered  together  Opprei- 
that  if  one  member  suffers  all  the  members  suffer  with  ^^cq. 
it.    The  Curiales,  whose  name  is  derived  from  their  care  rialea, 
(cura)  and  forethought,  are,  we  are  told,  molested  by 
hostile  proceedings,  so  that  what  was  bestowed  upon 
them  as  an  honour  turns  out  rather  to  their  injury. 
What    scandalous   injustice!     What    an   insupportable 
evil!  that  he  who  ought  to  have  benefited  the  Repub- 
lic by  his  services,  should  often  lose  both  fortune  and 
liberty. 

'  Wherefore  by  this  edict  we  decree  that  if  any  Curialis 
suffer  oppression,  if  anyone,  without  the  express  warrant 
of  ourselves  or  the  high  officers  of  State  whose  business 
it  is,  inflict  upon  a  Curialis  any  injury  or  loss  of  propeity, 
he  shall  pay  a  fine  of  lolbs.  of  gold  (;C40o),  to  go  to  the 
benefit  of  the  person  thus  oppressed;  or,  if  his  property 
be  insufficient  to  pay  this  fine,  he  shall  be  beaten  with 
clubs.  The  Curialis  must  then  give  additional  diligence  to 
the  discharge  of  his  public  duties,  since  his  debt  to  the 

c  c 
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State  is,  as  it  were,  increased  by  the  protection  which  we 
are  thus  affording  him.  As  for  the  farms  of  Curiales,  in 
connection  with  which  the  greatest  frauds  are  practised 
on  poor  men,  let  no  one  seek  to  obtain  them  by  an 
unlawful  purchase;  for  a  contract  cannot  be  called  a 
contract  when  it  is  in  violation  of  the  law^.  The 
Judges  must  help  the  Curiales  against  the  molestations 
of  Sajones  and  other  officials.  It  is  a  grievous  offence, 
when  the  very  person  to  whom  is  entrusted  the  duty  of 
defending  the  weak,  himself  turns  oppressor. 

'  Raise  your  heads  in  hope,  oh  ye  oppressed  ones  I  lift 
up  your  hearts,  ye  who  are  weighed  down  with  a  load 
of  evils !  To  each  citizen  his  own  city  is  his  Republic 
Administer  justice  in  your  cities  in  conformity  with  the 
general  will.  Let  your  various  ranks  live  on  a  footing 
of  justice.  Do  not  oppress  the  weak,  lest  you  in  your 
turn  be  deservedly  oppressed  by  the  strong.  This  is  the 
penalty  of  wrong-doing,  that  each  one  suffers  in  his  own 
person  what  he  has  wantonly  inflicted  on  another. 

'Live  then  in  justice  and  moderation.  Follow  the 
example  of  the  cranes,  who  change  the  order  of  their 
flight,  making  foremost  hindmost,  and  hindmost  fore- 
most, without  difficulty,  each  willingly  obeying  its  fel^ 
low — a  commonwealth  of  birds. 

'You  have,  according  to  the  laws,  power  over  your 
citizens.  Not  in  vain  has  Antiquity  conceded  to  you  the 
title  of  Curia:  not  vainly  did  it  call  you  the  Lesser 
Senate,  the  nerves  and  vital  organs  of  the  State  ^.  What 
is  not  contained  of  honour  and  power  in  that  title  I  For 
that  which  is  compared  to  the  Senate  is  excluded  from 
no  kind  of  glory.' 


^  'Praedia  Curialium,  nnde  xnazimae  mediocribuB  panmtur  insidiae, 
nuUus  illicita  emptione  pervadat  Quia  contractos  dici  non  potest  niai  qui 
de  legibus  venit.* 

'  *  Non  exiiin  incaasom  vobiB  Curiam  oonoeSBit  Antiquitaa,  non  inaniter 
appellayit  Minorem  Senatum,  nervos  quoque  vocitaoB  ao  viBoera  ciyi- 
tatom.' 
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3.   Kino  Athalabio  to  Beboantinus,  Vib  Illustbib, 
Comes  [Patbimonii],  and  Patbician^ 

'  Gold,  as  well  as  many  other  fair  fruits  of  Nattire  which  Gold- 
gold  can  buy,  is  said  to  be  produced  by  our  generous  S^itSj. 
Italy.  Theodoras,  who  is  an  expert  in  such  matters, 
asserts  that  gold  will  be  found  on  the  farm  Rusticiana  in 
Bruttii*.  Let  your  Greatness  therefore  send  a  Cartariua 
to  commence  mining  operations  on  that  spot.  The  work 
of  a  miner  resembles  that  of  a  mole.  He  burrows  under- 
ground, far  from  the  light  of  day.  Sometimes  the  sides 
of  his  passages  fall  in  and  his  way  is  closed  up  behind 
him;  but  if  he  emerge  safely  with  his  treasure,  how 
happy  is  he!  Then  the  gold-miner  proceeds  to  im- 
merse his  ore  in  water,  that  the  heavy  metal  may  be 
separated  from  the  lighter  earth ;  then  to  submit  it  to 
a  fervent  heat,  that  it  may  thence  derive  its  beautiful 
colour  *. 

'  Let  then  the  land  of  Brattii  pay  her  tribute  in  gold, 
the  most  desired  of  all  treasure.  To  seek  gold  by  war  is 
wicked,  by  voyages  dangerous,  by  swindling  shameful ; 
but  to  seek  it  from  Nature  in  its  own  home  is  righteous. 
No  one  is  hurt  by  this  honest  gain.  Griffins  are  said  to 
dig  for  gold  and  to  delight  in  the  contemplation  of  this 
metal;  but  no  one  blames  them,  because  their  proceedings 
are  not  dictated  by  criminal  covetousness.  For  it  is  not 
the  act  itself,  but  the  motive  for  the  act,  that  gives  it  its 
moral  quality.' 

»  Cf.  viii.  23. 

'  Have  we  any  due  to  the  geographical  position  of  thii  farm  ?  The  only 
Buticiana  known  to  the  Itineraries  is  in  Spain. 

'  *Origo  qnidem  nobilis,  sed  de  flamma  snscipit  vim  ooloris,  at  magis 
credas  inde  nasd,  oajos  similitudine  videtur  omari.  Sed  cam  aoro  tribnat 
splendidum  ruborem,  argento  confert  albissimam  lucem.  Ut  mirnm  Bit» 
nnam  substantiam  tradere,  quod  rebus  dissimilibus  possit  aptari.*  Have 
we  here  a  hint  of  'the  transmutation  of  metals f*  Cassiodorus  seems  to 
think  that  it  is  only  the  furnace  that  makes  the  difference  between  the 
odours  of  gdd  and  of  silver. 

C  C  2 
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4.   Kino  Athalabig  to  Abundantius,  Pbaetobian 
Pbaefect. 

A  &mily      c  rpj^Q  pietas  of  the  Eling  is  happily  shown  in  mode- 
ales  per-  rating  the  sentence  of  the  law,  where  for  certain  reasons 
JJ^*^     it  bears  with  especial  hardness  on  anyone.   The  Curiales 
down       have  peculiar  advantages  in  their  opportunity  of  being 
„„^  ^  thus  liberated  by  the  Sovereign  from  the  performance  of 
the  Poi-  their  duties  ^.    It  is  reasonable  to  release  a  Curialis  whose 
health  prevents  him  from  fulfilling  his  appointed  task ; 
and  a  numerous  Curia  will  never  miss  a  few  names  out 
of  so  large  a  number. 

'Therefore  let  your  Illustrious  Magnificence  remove 
Agenantia,  wife  [or  widow?]  of  the  most  eloquent  man 
Campanianus,  dwelling  in  Lucania,  from  the  album  of 
her  Curia,  and  her  sons  also,  so  that  posterity  may 
never  know  that  they  were  formerly  liable  to  Curial 
duties. 

'  Bemitted  to  the  ranks  of  [mere]  Possessores  they  will 
now  be  liable  to  the  same  demands  which  formerly 
[as  members  of  the  Curia]  they  made  upon  others.  They 
will  now  dread  the  face  of  the  tax-collector  (compulsor), 
and  will  begin  to  fear  the  mandates  by  which  formerly 
they  made  themselves  feared^.  Still  this  is  a  sign  of 
their  past  good  life,  that  they  are  willing  to  live  without 
office  among  a  population  whose  dislike  they  are  not 
conscious  of  having  incurred,  and  wader  old  colleagues 
whom  they  know  that  they  have  not  incited  to  an  abuse 
of  their  powers.' 

^  '  Neque  enim  ob  aliud  Curiftles  leges  Mfcratiflsimae  ligAvenint,  nisi  at 
com  illoe  soli  principes  abeolverent,  indulgentiae  praeconia  reperirent.* 

*  <  Formidare  delegata  incipient,  per  quae  antea  timebantor.*  To  trana- 
late  by  an  analogy, '  And  will  tremble  at  the  rate-Bommonaes,  their  sig- 
natures to  which  used  to  make  other  men  tremble.* 
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5.    King  Athalabic  to  the  Bishops  and  Function- 
aries OF ^. 

•  We  learn  with  regret  by  the  complaint  of  the  Posses-  Fowk 
sores  of  your  district  that  the  severity  of  famine  is  being  ^^^  ^ 
increased  by  the  conduct  of  certain  persons  who  havegj»*ing 
bought  up  com  and  are  holding  it  for  higher  prices,  prohi- 
In  a  time  of  absolute  famine  there  can  be  no  "  hilling  ^^*®^' 
of  the  market;"  the  hungry  man  will  submit  to  be 
cheated  rather  than  let  another  get  the   food  before 
him*. 

*To  stop  this  practice  we  send  to  you  the  present 
messengers,  whose  business  it  is  to  examine  all  the  stores 
of  com  collected  for  public  distribution*  or  otherwise, 
to  leave  to  each  family  sufficient  for  its  needs,  and  to 
purchase  the  remainder  from  the  owners  at  a  fair  market 
price.  Co-operate  with  these  orders  of  ours  cheerfully, 
and  do  not  grumble  at  them.  Complain  not  that  your 
freedom  is  interfered  with.  There  is  no  free-trade  in 
crime*.  If  you  work  with  us  you  will  earn  good  re- 
nown for  yourselves;  if  against  us,  the  King's  repu- 
tation will  gain  by  your  loss.  It  is  the  sign  of  a  good 
ruler  to  make  men  act  righteously,  even  against  their 
wills.' 


6.   Kino  Athalabic  to ,  Primiscrinius. 

Afnr- 

'  You  complain  that  your  health  is  failing  under  the  mnted 


long  pressure  of  your  work,  and  that  you  fear,  if  you  ^^.J^ 
absent  yourself,  you  may  lose  the  emoluments  of  your  BaIm. 

1  '  EpiBoopiB  et  Honoratii.'    Perhaps  it  is  &t>m  motives  of  delicacy  that 
Casaiodoras  has  not  added  the  name  of  the  Province. 

*  *In  necessitate  siqnidem  pennriae  pretii  nulla  contentio  est:   dam 
patitnr  qnis  indaci  ne  possit  aliqaft  tarditate  percelli.' 

'  *  Sive  in  gradn  [panis  gradilis  ?]  sive  in  aliis  loois.* 

*  A  paraphrase,  confessedly  anachronistic,  of  'Ne  qnis  ergo  venditi- 
onem  sibi  impositam  conqnerator,  sciat  libertatem  in  crimine  non  requiri.* 
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office.  At  tlie  same  time  you  ask  leave  to  visit  the 
Baths  of  Baiae.  Go  then  with  a  mind  perfectly  at 
rest  as  to  your  emoluments,  which  we  will  keep  safe 
for  you.  Seek  the  Sun,  seek  the  pure  air  and  smiling 
shore  of  that  lovely  bay,  thickly  set  with  harbours  and 
dotted  with  noble  islands — that  bay  in  which  Nature 
displays  all  her  marvels  and  invites  man  to  explore 
her  secrets.  There  is  the  Lake  of  Avemus,  with  its 
splendid  supply  of  oysters.  There  are  long  piers  jut- 
ting out  into  the  sea;  and  the  most  delightful  fishing 
in  the  world  is  to  be  had  in  the  fish-ponds — open  to 
the  sky — on  either  side  of  them.  There  are  warm  baths, 
heated  not  by  brick-work  flues  and  smoky  balls  of 
fire,  but  by  Nature  herself.  The  pure  air  suppUes  the 
steam  and  softly  stimulates  perspiration,  and  the  health- 
giving  work  is  so  much  the  better  done  as  Nature  is 
above  Art.  Let  the  CoraUi  [in  Moesia,  on  the  shore  of 
the  Euxine]  boast  their  wonderful  sea,  let  the  pearl 
fisheries  of  Lidia  vaunt  themselves.  In  our  judgment 
Baiae,  for  its  powers  of  bestowing  pleasure  and  health, 
surpasses  them  all.  Go  then  to  Baiae  to  bathe,  and 
have  no  fear  about  the  emoluments.' 


7.    King  Athalabic  to  Repabatus,  Pbaefect  op 
THE  City. 

[We  learn  from  Procopius  (*  De  Bello  Gotthico '  i.  26) 
that  Beparatus  was  brother  of  Pope  Vigilius ;  that  in 
537  he  escaped  from  the  captivity  in  which  the  other 
Senators  were  kept  at  Ravenna  by  Witigis^  and  fled 
to  Milan.  Li  539  Beparatus,  who  was  then  Praefectus 
Praetorio,  was  captured  at  Milan  by  the  Goths,  hewn 
R«p«»-   in   pieces,    and    his    flesh    given    to    the    dogs   (Ibid. 

tas  ap-      • .         V  1 
pointid     11-  ai).J 

i>raefeo-       « The  SOU  of  a  high  official  naturally  aspires  to  emulate 
XJrbis.     his  father's  dignities.    Your  father  had  a  distinguished 
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career,  first  as  Comes  Largitionum,  then  as  Praefectus 
Praetorio.  While  holding  the  latter  office,  he  repaired 
the  Senate-house,  restored  to  the  poor  the  gifts  (?)  of 
which  they  had  been  deprived  ^,  and  though  not  himself 
a  man  of  liberal  education,  pleased  all  by  the  natural 
charm  of  his  manner. 

'  You  have  those  advantages  of  mental  training  which 
were  denied  to  your  father.  Education  lifts  an  obscure 
man  on  to  a  level  with  nobles,  but  also  adorns  him 
who  is  of  noble  birth.  You  have  moreover  been  chosen 
as  son-in-law  by  a  man  of  elevated  character,  whose 
choice  is  in  itself  a  mark  of  your  high  merit.  You 
are  coming  young  to  office  ^ ;  but,  with  such  a  man's 
approbation,  you  cannot  be  said  to  be  untried. 

'  We  therefore  confer  upon  you  for  this  Indiction  the 
dignity  of  Praefect  of  the  City.  The  eyes  of  the  world 
are  upon  you.  The  Senate,. that  illustrious  and  critical 
body,  the  youngest  members  of  which  are  called  Patres^ 
will  Usten  to  your  words.  See  that  you  say  nothing 
which  can  displease  those  wise  men,  whose  praise, 
though  hard  to  win,  will  be  most  sweet  to  your  ears. 
Diligently  help  the  oppressed.  Hand  on  to  your  pos- 
terity the  renown  which  you  have  received  from  your 
ancestors.' 


8.   BLiNQ  Athalabio  to  Count  Osthn  (or  Obum), 
ViB  Illustbis*. 

'  We  reward  our  faithful  servants  with  high  honours,  Oniin 
hoping  thereby  to  quicken  the  slothful  into  emulation,  q^^^q, 
when  they  ask  themselves  why,  under  such  an  impar-  of  Dal- 
tial  rule,  they  too  do  not  receive  promotion.  „id 

*  We  therefore  again  entrust  to  your  Illustrious  Great-  S^vi*. 

>  ( CuriAin  repanos,  panperibui  abUU  reetiiaeiiB.* 

'  '  Licet  primaevtis  yeniaa  ad  honorem.* 

*  Cf.  iii.  a6  and  iv.  9.    In  the  former  letter  he  is  called  Oran. 
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ness  the  Provinces  of  Dalmatia  and  S(u)ayia.  We  need 
not  hold  up  to  you  the  examples  of  others.  You  have 
only  to  imitate  yourself,  and  to  confer  now  again  in 
your  old  age  the  same  blessings  on  those  Provinces 
which,  as  a  younger  man,  you  bestowed  on  them  under 
our  grandfather.' 


9.   EiNa  Athalabic  to  all  the  Goths  and  Romans 
(in  Dalmatia  and  Savia). 

TheiMne     'We  send  back  to  you  the  Illustrious  Count  Osuin, 
*^  ^    '    whose  valour  and  justice  you  already  know,  to  ward 
oS  from  you  the  fear  of  foreign  nations,  and  to  keep 
you  firom  unjust  demands.    With  him  comes  the  Illus- 
trious Severinus^,  that  with  one  heart  and  one  mind, 
like  the  various  reeds  of  an  jorgan,  they  may  utter  their 
praiseworthy  precepts. 
Bemii-        <As  an  act  of  grace  on  the  commencement  of  our 
Augmen-  ^^^ff^  ^^  direct  the  Count  of  the  Patrimony  to  remit 
^1"^-        to   you  all   the   super-assessment   (augmentum)  which 
was    fixed    for  your   Province    at    the    fourth   Indic- 
tion^ 

'We  also  grant  that  when  the  aforesaid  person 
[Severinus]  returns  to  our  presence,  you  may  send 
suitable  men  with  him  to  inform  us  of  your  financial 
position,  that  we  may,  by  readjustment  of  the  taxes, 
lighten  your  load  if  it  be  still  too  heavy.  Nothing 
consolidates  the  Republic  so  much  as  the  uninjured 
powers  of  the  taxpayer.' 

^  We  are  not  told  in  what  capacity  Seyerinns  came.  Probably 
it  was  on  account  of  Osain'i  age  that  SeverinuB  waa  awociated  with 
him. 

*  'Per  quartam  Indictionem  quod  a  nobis angmenti  nomine  quaerebatur 
illuBtrem  yirom  Comitem  Patrimonii  nostri  nunc  juBsimus  removere.'  Aa 
the  fourth  Indiction  began  Sept.  525,  in  the  lifetime  of  Theodoric,  it  Ib 
dear  that  that  date  belongs  to  the  imposition,  not  to  the  removal  of  the 
'augmentum.' 
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10.   KiNa  Athalario  to  all  the  Pbovincialb  of 
THE  City  op  Syracuse. 

'  Lately  we  announced  to  yon  our  accession :  now  we  Bemii- 
wish  to   confer  upon  you  a  benefit  in  the  matter  of  J^^^^^^ 
taxes.    For  we  look  on  that  only  as  our  revenue  which  turn  to 
the  cultivator  pays  cheerfully.     Our  grandfather,  con-  cSum. 
sidering  the  great  increase  in  wealth  and  population 
which  his  long  and  peaceful  reign  had  brought  with 
it,  thought  it  prudent  to  increase  the  taxes  to  be  paid 
by  the  Province  of  Sicily  ^.   He  was  quite  right  in  doing 
this,  but  he  thereby  prepared  for  us,  his  young  successor, 
an  opportunity  of  conferring  an  unexpected  favour,  for 
we  hereby  remit  to  you   all  the   augmentum  which 
was  assessed  upon  you  at  the  fourth  Indiction.     And 
not  only  so,  but  aU  that  you  have  already  paid  under 
this  head   for   the   fifth  Indiction   (526-7)  we    direct 
the    tax -collectors   to   carry   to   your    credit    on    ac- 
count ^. 

'  Besides  this,  if  anyone  have  to  complain  of  oppres- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  Governors  of  the  Province,  let 
him  seek  at  once  a  remedy  from  our  Piety.  Often 
did  our  grandfather  of  glorious  memory  grieve  over 
the  slowness  of  the  Governors  to  obey  their  letters 
of  recall,  feeling  sure  that  they  were  lingering  in  the 
Provinces  neither  for  his  good  nor  yours. 

*We  however,  with  God's  help,  shall  go  on  in  the 
good  work  which  we  have  begun.  You  have  a  Prince 
who,  the  older  he  grows,  the  more  will  love  you.  We 
send  to  you  our  Sajo  Quidila,  who  will  convey  to  you 
our  orders  on  this  matter.' 

^  '  Ayhb  nosier  de  mis  beneficiiB  magna  praeemnens  (quia  longa  qnies  et 
cultunun  agris  praestitit  et  popolos  ampliavit)  intra  Siciliam  proyindam 
Bub  oonsueta  pmdentiae  suae  moderatione  censum  itatnit  Babflagitari  at 
▼obis  cresceret  devotio,  qnibas  se  facoltas  extenderat.* 

This  must  be  the  meaning  of '  quioquid  a  discursoribns  novi  census  per 
qnintam  IndicUonem  probator  affiTnm,  ad  yestram  eos  fecimus  defetre  no- 
titiam.* 
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II.    E^IKQ  AtHALABIC  to  QiLDIAS,  ViB  SPECTABHilS, 

Count  of  Sybacuse. 

I  a.  King  Athalabic  to  Victob  and  Witioisci-us 
(oB  Wigisicla),  Vibi  Spectabiles,  Censitobes^ 
OF  Sicily. 

OpprM-       Victor  and  Witigisclus  are  sharply  rebuked  for  iheir 
^^V^^  delay  in  desisting  from  the  oppression  of  the  Provincials 
Wthe     and  coming  to  the  Court  of  Theodoric  when  called  for^, 
^^^    a  delay  which  is  made  more  suspicious  by  their  not 
inSicUj  having  presented  themselves  to  welcome  Athalaric  on 
his  accession.    Both  they  and  Count  Gildias  are  in- 
formed of  the  King's  decision  to  remit  the  increased  tax 
imposed  at  the  fourth  Indiction  (Sept.  525) ;  and  the 
two  Censitores  are  recommended,  if  they  are  conscious 
of  having  oppressed  or  injured  any  of  the  Provincials, 
to   remedy  the  matter  themselves,  as   the   King  has 
given    all   the    Sicilians   leave   to    appeal   to    himself 
against  their  oppressions:   and  the  C(»nplaint8  of  the 
Sicilians,  though  distant,  will  certainly  reach  his  ears. 


13.    King  Athalabic  to  Willias,  Vib  Illustbis, 
Comes  Patbimonii. 

Increase  *  Your  Greatness  informs  us  of  cases  that  have  come 
me^^^""  ^  y^^^  knowledge,  in  which  the  Guards  (Domestid.)  at- 
of  Do-  tending  the  Counts  who  are  appointed  [to  the  govern- 
ment of  various  Provinces]  have  oppressed  the  Pro- 
vincials by  their  exactions.  As  we  believe  that  there 
is  some  excuse  for  this  in  the  smallness  of  their  emolvr 


mestici. 


Tnenta,  which  at  present  consist  of  only  ijoo  solidi  (;f  120) 
and  ten  rations  (Annonae),  we  direct  that  you  henceforth 

^  Tax-collecton.  The  word  is  a]ikno¥m  to  the  Notitia,  bat  CensiuJes 
occurs  once  in  it  (Not.  Dec.  iv.). 

^  '  Qno8  etiam  seris  praeceptionibns  credidit  esse  admonendos,  at  reUeto 
tandem  provineialium  gravamine  ad  ejos  deberetis  justitiam  festinare.* 
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pay  them,  as  from  the  fifth  Indiction  (Sept.  526),  50 
BoUdi  {£2P)  annually,  in  addition  to  the  above,  charging 
this  further  payment  to  our  account.  By  taking  away 
Necessity,  the  mother  of  crimes,  we  hope  that  the  prac- 
tice of  sinning  will  also  be  removed.  If,  after  this,  any- 
one is  found  oppressing  the  Provincials,  let  him  lose  his 
efmolwmenta  altogether.  Our  gifts  ennoble  the  receiver, 
and  are  given  in  order  to  take  away  from  him  any  pre- 
text for  begging  from  others.' 

[The  Domestici  were  a  very  select  corps  of  Life-guards- 
men ;  probably  only  a  very  small  number  of  them  would 
accompany  a  Provincial  Governor  to  his  charge.  This 
may  explain  what  seems  an  extraordinarily  high  rate 
of  pay.  Perhaps  it  is  the  Comes  himself,  not  his  Domes- 
tici, who  is  to  receive  the  emolumenta  here  specified; 
but,  if  so,  the  letter  is  very  obscurely  expressed.] 

14.    King  Athalaric  to  Qildias,  Vib  Spectabilis, 
Count  of  Sybacuse. 

'  We  hear  great  complaints  of  you  from  the  Sicilians ;  Oppnt- 
but,  as  they  are  willing  to  let  bye-gones  be  bye-gones,  5^^^ 
we  accede  to  their  request,  but  give  you  the  following  againBt 
warning:  Comeiif 

*  (1)  You  are  said  to  have  extorted  large  sums  from  Syraonw. 
them  on  pretence  of  rebuilding  the  walls,  which  you 
have  not  done.    Either  repay  them  the  money  or  build 
up  their  walls.   It  is  too  absurd,  to  promise  fortifications 
and  give  instead  to  the  citizens  hideous  desolation^. 

'(2)  You  are  said  to  be  claiming  for  the  Exchequer 
(under  the  name  of  "Fiscus  Caducus")  the  estates  of 
deceased  persons,  without  any  sort  of  regard  for  justice, 
whereas  that  title  was  only  intended  to  apply  to  the 
case  of  strangers  dying  without  heirs,  natural  or  testa- 
mentary. 

^  '  Nimit  enim  absurdam  est,  spondere  mimitionea  ot  dare  oivibiif  ez- 
oeorabilM  yaftitates.* 
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'(3)  You  are  said  to  be  oppressdng  the  suitors  in  the 
Courts  with  grievous  charges^,  so  that  you  make  litiga- 
tion utterly  ruinous  to  those  who  undertake  it. 

*  We  order  therefore  that  when  our^  decrees  are  being 
enforced  against  a  beaten  litigant,  the  gratuity  claimed 
by  the  officer  shall  be  the  same  which  our  gloiious 
grandfather  declared  to  be  payable — according  to  the 
respective  ranks  of  the  litigants — to  the  Sajo  who  was 
charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the  decree ;  for  gratui- 
ties ought  not  to  be  excessive^. 

*  But  if  your  decrees  are  being  enforced — and  that 
must  be  only  in  cases  against  persons  with  whom  the 
edicts  allow  you  to  interfere* — then  your  officer  must 
receive  half  the  gratuity  allowed  to  him  who  carries  our 
decrees  into  execution.  It  is  obviously  improper  that 
the  man  who  only  performs  your  orders  should  receive 
as  much  as  is  paid  out  of  reverence  for  our  com- 
mand. Anyone  infringing  this  constitution  is  to  restore 
fourfold. 

'(4)  The  edicts  of  our  glorious  grandfather,  and  all 
the  precepts  which  he  made  for  the  government  of  Sicily, 
are  to  be  so  obediently  observed  that  he  shall  be  held 
guilty  of  sacrilege  who,  spurred  on  by  his  own  beastly 
disposition,  shall  try  to  break  down  the  bulwark  of  our 
commands  ^. 

*(5)  It  is  said  that  you  cite  causes  between  two 
Romans,  even  against  their  will,  before  your  tribunal. 
If  you  are  conscious  that  this  has  been  done  by  you,  do 
not  so  presume  in  future,  lest  while  seeking  the  office  of 

'  '  Conventiones.*  I  think  the  complaint  here  is  of  the  ezpenaes  of '  exe- 
enting  process.'  It  is  not  as  Judge  but  as  the  functionary  who  carries  the 
Judge*s  orders  into  effect  that  Gildias  is  here  blamed. 

'  *  Nostra*  (the  reading  of  Nivellius)  seems  evidently  a  better  reading 
than  '  vestra'  (which  Migne  has  adopted). 

'  '  Commodum  debet  esse  cum  modo*    A  derivation  or  a  pun. 

*  'Duntaxat  in  illis  causis  atque  personis,  ubi  te  misceri  ediota  to- 
luerunt.* 

*  '  Quisquis  beUuinis  moribus  ezcitatus  munimen  tentaverit  irrumpere 
jussionum.* 
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Judge,  for  which  you  are  incompetent,  you  wake  up  to 
find  yourself  a  culprit.  You,  of  all  men,  ought  to  be 
mindful  of  the  Edictum,  since  you  insist  on  its  being 
followed  by  others.  If  not,  if  this  rule  is  not  observed 
by  you,  your  whole  power  of  decreeing  shall  be  taken 
from  you.  Let  the  administration  of  the  laws  be  pre- 
served intact  to  the  Judicea  Ordinarii.  Let  the  liti- 
gants throng,  as  they  ought  to  do,  to  the  Courts  of 
their  Cognitorea.  Do  not  be  gnawed  by  envy  of  their 
pomp.  The  true  praise  of  the  Goths  is  law-abiding- 
7i€88\  The  more  seldom  the  litigant  is  seen  in  your 
presence  the  greater  is  your  renown.  Do  you  defend 
the  State  with  your  arms ;  let  the  Romans  plead  before 
their  own  law  courts  in  peace. 

'  (6)  Tou  are  also  accused  of  insisting  on  buying  the 
cargoes  of  vessels  that  come  to  the  port  at  your  own 
price  [and  selling  again  at  a  higher]  —a  practice  the  very 
suspicion  of  which  is  injurious  to  an  official,  even  if  it 
cannot  be  proved  against  him  in  fact^.  Wherefore,  if 
you  wish  to  avoid  the  rumour  of  this  deed,  let  the 
Bishop  and  people  of  the  city  come  forward  as  witnesses 
on  behalf  of  your  conscience  ^  Prices  ought  to  be  fixed 
by  the  common  deliberation  [of  buyer  and  seller] ;  since 
no  one  likes  a  commercial  transaction  which  is  forced 
upon  the  unwilling. 

*  Wherefore  we  have  thought  it  proper  to  warn  your 
Sublimity  by  these  presents,  since  we  do  not  like  those 
whom  we  love  to  be  guilty  of  excess,  nor  to  hear  evil 
reports  of  those  who  are  charged  with  reforming  the 
morals  of  others.' 

[This  is  an  important  letter,  especially  when  taken 
in  connection  with  the  words  of  Totila  (Procopius,  'De 

*  '  Qothomm  Iaub  est  oivilitas  oustodiU.* 

*  This  leeinB  a  poiaible  interpretation  of  a  dark  sentence:  'Navigiis 
yeeta  oommerda  te  saggeront  oocnpare,  et  ambitu  onpiditatis  exosae  solum 
antiqna  pretia  definire,  quod  non  creditur  a  saspidone  longinqaom  etiam 
si  non  sit  aetione  yicinum.' 

'  Is  this  a  kind  of  compurgation  which  is  here  proposed  ? 
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Bello  Gotthioo'  iii.  16),  as  to  the  exceptional  indolgenoe 
with  which  the  Gothic  Kings  had  treated  Sicily,  '  leav- 
ing, at  the  request  of  the  inhabitants,  very  few  soldiers 
in  the  island,  that  there  might  be  no  distaste  to  their 
fireedom  or  to  their  general  prosperity.' 

Gildias  is  evidently  a  Goih,  and  though  a  Vir  Spec^ 
tabUis  and  holding  a  Roman  office — ^the  Comitiva  Syra- 
cusanae  Civitatis — still  it  is  essentially  a  military  office, 
and  he  has  no  bosiness  to  divert  causes  from  the  Judices 
Ordinarii  to  his  tribunal,  though  probably  a  Ronuin 
'  Comes  might  often  do  this  without  serious  blame.  But 
by  his  doing  so,  the  general  principle,  that  in  purely 
Boman  causes  a  Goth  is  not  to  interfere,  seems  to  be 
infringed,  and  therefore  he  receives  this  sharp  reprimand 
to  prevent  his  doing  it  again.] 

15.  KiNQ  Athauibic  to  Pope  John  II  (53a). 

Agmhut  <  The  Defensor  of  the  Roman  Church  hath  informed  us 
at  Papal  ^  ^^  tearful  petition  that  lately,  when  a  President  was 
eieotioM.  gought  for  the  Papal  chair,  so  much  were  the  usual 
largesses  to  the  poor  augmented  by  the  promises  which 
had  been  extorted  from  the  candidate,  that,  shameful  to 
say,  even  the  sacred  vessels  were  exposed  to  sale  in 
order  to  provide  the  necessary  money  ^. 

'  Therefore  let  your  Holiness  know  that  by  this  pre- 
sent decree,  which  relates  also  to  all  the  Patriarchs  and 
Metropolitan  Churches  [the  five  Metropolitan  Churches 
in  Rome,  and  such  Sees  as  Milan,  Aquileia,  Ravenna], 
we  confirm  the  wise  law  passed  by  the  Senate  in  the 
time  of  the  most  holy  Pope  Boniface  [predecessor  of 
John  n].  By  it  any  contract  or  promise  made  by 
any  person  in  order  to  obtain  a  Bishopric  is  declared 
void. 

^  '  Qnosdam  nefarift  machinatione  neoesaitatexn  temporia  anoapatoa,  ito 
facnltates  panpemm  eztortis  promissionibuB  ingravarae,  ut  quod  diota  nefiu 
est,  etiam  lacra  vasa  emptioni  publicae  viderentur  ezpodta.* 


-I 
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*  Anyone  refusing  to  refund  money  bo  received  is  to 
be  declared  guilty  of  sacrilege,  and  restitution  is  to  be 
enforced  by  the  Judge.* 

'Should  a  contention  arise  as  to  an  election  to  the 
Apostolic  See,  and  the  matter  be  brought  to  our  Palace 
for  decision,  we  direct  that  the  maximum  fee  to  be  paid, 
on  the  completion  of  the  necessary  documents  (1),  shall 
be  3,000  solidi  [;£'i,8oo]^ ;  but  this  is  only  to  be  exacted 
from  persons  of  sufficient  ability  to  pay  it. 

'  Patriarchs  [Archbishops  of  the  other  great  Italian 
Sees]  under  similar  circumstances  are  to  pay  not  more 
than  3,000  solidi  [;Ci,aoo]. 

'No  one  is  to  give  [on  his  consecration]  more  than 
500  solidi  [;^30o]  to  the  poor. 

'  Anyone  professing  to  obtain  for  money  the  suffiiige 
of  any  one  of  our  servants  on  behalf  of  a  candidate  for 
Papacy  or  Patriarchate,  shall  be  forced  to  refund  the 
money.  If  it  cannot  be  recovered  from  him,  it  may  be  from 
his  heirs.     He  himself  shall  be  branded  with  infamy. 

'  Should  the  giver  of  the  money  have  been  bound  by 
such  oaths,  that,  without  imperilling  his  soul,  he  cannot 
disclose  the  transaction,  anyone  else  may  inform,  and 
on  establishing  the  truth  of  his  accusation,  receive  a  third 
pa^  of  the  money  so  corruptly  paid,  the  rest  to  go  to 
the  churches  themselves,  for  the  repair  of  the  fabric  or 
for  the  daily  ministry.  Remember  the  fate  of  Simon 
Magus.  We  have  ordered  that  this  decree  be  made 
known  to  the  Senate  and  people  by  the  Praefect  of  the 
City.' 

[I  think  the  early  part  of  this  letter  gives  us  the  clue 
to  the  pretext  under  which  these  simoniacal  practices 
were  introduced.    It  was  usual  for  the  Pope  on  his  elec- 

^  '  £t  quia  omiua  deoet  inb  ratione  modenri,  nee  poBsnnt  did  justa  quae 
nimia  sant,  oum  de  Apostolid  oonaecratioxie  PontificiB  intentio  fortaese  per^ 
yenezlt,  et  ad  Palatiiim  notimm  prodncta  fuerit  alteroatio  pqfndoruiii,  sng- 
gerenies  (?)  nobis  intra  iria  millia  solidonuDy  oum  ooUectioBe  cartamm 
oenBemni  aodpere.' 
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tion  to  give  a  certain  sum  of  money  to  the  poor.  Then 
at  a  vehemently  contested  election  certain  of  the  voters — 
perhaps  especially  the  priests  of  the  different  tUvli  of 
Borne — claimed  to  be  distributors  of  the  Papal  bounty, 
a  large  part  of  which  they  no  doubt  kept  for  them- 
selves.] 

1 6.    KiNQ  Athalabic  to  Salvantius,  Vib  Illustbis, 
Pbaefect  of  the  City. 

Thenme  Rehearses  the  motives  of  the  previous  edict,  and 
Babjeot.  ^p^^  ^3^^  hoih  it  and  the  Senatus  Consulta  having 
reference  to  the  same  subject  [and  framed  two  years 
previously],  be  engraved  on  marble  tablets,  and  fixed 
up  in  a  conspicuous  place,  before  the  Atrium  of  St.  Peter 
the  Apostle. 


17.    King  Athalabic  to  the  Same  (between  53a 

AND  534). 

BeleMe        *  We  cannot  bear  that  there  should  be  sadness  in 

Bomui    Kome,  the  head  of  the  world.    We  hear  with  regret 

«i*>»M    from  the  Apostolic  Pope  John,  and  other  nobles,  that 

ofsedi-    A  and   B,  who   are  Romans,  on  a  mere  suspicion  of 

*io^        sedition  are  being  macerated  by  so  long  imprisonment 

that  the  whole  city  mourns  for  them ;  no  gladness  of  a 

holyday  and  no  respect  for  the  Papal  name  ^  (which  is 

most  dear  to  us)  availing  to  mitigate  their  confinement. 

This  treatment  of  persons  against  whom  no  crime  has 

been  proved  distresses  us  much,  and  we  admonish  your 

Greatness,  wherever  you  may  succeed  in  finding  them, 

to  set  them  free.     If,  confident  in  their  innocence,  they 

think  that  they  have  been  unjustly  tormented,  we  give 

them  liberty  to  make  their  appeal  to  the  laws.    Judges 

^  '  Neo  ullft— quae  apud  noa  est  gratissima — ^nonunia  sui  dignitas  sub- 
veniret.*  I  think  *ui  muat  refer  to  the  recently-mentioned  Papa 
Johannes, 
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were  raised  to  their  high  estate,  not  to  oppress  but  to 
defend  the  innocent. 

*  Now  let  the  Romans  return  to  their  ancient  gladness; 
nor  let  them  think  that  any  [rulers]  please  us  but  those 
who  seek  to  act  with  fairness  and  moderation.  Let 
them  understand  that  our  forefathers  underwent  labours 
and  dangers  that  they  might  have  rest;  and  that  we 
are  expending  large  sums  in  order  that  they  may 
rejoice  with  garrulous  exultation.  For  even  if  they 
have  before  now  suffered  some  rough  and  unjust  treat- 
ment, let  them  not  believe  that  that  is  a  thing  to  be 
neglected  by  our  Mildness.  No ;  for  we  give  ourselves 
no  resty  that  they  may  enjoy  secure  peace  and  calm 
gladness.  Let  them  understand  at  once  that  we  can- 
not love  the  men  whose  excesses  have  made  them  terrible 
to  our  subjects.  Whose  favour  do  those  men  expect  to 
win  who  have  earned  the  dislike  of  their  fellow-citizens  1 
They  might  have  reaped  a  harvest  of  the  public  love, 
and  instead  thereof  they  have  so  acted  that  their  names 
are  justly  held  in  execration.' 

18.    The  Edict  of  Athalaric. 

[This  edict  is  minutely  examined  by  Dahn  ('  Eonige 
der  Qermanen  *  iv.  123-135).  I  have  adopted  his  division 
of  paragraphs,  though  rather  disposed  to  think  that  the 
'De  Donationibus '  should  be  broken  up  into  two,  to 
prevent  counting  the  Epilogue  as  a  section.  See  also 
Manso  (*  Geschichte  der  Ostrogothen '  405-415).] 

^Prologue.     This  edict  is  a  general  one.    No  names  Edict 
are  mentioned  in  it,  and  those  who  are  conscious  of  i^^c. 
innocence  need  take  no  offence  at  anything  contained 
therein. 

*For  long  an  ominous  whisper  has  reached  our  ears 
that  certain  persons,  despising  civUitaaj  affect  a  life  of 
beastly  barbarism  \  returning  to  the  wild  beginnings  of 

*  '  Affectare  vivere  beUmnft  saevitia.* 
Dd 
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society,  and  looking  with  a  fierce  hatred  on  all  human 
laws.  The  present  seems  to  ns  a  fitting  time  for  re- 
pressing these  men,  in  order  that  we  may  be  hunting 
down  vice  and  immorality  within  the  Republic  at  the 
same  time  that,  with  God's  help,  we  are  resisting  her 
external  foes.  Both  are  hurtful,  both  have  to  be  re- 
pelled ;  but  the  internal  enemy  is  even  more  dangerous 
than  the  external  One,  however,  rests  upon  the  other ; 
and  we  shall  more  easily  sweep  down  the  armies  of  our 
enemies  if  we  subdue  under  us  the  vices  of  the  age. 
[This  allusion  to  foreign  enemies  is  perhaps  explained 
by  the  hint  in  Jordanes  ('  De  Reb.  Get.'  59)  of  threatened 
war  with  the  Franks.  But  he  gives  us  no  sufficient 
indication  of  time  to  enable  us  to  fix  the  date  of  the 
Edictum.] 

*L  Forcible  Appropriation  of  Landed  Property^ 
(Pervasio).  This  is  a  crime  which  is  quite  inconsis- 
tent with  dvilitas,  and  we  remit  those  who  are  guilty 
of  it  to  the  punishment  *  provided  by  a  law  of  Divus 
Yalentinianus  [YaJentinian  III.  Novell,  xix.  *De  Inva- 
soribus'],  adding  that  if  anyone  is  unable  to  pay  the 
penalty  therein  provided  he  shall  suffer  banishment 
(deportatio).  He  ought  to  have  been  more  chary  of 
disobeying  the  laws  if  he  had  no  means  to  pay  the 
penalty.  Judges  who  shrink  from  obeying  this  law, 
and  allow  the  Pervasor  to  remain  in  possession  of 
what  he  has  forcibly  annexed,  shall  lose  their  offices 
and  be  held  liable  to  pay  to  our  Treasury  the  same 
fine  which  might  have  been  exacted  from  him.  If  the 
Pervasor  sets  the  Judge's  official  staff  (officium)  at 
defiance,  on  the  report  of  the  Judge  our  Sajones 
will  make  A^m  feel  the  weight  of  the  royal  vengeance 
who  refused  to  obey  the  [humbler]  Cognitor, 

'  '  Praedia  urbane  vel  nutica.' 

'  The  puniihment  oonsuted  in  loss  of  all  claim  to  the  property — ^which 
was  generally  seized  by  someone  who  had  some  kind  of  ostensible  claim 
to  it — and  a  penalty  of  equal  value  with  that  of  the  property  wrongfuUy 
seized. 
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*IL  A  fixing  Titles  to  Property.  [When  land  had 
from  any  cause  become  public  property,  the  Emperor's 
officers  used  to  affix  titvZiy  to  denote  the  fact  and  to 
warn  off  all  other  claimants.  Powerful  men  who  had 
dispossessed  weaker  claimants  used  to  imitate  this  prac- 
tice, and  are  here  forbidden  to  do  so.] 

'  This  offence  shall  subject  the  perpetrator  to  the  same 
penalties  as  pervasio.  It  is  really  a  kind  of  sacrilege  to 
try  to  add  the  majesty  of  the  royal  name  to  the  weight 
of  his  own  oppression.  Costs  are  to  be  borne  by  the 
defeated  claimant. 

*in.  Suppression  of  Words  in  a  Decree.  Anyone 
obtaining  a  decree  against  an  adversary  is  to  be  careful 
to  suppress  nothing  in  the  copy  which  he  serves  upon 
him.  If  he  does  so,  he  shall  lose  all  the  benefits  that  he 
obtained.    We  wish  to  help  honest  men,  not  rogues. 

*  IV.  Secbiction  of  a  Married  Woman.  He  who  tries 
to  interfere  with  the  married  rights  of  another,  shall 
be  punished  by  inability  to  contract  a  valid  marriage 
himself.  [This  punishment  of  compulsory  celibacy  is, 
according  to  Dahn,  derived  neither  from  Roman  nor 
German  law,  but  is  possibly  due  to  Church  influence.] 
The  offender  who  has  no  hope  of  present  or  future 
matrimony^  shall  be  punished  by  confiscation  of  half 
his  property ;  or,  if  a  poor  man,  by  banishment. 

'V.  Advltery.  All  the  statutes  of  the  late  Eling 
(divaJis  commonitio)  in  this  matter  are  to  be  strictly 
observed.  [Edict.  Theodorici,  §  38,  inflicted  the  penalty 
of  death  on  both  offenders  and  on  the  abettors  of  the 
crime.] 

'  VL  Bigamy  is  to  be  punished  with  loss  of  all  the 
offender's  property. 

*  Vn.  Concvhinxige.  K  a  married  man  forms  a  con- 
nection of  this  kind  with  a  free  woman,  she  and  aU  her 

^  '  niis  qnos  spea  non  habet  pnesentis  conjngii  Tel  futiiii.*  It  is  not 
easy  to  aee  how  the  Judge  oonld  aaoertam  whether  »  man  belonged  to  thii 
daM  or  not. 

D  d  2 
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children  shall  become  the  slaves  of  the  injured  wife.  If 
with  a  woman  who  is  a  slave  already,  she  shall  be  sub- 
jected to  any  revenge  that  the  lawful  wife  likes  to  inflict 
upon  her,  short  of  blood-shedding  ^. 

'  VnL  Donaiiona  are  not  to  be  extorted  by  terror,  nor 
acquired  by  fraud,  or  as  the  price  of  immorality.  Where 
a  gift  is  bond  fide^  the  document  conveying  it  is  to  be 
drawn  up  with  the  strictness  prescribed  by  Antiquity, 
in  order  to  remove  occasions  of  fraud. 

'  IX.  Magicians  and  other  persons  practising  nefarious 
arts  are  to  be  punished  by  the  severity  of  the  laws. 
What  madness  to  leave  the  Oiver  of  life  and  seek  to  the 
Author  of  death !  Let  the  Judges  be  especially  careful  to 
avoid  the  contagion  of  these  foul  practices. 
.  'X.  Violence  Exercised  towards  the  Weak,  Let  the 
condition  of  mediocrity  be  safe  from  the  arrogance  of 
the  rich.  Let  the  madness  of  bloodshed  be  avoided.  To 
take  the  law  into  your  own  hands  is  to  wage  private 
war,  especially  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  fortified 
by  the  authority  of  our  initio.  If  anyone  attempts 
with  foul  presumption  to  act  contrary  to  these  princi- 
ples, let  him  be  considered  a  violator  of  our  orders. 

*XI.  Appeals  are  not  to  be  made  twice  in  the 
same  cause. 

*Xn.  Epilogue,  But  lest,  while  touching  on  a 
few  points,  we  should  be  thought  not  to  wish  the  laws 
to  be  observed  in  other  matters,  we  declare  that  aU 
the  edicts  of  ourself  and  of  our  lord  and  grandfather, 
which  were  confirmed  by  venerable  deliberation^,  and 
the  whole  body  of  decided  law^  be  adhered  to  with 
the  utmost  rigour. 

^  *  Quod  si  ad  tale  flagititun  anoilla  peryenerit,  exoepta  poena  langamia, 
matronali  rabjaoeat  nltioni:  nt  illam  patiator  jndicem,  qnam  fbrmidare 
debuisset  absentem.*    Thete  provimoiu  are  probably  of  Germanio  origin. 

'  '  Quae  sunt  venerabili  deliberatione  finiiata.*  Is  it  possible  that  we 
have  here  a  reference  to  a  theoretical  right  of  the  Senate  to  concur  in 
legislation  ? 

'  '  £t  usualia  jura  publica.'    Dahn  expands :  'All  other  juristic  mAterial, 
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'And  these  laws  are  so  scrupulously  guarded  that 
our  own  oath  is  interposed  for  their  defence.  Why 
enlarge  further?  Let  the  usual  rule  of  law  and  the 
honest  intent  of  our  precepts  be  everywhere  observed/ 

19.    Kino  Athalario  to  the  Senate  of  the  City 
OF  Rome. 

*  Good  laws  are  called  forth  by  evil  manners.    If  no  PramQl- 
complaints  were   ever   heard,  the  Prince   might  take^**|J|^ 
holiday.     Stirred  up  by  many  and  frequent  complaints  Edict, 
of  our  people,  we  have  drawn  up  certain  regulations 
necessary  for  the  Roman  peace,  in  our  edict  which  is 
divided  into  twelve  chapters,  after  the  manner  of  the 
civil  law^.     We  do  not  thereby  abrogate,  but  rather 
confirm,  the  previously  existing  body  of  law. 

'Let  this  edict  be  read  in  your  splendid  assembly, 
and  exhibited  for  thirty  days  by  the  Fraefect  of  the 
City  in  the  most  conspicuous  places.  Thus  shall  our 
civUitaa  be  recognised,  and  truculent  men  lose  their 
confidence.  What  insolent  subjects'  can  indulge  in 
violence  when  the  Sovereign  condemns  iti  Our  armies 
fight  that  there  may  be  peace  at  home.  Let  the  Judges 
do  their  duty  fearlessly,  and  avoid  foul  corruption.' 

20.    King  Athalario  to  all  the  Judges  of  the 
Provinoes. 

'  It  is  vexatious  that,  though  we  appoint  you  year  by  year  Th« 
to  your  duties,  and  leave  no  district  without  its  Judge,  ■'^^i*^ 
there  is  yet  such  tardiness  in  administering  justice  that 
suitors  come  by  preference  to  our  distant  Court. 

aU  ■ourcet  of  law — Roman  le^et  and  jus,  and  Gothic  onfltomary  law — ^the 
whole  inheritance  of  the  State  in  public  and  private  law.' 

'  Neoenaria  qaaedam  Romanae  quieti  edictali  programmate  daodedm 
capitibns  ricat  jua  civile  legitnr  inBtitutom  in  aevmn  seryanda  oonicripri- 
mns,  qoae  cnstodita  residnnm  jua  non  debilitare,  ted  poiiiii  oorroborare 
▼ideantur.* 
*  Evidently  aimed  at  the  Goths. 
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*To  take  away  all  excuse  from  you,  and  relieve  the 
necessity  of  our  subjects,  we  have  drawn  up  an  edict 
which  we  desire  you  to  exhibit  for  thirty  days  in  the 
wonted  manner  at  all  places  of  public  meeting.' 

21.    Kino  Athalabic  to  the  Senate  op  the  Citt 

OF  BOME. 

incrcMe       *  You  who  are  called  Fathers  should  be  interested  in 

riet  of     *^^  ^^^  concerns  the  education  of  your  sons.  We  hear  by 

P*™™^  certain  whisperings  that  the  teachers  of  eloquence  at 

Rome  are  not  receiving  their  proper  reward,  and  that 

the  sums  appointed  to  be  paid  to  the  masters  of  schools 

are  lessened  by  the  haggling  of  some  persons. 

*  Grammar  is  the  noble  foundation  of  all  literature, 
the  glorious  mother  of  eloquence.  As  a  virtuous  man 
is  offended  by  any  act  of  vice,  as  a  musician  is  pained 
by  a  discordant  note,  so  does  the  grammarian  in  a 
moment  perceive  a  false  concord. 

*  The  grammatical  art  is  not  used  by  barbarous  kings : 
it  abides  peculiarly  with  legitimate  sovereigns  ^.  Other 
nations  have  arms :  the  lords  of  the  Romans  alone  have 
eloquence.  Hence  sounds  the  trumpet  for  the  legal  fray 
in  the  Forum.  Hence  comes  the  eloquence  of  so  many 
chiefs  of  the  State.  Hence,  to  say  nothing  more,  even 
this  discourse  which  is  now  addressed  to  you  \ 

*  Wherefore  let  the  teacher  of  grammar  and  of  rhetoric, 
if  he  be  found  suitable  for  his  work  and  obey  the  decrees 
of  the  Praefect  of  the  City,  be  supported  by  your  autho* 
rity,  and  suffer  no  diminution  of  his  salary  \ 

*  To  prevent  his  being  dependent  in  any  way  on  the 
caprice  of  his  employer,  let  him  receive  half  his  salary 
at  the  end  of  half  a  year,  and  his  annonae  at  the 

^  '  Hac  non  utontor  barbari  reges :  apud  l^gales  dominoB  manere  cog- 
noBcitur  singulariB.' 

*  '  £t,  nt  reliqua  taceamns,  hoc  qnod  loquimar  inde  est.* 

'  *  £t  semel  Primi  Ordinis  Testri  ao  reliqui  Senatns  ampllMinii  aaotori- 
iate  firmatoi.'    What  is  the  meaning  of '  Primi  Ordinis  veatri  ?  * 
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customaxy  times.  If  the  person  whose  business  it  is 
to  pay  him  neglects  this  order,  he  shall  be  charged 
interest  on  the  arrears. 

'The  Grammarian  is  a  man  to  whom  every  hour 
unemployed  is  misery,  and  it  is  a  shame  that  such  a 
man  should  have  to  wait  the  caprice  of  a  public  func- 
tionary before  he  gets  his  pay.  We  provide  for  the 
salaries  of  the  play-actors,  who  minister  only  to  the 
amusement  of  the  public;  and  how  much  more  for 
these  men,  the  moulders  of  the  style  and  character 
of  our  youth  I  Therefore  let  them  henceforward  not 
have  to  try  the  philosophical  problem  of  thinking 
about  two  things  at  once,  but,  with  their  minds 
at  ease  about  their  subsistence,  devote  themselves  with 
all  their  vigour  to  the  teaching  of  liberal  arts.' 

32.    Kino  Athalario  to  Paulinus,  Vib  Clarissimus 
AND  Consul  (533). 

[Flavins  Theodorus  Paulinus  Junior  was  Consul  with 
the  Emperor  Justinian  in  534.  This  letter  was  writ- 
ten in  Sept.  533,  about  thirteen  months  before  the 
death  of  Athalaric.  Paulinus  was  son  of  Yenantius 
and  grandson  of  Liberius.] 

'  The  absent  from  our  Court  need  not  fear  that  they  PAnlinns 
will   be    disregarded   in   the    distribution   of  honours,  q^^^** 
especially  when  they  are  sprung  from  an  illustrious 
stock,  the  offspring  of  the  Senate. 

'In  your  family  Borne  recognises  the  descendants 
of  her  ancient  heroes  the  Decii,  who,  in  a  great  crisis, 
alone  saved  their  country. 

'Take  then  for  the  twelfth  Indiction  the  ensigns  of 
the  Consulship^.  It  is  an  arduous  honour,  but  one  which 
your  family  is  well  used  to.  The  Fasti  are  studded  with 

'  The  twelfth  Indiction  began  Sept.  i,  533.  The  Consul  would  enter 
office  Jan.  i,  534.  Wm  he  deHgnated  when  the  great  Imperial  officers 
were  appointed  at  the  beginning  of  the  Indiction  ? 
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<  its  names,  and  nearly  all  the  Senate  is  of  kin  to  you. 

Still,  presame  not  too  much  on  the  merits  of  your  ances- 
tors, but  rather  seek  to  emulate  their  noble  deeds.' 

23.    King  Athalario  to  the  Senate  of  the 
City  op  Rome. 

On  the         'Judge  of  OUT   esteem   for    your   honourable   body, 
■hip^of     Conscript   Fathers,  when,  without   any  hesitation,  we 
PaulimiB.  appoint  your  sons  whom  we  have  never  seen  to  high 
office,  because  they  are  your  sons. 

'We  admire  the  Patrician  Venantius,  blessed  as  he 
has  been  with  such  an  abundant  progeny,  and  found 
equal  to  the  weight  of  so  many  Consulships.  His  sons 
have  been  all  temperate  and  lively ;  worthy  members  of 
the  same  distinguished  family.  They  have  been  trained 
in  arms,  their  minds  have  been  formed  by  letters,  their 
bodies  by  the  exercises  of  the  gymnasium.  They  have 
learned  to  show  constancy  to  their  friends,  loyalty  to 
their  lords ;  and  they  have  succeeded  to  the  virtues  of 
their  ancestors,  as  they  will  to  their  patrimony.  Wisely 
husbanding  his  own  fortune,  Venantius  has  been  able 
to  support  the  honour — gratifying,  but  burdensome — of 
seeing  so  many  of  his  sons  made  Consuls.  But  this  is 
an  honour  not  strange  to  his  family,  sprung  from  the 
ancient  Decii.  His  hall  is  full  of  laurelled  Fasces,  and 
in  his  line  one  might  almost  say  that  each  one  is  bom 
a  Consular. 

•Favour  our  candidate  then,  Conscript  Fathers,  and 
cherish  him  with  that  care  which  the  name  of  your 
body^  signifies.' 

Cassio-    34.    King  Athalario  to  Senator  [Cassiodorus  him- 
*^°Sted^  self].  Praetorian  Praefect  (Sept.  i,  533). 

nan 


tinted 
to- 


*  If  you  had  been  hitherto  an  obscure  person  we  might 
Pnwsfect.  feel  some  doubt  how  you  would  bear  yourself  in  your 

*■  Curia,  from  oura. 
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new  office,  but  your  long  and  glorious  career  under 
our  grandfather  relieves  us  from  any  such  anxieties. 
His  choice  of  you  is  a  thing  to  be  not  discussed  but 
reverently  accepted.  It  was  by  him  that  we  ourselves 
were  chosen;  and  the  Divine  favour  so  conspicuously 
followed  him  that  no  General  whom  he  selected  was 
other  than  victorious,  no  Judge  whom  he  appointed 
was  other  than  just.  In  short,  one  might  almost  deem 
him  to  have  been  endowed  with  the  gift  of  prophecy. 

*  In  your  early  manhood  he  received  you  into  the  Hie 
office  of  Quaestor,  and  soon  found  you  to  be  a  con-^JJ^I 
scientious  man,  learned  in  the  law  beyond  your 
years  ^.  You  were  the*  chief  ornament  of  your  times, 
inasmuch  as  you,  by  your  blameless  service  sustaining 
the  weight  of  that  royal  intellect  by  all  the  force  of 
your  eloquence,  enabled  him,  with  his  keen  interest 
in  all  public  affairs,  to  await  the  result  with  confidence. 
In  you  he  possessed  a  counsellor  pleasant  in  the  trans- 
action of  business,  rigid  in  his  sense  of  justice,  free 
from  all  taint  of  avarice.  You  never  fixed  a  scan- 
dalous tariff  for  the  sale  of  his  benefits  ;  and  thus  you 
reaped  your  reward  in  a  wealth  of  public  opinion,  not 
in  gold.  It  was  because  that  just  Prince  proved  you 
to  be  averse  from  all  these  vices  that  he  selected  you 
for  his  glorious  friendship.  A  wise  judge,  he  threw 
upon  you  the  weight  of  listening  to  the  arguments  of 
contending  parties ;  and  so  high  was  his  opinion  of 
your  tried  sagacity  that  he  at  once  uttered  your  decision 
as  the  greatest  benefit  that  he  could  confer  on  the  liti- 
gants. How  often  did  he  rank  you  among  the  oldest 
chiefs  of  his  Council  I  How  often  was  it  seen  that  your 
young  beginnings  were  more  than  a  match  for  them,  who 
had  the  experience  of  long  years  behind  them!  What 
he  found  to  praise  in  you  was  your  excellent  disposi- 
tion, wide  open  for  useful  work,  tight  closed  against 

*  '  Primaevum  reoipieni  ad  Quaeitoris  Officiom,  mox  reperit  oonsoieiitia 
praeditmn,  et  leguzn  ernditione  matanim.* 
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the  vices  of  avarioe.  Whereas,  for  some  reason,  it  is 
rare  to  find  amongst  men,  the  hand  closed  and  justice 
open. 
His  en-  *  Let  ns  pass  on  to  the  dignity  of  Magister  Officiarura, 
y^g^  which  all  men  knew  that  you  obtained,  not  from  the 
oftho  reputation  of  wealth,  but  as  a  testimony  to  your  charac- 
ter. In  this  place  you  were  always  ready  to  help  the 
[successive]  Quaestors;  for,  when  pure  eloquence  was 
required,  the  case  was  always  put  in  your  hands.  The 
benignant  Sovereign  claimed  from  you  the  fulfilment 
of  duties  which  he  knew  that  he  had  not  formally  laid 
upon  you ;  and  such  was  the  favour  that  he  had  for 
you,  while  others  laboured  you  received  the  reward  of 
his  abundant  praises^.  For  under  your  administration 
no  dignity  kept  its  exact  limits ;  anything  that  was 
to  be  honestly  done  by  all  the  chiefs  of  the  State  to- 
gether, you  considered  to  be  entrusted  to  your  con- 
science for  its  performance. 

*  No  one  found  occasion  to  murmur  anything  to  your 
disadvantage,  though  you  had  to  bear  all  the  weight 
of  unpopularity  which  comes  from  the  Sovereign  s 
favour.  The  integrity  of  your  life  conquered  those 
who  longed  to  detract  from  your  reputation,  and  your 
enemies  were  obliged  to  utter  the  praises  which  their 
hearts  abhorred ;  for  even  malice  leaves  manifest  good- 
ness unattacked,  lest  it  be  itself  exposed  to  general 
hatred. 
Hia  *To  the   Monarch  you   showed  yourself  a  friendly 

iSp^for    Minister  and  an  intimate  Noble*.    For  when  he  had 
Theodo-  laid  aside  the  cares  of  State,  he  would  seek  in  your 
"^*         conversation  the  opinions  of  wise  men  of  old,  that  by 
his  own  deeds  he  might  make  himself  equal  to  the 

^  '  £t  quadam  gratia  praejadiciali  vacabat  alios  laborare,  ut  te  sententiae 
saae  oopiosa  lande  compleret.*  One  would  have  expected  Cassiodoms  to 
say, '  You  had  the  special  priyilege  of  doing  other  people's  work  and  being 
praised  for  it,  while  they  enjoyed  their  leisure  ;*  but  I  hardly  see  how  we 
can  get  this  meaning  out  of '  vacabat  alios  laborara.' 

'  '  Egisti  renun  domino  judicem  familiarem  et  internum  prooereoL* 
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ancients^.  Into  the  courses  of  the  stars,  into  the  gulfs 
of  the  sea,  into  the  marvels  of  springing  fountains, 
this  most  acute  questioner  enquired,  so  that  by  his 
diligent  investigations  into  the  nature  of  things  he 
seemed  to  be  a  Philosopher  wearing  the  purple. 

*  It  were  long  to  narrate  all  your  merits  in  the  past* 
Let  us  rather  turn  to  the  future,  and  show  how  the 
heir  of  Theodoric's  Empire  proposes  to  pay  the  debts 
of  Theodoric. 

*  Therefore,  with  the  Divine  help,  we  bestow  on  you 
from  the  twelfth  Indiction  [Sept.  i,  ^^z"]  the  authority 
and  insignia  of  Praetorian  Praefect.  Let  the  Provinces, 
which  we  know  to  have  been  hitherto  wearied  by  the 
administration  of  dishonest  men,  fearlessly  receive  a 
Judge  of  tried  integrity. 

*  Though  you  have  before  you  the  example  of  your 
father's  Praefecture^,  renowned  throughout  the  Italian 
world,  we  do  not  so  much  set  before  you  either  that 
or  any  other  example,  as  your  own  past  character, 
exhorting  you  to  rule  consistently  with  that.  You 
have  always  been  averse  from  bribery ;  now  earnestly 
help  the  victims  of  injustice.  We  have  purposely  de- 
layed your  accession  to  this  high  office  that  you  might 
be  the  more  heartily  welcomed  by  the  people,  who 
expected  to  see  you  clothed  with  it  long  ago.  Dili- 
gently seek  out  anything  belonging  to  the  titles  of  the 
Praetorian  Praefecture,  of  which  it  has  been  defrauded 
by  the  cupidity  of  others.  We  send  you  as  a  light 
into  a  dark  chamber,  and  expect  that  your  sagacity 
and  loyalty  will  discover  many  hidden  things. 

'  We  know  that  you  will  work  not  so  much  for  the 
sake    of   honour    as    in   order    to    satisfy   your    con- 

1  <  Nam  cam  enet  pabliea  oora  yacaatai,  Bententias  pradentum  a  toia 
fabolia  exigebat ;  at  faotis  propriis  m  aequaret  aniiqaia.' 

<  <  QnamviB  habeas  patemam  Praefeeturam,  Italioo  orbe  praedieatam.' 
Hilt  it  one  of  the  many  proob  that  Senator  (now  first  advanced  to  the 
office  of  Praefectns  Praetorio)  is  the  mm  of  the  CaasiodomB  to  whom  the 
letter  (i.  3)  is  addrened  on  his  retirement  from  that  office* 
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science;  and  work  so  done  knows  no  limit  to  its  ex- 
cellence/ 


25.  King  Athalaric  to  the  Senate  op  the  City 
OF  Home  (on  the  Promotion  op  Cassiodobus 
Senator  to  the  Praetorian  Praepecture). 

Eulogy        « We  have  loaded  Senator  with  our  benefits,  Conscript 
doriMon^ Fathers,  because  he  abounds  in  virtue,  is  rich  in  ex- 
^  •?•     cellence  of  character,  and  is  already  full  of  the  highest 
mentaa   honours.    But,  in  fact,  we  are  his  debtors.    How  shall 
^^**^    we  repay  that  eloquent  tongue  of  his,  with  which  he 
PrMfect.  set  forth  the  deeds  of  the  Prince,  till  he  himself  who 
had  wrought  them  wondered  at  his  story?   In  praising 
the  reign  of  the  wearer  of  the  purple,  he  made  it  accept- 
able  to  your  nation.     For  taxes   may  be  paid  to   a 
tyrant;   praise,  such  as  this,  is  given  only  to  a  good 
Prince. 
Hit  '  Not  satisfied  with  extolling  living  Elings,  from  whom 

B^Btor7.  ^®  might  hope  for  a  reward,  he  drew  forth  the  Kings 
of  the  Goths  from  the  dust  of  ages,  showing  that  the 
Amal  family  had  been  royal  for  seventeen  generations, 
and  proved  that  the  origin  of  the  Gothic  people  belonged 
to  Roman  history^,  adorning  the  whole  subject  with  the 
flowers  of  his  learning  gathered  from  wide  fields  of  lite- 
rature. 

*  In  the  early  days  of  our  reign  what  labour  he  gave 
to  the  settling  of  our  affairs!  He  was  alone  sufficient 
for  all.  The  duty  of  making  public  harangues,  our 
own  private  counsels,  required  him.  He  laboured  that 
the  Empire  might  rest. 

^  'Tetendit  se  etuun  in  antiquam  proBapiem  nostram,  lectione  discens, 
quod  vix  majoroin  notitia  cana  retinebat.  late  Begee  Grothomm  longa 
oblivione  celatos,  latibalo  vetnstatis  eduxit.  Iste  Axnalos  omn  generii 
soi  claritate  restitnit,  evidenter  ostendena  in  decimam  septimam  pro- 
geniem  stirpem  not  habere  regalem.  Originem  Gothicam  historiam  fecit 
esse  Kamanam,  oolligens  quasi  in  nnam  coronam  gennen  floridom  quod 
per  librorum  campoe  passim  fuerat  ante  dispersum.* 
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'We   found  him  Magister;    but   he   discharged   the  His 
duties  of  Quaestor,  and  willingly  bestowed  on  us,  the  ^^, 
heir,  the  experience  which  he  had  gained  in  the  counsels 
of  our  grandfather. 

'And  not  only  so,  he  helped  the  beginning  of  ourHia 
reign  both  with  his  aims  and  his  pen.  For  when  the  gorii^. 
care  of  our  shores^  occupied  our  royal  meditation,  he 
suddenly  emerged  from  the  seclusion  of  his  cabinet, 
boldly,  like  his  ancestors,  assumed  the  office  of  Gene- 
ral ^  and  triumphed  by  his  character  when  there  was 
no  enemy  to  overcome.  For  he  maintained  the  Gothic 
warriors^  at  his  own  charges,  so  that  there  should  be 
no  robbery  of  the  Provincials  on  the  one  hand,  no  too 
heavy  burden  on  the  exchequer  on  the  other.  Thus 
was  the  soldier  what  he  OJigjit  to  be,  the  true  defendei', 
not  the  ravager  of  his  country.  Then  when  the  time 
for  victualling  the  ships  was  over,  and  the  war  was 
laid  aside,  he  shone  as  an  administrator  rather  than  a 
warrior,  healing,  without  injury  to  the  litigants,  the 
various  suits  which  arose  out  of  the  sudden  cessation 
of  the  contracts  \ 

'  Such  was  the  glory  of  the  mih'tary  command  of  a 
Metellus  in  Asia,  of  a  Cato  in  Spain — a  glory  far  more 
durable  than  any  that  can  be  derived  from  the  varying 
shock  of  war. 

'  Yet  with  all  these  merits,  how  humble  he  has  been,  His 
how  modest,  how  benevolent,  how  slow  to  wrath,  how  ^^^ 
generous  in  the  distribution  of  that  which  is  his  own,  ter. 

^  Probably  from  tome  expected  descent  of  the  Vandals,  in  connection 
with  the  affair  of  Amalafrida. 
'  '  Par  suis  majoribiis  ducatnm  siunpsit  intrepidns.* 

*  <Depatato€.' 

*  A  conjectural  translation  of  a  difficult  sentence:  'Mox  antem  nt 
tempus  dansit  nayiom  commeatum,  belliqne  cnra  resoluta  est,  ingeniom 
Buum  legnm  potins  doctor  exercnit :  sanans  sine  damno  litigantinm  quod 
ante  sub  pretio  constabat  esse  laceratum.'  I  conjecture  that  by  the  sudden 
stoppage  of  the  warlike  preparations  several  of  the  contractors  were  in 
danger  of  being  ruined,  and  there  was  a  general  disposition  to  repudiate  all 
purchases. 
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how  slow  to  covet  the  property  of  others!  All  these 
virtues  have  been  consolidated  by  his  reading  of  the 
Divine  Book,  the  fear  of  God  helping  him  to  triumph 
over  baser,  human  motives.  Thus  has  he  been  rendered 
humble  towards  all,  as  one  imbued  with  heavenly  i 
teaching.  « 

'Him  therefore,  Conscript  Fathers,  we  make,  under 
Ood's  blessing.  Praetorian  Praefect  firom  the  twelfth  In- 
diction  [Sept.  i,  533],  that  he  may  repress  by  his  own 
loyalty  the  trafficking  of  knaves,  and  may  use  his  pow^ 
for  the  good  of  the  Republic,  bequeathing  eternal  renown  i 
to  his  posterity.'  ( 
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CONTAINING  THIRTY-FIVE  LETTERS  WRITTEN  BY 
CASSIODORUS: 

FOUR  IN  THE  NAME  OF  QUEEN  AMALASUENTHA. 

TWENTY-TWO  IN  THAT  OF  KING  THEODAHAD. 

FOUR  IN  THAT  OF  HIS  WIFE  GUDELINA- 

FIVE  IN  THAT  OF  KING  WITIGIS. 


I.    Queen  Amalasuentha  to  Justinian  the 
Emperob  (a.d.  534). 

'I  HATE  hitherto  forborne  to  distress  you  with  the  sad  AModa- 
tidings  of  the  death  of  my  son  of  glorious  memory,  but  Theod*. 
now  am  able  to  mingle  a  joyful  announcement  with  this  hAdin 
mournful  message.    We  have  promoted  to  the  sceptre  a  reignty. 
man  allied  to  us  by  a  fraternal  tie,  that  he  may  wear 
the  purple  robes  of  his  ancestors,  and  may  cheer  our  own 
soul  by  his  prudent  counsels.     We  are  persuaded  that 
you  will  give  us  your  good  wishes  on  this  event,  as  we 
hope  that  every  kind  of  prosperity  may  beMl  the  king- 
dom of  your  Piety.    The  friendship  of  princes  is  always 
comely,  but  your  friendship  absolutely  ennobles  me, 
since  that  person  is  exalted  in  dignity  who  is  united  by 
friendship  to  your  glory  *. 

^  '  Nam  lioet  oonoor^a  Prindpiim  lemper  deoeat,  restra  tamen  absolute 
me  nobilitat ;  quoniam  ille  redditnr  ampUns  ezoeUoi,  qui  veitrae  gloriae 
fnerit  nnanimiter  conjonoios.* 
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*  As  we  cannot  in  the  short  space  of  a  letter  express 
all  that  we  desire  to  say  on  such  an  occasion,  we  have 
entrusted  certain  verbiJ  messages  to  the  ambassadors 
who  bear  this  epistle.' 

a.    Theodahad  the  King  to  Justinian  the 
Emperor. 

Hie  flame  '  It  is  usual  for  newly-crowned  Kings  to  signify  their 
•"^'^^  accession  to  the  different  nations  round  them.  I,  in 
making  this  communication  to  you,  am  greatly  favoured 
by  Providence,  feeling  secure  of  your  favour,  because  I 
know  that  my  most  excellent  Lady  and  Sister  has 
already  attained  it.  I  feel  confident  that  I  shall  justify 
the  choice  of  one  who  shines  in  such  a  light  of  wisdom 
that  she  both  governs  her  own  kingdom  with  admirable 
forethought  and  keeps  firmly  the  vows  of  friendship 
which  she  has  plighted  to  her  neighbours.  Partner  of 
her  cares,  I  desire  also  to  be  a  partner  of  her  wisely- 
formed  friendships,  those  especially  which  she  has  con- 
tracted with  you,  who  have  nothing  like  unto  you  in  the 
whole  world.  This  alliance  is  no  new  thing:  if  you  will 
look  back  upon  the  deeds  of  our  ancestors  you  will  find 
that  there  is  a  custom  which  has  obtained  the  force  of  a 
law,  that  the  Amals  should  be  friendly  with  the  Empire. 
So  old  a  friendship  is  likely  to  endure;  and  if,  in 
obedience  to  it  and  to  my  Sister  s  choice,  I  have  your 
love,  I  shall  feel  that  I  am  indeed  a  King. 

'The  ambassadors  who  have  charge  of  this  letter  will 
further  express  my  sentiments.' 

3.    Queen  Amalasuentha  to  the  Senate  op  the 
City  of  Kome. 

The  wane     'After  the  death  of  our  son  of  blessed  memory^  our 
•'I  J«ct-    love  for  the  common  weal  overcame  the  yearnings  of  a 

^  '  Divae  reoordationu.* 
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mother's  heart  and  caused  us  to  seek  your  prosperity 
rather  than  an  opportunity  to  indulge  in  our  own  sor- 
row. We  have  considered  by  what  solace  we  should 
strengthen  ourselves  for  the  cares  of  royalty.  The 
same  Providence  which  has  deprived  us  of  a  son  in  the 
dawn  of  manhood,  has  reserved  for  us  the  affection  of  a 
brother  in  mature  age.  Under  the  Divine  auspices  we 
have  chosen  Theodahad  ^  as  the  fortunate  partner  of  our 
throne.  We  two,  with  conjoined  counsels,  shall  now 
labour  for  the  common  welfare,  two  in  oui*  meditations, 
OTie  in  the  action  which  results  from  them.  The  stars 
give  one  another  mutual  help  in  ruling  the  heavens,  and 
God  has  bestowed  on  man  two  hands,  two  ears,  two  eyes, 
that  each  one  of  these  members  should  assist  the  other. 

'Therefore  exult.  Conscript  Fathers,  and  commend  our  PniMs 
deed  to  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty.  Our  sharing  our  ^j^SdT 
power  with  another  is  a  pledge  of  its  being  wisely  and 
gently  exercised.  By  God's  help  we  have  opened  our 
palace  to  a  man  of  our  own  race,  conspicuous  by  his 
illustrious  position,  who,  bom  of  the  Amal  stock,  has  a 
kingly  dignity  in  all  his  actions,  being  patient  in  ad- 
versity, moderate  in  prosperity,  and,  most  difficult  of 
all  kinds  of  government,  long  used  to  the  government  of 
himself.  Moreover,  he  possesses  that  desirable  quality, 
literary  erudition,  lending  a  grace  to  a  nature  originally 
praiseworthy.  It  is  in  books  that  the  sage  counsellor 
finds  deeper  wisdom,  in  books  that  the  warrior  learns  how 
he  may  be  strengthened  by  the  courage  of  the  soul,  in 
books  that  the  Sovereign  discovers  how  he  may  weld 
nations  together  under  his  equal  rule.  In  short,  there  is 
no  condition  in  life  the  credit  whereof  is  not  augmented 
by  the  glorious  knowledge  of  literature. 

*Your  new  Sovereign  is  moreover  learned  in  eccle- 
siastical lore,  by  which  we  are  ever  reminded  of  the 
things  which  make  for  our  own  true  honour,  right 
judgment,  wise  discretion,  reverence  for  God,  thought 

^  Is  there  any  authority  for  the  reading  of  Kiyelliiu, '  Thwhaldum  ?  * 

£  e 
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of  the  fatare  jadgment.  For  the  remembranoe  that  we 
shall  one  day  stand  at  the  bar  to  answer  for  ourselves 
compels  us  to  follow  the  footprints  of  Justice.  Thus 
does  religious  reading  not  only  sharpen  the  intellect  but 
ever  tend  to  make  men  scrupulous  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties. 

'  Let  me  pass  on  to  that  most  generous  frugality  of 
his  private  household^  which  procured  the  means  of 
such  abundance  in  his  gifts,  of  such  plenty  at  his  ban- 
quets, that  even  the  kingdom  will  not  call  for  any  new 
expenditure  in  this  respect  greater  than  the  old.  Gene- 
rous in  his  hospitality,  most  pitiful  in  his  compassions, 
while  he  was  thus  spending  much,  his  fortune,  by  a 
heavenly  reward,  was  ever  on  the  increase. 

'The  wish  of  the  people  should  coincide  with  our 
choice  of  such  a  man,  who,  reasonably  spending  his 
own  goods,  does  not  desire  the  goods  of  others'.  For 
moderation  in  his  own  expenditure  takes  away  from 
the  Sovereign  the  temptation  to  transgress  the  precepts 
of  justice  and  to  abandon  the  golden  mean. 

'Rejoice  then,  Conscript  Fathers,  and  give  thanks 
to  the  Most  High,  that  I  have  chosen  such  a  ruler,  who 
will  supplement  my  justice  by  the  good  deeds  which 
spring  from  his  own  piety.  For  this  man  is  both  admo- 
nished by  the  virtue  of  his  ancestors  and  powerfully 
stimulated  by  the  example  of  his  unde  Theodoric' 

4.    King  Theodahad  to  the  Senate  of  the  City 
OP  Rome. 

Theiame     •  We  announce  to  you.  Conscript  Fathers,  the  Divine 
'°  ^    '    favour  which  has  been  manifested  unto  us,  in  that  our 

^  'Veniamiis  ad  iUam  privatae  Eoclesiae  (?)  largiBaimam  frugalitatem.' 
'  Eodetiae/  if  it  means  here  '  the  Church,*  seems  to  spoil  the  sense.  Can 
Cassiodoms  mean  to  compare  the  household  of  Theodahad  to  a  '  private 
Eodesiaf 

'  '  Talem  unirersitas  debuit  optare,  qualem  nos  probamnr  elegisse,  qui  ra- 
tionabiliter  disponens  propria,  non  appetat  aliena.*  And  this  of  Theodahad ! 
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BOTereign  Lady^,  who  is  renowned  thxoughout  the  whole 
world,  has  with  generous  affection  made  me  partaker  of 
her  throne,  so  that  she  may  not  lack  loyal  support  and  I 
may  be  fittingly  clothed  with  the  purple  of  my  ancestors. 

'  I  know  that  this  elevation  of  mine  was  the  object  of 
the  wishes  of  the  community.  Your  whispers  in  my 
favour  might  have  been  a  source  of  danger,  but  now 
your  openly  expressed  acclamations  are  my  proudest 
boasi  You  wished  that  God  should  bestow  upon  me 
this  honour,  to  which  I  for  my  part  should  not  have 
ventured  to  aspire.  But  if  I  have,  as  I  trust  I  have, 
any  influence  with  you,  let  me  prevail  upon  you  to  join 
with  me  in  perpetually  hymning  the  glorious  praises  of 
our  Lady  and  Sister.  She  has  wished  to  strengthen  the 
greatness  of  our  Empire  by  associating  me  therein,  even 
as  the  two  eyes  of  a  man  harmoniously  co-operate  to- 
wards a  single  act  of  vision.  Divine  grace  joins  us 
together:  our  near  relationship  cements  our  friendship. 
Persons  of  diverse  character  may  find  it  an  arduous 
matter  thus  to  work  in  common ;  but,  to  those  who 
resemble  one  another  in  the  goodness  of  their  intentions, 
the  difficulty  would  rather  be  not  to  work  in  harmony. 
The  man  devoid  of  forethought  may  fear  the  changing 
of  his  purposes ;  but  he  who  is  really  great  in  wisdom 
eagerly  seeks  wisdom  in  another. 

*  But  of  all  the  gifts  which  with  this  regal  dignity  the 
Divine  favour  has  bestowed  upon  me,  none  pleases  me 
more  than  the  fact  that  I  should  have  been  thus  chosen 
by  that  wisest  Lady  who  is  herself  a  moral  balance  of 
the  utmost  delicacy,  and  who  made  me  first  feel  her 
justice  before  advancing  me  to  this  high  dignity.  For, 
as  you  know,  she  ordained  that  I  should  plead  my 
cause  against  private  persons  in  the  common  {udgment- 
haJl^.     Oh  wonderful  nobility  of  her  mind  I   Oh  admir- 

>  *  Domizuun  reram.* 

'  '  CnjuB  prius  ideo  jaititiam  pertoli  ut  prios  [poiterios  f]  ad  ejus  proyeo- 
tionii  graiiam  p«nremr«in.    Cansaa  enim,  ut  idtis,  jure  oommuni  not  fecit 

E  e  2 
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able  justice,  which  the  world  may  well  tell  of!  She 
hesitated  not  first  to  subject  her  own  relation  to  the 
course  of  public  justice,  even  him  whom,  a  little  after, 
she  would  raise  above  the  laws  themselves.  She 
thoroughly  searched  the  conscience  of  him  to  whom 
she  was  about  to  hand  over  the  dignity  of  kingship, 
that  she  might  be  recognised  as  sovereign  Lady  of  all, 
and  that  I,  when  tested,  might  be  advanced  by  her  to 
the  throne. 
Trmam  'When  shall  I  be  able  to  repay  her  for  all  these 
ig^g^^^,  favours:  her  who,  having  reigned  alone  during  the 
tluL  minority  of  her  son,  now  chooses  me  as  the  partner  of 
her  realm?  In  her  is  the  glory  of  all  kingdoms,  the 
flower  of  all  our  family.  All  our  splendour  is  derived  from 
her,  and  she  reflects  a  lustre  not  only  on  our  ancestors, 
but  on  the  whole  human  race.  Her  dutiful  affection,  her 
weight  of  character,  who  can  set  forth?  The  philoso- 
phers would  learn  new  lessons  if  they  knew  her,  and 
would  acknowledge  that  their  books  fail  to  describe  all 
her  attributes.  Acute  she  is  in  her  powers  of  reasoning; 
but  with  royal  taciturnity  she  knows  how  to  veil  her 
conclusions  in  secrecy.  She  is  mistress  of  many  lan- 
guages ;  and  her  intellect,  if  suddenly  tested,  is  found 
80  ready  for  the  trial  that  it  scarcely  seems  like  that 
of  a  mortal.  In  the  Books  of  Kings  the  Queen  of  the 
South  is  said  to  have  come  to  learn  the  wisdom  of  Solo- 
mon :  but  here  a  woman  speaks,  and  Sovereigns  listen 
to  her  with  admiration.  Infinite  depths  of  meaning  are 
fathomed  by  her  in  few  words,  and  she,  with  utmost 
ease,  expresses  what  others  can  only  after  long  delibera- 
tion embody  in  language  ^. 

dicere  cum  privAtis.'  We  have  here^  no  doubt,  an  alloBion  to  the  punish- 
ment which,  aa  we  learn  £rom  Prooopius,  Amalaauentha  inflicted  on  her 
cousin  for  his  yarious  acts  of  injustice  towards  his  Tuscan  neighbours. 

'  'Et  summa  felicitate  componitur  quod  ab  aliis  sub  long&  deliberatione 
oomponitur.'  '  Ab  aliis '  probably  refers  to  Cassiodorus  himself.  The  con- 
trast between  his  elaborate  and  diffuse  rhetoric,  and  the  few,  terse,  soon- 
moulded  sentences  of  his  mistress  is  very  fairly  drawn. 
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'Happy  the  commonwealth  which  boasts  the  guidance 
of  such  a  mistress.  It  was  not  enough  that  ak^ady 
liberty  and  convenience  were  combined  for  the  multi- 
tude^: her  merits  have  secured  the  fitting  reverence  for 
the  person  of  the  Sovereign.  In  obeying  her  we  obey  all 
the  virtues.  I,  too,  with  such  a  counsellor,  fear  not  the 
weight  of  the  crown;  and  I  know  that  whatever  is 
strange  to  me  in  my  new  duties  I  shall  learn  from  her 
as  the  safest  of  teachers. 

'  Acknowledge,  noble  Sirs,  that  all  my  power  of  in- 
creased usefulness  to  the  State  comes  from  this  our  most 
wise  Lady,  from  whom  I  may  either  gain  wisdom  by 
asking  questions,  or  virtue  by  following  her  example. 

*  Live  happily :  live  in  harmony  by  God*s  help,  and 
emulate  that  grace  of  concord  which  you  see  prevailing 
between  your  Sovereigns.' 

5.   Kino  Theodahad  to  his  Man  Theodosius*. 

*  By  my  accession  to  the  throne  I  have  become  lord  of  The  fol- 
the  whole  nation  and  guardian  of  the  general  welfare,  ^e^]^* 
I  therefore  command  that  all  who  belong  to  my  private  ^^ 
household  shall  vindicate  their  rights  only  in  the  courts  jasUy. 
of  law,  and  shall  abstain  from  all  high-handed  modes  of 
obtaining  redress.     Only  that  man  must  henceforward 

be  called  mine  who  can  live  quietly  subject  to  the  laws. 
My  new  dignity  has  changed  my  purpose ;  and  if  before 
I  have  defended  my  rights  with  pertinacity,  I  shall 
now  temper  all  my  acts  with  clemency^ ;  since  there  is 
nothing  exceptional  about  a  Sovereign's  household,  but 

^  '  MinuB  ftiit  ut  generalitM  snb  libertate  ■enriret.' 

'  'Theododo  homini  sno  TheodahAdns  rex.*  Doei  'homo  •uui*  meui 
»  member  of  hb  Comitatus  f  We  leem  to  hare  here  an  anticipation  of  the 
'homagiiim*  of  later  tunes. 

'  '  Matavimos  cmn  dignitate  proporitnm,  et  li  ante  jtuta  diitricte  de- 
fendimas,  none  dementer  omnia  mitigamni.*  A  pretty  plain  oonfeanon 
of  Theodahad*!  paat  wrong-doing,  and  one  which  waa  probably  inaisted 
npon  by  AmalaBnentha  in  admitting  him  to  a  share  in  the  kingship. 
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wheresoever,  by  the  gra«e  of  God,  our  rale  extends,  there, 
as  we  fully  confess,  is  something  which  it  is  our  duty 
to  defend.  Augment  therefore  my  renown  by  your 
patience,  and  let  me  hear  praises  rather  than  complaints 
of  the  actions  of  my  servants/ 

6.  KiNa  Theodahad  to  Patricius,  Vir  Illustris 
AND  Quaestor. 

Patri-  'In  conferring  upon  you  the  office  of  Quaestor  we 
""Inted  ^^^^  ^"*  ^  character,  and  we  find  in  you  that  love  of 
QiQMstor.  justice  which  is  all  important  in  a  representative  of  the 
Prince.  Then  we  look  at  the  qualities  of  your  intellect, 
and  we  find  in  you  that  flow  of  eloquence  which  among 
all  mental  accomplishments  we  value  most  highly. 
What  does  it  profit  to  be  a  philosopher,  if  one  cannot 
worthily  set  forth  the  results  of  one's  investigations?  To 
discover  is  natural  to  man ;  but  to  set  forth  one's  dis- 
coveries in  noble  language,  that  is  indeed  a  desirable 
gift.  Therefore  we  bestow  on  you  for  this  thirteenth 
Indiction  ^  the  fasces  of  the  Quaestorship,  desiring  you 
to  consecrate  your  time  to  the  study  of  the  laws  and 
the  responsa  prudentum,  and  to  spread  abroad  our  fame 
by  the  eloquent  manner  in  which  you  shall  communicate 
our  decrees  to  the  Cities  and  Provinces  under  our  sway, 
and  speak  in  our  name  to  the  representatives  of  foreign 
nations.' 

7.  King  Theodahad  to  the  Senate  op  the  City  op 

Rome. 

The  same     'After  announcing  to  you  our  own  accession,  one  of 

•ubjeot.    Qur  first  cares  was  to  choose  a  Judge  whose  style  of 

speaking  might  dignify  the  State.     Such  a  Judge  have 

we  found  in  Patricius  (Patrician  by  his  name  already), 

whom  we  hereby  appoint  to  the  office  of  Quaestor.     He 

^  534-535-    As  Athalaric  died  Oct.  2,  534,  the  appcnntment  cyf  PfttrioiiiB 
cannot  have  taken  place  on  the  uiual  day,  Sept.  i. 
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studied  eloquence  at  Rome.  Where  could  he  have 
studied  better?  For  while  other  parts  of  the  world 
have  their  wine,  their  balm,  their  frankincense,  which  they 
can  export,  the  peculiar  product  of  Rome  is  eloquence. 

*  Having  thus  learned  his  art,  he  practised  it  at  the 
bar  with  singular  moderation.  No  heat  of  strife  hurried 
him  into  abuse  of  his  competitors.  Seeking  only  to  win 
his  client's  cause,  he  calmly  and  courteously  set  forth 
that  client's  rights  without  sacrificing  his  own  dignity 
of  demeanour. 

'Thinking  that  this  man  has  pleaded  long  enough, 
we  now  appoint  that  he  shall  sit  as  Judge,  having  made 
diligent  enquiry  as  to  his  character.  In  this,  and  in  all 
other  matters,  we  wish  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
Emperors  who  have  gone  before  us,  in  so  far  as  they 
followed  the  paths  of  justice  ^' 

8.  Queen  Amalasxjentha  to  Justinian,  Augustus. 

'  Delighting  to  receive  from  your  Piety  some  of  those  PnMnt 
treasures  of  which  the  heavenly  bounty  has  made  you  ^JJ*^^ 
partaker,  we  send  the  bearer  of  the  present  letter  toJuitmian 
receive  those  marbles  and  other  necessaries  which  we^^^^ 
formerly  ordered  Calogenitus  to  collect  on  our  behalf.*^* 
All  our  adornments,  furnished  by  you,  redound  to  your 
glory.    For  it  is  fitting  that  by  your  assistance  should 
shine  resplendent  that  Roman  world  which  the  love  of 
your  Serenity  renders  illustrious.' 


9.  KiNa  Theodahad  to  Justinian,  Augustus. 

[On  the  same  subject  as  the  previous  letter,  and  in  The 
nearly  the  same  words.   Calogenitus  apparently  is  dead.]  ^^^i^^- 

*  We  have  directed  the  bearer  of  this  letter  to  exhibit  (?) 
those  things  for  which  Calogenitus  was  previously  des- 

^  '  Velle  noftnim  antiqnomm  prindpam  est  volimtM,  qnoe  in  tftntom 
denderamui  imiUri  qiuuitiim  illi  juitiiiam  rant  seontL* 
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tined ;  so  ihat,  although  that  person  is  withdrawn  firom 
this  life,  jour  benefits,  bj  God*s  help,  may  still  be 
brought  unto  u&' 


lo.  Queen  Amalasuentha  to  Theodora,  Augusta^. 

Sftlotft-  <  We  approach  you  with  the  language  of  veneration, 
r|^o.  because  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  your  virtues 
<!<)»-  increase  more  and  more.  Friendship  exists  not  for  those 
only  who  are  in  one  another's  presence,  but  also  for  the 
absent.  Rendering  you  therefore  the  salutation  of 
august  reverence,  I  hope  that  our  ambassadors,  whom 
we  have  directed  to  the  most  clement  and  most  glorious 
Emperor,  will  bring  me  news  of  your  welfare.  Your 
prosperity  is  as  dear  to  me  as  my  own ;  and  as  I  con- 
stantly pray  for  your  safety,  I  cannot  hear  without  plea- 
sure that  my  prayers  have  been  answered.' 


II.  King  Theodahad  to  Maximus',  Vir  Illustrib  akd 

DOMESTICUS. 

Kuiiniu      *  It  is  the  glory  of  a  good  Sovereign  to  confer  office  on 

^^^     the  deserving  descendants  of  illustrious  families.     Sudi 

^oe  of   axe  the  Anicii,  an  ancient  family,  almost  on  an  equality 

riii8(Do-  with  princes^,  from  whom  you  are  descended.    Gladly 

mestioo-  ^quIJ  ^^  decoratc  the  descendants  of  the  Marii  and 
rum?) 

Corvini  if  time  had  permitted  their  progeny  to  survive 

to  our  own  day.     But  it  were  inconsistent  to  regret  the 

^  There  is  lomethiog  in  the  tone  of  this  letter  which  suggests  that 
Theodora  was  known  to  be  pregnant  when  it  was  written. 

'  This  Mazimus  does  not  appear  to  be  mentioned  by  Procopius.  He 
may  be  the  same  Maximus  who  took  refuge  in  one  of  the  churches  after 
Totila*s  capture  of  Rome  in  546  (De  Bello  Gotthico  iii.  ao),  and  who  was 
slain  by  order  of  Teias  in  55a  (Ibid.  iv.  34)  ;  but  that  person  was  grand- 
son of  an  Emperor,  and  it  seems  hardly  probable  that  Cassiodorus  would 
have  spared  us  such  a  detail  in  the  pedigree  of  Theodahad's  kinsman. 
We  seem  also  to  be  entirely  without  information  as  to  the  Amal  princess 
who  was  the  bride  of  Mazimus. 

'  '  Anicios  quidem  pene  principibus  pares  aetas  prisca  genuit.* 
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impossibility  of  enjoying  this  privilege  if  we  neglected 
the  opportunity  which  we  do  possess  in  your  caae. 

^  Therefore  we  bestow  upon  you  from  this  fourteenth 
Indiction^  the  office  of  Primicerius,  which  is  also  called 
Domesticatus.  This  office  may  appear  somewhat  less  than 
you  are  entitled  to  by  your  pedigree,  but  you  have  re- 
received  an  honour  which  is  greater  than  all  the  faeces 
in  being  permitted  to  marry  a  wife  of  our  royal  race,  a 
distinction  which  you  could  not  have  hoped  for  even 
when  you  sat  in  the  curule  chair.  Comport  yourself  now 
with  mildness,  patience,  and  moderation,  that  you  may 
show  yourself  worthy  of  your  affinity  with  us.  Your 
ancestors  have  hitherto  been  praised,  but  they  were 
never  dignified  with  such  an  alliance.  Your  nobility 
has  now  reached  a  point  beyond  which  it  can  climb  no 
further.  All  that  you  do  henceforward  of  a  praise- 
worthy kind  will  but  have  the  eflfect  of  rendering  you 
more  worthy  of  the  matrimonial  alliance  which  you 
have  already  achieved*.* 

I  a.  King  Theodahad  to  the  Senate  of  the  City  op 

Rome. 

^  We  do  not  think  that  the  fact  of  a  man's  having  The 
received  the  Consulship  early  in  life  should  shut  him  "^  ^ 
out  from  holding  office  of  lower  rank  in  his  maturer 
years  ^.  As  the  Tiber  receives  the  water  of  smaller  rivers 
which  merge  their  names  in  his,  so  a  man  of  Consular 
rank  can  serve  the  State  in  less  conspicuous  ways,  yet 
still  be  Consular.  Therefore  we  have  thought  fit  to 
bestow  on  the  Illustrious  and '  Magnificent  Patrician 
Maximus,  the  Primiceriatus  which  is  also  called  Do- 
mesticatus,  from    this    fourteenth   Indiction,   that   the 

*  535  to  53«. 

'  'Laudati  Bont  haotennt  parentM  tui,  ted  tantA  non  lunt  oonjunctione 
deoormti.  NobilitM  tna  non  eet  iiltr»  qnod  creecat.  Qnioqoid  pneooniib- 
liter  egerii,  proprio  matrimonio  digniniiniia  aestunarii.* 

*  Flayiiia  Aniciui  Maximiia  wm  Conanl  in  523. 
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lowliness  of  the  honour  may  be  raised  bj  the  merit  of 
the  wearer.  He  is  an  Anidas,  sprung  from  a  fiEunily 
renowned  throughout  the  whole  world.  Qe  is  also 
honoured  with  the  affinity  of  our  own  illustrious  race. 
Receive  him,  welcome  him,  rejoice  at  these  nuptials, 
which  bind  me  closer  to  you,  now  that  you  have  in  your 
ranks  one  whom  I  can  truly  call  a  relation.' 


13.  King  Theodahad  to  the  Senate  of  the  City  of 

Rome. 

[This  letter  may  probably  be  refeired  to  the  Spring  or 
Summer  of  535.  Theodahad,  soon  after  the  deposition 
or  death  of  Amalasuentha,  has  apparently  invited  the 
Senate  to  Ravenna,  an  invitation  which  they  have  respect- 
fully declined.  He  chides  their  suspicions  of  him.] 
Sum-  *  After  we  had  dismissed  the  venerable  Bishops  who 

Raveima.  l>rought  your  message,  without  taking  exception  to  your 
Saflpi-  requests,  though  there  were  some  things  blameworthy 
the  Sen*-  among  them,  we  received  tidings  that  the  City  of  Rome 
*o^  was  agitated  by  certain  foolish  anxieties,  from  which 
real  evil  would  grow  unless  the  suspicion  which  caused 
them  could  be  laid  to  rest. 

*  I  fear  that  I  cannot  complain  of  "  popular  levity  "  if 
your  illustriouB  body,  which  should  set  an  example  to 
all  others,  should  give  way  to  such  fond  imaginings.  If 
Rome,  which  should  govern  the  Provinces,  be  so  foolish, 
what  can  we  expect  of  theTYi  t 

*  Divine  grace,  however,  prompts  us  both  to  pardon 
your  faults  and  to  grant  your  requests.  We  owe  you 
nothing,  and  yet  we  pay  you*;  but  we  trust  to  be 
rewarded  by  hearing  not  our  own  praises  but  yours. 
Put  away  these  unworthy,  these  childish  suspicions,  and 
behave  as  becomes  the  fathers  of  the  people. 

'In  desiring  your  presence  at  our  Court,  we  sought 

^  '  Nihil  debemus  et  solvimnB.'  Have  we  here  an  echo  of  St.  Augustine*! 
thought,  <  Beddifl  deUta  nulli  debenn  ?  * 
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not  your  vexation  but  your  advantage.  It  is  certainly 
a  great  privilege  to  see  the  face  of  the  Sovereign,  and 
we  thought  to  bestow  on  you,  for  the  advantage  of  the 
State,  that  which  used  to  be  counted  as  a  reward.  How- 
ever, not  to  deal  harshly  with  you,  we  shall  be  satisfied 
with  the  attendance  of  certain  individuals  from  your 
body,  as  occasion  may  require,  so  that  on  the  one 
hand  Rome  may  not  be  denuded  of  her  citizens,  and 
on  the  other  that  we  may  not  lack  prudent  counsellors 
in  our  chamber.  Now  return  to  your  old  devotion,  and 
serve  us,  not  as  a  matter  of  fear,  but  of  love.  The  rest 
shall  the  bearer  of  this  letter  explain  unto  you.' 


14.  King  Theodahad  to  the  Boman  People, 

[The  occasion  of  writing  this  letter,  which  we  may 
perhaps  refer  to  the  early  part  of  535,  is  apparently  that 
some  Gothic  troops  have  been  sent  to  Rome,  and  the 
people  have  broken  out  into  clamours  against  them,  or 
petitioned  for  their  removal.] 

^  Your  predecessors  have  always  been  distinguished  by  Diaen- 
the  loyal  love  which  they  bore  to  the  Chief  of  the  State ;  ^^^ 
and  it  is  only  right  that  he  [the   Sovereign]  who  iscitiaeM 
defended  with  so  much  toil,  he,  for  whom,  as  the  repre-  ^nd 
sentative  of  public  order,  daily  precautions  are  ^^^^'^^j?®^*' 
should  in  return  love  that  people  above  all  others  whose 
loyalty  gives  him  a  right  to  rule  the  world*. 

'  Oh  I  let  there  be  nothing  in  you  in  our  days  which 
may  justly  move  our  indignation.  Still  show  forth  your 
older  loyalty.  It  is  not  fitting  that  the  Roman  people 
should  be  fickle,  or  crafty,  or  full  of  seditions. 

'  Let  no  fond  suspicions,  no  shadow  of  fear  sway  you. 
You  have  a  Sovereign  who  only  longs  to  find  oppor- 
tunities to  love  you.  Meet  with  hostile  arms  your  ene- 
mies, not  your  own  defenders. 

1  'Qni  mAximo  labare  defenditurycujiu  per  dies  ringnloi  ciyilitM  oostoditnr.* 
'  '  Ut  Ulos  diligat  iiiper  omnU,  per  quos  habere  probfttur  uniyeruL* 
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'  You  ought  to  have  invited,  not  to  have  shut  oat  the 
succour  which  we  sent  you.  Evidently  you  have  been 
misled  by  counsellors  who  care  not  for  the  public  -weaL 
Betum  to  your  own  better  minds. 

*  Was  it  some  new  and  strange  nation  whose  faces  for- 
sooth thus  terrified  you  ?  No :  the  very  men  whom  hither- 
to you  have  called  your  kinsmen,  the  men  who  in  their 
anxiety  for  your  safety  have  left  their  homes  and  families 
in  order  to  defend  you.  Strange  return  on  your  part  for 
their  devotion  I 

*  As  for  you,  you  should  know  thi^,  that  night  and  day 
our  one  ceaseless  desire  is  to  perfect,  with  God's  help, 
the  security  which  was  fostered  in  the  times  of  our 
relations  [Theodoric  and  Amalasuentha].  Where,  indeed, 
would  our  credit  as  a  Sovereign  be  if  anything  happened 
to  your  hurt  ?  Dismiss  all  such  thoughts  from  your  minds. 
If  any  have  been  unjustly  cast  down,  we  will  raise  him 
up  again.  We  have  sent  you  some  verbal  messages  by 
the  bearer  of  this  letter,  and  hope  that  from  henceforth 
we  may  rely  on  your  constant  obedience.' 

15.  King  Theodahad  to  the  Emperor  Justinian. 

Letter         <  It  is  always  a  delight  to  us  to  have  an  opportunity 
auction*  ^f  directing  our  letters   of  salutation*  to  your  Piety, 
for  an      since  he  is  filled  with  happy  joy  who  converses  with  you 
astic.       with  sincere  heart.    I  therefore  recommend  to  your  Cle- 
mency the  bearer  of  this  letter,  who  comes  on  the  affairs 
of  the  Church  of  Ravenna.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
if  you  grant  his  request  you  will  earn  a  just  reward.' 

16.    King  Theodahad  to  the  Senate  of  the  City 
^'i^-  OF  Rome. 

anoee  of 

gw^wUl.     c  i^  ia  worthy  of  a  ruler  to  do  good  of  his  own  freewill, 
oonoord.  not  under  compulsion.    By   God's  favour  we  can   do 

^  *  Salutiferos  apicei / 
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anTthing,  but  we  choose  to  do  only  things  that  are 
praiseworthy.  Recognise  now,  oh  prudent  counsellors, 
that  clemency  of  mine  which  ye  might  always  have 
reckoned  upon.  Ye  feared  that  I  was  your  enemy; 
far  from  that,  I  cannot  even  bear  that  ye  should  be 
racked  by  the  fear  of  evil  \  And  therefore,  though  I 
change  no  purpose  of  mine,  since  I  never  had  thoughts 
of  evil  towards  you,  I  have  ordained  that  A  and  B,  the 
bearers  of  this  letter,  should  take  unto  you  the  oaths 
which  you  solicited^.  I  do  this  thing  for  God*s  sake,  not 
for  man's ;  for  how  could  I,  who  have  run  through  the 
story  of  ancient  reahns  in  Holy  Writ,  wish  to  do  anything 
else  but  that  which  is  well-pleasing  to  God,  who  will 
assuredly  recompense  me  according  to  my  works.  Hence- 
forward, then,  serve  me  loyally,  and  in  the  full  security 
which  you  have  thus  acquired :  yea,  your  love  wiU  be 
now  the  repayment  of  a  debt  rather  than  a  freewill 
offering.' 

17.    King  Theodahad  to  the  Roman  People. 

*  Since  your  security  is  our  highest  ornament,  and  since  The 
our  love  wishes  to  remove  every  shade  of  anxiety  from '"  ^ 
your  minds,  we  have  ordered  A  and  B  to  take  oaths  to 
you  in  our  name,  whereby  you  may  know  the  mind  of 
your  King  towards  you.  Though  this  act  might  seem 
not  to  consort  with  our  dignity,  we  willingly  perform  it 
for  your  sakes,  and  add  the  sanction  of  an  oath,  though 
we  have  learned  from  the  Sacred  Scriptures  that  a  mere 
promise  ought  to  be  kept.  Now  it  is  for  you  to  show  your 
devotion,  and  with  assiduous  prayers  to  implore  of  the 
Majesty  on  high  that  the  tranquil  times  which  we  long 
that  you  may  enjoy  may  be  granted  by  the  gift  of 
Heaven.' 

^  '  Eooe  neo  sollxcitoi  patimiir,  quibiu  infensi  ease  pntalMuniir.* 
*  'PoitnUU  nquidem  Momnenta  yobU,  ab  lUo  atque  lUo  prMitari 
nostra  deoreYit  anctoritag.* 
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1 8.   Kino  Theodahad  to  the  Senate  of  the  Citt 

OF  BOKE. 

A  Gotlue  *  Anxious  that  what  we  are  devising  for  your  safety 
^^^  should  not  be  misinterpreted  by  bitter  suspicion,  we  do 
you  to  wit  that  the  army  which  is  marching  to  Home  is 
intended  for  your  defence,  in  order  that  they  who  covet 
your  possessions  may  by  Divine  help  be  resisted  by  the 
arms  of  the  Goths.  If  the  shepherd  is  bound  to  watch 
over  his  flock,  the  father  of  the  family  to  see  that  no 
crafty  deceiver  enters  therein,  with  what  anxious  care 
ought  not  we  to  defend  the  City  of  Some,  which  by 
universal  consent  is  unequalled  in  the  world  ^.  So 
precious  a  possession  must  not  be  staked  upon  any 
throw.  But  that  the  defence  of  the  City  may  be  in  no 
wise  burdensome  to  you,  we  have  ordered  that  the 
soldiers  shall  pay  at  the  ordinary  market  rate  for  the 
provisions  which  they  require;  and  we  have  desired 
Yacco,  the  steward  of  our  house,  to  superintend  these 
purchases.  He  is  a  man  of  valour  and  integrity,  whose 
character  wiU  secure  him  the  obedience  of  the  troops, 
and  enable  him  to  prevent  any  excesses. 

'  As  for  the  soldiers,  we  have  told  them  to  take  up  their 
quarters  in  fitting  places  [outside  the  City  ?],  that  with- 
out there  may  be  armed  defence,  within  for  you,  tranquil 
order  K 

'  God  forbid  that  in  our  days  that  City  should  seem  to 
be  protected  by  walls,  the  very  name  of  which  hath  been 
of  old  a  terror  to  the  nations  ^.  We  hope  for  this  from  the 
aid  of  Heaven,  that  she  who  hath  always  been  free  may 
never  be  stained  by  the  insult  of  any  blockade  *.* 

^  '  QuA  DOS  oonTonit  caatel&  Eomam  defendere,  qaam  oonetat  in  mnndo 
■imile  nihil  habere  ?' 

'  '  QuoB  tamen  locis  aptis  praecipimoB  immorari,  ut  foiii  ait  annata  de- 
fensio,  intus  vobiB  tranquilla  civilitas.* 

'  'Abdt  enim  ut  nostril  temporibus  Urbt  ilia  muris  Tideatur  protegi, 
qoam  constat  gentibus  vel  Bola  opinione  fuisse  terrori.' 

*  '  Ut  quae  semper  fuit  libera,  nullius  induiionifl  deooloretnr  injuria.' 
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19.    King  Theodahad  to  the  Emperor  Justinian. 

<  We  thank  the  Divine  Being,  who  loves  to  see  Kings  EmbMsy 
at  peace  with  one  another,  that  you  expressed  such  joy  at  **"' 
our  elevation  to  the  throne.  Continue  to  set  to  the  world 
this  example  of  benignity ;  continue  to  show  your  in- 
terest in  one  who  recommends  himself  by  his  pure 
affection  for  you.  For  you  do  not  seek  to  pick  shabby 
quarrels  with  other  Sovereigns ;  you  do  not  delight  in 
unjust  contests,  which  are  contrary  to  sound  morality^, 
since  you  seek  for  nothing  but  what  may  increase  the 
good  opinion  which  men  have  of  you.  How  could  you 
throw  away  that  peace  which  it  is  the  glory  of  your 
Piety  to  have  imposed  even  on  angry  nations  *  1 

'  Even  you,  glorious  Sovereigns  1  [Justinian  and  Theo- 
dora] gain  somewhat  when  all  other  realms  revere  you. 
It  is  a  common  thing  for  the  ruler  to  be  praised  in  his 
own  land,  but  to  receive  the  unforced  praise  of  foreign 
lands,  that  is  indeed  desirable.  You  are  loved,  most 
pious  Emperor,  in  your  own  dominions ;  but  how  much 
grander  a  thing  to  be  yet  more  loved  in  the  regions  of 
Italy,  from  whence  the  glory  of  the  Roman  name  was 
diffused  over  the  whole  world  1  It  behoves  you  therefore 
to  continue  that  peaceful  disposition  which  you  showed 
towards  us  at  the  commencement  of  our  reign. 

'  We  have  desired  the  most  blessed  Pope  and  the  most 
honourable  Senate  of  the  City  of  Rome  to  give  their 
answers  to  the  eloquent  and  worthy  Peter,  your  ambas- 
sador, with  as  little  delay  as  possible ;  and  we  have 
joined  with  him  that  venerable  person  our  ambassador^, 

*  <  Non  enJm  rizM  vUei  per  regn*  requiriiis :  non  tm  injiuta  cerUminA 
quae  rant  bonis  moribns  inimic«y  deleotani.*  No  donbt  this  wm  meuit 
to  be  taken  m  a  hint  of  the  oensore  which  it  professes  to  deny. 

'  <  Paoem  qaam  et  iraeandis  gentibos  consneYistis  imponere.*  An  alla- 
sion,  perhaps,  to  the  peace  oondaded  with  Persia. 

*  The  name  of  'yirnm  iUnm  Tenerabilem*  is  not  giTen,  but  we  learn 
from  Prooopins  (De  BeUo  Qotthico  i.  6)  that  it  was  Bustioos,  a  priest,  a 
Boman,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Theodahad. 
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that  you  may  know  our  mind   £rom   our  own  mes- 
senger/ 

ao.   Queen  Gudelina*  to  Theodora  Augusta. 

EmbMiy      <I  have  received  with  thanks  the  earnestly-desired 
iiBQi^    letters  of  your  Kety,  and  reverently  prize  the  report 
of  your  spoken  words  as  better  than  all  gifts.    You 
exhort  us  first  of  all  to  impart  to  your  hearing  what- 
ever requests  we  wish   to  make  to  your  triumphant 
lord  and  consort  ^.    Backed  by  such  patronage  as  yours, 
how  can  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  success  of  our 
petitions?    It  is  an  addition  to  our  joy  that  your  Se- 
renity has   chosen  such  a  man  for  your  ambassador, 
one   whom   it    is   equally    fitting   for   your   glory   to 
send  and  for   our  obedience  to  receive^.     There  can 
be    no   doubt  that  it  is   by   constant   observation   of 
your  character  that  his  own  has  become  so  excellent, 
since  it  is  by  good  maxims  that  the  mind  of  man  is 
cleansed  from  impurity^.      According  to  the  warning 
of  your  Reverence  we  have  given  orders  that  both  Pope 
and  Senate  shall  give  their  answers  to  your  messengers 
quickly,  so  that  there  may  be  no  delay. 
Possible       'For  moreover,  concerning  that  person  about  whom 
to  dwSr  something  came  to  our  ears  with  tickling  speech,  know 
of  Am*-  that  that  has  been  ordained  which  we  believed  would 
tha.    *     suit  your  intentions  * ;  for  it  is  our  desire  that  by  the 

»  WifeofTheodahad. 

'  'Hortamini  enim  at  qnidqnid  ezpetendmn  a  triamphali  prindpe 
domino  jugali  nostro  (?)  credimns  yestris  ante  sensibiis  ingeramns.'  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  sense  requires  vestro  instead  of  noHro,  and  I  have 
translated  accordingly.    (Dahn  also  makes  this  correction.) 

^  '  £t  vestra  deoet  obsequia  retinere.*  Here  *  nostra*  seems  to  give  a 
better  sense  than  'vestra.' 

*  *  Dnbiom  enim  non  est  illam  mores  dare  coi  observatur  assidue,  dmn 
constat  defaecari  animnm  bonis  praeceptionibus  institutom.*  Rather 
hazardous  praise  to  address  to  a  Theodora. 

'  '  Nam  et  de  illA  person^,  de  quA  ad  nos  aliquid  verbo  titillante  per- 
▼enit,  hoc  ordinatum  esse  cognosdte,  quod  vestris  credidimus  animis 
oonvenire.' 
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interposition  of  our  good  offices  your  will  should  be  law 
as  much  in  our  kingdom  as  in  your  empire  ^. 

*We  therefore  inform  you  that  we  had  caused  our 
messenger  [Rusticus  the  priest]  to  be  despatched  by  the 
Pope  before  your  ambassador  could  possibly  have  left 
Home.  So  saluting  you  with  all  the  veneration  which 
is  your  due,  we  assign  the  office  of  ambassador  to  a  man 
eminent  both  by  his  character  and  learning,  and  vene- 
rable by  reason  of  his  office ;  since  we  believe  that  those 
persons  are  acceptable  to  you  whom  we  have  thought 
suitable  to  be  entrusted  with  the  Divine  ministry.' 


21.  Queen  Gudelina  to  Theodora,  Auqusta.        SoUdtiiig 

Theo- 

*  Oh,  wisest  of  Augustas,  both  I  and  my  wedded  lord  ^'•'" 
earnestly  desire  your  friendship.     The  love  of  so  great  ahip. 

^  These  myiteriouB  sentences,  according  to  Gibbon,  cap.  xlL  n.  56  (fol- 
lowing Bnat),  refer  to  Amalasuentha,  and  thus  lend  probability  to  the  story 
in  the  Aneodota  of  Procopins  that  Theodora,  out  of  jealousy,  intrigued  with 
Theodahad  to  have  Amalasaentha  put  to  death.  But  whatever  may  be 
the  truth  of  that  story,  this  sentence  can  hardly  by  any  possibility  refer  to 
it.  For  (i)  it  is  clear  that  this  letter  was  written  at  the  same  time  as 
Th6odahad*s,  which  precedes  it,  therefore  after  the  arrival  of  Peter  in 
Italy.  But  Procopius  is  clear  that  Amalasuentha  was  put  to  death  be- 
fore Peter  had  crossed  the  Hadriatio,  whereas  this  event,  whatever  it 
be,  is  evidently  a  piece  of  news  which  Gudelina  has  to  communicate  to 
Theodora,  (a)  This  letter,  though  purporting  to  be  from  Gudelina,  is 
confessedly  written  by  Cassiodorus,  and  published  by  him  at  the  end  of 
his  official  career.  It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  he  would  deliberately 
publish  to  the  world  his  connection  with  the  murder  of  Theodoric*s 
daughter  and  his  own  friend  and  benefactress.  It  is  remarkable,  on  the 
contrary,  how  complete  (but  for  this  passage)  is  the  silence  of  the  Variae 
as  to  Amalasuentha's  deposition  and  death :  as  if  Cassiodorus  had  said, 
'  If  you  do  anything  to  harm  her,  you  may  get  other  apologists  for  your 
deeds ;  I  will  be  no  champion  of  such  wickedness.*  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  remark  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  wording  of  the  sentence  'de  ilia 
persona,*  &c  which  makes  it  more  applicable  to  a  woman  than  to  a  man. 
As  Peter's  embassy  was  ostensibly  connected  with  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
there  is  perhaps  an  allusion  in  this  sentence  to  some  scheme  of  Theodora's 
with  reference  to  the  Papacy.  It  is  possible  that  she  may  have  been 
already  working  for  the  election  of  Vigilius  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  and 
therefore  that  he  is  meant  by  '  ilia  persona.* 

Ff 
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a  lady  seems  to  raise  me  higher  than  royalty.  Shed 
on  us  the  lustre  of  your  glory,  for  one  light  loses 
nothing  by  imparting  some  of  its  brilliancy  to  another. 
With  affectionate  presumption  I  commend  myself  to  the 
favour  of  the  Emperor  and  yourself,  desiring  that,  as 
is  fitting,  there  should  be  no  discord  between  the  two 
Soman  realms  K' 

7.2.    King  Theodahad  to  the  Emperob  Justinian  2. 

Entrm-  '  Our  own  ambassadors,  and  that  most  excellent  per- 
^Jj[J^  son  Peter,  whom  your  Piety  despatched  to  us,  will  both 
have  informed  you  how  earnestly  we  desire  concord 
with  your  august  Serenity.  We  now  send  two 
more  ambassadors  charged  with  the  same  commission. 
We  certainly  with  all  sincerity  plead  for  peace  who 
have  no  cause  of  quarrel  with  you.  Consider  also,  oh 
learned  Sovereigns,  and  consult  the  archives  of  your 
great  grandfather  ^,  that  you  may  see  how  large  a  part 
of  their  own  rights  your  predecessors  were  willing  to 
relinquish  for  the  sake  of  an  alliance  with  our  an- 
cestors *.  Think  how  fortunate  you  are  in  having  that 
friendship  willingly  offered  to  you  for  which  they  had 
humbly  to  sue.  Yet,  we  may  say  it  without  arrogance, 
we  know  ourselves  to  be  better  than  those  ancestors 
of  ours  with  whom  the  treaty  was  made^    We  send 

*  <  NuUun  inter  EomAna  regxiA  decet  esse  disoordiam.' 

3  This  letter  seems  as  if  it  was  written  on  precisely  the  same  occasion 
as  z.  19.  Again  Peter  is  sent  back,  and  with  him  a  '  venerable  man*  to  re- 
present Theodahad.  We  leam  from  Prooopius  (i.  6)  that  Theodahad,  in  his 
fear  of  war»  recalled  Peter  when  he  had  already  got  as  far  as  Albano,  and 
gave  him  another  set  of  propositions  for  Justinian.  It  seems  possible  that 
these  fresh  letters  (2a  and  33)  from  Theodahad  and  his  Qneen  were  given 
him  when  he  set  out  the  second  time. 

'  Zeno  (not  of  course  an  ancestor  in  natural  relationship,  but  predecessor 
in  the  third  degree). 

*  'Considerate  etiam,  principes  docti,  et  abayi  vestri  historica  mona- 
menta  recolite,  quantum  decessores  vestri  studuerint  de  suo  jure  relinqnere 
ut  eis  parentum  nostrorum  foedera  provenirent.* 

'  '  Nunc  illi  vestram  gratiam  ultro  quaerunt,  qui  suis  parentibus  me- 
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you  on  this  embassy  a  venerable  man,  made  illustrious 
by  his  priestly  office,  and  conspicuous  by  the  renown 
of  his  learning.  We  pray  the  Divine  goodness  to 
bring  our  wishes  to  pass;  and  as  not  even  a  series 
of  letters  can  contain  all  that  we  have  to  say,  we 
have  given  some  verbal  messages  to  be  conveyed  to 
your  sacred  ears,  that  you  may  not  be  wearied  by  the 
reading  of  too  diffuse  a  letter.' 

23.  Queen  Gudelina  to  Theodora,  Augusta  ^ 

*  We  learn  with  satisfaction  £rom  that  most  eloquent  Hie 
man  Peter,  that  what  has  happened  in  this  State  is'^^J®** 
acceptable  to  you  2.  You  show  your  love  of  justice 
when,  all  suspicion  by  God's  providence  having  been 
wiped  away,  you  desire  that  there  should  be  lasting 
agreement  between  us.  Let  there  then  be  definite  pro- 
mises on  both  sides,  and  lasting  concord  as  the  resiilt. 
We  therefore  send  that  venerable  man  to  secure  the 
peace  of  our  most  serene  husband  with  yours  in  the 
sight  of  all  men.  If  there  be  anything  in  the  Emperor  s 
terms  so  hard  that  it  ought  not  to  be  imposed  on  us, 
we  trust  to  your  wise  moderation  to  mitigate  the  same, 

liores  se  eue  cognoaoant.'  Dahn  remarks  that  Theodahad's  asBerted 
superiority  to  Theodorio  probably  coxuusted  in  his  philoeophical  culture. 

^  See  note  on  the  preceding  letter. 

'  *  Ut  per  eum  diflceremus  aoceptum  vobis  esse  quod  in  hao  republic^ 
constat  evenisse.'  At  first  sight  this  seems  to  refer  to  the  death  of  Ama- 
lasuentha  or  to  the  accession  of  Theodahad.  Dahn  thinks  that  those 
eyents  have  been  disposed  of  in  previous  letters.  Perhaps  it  is  a  general 
expression  for  *  the  whole  course  of  recent  events  in  Italy.'  Though  upon 
the  whole  rejecting  the  story  of  Theodora*s  complicity  in  the  death  of 
Amalasuentha,  I  am  bound  to  admit  that  this  passage  lends  a  certain 
amount  of  probability  to  the  charge.  At  the  same  time,  the  words  in 
the  next  sentence,  '  per  divinam  providentiam  omni  suspidone  detersi,' 
are  susceptible  of  an  honourable  meaning,  even  if  the  death  of  Ama- 
lasuentha be  alluded  to.  'Yon  and  your  husband  accused  us  of  that 
crime.  Now  by  God*s  providence  we  have  been  able  to  show  that  we 
were  guiltless  of  it  [that  it  was  done  without  our  privity  by  the  rela- 
tions of  the  three  Gothic  nobles  whom  she  had  put  to  death].  Nothing 
therefore  remains  to  hinder  peace  between  us.* 

Ff  li 
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ihat  the  love  which  we  have  began  to  feel  towards  your 
kingdom  be  not  chilled  by  harsh  terms  of  peace. 

'  Claim  this  palm  of  concord  between  the  two  States 
as  your  own  especial  crown,  that  as  the  Emperor  is 
renowned  for  his  successful  wars,  so  you  may 'receive 
the  praises  of  all  men  for  this  accomplished  peace.  Let 
the  bearer  of  these  letters  see  you  often  and  confi- 
dentially. We  hope  for  just,  not  onerous,  conditions  of 
peace,  although  in  truth  nothing  seems  impossible  to 
us  if  we  know  that  it  is  asked  for  by  such  a  glorious 
person  as  yourself.' 

24.  Queen  Gudelina  to  the  Empebor  Justinian^. 

Hie  fame     A  short  letter  of  compliments  to  the  Emperor,  and 
^^1^    earnest  desire  for  the  preservation  of  peace.    Peter  and 
'  ille  vir  venerabilis '  are  still  the  messengers. 

25.  King  Theodahad  to  the  Empebor  Justinian. 

TlieMme     'The   august   page  written  by  your   Serenity,  and 

subject.    jJJ.Q^ght  tQ  ^g  by  the  venerable  presbyter  Heracleanus, 

has  gleamed  upon  us,  bringing  us  the  grace  of  your 

salutation.    Oh,  what  a  great  benefit  for  us  is  this  sweet 

converse  with  so  mighty  a  prince  I 

*  May  we  ever  hear  of  your  safety,  and  of  the  increase 
of  the  happiness  of  your  kingdom.  We  have  no  other 
wish  but  this.  According  to  your  desire  we  have 
addressed,  letters  to  the  Pope  of  the  City  of  Bome^ 
telling  him  to  reply  to  the  letter  brought  by  the  present 
messenger  with  the  least  possible  delay,  since  anyone 

^  AppArentlj  Bent  at  the  lame  time  as  the  two  preceding  letten. 

'  NegotiatioiiB  were  eTidently  still  going  on  between  the  Emperor  and 
the  Pope,  probably  with  reference  to  the  election  of  Anthimns,  who, 
though  aocnsed  of  Monophysitism,  had  been  made  Patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople in  535  by  Theodora's  influence,  and  whom  the  Pope  apparently 
refused  to  recognise.  He  was  afterwards  deposed  by  Pope  Agapetus  when 
he  visited  (Constantinople. 
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who  comes  from  you  should  be  attended  to  with  utmost 
celerity.  We  hope  for  many  future  opportunities  of 
thus  obeying  your  desires  and  earning  your  love  in 
return.' 


26.    KiNa  Theodahad  to  the  Emperor  Justinian. 

'Richer  than  all  other  gifts  bestowed  by  your  Se-AmonM- 
renity  is  this,  when  you  exhort  us  to  do  that  which  will  hSvUy 
profit  for  our  own  salvation  and  recommend  us  to  the  *«^ 
Divine  Power.    We  hear  that  it  has  been  brought  to  the 
knowledge  of  your  Glory  that  a  monastery  of  God's 
servants  is  too  heavily  oppressed  with  tribute,  and  we 
point  out  that  this  is  owing  to  an  inundation  which  has 
smitten  their  land  with  the  curse  of  barrenness.     How- 
ever, we  have  given  orders  to  the  most  eminent  Senator* 
to  appoint  a  careful  inspector  to  visit  the  farm  in  ques- 
tion, weigh  the  matter  carefully,  and  make  such  reason- 
able reduction  as  may  leave  a  sufficient  profit  to  the 
owners  of  the  soil.    We  consider  that  anything  which 
we  thus  concede  to  the  desire  of  your  Mildness  will 
be  to  us  the  most  precious  of  all  gains. 

'  In  the  matter  of  Y eranilda,  too,  about  which  your  Alleged 
Serenity  has  deigned  to  admonish  me,  though  it  hap-Jj*^** 
pened   long  ago  under  the  reign  of  my  relations,  Iconyert 
thought  it  right  to  make  good  her  loss  by  my  ownAriMi- 
generosity,  that  she  might  not  repent  her  change  of"™* 
religion  2.      For  seeing  that   the  Deity  suffers   many 
religions,  we   should  not  seek  to   impose  one  on  all 
our  subjects.     He  who  tries  to  do  otherwise  flies  in 
the  face  of  the  Divine  commands.     Your  Piety,  there- 
fore, fittingly  invites  me  to  these  acte  of  obedience  to 
God.' 

^  CftMiodonifl. 

'  Apparently  Veranilda  had  in  the  reign  of  Theodoric  become  a  convert 
from  Arianiam  to  Orthodoxy,  and  had  suffered  lome  pecuniary  losses  in 
oonsequenoe,  which  Theodahad  now  proposes  to  make  up  to  her.  See 
Dahn,  Konige  der  Grezmanen  iii.  199,  n.  4. 
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27.    King  Theodahad  to  Senator*,  Praefectus 
Praetorio. 

CorndU-  'In  Buccouring  his  subjects,  the  payers  of  tribute, 
S^ffu"  ^®  ^i'^g  <io®s  not  seem  to  give,  so  much  as  to  restore 
riaand  what  he  has  received.  The  cultivator  of  the  soil  is 
^  abandoned  to  future  famine,  unless  he  is  helped  in  the 
day  of  his  necessity.  Therefore  let  the  com  which  has 
been  received  by  the  government  from  industrious  Li- 
guiia  and  loyal  Venetia,  though  it  has  been  taken  from 
their  fields,  be  bom  again  to  them  in  our  granaries, 
since  it  is  too  outrageous  that  the  cultivator  should 
starve  while  our  bams  are  fulL  Therefore  let  your 
Illustrious  Greatness  (whose  office  is  said  to  have  been 
instituted  for  the  express  purpose  of  feeding  the  people 
from  the  accumulated  stores  of  the  State  ^)  sell  to  the 
impoverished  Ligurians  the  third  part  of  the  grain 
warehoused  at  Ticinum  and  Dertona,  at  the  rate  of 
25  modii  to  the  solidus  \  Similarly  distribute  the  third 
part  of  the  stores  in  the  warehouses  of  Tarvisium 
and  Tridentum  to  the  Venetians,  at  the  same  rate,  that 
pitying  Heaven,  seeing  men's  bounty  to  one  another, 
may  give  us  fruitful  harvests.  Take  care  that  tins 
distribution  is  so  managed  that  our  indulgence  shall 
reach  those  persons  chiefly,  who  are  least  able  to  depend 
on  their  own  resources.' 


a8.    King  Theodahad  to  Senator*,  Praefectus 
Praetorio. 

Gnnt  '  The  King  ought  to  confirm  whatever  has  been  wisely 

nopolieB.  Ordered  by  the  Judges,  especially  those  who  are  known 
to  be  above  suspicion  of  bribery. 

^  Caanodoinu. 

'  *  Quonun  dignitas  ad  hoc  legitnr  institnta,  nt  de  repodtis  oopiia  po|m- 
Imn  saturare  poesetia.*  Probably  an  allusion  to  Joseph,  whom  Caaaiodanis 
celebrates  as  the  fint  Praefectus  Piraetorio. 

*  Six  bushels  for  twelye  shillings,  or  sixteen  shillings  a  qnarter. 

*  CaasiodoraB. 
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•  Therefore  we  confirm  in  their  oflSces  ^  the  stewards  ^, 
purveyors  ^  of  wheat,  wine,  and  cheese,  the  meat  sellers, 
vintners,  farmers  of  the  revenue  derived  from  granaries 
and  taverns^,  hay  merchants,  and  general  provision 
dealers  *,  who  belong  to  the  City  of  Rome  or  the  royal 
residence  of  Ravenna^;  also  those  who  hold  public 
charges  of  this  description  along  the  river  banks  of 
Ticinum  or  Placentia*^,  or  in  any  other  places,  whom 
we  know  to  have  been  appointed  by  you,  whose 
judgments  we  willingly  embrace  and  desire  to  hold  fast 
exactly  as  if  they  were  our  dwn ;  nor  will  we  allow 
the  malice  of  any  to  prevail  against  those  persons  who 
by  your  choice  have  assumed  these  public  functions. 
If  therefore  they  acquit  themselves  to  your  satisfaction, 
they  shall  hold  their  office  for  five  years  without  fear 
of  disturbance  during  that  period.  On  account  of  the 
present  barrenness  of  the  land  you  should  cause  them 
to  fix  such  prices  for  the  different  kinds  of  grain  as 
shall  seem  reasonable  to  your  Eminence  ^. 

'  As  human  ambition  requires  to  be  checked  by  fear  of 
punishment,  anyone  who  by  petitioning  or  canvassing 
seeks  to  obtain  the  place  of  one  of  these  lawfully 
appointed  purveyors  shall  be  visited  with  a  fine  of 
3olbs.  of  gold^,  to  be  exacted  from  him  by  you.  If 
unable  to  pay  this  fine  he  shall  suffer  corporal  punish- 
ment and  be  noted  as  'infamous.  Nothing  can  be 
considered  safe  or  stable  if  men  are  to  be  perpetually 
exposed  to  the  snares  of  envious  competitors  like  these. 

^  The  Mntenoe  is  so  long  that  Cftasiodonu  seenu  to  have  forgotten  itf 
oonBtraction,  and  these  important  words  are  in  fact  omitted. 
»  'ArcarioB.'  »  •  Prorogatorei.' 

*  *  CapitnlarioB  horreariorum  et  tabemarioram.' 
»  'CeUaritas.' 

'    *  *  Mannonem  Ravennatem.* 

^  *  Ripam  Ticinensem  vel  Plaoentinam.* 

*  Here  foUows,  *  Ut  hi  qaibas  oomminom  est  ezercere  iingolos  apparatus 
de  injosto  gravamine  non  querantor/  which  I  do  not  venture  to  translate, 
as  I  am  not  sore  whether  it  relates  to  bayers  or  sellen* 

*  £1,300. 
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Your  Greatness  is  to  bring  this  law  to  the  knowledge  of 
all  men.' 

[It  is  clear  that  this  letter  refers  to  an  office  greatly 
coveted,  and  one  in  which  there  was  a  possibility  of 
making  great  gains,  but  also  one  in  which,  owing  to  the 
regulation  of  prices  by  the  government,  there  might  be 
temporary  losses;  to  guard  against  which  it  was  con- 
sidered reasonable  that  the  holder  should  be  guaranteed 
in  his  office  for  five  years. 

The  office  is  the  supply  of  the  staple  articles  of  food 
to  the  long's  household  'at  Bome  and  Ravenna,  and  to 
the  garrisons  probably  of  Pavia  and  Piacenza  and  the 
neighbouring  country.  Did  this  right  carry  with  it  an 
absolute  monopoly  as  far  as  the  other  inhabitants  of 
those  places  are  concerned  ?  This  seems  probable ;  but 
I  do  not  know  that  we  can  positively  state  it. 

The  term  used, '  Arcarii,'  is  applied  in  the  Theodosian 
Code  (xii.  6,  14)  to  the  bailiflb  by  whom  the  rents  on 
the  Imperial  domain  were  collected.  Here  it  has  mani- 
festly altered  its  meaning.] 

29.   King  Theodahad  to  Count  Winusiad. 

An  old  *Your  noble  birth  and  tried  fidelity  induced  us  to 
peoei^  commit  to  you  the  government  of  the  City  of  Ticinum, 
furlough  which  you  had  defended  in  war :  but  now,  being  deluged 
Yisitto  ^^^  ^  sudden  inundation  of  muddy  gout^,  you  ask 
^^*^  leave  to  resort  to  the  waters  of  Bormio,  which  by 
mio.  their  drying  influences  are  of  healing  power  for  this 
malady. 

'We  permit,  nay  earnestly  encourage,  you  to  under- 
take this  journey;  for  we  cannot  bear  that  one  of  our 
warriors  should  fall  a  victim  to  the  tyranny  of  this 
cruel  disease,  which,  like  the  Barbarians,  when  it  has 
once  claimed  by  force  hospitality  in  the  owner's  body, 

^  '  limoiae  podagrae  subita  inundatione  oomplutUB.* 
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ever  after  defends  its  right  thereto  by  cruelty.  It  seeks 
out  all  the  hollow  places  of  the  system,  makes  stones 
out  of  its  moisture,  and  deposits  them  there,  destroy- 
ing all  the  beautiful  arrangements  of  Nature  for  free 
and  easy  movement.  It  loosens  what  ought  to  be  tight, 
it  contracts  the  nerves,  and  so  shortens  the  limbs  that 
a  tall  man  finds  all  the  comeliness  of  his  stature  taken 
from  him  while  he  is  still  unmutilated.  It  is  in  truth 
a  living  death;  and  when  the  excruciating  torment  is 
gone,  it  leaves  an  almost  worse  legacy  behind  it — in- 
ability to  move.  Even  debtors  in  the  torture  chamber 
have  the  weights  sometimes  removed  from  their  feet; 
but  this  cruel  malady,  when  it  has  once  taken  hold  of 
a  man,  seems  never  to  relinquish  possession.  A  disease 
of  this  kind,  bringing  with  it  weakness  and  helpless- 
ness, is  especially  terrible  to  a  warrior,  who  after  over- 
coming the  foes  that  came  against  him  in  battle,  finds 
himself  thus  struck  down  by  an  enemy  within. 

'  Go  then,  in  Heaven's  name,  to  the  healing  springs. 
We  cannot  bear  the  thought  that  you  the  warrior  should 
be  carried  on  men's  shoulders,  instead  of  bestriding  your 
war-horse.  We  have  painted  all  these  evils  in  some- 
what exaggerated  style  in  order  to  stir  you  up  to  seek 
an  early  cure. 

'  Use  then  these  waters,  soothing  to  the  taste,  and  in 
the  hot  bath  able  to  dry  up  the  gouty  humours.  God 
has  given  us  this  ally  wherewith  to  overcome  that 
enemy  of  the  human  race ;  and  under  its  double  influ- 
ence, within  and  without,  the  malady,  which  ten  years 
of  regimen  and  endless  medicines  cannot  lessen,  is 
put  to  flight  by  remedies  which  are  in  themselves  de- 
lightful. 

'  May  God  grant  that  this  far-famed  place  may  restore 
your  body  to  health  ^.* 

'  The  ii»tiire>heated  springs  of  Bonnio  are  still  resorted  to ;  and  some 
pedestrian  travellers,  who  have  crossed  the  Stelvio  from  Tnioi,  have  a 
grateful  remembranoe  of  their  soothing  waters. 
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30.    Kino  Theodahad  to  Honobius,  Praefect  of 
THE  City. 
The  el«-       *  We  regret  to  learn  from  your  report  that  the  brazen 
^  ^"^  elephants  placed  in  the  Via  Sacra  ^  (so  called  from  the 
Baen.     many  superstitions  to  which  it  was  consecrated  of  old) 
are  falling  into  rains. 

'This  is  to   be  much  regretted,  that  whereas  these 

animals  live  in  the  flesh  more  than  a  thousand  years, 

their  brazen  effigies  should  be  so  soon  crumbling  away. 

See  therefore  that  their  gaping  limbs  be  strengthened  by 

iron  hooks,  and  that  their  drooping  bellies  be  fortified 

by  masonry  placed  underneath  ^them. 

Natural       'The  living  elephant,  when   it  is  prostrate  on  the 

^f^    ground,  as  it  often  is  when  helping  men  to  fell  trees, 

phani.     cannot  get  up  again  unaided.    This  is  because  it  has 

no  joints  in  its  feet ;  and  accordingly  you  see  numbers 

of  them  lying  as  if  dead  till  men  come  to  help  them  up 

again.   Thus  this  creature,  so  terrible  by  its  size,  is  really 

not  equally  endowed  by  Nature  with  the  tiny  ant. 

'That  ilie  elephant  surpasses  all  other  animab  in 
intelligence  is  proved  by  the  adoration  which  it  renders 
to  Him  whom  it  understands  to  be  the  Almighty  Ruler 
of  all.  Moreover  it  pays  to  good  princes  a  homage  which 
it  refuses  to  tyrants. 

'  It  uses  its  proboscis  \  that  nosed  hand  which  Nature 
has  given  it  to  compensate  for  its  very  short  neck,  for 
the  benefit  of  its  master,  accepting  the  presents  which, 
will  be  profitable  to  him.  It  always  walks  cautiously, 
mindful  of  that  fatal  fall  [into  the  hunter  s  pit]  which 
was  the  beginning  of  its  captivity.  At  its  master  s  bid- 
ding it  exhales  its  breath,  which  is  said  to  be  a  remedy 
for  the  human  headache. 

'  I  have  not  found  any  other  mention  of  these  brazen  elephants.  NardUni 
(Roma  Antica  i.  395)  cites  this  passage,  and  illustrates  it  by  quotationa 
from  Suetonius,  Pliny,  and  the  Historia  Augusta,  showing  that  it  was  the 
custom  to  erect  to  Emperors  and  Empresses  statues  of  elephants  drawing 
triumphal  chariots. 

'  Cassiodorus  calls  it '  promuscis/ 
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'  When  it  comes  to  water  it  sucks  up  in  its  trunk  a 
vast  quantity,  which  at  the  word  of  command  it  squirts 
forth  like  a  shower.  K  anyone  have  treated  it  with  con- 
tempt, it  pours  forth  such  a  stream  of  dirty  water  over 
him  that  one  would  think  a  river  had  entered  his  house. 
For  this  beast  has  a  wonderfully  long  memory,  both  of 
injury  and  of  kindness.  Its  eyes  are  small,  but  move 
solemnly.  There  is  a  sort  of  kingly  dignity  in  its 
appearance,  and  ^hile  it  recognises  with  pleasure  all 
that  is  honourable,  it  seems  to  despise  scurrilous  jests. 
Its  skin  is  furrowed  by  deep  channels,  like  that  of  the 
victims  of  the  foreign  disease  named  afker  it  ^,  dephanti- 
asia.  It  is  on  account  of  the  impenetrability  of  this  hide 
that  the  Persian  Kings  used  the  elephant  in  war. 

'It  is  most  desirable  that  we  should  preserve  the 
images  of  these  creatures,  and  that  our  citizens  should 
thus  be  familiarised  with  the  sight  of  the  denizens  of 
foreign  lands.  Do  not  therefore  permit  them  to  perish, 
since  it  is  for  the  glory  of  Rome  to  collect  all  specimens 
of  the  process  by  which  the  art  of  workmen  hath  imi- 
tated the  productions  of  wealthy  Nature  in  aU  parts  of 
the  world.' 

[This  letter  traverses  the  s&me  ground  as  Pliny's 
'Historia  Naturalis'  viii.  i-ii,  but  supplies  some  new 
facts.  Pliny  makes  the  elephant  live  to  the  age  of  2cx> 
or  even  300  years.  Cassiodorus  boldly  says  '  more  than 
a  thousand.'  The  curious  story  of  the  elephant's  religion 
is  given  with  more  detail  by  Pliny;  but  he  knows  nothing 
of  the  political  sagacity  which  enables  it  to  discern 
between  a  good  king  and  a  tyrant.  Pliny  mentions  the 
fact  that  the  elephant's  breath  is  a  cure  for  headache,  but 
adds, '  especially  if  he  sneeze  ^.' 

Upon  the  whole,  though  Cassiodorus  had  probably 
read  Pliny's  description,  his  own  must  be  pronounced 
original 

^  *  A  qxA  inmspoctaneormn  (1)  ne&nda  paaaio  nomen  aooepii.' 
'  Hilt.  N»t.  xxYiiL  8. 
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This  marvellous  letter  is  the  last  that  we  have,  -written 
in  the  name  of  Theodahad.] 


31.    King  Witigis^  to  all  the  Goths. 

Eley»-  <  Though  every  advance  in  station  is  to  be  accounted 
Witigii.  ftoiong  the  good  gifts  of  the  Divinity,  especially  is  the 
kingly  dignity  to  be  looked  upon  as  coming  by  His 
ordinance  through  Whom  kings  reign  and  subjects  obey. 
Wherefore,  with  liveliest  satisfaction  returning  thanks 
to  our  Maker  Christ,  we  inform  you  that  our  kinsmen  ^ 
the  Ooths,  amid  a  fence  of  circling  swords,  raising 
us  in  ancestral  fashion  upon  a  shield,  have  by  Divine 
guidance  bestowed  on  us  the  kingly  dignity,  thus  mak- 
ing arms  the  emblem  of  honour  to  one  who  has  earned 
all  his  renown  in  war.  For  know  that  not  in  the 
comer  of  a  presence-chamber,  but  in  wide-spreading 
plains  I  have  been  chosen  King ;  and  that  not  the  dainty 
discourse  of  flatterers,  but  the  blare  of  trumpets  an- 
nounced my  elevation,  that  the  Gothic  people,  roused  by 
the  sound  to  a  kindling  of  their  inborn  valour,  might 
once  more  gaze  upon  a  Soldier  King. 

'  Too  long  indeed  have  these  brave  men,  bred  up  amid 
the  shock  of  battle,  borne  with  a  Sovereign  who  was 
untried  in  war ;  too  long  have  they  laboured  to  uphold 
his  dubious  fame,  though  they  might  presume  upon  their 
own  well-known  valour'.  For  it  is  inevitable  that  the 
character  of  the  ruler  should  in  some  degree  influence 
the  reputation  of  the  whole  people. 

*  But,  as  ye  have  heard,  caUed  forth  by  the  dangers  of 
my  kindred,  I  was  ready  to  undergo  with  them  one  com- 
mon fate ;   but  they  would  not  sufier  me  to  continue  a 

*  Spelt  •  Vitig^s '  by  Cassiodomi. 

*  *  Parenies  nostroa  Gothoe.* 

'  '  Ut  de  ejoB  fama  laboraret  qnamvis  de  propria  virtate  pnesmneret.' 
I  have  translated  as  if '  laboraret '  and  '  praesomeret*  were  in  the  plnmly 
and  eren  lo^  find  it  difficult  to  get  a  satigfiftctory  meaning  oat  of  these 
words. 
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mere  General,  feeling  that  they  needed  a  veteran  King. 
Wherefore  now  accept  first  the  Divine  decree,  and  then 
the  judgment  of  the  Goths,  since  it  is  your  unanimous 
wish  which  makes  me  King.  Lay  aside  then  the  fear  of 
disaster :  cast  off  the  suspicion  of  further  losses :  fear  no 
rude  strokes  of  fate  under  our  dominion.  We  who  have 
ridden  so  oft  to  war  have  learned  to  love  valiant  men. 
Associated  in  all  things  with  your  labours,  I  have 
been  myself  a  witness  to  the  brave  deeds  of  each 
of  you,  and  need  no  other  evidence  of  your  worth. 
By  no  fraudulent  variations  between  my  public  and 
private  negotiations  shall  the  might  of  the  Gothic  arms 
be  broken^.  Everything  that  we  do  shall  have  respect 
to  the  welfare  of  our  whole  people :  in  private  we  wiU 
not  even  love.  We  promise  to  follow  those  courses  which 
shall  adorn  the  royal  name.  Finally,  we  undertake  that 
our  rule  shall  in  all  things  be  such  as  becomes  a  Gothic 
King,  the  successor  of  the  renowned  Theodoric — that  man 
who  was  so  rarely  and  so  nobly  qualified  by  Nature  for 
the  cares  of  royalty ;  that  man  of  whom  it  may  be  truly 
said  that  every  other  Sovereign  is  illustrious  in  so  far  as 
he  loves  his  counsels.  Therefore  he  who  succeeds  in 
imitating  the  deeds  of  Theodoric  ought  to  be  considered 
as  belonging  to  his  line.  Thus  then,  manifest  your 
anxious  care  for  the  welfare  of  our  kingdom,  while  your 
hearts  are  at  ease,  through  God's  goodness,  as  to  our 
internal  security.' 

32.    Kino  Witiois  to  the  Empebob  Justinian. 

*  How  much,  oh  most  clement  Emperor,  we  long  for  the  <>▼«- 
sweetness  of  your  favour,  may  be  understood  from  this  J^'"' 
fact  alone,   that  after  such  serious  injuries  and   such  with  the 
grievous  bloodshed  as  you  have  inflicted  on  us,  we  still      ^"*' 
come  forward  to  ask  for  peace  with  you,  as  if  none  of  your 

^  'ArmA  Goihonim  nnlU  promiitioniun  meamrn  Tmrieiftte  frangendft 
lunt.'  An  eTident  allmion  to  the  treMheroTU  and  nnpatriotic  diploniAoy 
of  Theodahftd,  as  described  by  Procopint. 
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servants  had  ever  wronged  us.  We  have  suffered  such 
things  as  might  move  the  indignation  even  of  our 
enemies,  who  must  know  that  they  have  attacked  us 
without  our  guilt,  have  hated  us  without  our  &ult,  have 
despoiled  us  without  our  owing  them  anything.  Nor 
can  it  be  said  that  the  blow  has  been  so  slight  that  no 
account  need  be  taken  of  it,  since  it  has  been  struck  not 
in  the  Provinces  alone  but  in  Borne  [or  Italy]  herself,  the 
Capital  of  the  World  \  Think  how  great  must  be  our 
pain  at  this,  which  nevertheless  we  banish  from  me- 
mory in  order  that  we  may  obtain  justice  at  your  hands. 
Such  disturbance  has  been  made  as  the  whole  world 
speaks  of^  [and  condemns],  and  it  deserves  to  be  so 
composed  by  you  that  all  men  may  admire  your  spirit 
of  equity. 

'If  vengeance  on  Eling  Theodahad  be  the  thing 
required,  I  [who. have  put  him  to  death]  merit  your 
love.  If  you  desire  to  honour  the  blessed  memory  of 
Queen  Amalasuentha,  think  of  her  daughter  ^  who  has 
reached  [by  our  means]  that  royal  station  to  which  your 
soldiers  might  well  have  striven  to  exalt  her,  in  order 
that  all  the  nations  might  see  how  faithful  you  remained 
to  the  old  friendship. 

'This  fact  too  ought  to  influence  you,  that  by  the 
ordering  of  Providence  we  were  permitted  to  make  your 
acquaintance  before  our  accession  to  the  throne,  that  the 
remembrance  of  our  favourable  reception  at  your  Court, 
and  the  sight  of  your  person  in  that  splendid  position, 
might  move  us  to  love  and  reverence. 

'  Even  now  you  can  undo  all  that  has  been  misdone, 
since  the  continual  expectation  of  favours  to  come,  makes 

^  'Non  in  proyinciif  tanttun  sed  in  ipso  rerttm  c»piie  probator  in- 
flictmn.' 

'  'Talis  ret  effeeta  e«t  qnam  mundns  loqnatnr.*  The  oommentator 
FomerinB  absurdly  nndentands  this  of  Mundns,  the  general  of  Justinian 
in  Dahnatia,  who  had  already  fallen  in  battle  before  the  accession  of 
Witigis. 

'  Matasnentha,  now  wife  of  Witigis. 
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perseverance  in  affection  easy  ^ .  Therefore,  soliciting  your 
Clemency  with  all  due  respect,  we  inform  you  that  we 
have  appointed  A  and  B  our  ambassadors  to  the  Wisdom 
of  your  Serenity,  that  you  may,  according  to  your  custom, 
duly  weigh  all  these  considerations,  that  the  two  Repub- 
lics may  persevere  in  restored  harmony,  and  that  all 
which  hath  been  settled  in  past  times  by  Sovereigns  of 
blessed  memory  may,  by  God's  help,  be  increased  and 
made  more  prosperous  under  your  dominion. 

*The  rest  of  their  commission  will  be  more  fully 
explained  to  your  Serenity  by  the  aforesaid  ambas- 
sadors.' 

33.     KiNQ  WiTIGIS   TO  THE  MaSTEB  OP   THE   OFFICES 

[at  Constantinople]. 

'  In  sending  our  two  ambassadors  to  the  most  serene  EmbMsj 
Emperor,  it  is  fitting  also  to  send  letters  of  salutation  ^^^^' 
to  your  Greatness.  May  your  prudence  support  ouraopie. 
reasonable  requests  with  the  Emperor.  You  can  easily 
correct  those  things  [the  war  against  the  Gothic  people] 
which  you  ought  never  to  have  allowed  to  take  place ; 
and  all  things  can  now  be  arranged  in  the  most  friendly 
manner,  since  a  reconciliation  between  men  who  have 
fought  out  their  quarrel  is  often  the  surest  ground  of 
friendship.  An  unknown  man  might  possibly  have  been 
shunned  by  you ;  but  I,  who  have  seen  the  magnificence 
of  your  Republic,  who  have  known  the  hearts  of  so 
many  of  your  noble  statesmen,  have  no  desire  to  quarrel 
with  your  most  pious  Emperor,  if  he  will  only  cheiish 
thoughts  of  justice  towards  me.  K  another  [Theodahad] 
deserved  the  anger  of  the  Emperor,  I  ought  to  be  looked 
upon  with  the  highest  favour,  who  have  executed  ven- 
geance on  that  hateful  predecessor.    I  have  carried  your 

^  '  Qaftndo  non  eit  difficile  illom  in  affectn  retinere,  qui  gntiani  oomtat 
deiidenuiter  ezpetere.'  Very  newly,  bat  not  quite,  the  modem  proverb 
whioh  Bays  that  gratitude  is  '  a  lively  lense  of  favours  to  oome.' 

*  *  Saluttferot  apices.*    See  z.  15. 
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intentions  into  effect,  and  therefore  I  deserve  reward, 
not  punishment.  Let  all  hatred  be  buried  in  the  grave 
of  the  sinner ;  and  even  if  you  think  nothing  of  oar 
deservings,  think  of  the  liberty  of  the  Romans,  which 
is  everywhere  suffering  amid  the  dash  of  arms.  A  few 
words  to  a  man  of  your  wisdom  are  sufficient.' 

34.    Kino  Witioib  to  his  Bishops. 
The  nme     <  If  we  owc  honouT  to  Friests  even  when  unknown  to 
"*  ^^^'^    us,  how  much  more  so  to  you  whom  we  have  seen  and 
spoken  to,  and  with  whom  we  have  had  frequent  and 
familiar  intercourse. 

'By  the  ambassadors  who  are  bearing  our  letters 
to  the  most  serene  Emperor  we  send  a  message  of 
reverence  to  your  Holiness,  hoping  that  you  will  pray 
for  us  and  set  them  forward  on  their  journey  with  all 
necessary  assistance,  since  you  are  bound  to  wish  well 
to  those  whom  you  know  to  be  united  to  you  by  the 
ties  of  religion.' 

35.  EiNa  WiTiGis  TO  THE  Praepeot  OF  Thessalgnica. 

The  lame     *  We  are  sending  two  ambassadors  to  the  most  serene 
^  J«^  'Emperor,  who  will  salute  your  Greatness.    We  earnestly 

hope  that  your  Excellency  will  speed  them  on  their 

journey.' 
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PREFACE. 

'The  necessity  for  a  Preface  often  arises  from  some 
contrariety  in  an  Author's  position  which  prevents  him 
from  writing  as  he  would  wish  to  write.  It  is  admitted 
that  it  is  not  fair  to  expect  the  same  degree  of  ex- 
cellence from  a  busy  man  which  we  may  reasonably 
look  for  in  a  man  of  leisure.  But  a  man  in  high 
official  position  cannot  be  a  man  of  leisure.  It  would 
be  the  highest  disgrace  to  him  if  he  were,  since  even 
his  so-called  privy-chamber^  resounds  with  the  noise 
of  clamorous  litigants. 

'  I  can  well  understand  that  a  man  of  few  occupations 
will  object  against  me,  here  that  a  word  has  been  thrown 
out  with  ill-considered  haste,  there  that  a  commonplace 
sentiment  has  not  been  dressed  up  in  sufficiently  or- 
namental language,  or  there  that  I  have  not  complied 
with  the  rules  of  the  Ancients  by  making  my  persons 
speak  "  in  character."  But  the  busy  man,  hurried  from 
one  cause  to  another,  and  constantly  under  the  necessity 
of  dictating  to  one  man  and  replying  to  another,  will 
not  make  these  objections,  because  the  consciousness 
of  his  own  literary  perils  will  make  him  tender  in 
his  judgments.   And  yet  there  is  something  even  in  the 

*  *  Secretum.* 
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pressure  of  bufiinees  which  sometimeB  promotes  brisk- 
ness of  mind,  since  the  art  of  speaking  is  one  which 
is  placed  very  mach  in  our  own  power  ^. 

'  If  anyone  objects  that  I,  placed  in  the  height  of  the 
Praetorian  dignity,  should  have  dictated  so  few  deci- 
sions of  a  legal  kind,  let  him  know  that  this  was  the 
result  of  my  associating  with  myself  that  most  prudent 
man  Felix  ^,  whose  advice  I  have  followed  in  every 
case.  He  is  a  man  of  absolute  puritv  of  character, 
of  surpassing  knowledge  of  the  law,  of  distinguished 
accuracy  of  speech ;  a  young  man  with  the  gravity  of 
age,  a  sweet  pleader,  a  measured  orator;  one  who  by 
his  graceful  discharge  of  his  official  duties  has  earned 
the  &vourable  opinion  of  the  public 

'Had  it  not  been  for  his  help,  overwhelmed  by  so 
great  a  multitude  of  causes,  I  must  either  have  been 
found  unequal  to  the  burden,  or  else  perchance  have 
seemed  arrogant  [in  my  disregard  of  previously  settled 
decisions].  But,  what  was  more  important  still,  relieved 
by  his  labours  from  this  duty,  I  was  able  to  give  such 
attention  to  the  higher  affiiirs  of  the  State,  that  I  could 
not  fail  to  win  approbation  even  in  those  arduous  duties. 

'I  have  therefore  subjoined  two  books,  in  which  I 
myself  speak  in  my  capacity  as  Praefect,  to  the  ten  in 
which  I  have  spoken  by  the  mouth  of  the  King ;  for  it 
seemed  absurd  to  me  to  be  silent  in  my  newly-acquired 
dignity,  who  had  so  often  spoken  on  behalf  of  others. 

'  Then,  after  these  twelve  books  had  been  brought  to 
their  long-desired  end,  my  friends  compelled  me  to 
discuss  the  substance  and  the  powers  of  the  Soul,  that 

^  Here  followi  a  lenience  which  I  do  not  understand :  '  Remanet  itaqne 
ad  excTuandmn  brevitaa  inspenta  librormn,  qnam  nemo  pnrgat  diatiii%  niei 
qoi  bene  crediiur  eise  dictarui.* 

'  Thii  can  hardly  be  the  Coniol  of  AJ>.  511,  ainoe  he  la  called  in  the 
next  lentcpoe  'lenilia  juvenii.* 
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I  might  say  something  aboiU  that  faculty  through  which 
I  had  ahready  said  so  much^. 

*  Now  then,  learned  men  I  view  these  letters  with  in- 
dulgence. If  there  be  no  eloquence  in  them,  attribute 
it  to  my  many  occupations,  which  have  prevented  my 
reading  as  much  as  I  would  gladly  have  done.  Cicei*o, 
that  fountain  of  eloquence,  when  he  was  one  day 
asked  to  speak,  excused  himself  on  the  gi'ound  that 
he  had  read  nothing  the  day  before.  The  bam  must 
be  constantly  refilled  if  it  is  not  to  become  empty.  All 
that  is  good  in  our  minds  is  the  fruit  of  study,  and 
soon  withers  if  it  be  separated  from  reading,  which 
is  the  parent  stem.  Great  indulgence  therefore  should 
be  shown  to  us  if  we  have  often  had  to  write  when 
we  were  busy,  to  be  read  by  others  when  we  had 
no  leisure  to  read,  ourselves.  And  now  enough  of  ex- 
cuses, lest  too  elaborate  a  defence  should  rather  injure 
our  cause.' 

*  *  De  AnimM  rabetantiA  vel  de  Tirtutibiis  eju  amid  me  dinerere  oo- 
eg«nuit :  nt  per  qaam  multa  dizimTu,  de  ipM  quoque  dicere  Tideremor.* 
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BOOK  XL 


CONTAININa  THIRTY-NINE  LETTERS  WRITTEN  BY 
CASSIODORUS  IN  HIS  OWN  NAME  AS  PRAEFEC- 
TUS  PRAETORIO,  AND  ONE  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE 
ROMAN  SENATE. 


I.    Senatob,  Pbaetobian  Praefeot,  to  the  Senate 
OF  the  City  op  Rome  (a.d.  534)  K 

Casrio-        'If  I  can  only  be  sure  that  my  advancement  is  ac- 
jj?^^^  ceptable  to  you,  Conscript  Fathers,  I  shall  not  doubt  of 


motiosi     its  being  approved  by  God  and  popular  with  all  good 

Praefeo-   °^©Ii- 

tore.  «It   is    in    the   nature    of   things    to    love    a    col- 

^  league,    and    you    are    in    fact    exalting    your    own 

honour  when  you   approve   of  a  dignity  given  to   a 

Senator  \ 

'After  our  Sovereigns  there  is  none  to  whom  I  so 

much  desire  to  commend  myself  as  you.    To  me  honour 

will  ever  be  the  sole  test  of  advantage.    Justice,  like  a 

1  Thii  letter,  which  was  not  oompoied  immediately  after  GMiiodoanu' 
aooeiiion  to  office,  must  have  been  written  after  the  death  of  the  Frankigh 
King  Theodoric,  which  occurred,  according  to  Clinton,  early  in  554,  and 
before  October  2  of  the  same  year,  the  date  of  the  death  of  Athalaric 
Notwithetanding  the  obecnrity  of  many  of  the  aUiuions  in  it,  this  doomnent 
is  one  of  our  belt  anthoritiee  for  the  history  of  Amalasaentha's  regency,  and 
is  therefore  translated  almost  verbatim. 

'  Partly  a  pnn  on  his  name,  partly  an  allosion  to  his  rank. 
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handmaid,  wiU  wait  upon  my  actions ;  and  the  power, 
which  I  have  not  myself  bought  from  our  virtuous 
"Sovereign,  I  in  my  turn  shall  sell  to  no  man.  You 
have  heard,  noble  Sirs,  the  panegyrics^  passed  upon 
me  at  my  entrance  into  office.  These  praises  I  will 
not  dare  to  call  false,  but  I  will  say  that  they  lay 
upon  me  a  heavy  responsibility  to  show  that  they  are 
not  unmerited. 

'  Happy  fortune  of  our  time  in  which,  while  the  So- 
vereign himself  takes  holiday,  the  love  of  his  mother 
rules  and  covers  us  all  with  the  robe  of  her  imiversal 
charity !  Happy  for  the  young  Buler,  who  in  this  dif- 
ficult position  learns  first  to  triumph  over  his  im- 
petuous impulses,  and  attains  in  the  springtime  of  his 
life  that  self-control  which  hoary  age  with  difficulty 
acquires! 

^As  for  the  Mother  whom  he  so  dutifully  obeys,  Pruses 
her  most  fittingly  do  all  kingdoms  venerate,  whom  to  jJ^JJi^ 
behold  is  to  adore,  to  listen  to  is  to  witness  a  miracle. 
Of  what  language  is  she  not  a  perfect  mistress?  She 
is  skilled  in  the  niceties  of  Attic  eloquence ;  she  shines 
in  the  majesty  of  Boman  speech;  she  glories  in  the 
wealth  of  the  language  of  her  fathers.  She  is  equally 
marvellous  in  all  these,  and  in  each  the  orator  in  his 
own  especial  tongue  feels  himself  surpassed  by  her. 
A  great  safeguard  and  a  great  excellence  is  this  in 
the  ruler  of  so  many  nationalities.  None  needs  an 
interpreter  with  his  accomplished  mistress.  No  am- 
bassador need  wait,  or  hear  his  words  slowly  filtered 
through  the  mind  of  a  go-between.  Everyone  feels 
that  his  own  words  are  listened  to,  and  receives  his 
answer  from  her  lips  in  the  language  of  his  fore- 
fathers. 

'  To  these  accomplishments,  as  a  splendid  diadem,  is 
added  that  priceless  knowledge  of  Literature,  by  which 

^  The  letter  written  by  CMnodonu  himself,  in  the  name  of  Athalftric, 
to  announce  his  elevation  to  the  Praefectnre  (Var.  ix.  25). 
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the  treasures  of  aadent  learning  are  appropriated,  and 
the  dignity  of  the  throne  is  ever  enhanced. 

*  Yet,  while  she  rejoices  in  such  perfect  mastery  of 
language,  on  public  occasions  she  is  so  taciturn  that 
she  might  be  supposed  to  be  indolent.  With  a  few 
words  she  unties  the  knots  of  entangled  litigations, 
she  calmly  arranges  hot  disputes,  she  silently  promotes 
the  public  welfare.  You  do  not  hear  her  announce 
beforehand  what  will  be  her  course  of  action  in  public ; 
but  with  marvellous  skill  she  attains,  by  feigning, 
those  points  which  she  knows  require  to  be  rapidly 
gained  ^ 
Gompmri-  '  What  case  like  this  can  be  produced  from  the  annals 
SLsWia.  ^^  revered  Antiquity?  Placidia's  care  for  her  purple- 
clad  son  has  often  been  celebrated ;  but  by  Pladdia  s 
lax  administration  of  the  Empire  its  boundaries  were 
unbecomingly  retrenched.  She  gained  for  him  a  wife 
and  for  herself  a  daughter-in-law'  by  the  loss  of  Dly- 
ricum ;  and  thus  the  union  of  Sovereigns  was  bought 
by  a  lamentable  division  of  the  Provinces^.  The  dis- 
cipline of  the  soldiers  was  relaxed  by  too  long  peace; 
and,  in  short,  V alentinian,  under  the  guardianship  of  his 
mother,  lost  more  than  he  could  have  done  if  he  had 
been  a  helpless  orphan. 

'  '£t  temperamento  minbili  diflrimnluido  pengit  qaod  Aeceleimndam 
eue  co^oscit.* 

»  *Eudoxia/ 

'  *  Nurxun  deniqne  liM  amiMione  Illyrioi  oomparaYit :  fiactaqne  est  oon- 
junciio  B^rnantiB,  divirio  dolenda  proyinciiB.*  On  this  alleged  loss  of 
lUyricmn  by  the  Western  Empire,  see  Gibbon,  cap.  zxxiii.  note  6.  One 
may  doubt,  however,  whether  Cassiodorns  has  been  correctly  informed  oon- 
eeming  it.  Noricom  and  Pannonia  at  the  time  of  Valentinian*s  maniage 
most  have  been  entirely  in  the  possession  of  the  Hims ;  and  on  the  disso- 
lution of  their  monarchy  Noricom  at  any  rate  seems  to  be  connected  with 
the  Western  rather  than  the  Eastern  Empire.  As  for  Dalmatia,  or  the 
Profyince  (as  distinct  from  the  Prciefecture)  of  Illjrricum,  the  retirement 
thither  of  the  Emperor  Nepos  in  475,  and  the  previoos  history  of  his  unde 
Maroellinas,  point  towards  the  conclusion  that  this  Province  was  then  con- 
sidered as  belonging  de  jure  to  the  Caesar  of  Rome  rather  than  to  him  of 
Constantinople. 
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•  But  under  this  Lady,  who  can  count  as  many  Kings 
as  ancestors  in  her  pedigree,  our  army  by  Divine  help 
is  a  terror  to  foreign  nations.  Being  kept  in  a  prudent 
equipoise  it  is  neither  worn  away  by  continual  fighting 

nor  enervated  by  unbroken  peace.  In  the  very  begin-  ReUtioni 
nings  of  the  reign,  when  a  new  ruler's  precarious  power  JJ^^ 
is  apt  to  be  most  assailed,  contrary  to  the  wish  of  the 
Eastern  Emperor  she  made  the  Danube  a  Roman  stream. 
Well  known  is  all  that  the  invaders  suflfered,  of  which 
I  therefore  omit  further  mention,  that  the  shame  of 
defeat  may  not  be  too  closely  associated  with  the 
thought  of  the  Emperor,  our  ally.  Still,  what  he 
thought  of  your  part  of  the  Empire  is  clear  from 
this,  that  he  conceded  to  our  attack  that  peace  which 
he  has  refused  to  the  abject  entreaties  of  others. 
Add  this  fact,  that  though  we  have  rarely  sought 
him  he  has  honoured  us  with  so  many  embassies, 
and  that  thus  his  unique  majesty  has  bowed  down 
the  stately  head  of  the  Orient  to  exalt  the  lords  of 
Italy  ^ 

*  The  Franks  also,  overmighty  by  their  victories  over  so  Er- 
many  barbarous  tribes — by  what  a  great  expedition  were  ?!^^ 
they  harassed  1   Attacked,  they  dreaded  a  contest  with  the 
our  soldiers;  they  who  had  leaped  unawares  upon  so 
many  nations  and  forced  them  into  battle.    But  though 

that  haughty  race  declined  the  offered  conflict,  they 
could  not  prevent  the  death  of  their  own  King.  For 
Theodoric  ^,  he  who  had  so  often  availed  himself  of  the 
name  of  our  glorious  King  as  an  occasion  for  triumph, 
now  fell  vanquished  in  the  struggle  with  disease — 
a  stroke  of  Divine  Providence  surely,  to  prevent  us 
from  staining  ourselves  with  the  blood  of  our  kindred, 
and  yet  to  grant  some  revenge  to  the  army  which  had 

^  '  Et  singnlaris  ill*  potentU,  at  liaiioos  Daminas,  erigerei,  reverentiain 
Eoi  eulminU  ordinAvit*'  This  somewhat  favoan  the  notion  that  Theodoric 
and  his  suocessors  called  themselves  SLings  of  Italy. 

'  Theodoric  I,  son  of  Clovis,  King  of  the  Franks,  reigning  at  Meti,  died^ 
as  before  stated,  in  554. 
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been  justly  called  out  to  war.    Hail !  thou  Gothic  sit&t, 

happy  above  all  other  happiness,  who  strikest  at  the 

life  of  a  Royal  foe,  yet  leayest  us  not  the  poorer  by  the 

life  of  one  of  the  least  of  our  soldiers  ^. 

!Letgae        'The  6ui]gundian  too,  in  order  to  receive  his   own 

^^^*  again,  crouched  in  devotion,  giving  up  his  whole  self 

dUiu.      that  he  might  receive  a  trifle.     For  he  chose  to  obey 

with  unimpaired  territories,  rather  than  to  resist  with 

these  cut  short ;  and  thus,  by  laying  aside  his  arms,  he 

most  effectually  defended  his  kingdom,  recovering  by 

his  prayers  what  he  had  lost  by  the  sword  ^. 

*  Happy  Princess,  whose  enemies  either  fall  by  the 
hand  of  God,  or  else  by  your  bounty  are  united  with 
your  Empire!  Rejoice,  Goths  and  Romans  alike,  and 
hail  this  marvel,  a  being  who  unites  the  excellences  of 
both  the  sexes  I  As  woman  she  has  given  birth  to  your 
illustrious  King,  while  with  manly  fortitude  of  mind  she 
has  maintained  the  bounds  of  your  Empire. 

*  And  now,  if  leaving  the  realm  of  war  we  enter  the 
inner  courts  of  her  moral  goodness,  a  hundred  tongues 
will  not  suffice  to  sound  forth  all  her  praises.  Her  jus- 
tice is  as  great  as  her  goodwill,  but  even  greater  is  her 
kindness  than  her  power.  You,  Senators,  know  the 
heavenly  goodness  which  she  has  shown  to  your  order, 
restoring    those   who    had    met   with    affliction    to    a 

'  '  £t  nobis  nee  unios  ultimi  facta  subducis  (?).* 

'  *  Burgtindio  qoinetiam,  ut  Baa  reoiperet,  devotOB  effecttu  e«t :  reddens 
se  totom  dam  accepisset  exiguam.  Elegit  qoippe  int^er  obedire,  qaam 
imminutns  obsistere :  tutios  tunc  defendit  regnnm  qaando  anna  deposait. 
Becnperavit  enim  preoe,  quod  amisit  in  acie.*  The  meaniog  of  these  mys- 
terious words,  as  interpreted  by  Binding  (268-270)  and  Jahn  (ii.  252),  is 
that  Crodomar,  King  of  the  Burgundians,  received  back  from  Amalasnentha 
(probably  about  550,  or  a  little  later)  the  territory  between  the  Durance 
and  the  Isere,  which  Theodoric  had  wrested  from  his  brother  in  523.  The 
occasion  of  this  cession  was  probably  some  league  of  mutual  defence  against 
the  Franks,  which  Cassiodorus  could  without  dishonesty  represent  as  a 
kind  of  vassalage  of  Burgundy  to  Ostrogothia.  If  so^  it  availed  Godo- 
mar  little,  as  his  territories  were  overrun  by  the  Frankish  Kings  in  532, 
And  the  conquest  of  them  was  apparently  completed  by  534  (Jahn  ii. 
68-78). 
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higher  state  than  that  from  which  they  had  fallen^, 
and  exalting  to  honour  those  who  were  still  un- 
injured. 

*  Look  at  the  case  of  the  Patrician  Liberius  ^,  Praefect 
of  the  Gauls — a  man  of  charming  manners,  of  distin- 
guished merit,  a  soldier  with  honourable  scars — who 
even  -^^rhile  absent  in  his  Praefecture  has  received  the 
f daces  and  a  patrimony  from  her. 

'What  can  I  say  of  her  strength  of  mind  and  te- 
nacity of  purpose,  in  which  she  excels  even  philo- 
sophers? I  speak  of  this  from  my  own  experience. 
You  know,  oh  Conscript  Fathers,  what  influences  were 
arrayed  against  me^.  Neither  gold  nor  the  prayers 
of  great  men  availed:  all  things  were  tried,  and  tried 
in  vain,  to  prove  the  glorious  constancy  of  that  wisest 
Lady. 

'And  here  the  rules  of  rhetoric  would  require  me 
to  compare  her  with  a  long  line  of  Empresses  in  the 
past.    But  if  men  cannot  vie  with  her  glory,  what  is  the 
use  of  adducing  female  examples?   If  we  look  at  the 
Royal  Cohort  of  her  ancestors,  we  shall  see  that  she, 
like  a  pure  mirror,  reflects  all  their  excellences.    For  Virtues 
Amal^  was  conspicuous  for  his  good  fortune,  Ostro-^J 
gotha  for  his  patience,  Athal  for  mildness,  Munitarius  Kings. 
[Winithar]  for  justice,  Unimund  for  beauty,  Thorismuth 
for  chastity,  Unalamer  [Walamir]  for  faith,  Theudimer 
for  warmth  of  heart  ^,  and  Theodoric,  the  renowned 

^  *  Afflictos  lUta  meliore  resUtnii.*  An  aUorion,  probably,  to  her  kind- 
ness to  the  families  of  Boethius  and  Symmachns. 

'  No  doubt  the  same  Liberius  who  nobly  defended  the  character  of 
Amalasuentha  at  the  Court  of  Justinian  (Prooopius,  De  BeUo  Gotthioo  i.  4). 
Apparently  he  was  made  Consul,  but  his  name  does  not  appear  in  the  Fasti 
at  this  time. 

'  Probably  to  prevent  his  obtaining  the  Praefecture. 

*  This  and  the  following  names  belong  to  the  ancestors  of  Amalasuentha, 
and  are  found  with  slight  variations  in  the  treatise  of  Jordanes  on  the 
History  of  the  Goths,  which  was  founded  on  a  similar  treatise  by  Cassio- 
dorus. 

^  '  Pietate  Theudimer.* 
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father  of  Amalasuentha,  as  ye  have  all  seen,  for  patience. 
Each  of  these  would  recognise  in  her  his  own  special 
attribute,  but  all  would  acknowledge  that  in  these  very 
attributes  they  are  excelled  by  her. 

'You  will  now  perhaps  expect  me  to  praise  our 
young  King,  but  in  extolling  the  author  of  his  being, 
I  have  abundantly  extolled  him,  her  offspring;  You 
wiU  remember  that  excellent  saying  of  the  eloquent 
Symmachus,  '^  I  hesitate  to  praise  the  beginning  of  his 
career  because  I  am  confidently  hoping  for  his  advance 
in  virtue  ^"  Come  to  my  help,  Conscript  Fathers,  and 
render  to  your  Lords  and  mine  your  united  thanks 
for  my  promotion.' 


a.  Senator,  Praetorian  PRAErECT,  to  Pope  John*. 

Salnta-  *Your  prayers  are  assuredly  the  cause  of  our  pro- 
^°^p^  motion.  Your  fastings  have  procured  plenty  for  the 
citizens.  Saluting  you  therefore  with  aU  due  reverence, 
we  pray  you  io  continue  your  prayers  for  long  life  to 
our  rulers,  for  peace  and  plenty  to  the  State,  and  for  an 
increase  of  heavenly  wisdom  to  me.  Let  the  Judge  in 
public  life  be  such  as  the  Catholic  Church  has  trained 
her  son  to  be.  I  am  indeed  a  Judge  of  the  Palace,  but 
I  shall  not  cease  to  be  your  disciple  \  Cast  not  off  upon 
me  the  whole  care  of  this  City,  which  you  watch  over 
with  a  father's  love,  but  take  thought  both  for  its 
bodily  and  spiritual  wants,  and  admonish  me  whenever 

'  '  Specto  felidter  -nrtutis  ejas  angmenta,  qui  differo  landare  prineifna.* 
The  annotator  says  that  these  words  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  extant 
writings  of  Symmachus  [the  orator].  It  was  probably  the  younger 
Symmachus,  the  father-in-law  of  Boethius,  who  uttered  them.  At  this 
time  Athalaric  was  killing  himself  by  his  debaucheries. 

•  Pope  John  II  (a  Roman,  son  of  Projectus,  and  originally  named 
Mercurius)  succeeded  Boniface  II  Jan.  i,  533.  His  pontificate  lasted  till 
May  26,  535.  His  successor  was  Agapetus.  This  letter  appears  to  have 
been  written  at  a  time  of  scarcity  in  Rome. 

'  'Sum  quidem  Judex  Palatinus,  sed  Tester  non  desinam  esse  dis> 
cipulus.* 
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yon  think  I  am  erring.  Your  See  is  an  object  of  ad- 
miration through  all  lands,  and  your  charity  is  world- 
•wide ;  but  yet  you  have  also  an  especial,  local  love  for 
the  sheep  of  your  own  flock. 

'  Rome  has  in  her  own  borders  those  shrines  of  martyr- 
dom ^  of  the  Apostles  [Peter  and  Paul]  which  the  whole 
world  longs  to  behold.  With  such  patrons,  if  only  your 
prayers  ascend,  we  need  fear  no  eviL' 


3.  Senator,  Praetorian  PRAErECT,  to  divers  Bishops. 

*  Fathers  after  the  flesh  delight  in  the  advancement  of  Sa1u1»- 
their  sons.    Even  so  do  ye,  my  spiritual  fathers,  diligently  ^^^ 
pray  to  the  Holy  Trinity  that  He  may  make  my  candle  Bishop*, 
to  give  light  to  all  that  are  in  the  house ;  yea,  and  that 

He  may  so  purge  and  enlighten  mine  own  conscience 
that  I  may  not,  while  an  accurate  Judge  over  other  men, 
be  a  deceiver  of  mine  own  self. 

'I  beg  of  you  to  declare  a  fast,  and  supplicate  the 
Lord  that  He  will  prolong  the  life  of  our  Sovereigns*, 
for  the  happiness  of  the  realm ;  that  He  will  defend  our 
State  from  the  assaults  of  its  enemies,  will  give  us  all 
tranquillity  in  our  time,  and  will  deign  to  make  me 
worthy  of  your  love. 

*  Watch  narrowly  the  acts  of  the  subordinates  whom 
I  send  among  you,  and  inform  me  of  anything  which 
they  do  amiss.  I  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  deeds  of 
which  I  know  nothing.  And  if  they  take  bribes  they 
at  least  cannot  justify  themselves  by  saying  that  they 
have  first  had  to  pay  money  for  their  offices. 

'  Continue  to  aflbrd  your  wonted  solace  to  the  widow  and 
orphan ;  yet  beware  that  your  pity  does  not  lead  you  to 
seek  to  set  aside  the  laws  even  for  these.  Oh,  most  holy 
men,  banish  to  the  home  of  all  other  unclean  spirits 
violence,  avarice,  hatred,  rapine;   and  root  out  from 

*  '  ConfeMiones.' 

'  This  was  written,  no  doubt,  when  AthalMic  wm  on  his  deathbed. 
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among  your  people  luxury,  which  is  the  depopulaior  of 
the  human  race.  Let  the  Bishop  teach,  that  the  Judge 
may  have  a  maiden  assize  ^.  If  only  your  preaching  be 
continued,  the  penal  course  of  law  must  necessarily  come 
to  an  end. 

*  I  therefore  commend  my  dignity  to  your  prayers,  and 
end  my  letter  with  a  salutation  of  love  and  honour  to 
your  Holinesses.' 

4.  Senator,  Praetorian  Praefect,  to  his  Deputy* 
Ambrosius,  an  Illustris. 

Funo-  *We  have  formed  a  high  opinion  of  you  from  long 

cm©      observation  of  your  career  as  an  Advocate,  and  feel  sure 

Phmj-      that  you  will  justify  that  opinion  by  your  conduct  in 

Deputy.  ^®  oflSce  to  which  we  are  now  calling  you.    The  Forum 

has  long  resounded  to  your  eloquence:  now  your  turn 

is  come  to  sit  upon  the  magistrate's  bench.     Hitherto 

you  have  assisted  the  officers  of  the  court:  now  you  are 

yourself  called  upon  to  play  the  part  of  a  Judge.    Even 

when  you  are  absent  from  me,  you  will  be  deemed  to  be 

sitting  by  my  side ;  but  whatever  credit  you  may  earn 

when  hearing  a  case  by  yourself  wiU  be  reckoned  to  you 

alone. 

'We  therefore  ordain  that  the  official  staff  which 
waits  upon  our  orders  shall  be  at  your  disposal,  to  carry 
your  decisions  into  effect,  and  to  see  that  none  treat 
them  with  contempt. 

^  '  EpiaoopoB  dooeat,  ne  judex  ponit  xnTenire  quod  puniat.' 
'  '  Agenti  yioet.*  Bethmann  HoUweg  (GeriohtsrerfMsung  des  tinkenden 
TomiBchen  Beicha,  pp.  49-50)  remsrks :  '  The  relation  of  the  VicM  MoffiS' 
tratuum  agentet  does  not  belong  to  the  Jwrisdictio  mandata.  They  are 
lieutenants  (Stellvertreter)  who  are  substituted  provisionally  in  the  room 
of  an  ordinaiy  official  of  the  Empire  or  of  a  Province,  on  account  of  his 
being  temporarily  disqualified  or  suspended  from  office  by  the  Emperor  or 
Praetorian  Praefect.  The  municipal  magistrates  were  also  represented  by 
vices  agente».  But  the  extant  authorities  give  us  no  veiy  clear  informa- 
tion as  to  their  position.*  Unfortunately  this  letter,  relating  to  a  vices 
agent  of  the  Praetorian  Praefect  himself,  does  not  add  much  to  our  infor- 
mation. 
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'If  you  shall  think  it  necessary  to  hand  over  any 
[insolvent]  persons  to  those  who  have  become  security 
for  them,  assume  that  right  with  confidence,  because 
that  will  most  effectually  relieve  my  mind  when  I  shall 
learn  that  this  matter  has  been  finally  disposed  of  by 
you  \  For  if  I  were  present  you  might  give  me  words 
only ;  but  now  in  my  absence  you  owe  me,  rather,  deeds. 

'Think,  then,  of  aU  that  is  involved  in  your  high 
office.  Let  your  toil  procure  me  rest  from  all  men. 
Avoid  the  rocks  on  either  side  of  you.  These  warnings 
come  rather  from  my  over-particularity*  than  from  any 
distrust  of  you,  for  I  believe  that  with  Ood*s  help  you 
will  order  aU  things  as  shaU  be  best  for  our  fame  and  for 
the  Republic' 


5.  The  Same  to  the  Same. 

[On  the  occasion  of  a  scarcity  in  Rome,  either  existing 
or  dreaded.    See  the  letter  to  Pope  John  11  (xi.  2).] 

'  I  am  sure  that  you  will  rejoice  with  me  if  the  needs  Gnin 
of  the  Roman  people  can  be  satisfied  by  our  means,  and  ^^f^ 
thus  we  can  testify  our  gratitude  for  the  hospitality  Home, 
which  we  have  both  received  from  that  City.    To  this 
end  have  we  endured  the  discomforts  of  travel,  for  this 
purpose    have    we    racked    our    brains   with    anxious 
thought,  that  that  people,  which  tasted  such  delights 
of  old  in  the  happy  days  of  its  former  rulers,  may  now 
see  its  necessities  relieved  and  again  enjoy  its  former 
prosperity. 

^  I  suggeft  thii  with  hesitatioii  as  the  tnnilation  of  a  difficult  sentenoe : 
*  Si  qaos  etiam  fidejonoriboB  committere  neoeisariiim  aeftimaveris,  oonfi- 
denter  aMome:  quia  illud  magii  relerare  potest  animun  nostrum,  ti 
aliquid  per  tos  cognoscimns  impletum.*  Gaadodorus  seems  to  be  ui^ging 
his  deputy  not  to  shrink  from  the  exercise  of  even  the  most  stringent 
rights  inherent  in  his  office,  in  order  that  causes  may  be  terminated  with- 
out reference  to  him.  But  is  there  authority  for  such  a  translation  of  the 
words  '  fidejussoribns  oommittere  f ' 

>  'Curiodtas.* 
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*  Their  poverty  and  honger  we  make  our  own.  There- 
fore, with  all  speed,  let  storee  of  grain  in  good  condition 
be  at  once  collected,  so  that  the  bread  cooked  there&om 
may  be  a  delight  and  not  a  honor.  Let  just  weight  be 
given.  Flee  all  thought  of  unholy  profit  from  this 
source.  My  own  soul  is  wounded  if  anyone  dares  to 
transgress  in  this  matter  of  the  food-supply  of  the 
people.  Not  favour  nor  popular  applause  is  my  aim ; 
but  to  be  permitted,  by  Qod  s  help,  to  accomplish  my  own 
heart  8  desire. 

'I  love  all  my  fellow-countrymen,  but  iiie  Roman 
citizens  deserve  more  than  ordinary  love  from  me* 
Theirs  is  a  City  adorned  with  so  many  illustrious 
Senators,  blest  with  such  a  noble  commonalty,  a  City  so 
well  fitted  to  celebrate  the  victories  of  our  glorious  rulers. 
When  the  question  of  my  promotion  hung  in  suspense,  it 
was  tl^e  good  wishes  of  these  citizens  which  turned  the 
scale  in  my  favour  with  the  lords  of  the  world  \  vrho 
complied  with  the  universal  desire  of  the  Roman  people. 
Come,  then;  so  act  that  this  goodwill  of  theirs  to  me 
may  continue.  Let' us  all  beseech  the  mercy  of  the  Most 
High  to  bless  us  with  an  abundant  harvest;  and  let 
us  resolve  that,  if  we  are  thus  fftvoured,  no  negligence 
of  ours  shall  diminish,  no  venality  divert  from  its  proper 
recipients,  the  bounty  of  Heaven*.* 

6.   Senator,  Praetorian  Praefeot,  to  Joaknks, 
Cancellarius. 

[An  interesting  letter,  as  showing  the  lowly  original 
Func-      of  the  office  from  whence  have  sprung  the  mediaeval  ajad 
SiTc^.  n^ode™  ChanceUors.] 
oeUArioi.      •  Your  i-are  meiit  causes  you  to  enjoy  a  position  beyond 

^  Ath&Iwio  and  Ammlasueiiiha. 

«  In  the  last  sentence  bat  one,  'Fidem  meam  poromltto:  Md  earn  ipri. 
Divimtatis  dona  sustineo,  oantelam  offero/ 1  would  suggest  ipHmt  Ibr  «  iu^ 
making  cum  -  «when,'  not  'with.'    Thew  does  not  scoa  to  b«  .nv  ^i 

cedent  plural  to  which  '  ipsis '  can  refer. 
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that  wluch  of  right  belongs  to  you  in  the  official  hier« 
arcby  ^.  Those  who  are  above  you  cheerfully  manifest  to 
you  a  deference  which  you  might  be  required  to  show  to 
them ;  and  thus  you,  while  keeping  your  inferiors  in  their 
proper  place,  take  without  presumption  precedence  of 
many  of  your  superiors. 

'  This  laudable  prejudice  has  assigned  to  you,  from  the 
twelfth  Indiction^  the  dignity  of  Cancellarius^ 

*  Guard  then  the  secrets  of  our  Consistory  with  incorrup- 
tible fidelity.  Through  your  intervention  the  petitioner 
for  justice  has  to  approach  me.  On  your  acts  depends  in 
great  measui-e  the  opinion  which  men  shall  form  of  me ; 
for  as  a  house  is  judged  by  its  front  towards  the  street, 
and  men  by  the  trimness  or  shabbiness  of  their  rai- 
ment, so  are  we  high  officials  judged  by  the  de- 
meanour of  our  subordinates  who  represent  us  to  the 
crowd.  Therefore,  if  such  officials  do  anything  which 
redounds  to  their  master's  dishonour,  they  put  themselves 
altogether  outside  the  pale  of  his  clemency. 

'Remember  your  title,  Cancdlariua.  Ensconced  be- 
hind the  lattice-work  (cancelli)  of  your  compartment, 
keeping  guard  behind  those  windowed  doors,  however 
studiously  you  may  conceal  yourself,  it  is  inevitable  that 
you  be  the  observed  of  all  observers*.  If  you  step  forth, 
my  glances  range  all  over  you :  if  you  return  to  your 
shelter,  the  eyes  of  the  litigants  are  upon  you.  This  is 
where  Antiquity  ruled  that  you  should  be  placed,  in  order 
that  your  actions  should  be  visible  to  alL 

'  Attend  now  to  this  advice  which  I  have  given  you, 
and  let  it  not  merely  filter  through  your  mind,  like 
water  through  a  pipe,  but  let  it  sink  down  into  your 

^  <  Tranagreedo  matriooUe  Mtio  toa  est.' 
■  September  i,  533. 

*  <  Hoc  igitor  landaUli  praejadioium  a  dnodedma  Indietione  eanoeUomm 
tibi  decas  attriboit.' 

*  <  Befpioe  qno  nomine  aancnperif.  Latere  non  poteit  qnod  inter  can- 
oeUoe  egeris.  Tenea  qnippe  Incidas  fores,  claaitra  patentia,  feneitratM 
janoM ;  et  qoamns  itadiote  daudaii  necewe  est  at  te  cunctia  aperias.' 
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heart,  and,  safely  stored  up  there,  let  it  infloence  the 
actions  of  your  life.' 


7.    Senator,  Praetorian  Pbaepect,  to  all  the 
Judges  of  the  Provinces. 

Datieiof  'It  is  an  excellent  thing  that  the  yearly  taxes 
J^^„^  should  be  regularly  paid.  What  confidence  does  ihe 
Taxes,  consciousness  of  this  give  to  the  taxpayer,  who  can 
inarch  boldly  through  the  Forum,  feeling  that  he  owes 
nothing  to  anybody  and  need  not  fear  the  face  of  any 
official!  One  can  only  enjoy  an  estate  if  one  has  no  fear 
of  the  process-server  making  his  appearance  upon  it. 

*  Therefore,  in  the  Diocese  of  your  Excellency  \  we  desire 
you  and  your  staff  at  the  beginning  of  this  twelfth  Indic- 
tion',  with  all  proper  gentleness,  to  impress  upon  the 
cultivator  of  the  soil  that  he  must  pay  his  land-tax  ^  and 
end  those  long  arrears,  which  were  introduced  not  for  the 
assistance  of  the  taxpayer,  but  for  the  corrupt  profit  of 
the  tax-coUector.  For  the  officials  who  in  this  way 
professed  to  relieve  the  burdens  of  the  people,  really 
imposed  upon  them  a  heavier  and  more  hateful  weight 
in  the  shape  of  douceurs  ^  to  themselves. 

'  Let  then  this  hateful  swindling  be  henceforth  banished. 
Let  the  cultivator  pay  nothing  more  than  his  lawful  debt 
to  the  Treasury,  and  let  him  pay  it  at  the  appointed  time, 
thus  removing  the  confusion  in  which  the  slowness  of 
collection  has  involved  our  accounts. 

'  Make  up,  therefore,  the  abstracts  of  accounts  '^  at  the 
stated  times,  and  forward  them  to  the  proper  bureaux  ^, 

^  <  Dicatioma  tuM.*    A  peculukr  and  antnnilatable  form  of  reipect. 

'  September  i,  533. 

>  'Trina  illatio'  (See  Var.  ii.  24).  So  caUed  beeaue  it  was  ooUeoted. 
three  times  in  the  year.  See  Dahn,  Konige  der  Germanen  iii.  140 ;  and 
Sariorius,  Regierung  der  Ostg.  aoo.  The  latter  seems  however  to  oonfose 
it  with  the  <  tertiae/  from  which  Dahn  veiy  properly  distingaishee  it. 

*  '  Nundinationee.' 

»  •  Breves/  *  *  Scrinia,' 
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according  to  old  law  and  the  authority  of  this  present 
edict ;  and  if  you  neglect  any  of  these  injunctions,  know 
that  you  do  so  at  your  periL  To  quicken  your  diligence 
we  have  appointed  A  and  6,  persons  of  tried  merit  in 
the  past,  to  supervise  the  proceedings  of  yourself  and 
your  staff,  that  this  double  check  may  prevent  the  possi- 
bility of  negligence. 

*  Act  then  with  justice  if  you  wish  to  receive  further 
promotion.  Only  those  gains  are  to  be  sought  for  which 
the  cultivator  gladly  offers  and  which  the  public  servant 
can  securely  accept.  If  you  take  bribes  you  will  be 
miserable  ever  after,  through  fear  of  discovery ;  but  if  you 
act  uprightly,  you  will  have  in  me  a  willing  spectator 
and  rewarder  of  your  merits.  I  am  most  anxious  to  be 
your  Mend ;  do  not  force  me  against  my  will  to  become 
your  enemy.' 

8.    Edict  Published  through  the  Provinces  by 
Senator,  Praetorian  Praefect. 

*  The  custom  of  the  ancients  was  for  a  new  ruler  to  Ediot 
promulgate  a  new  set  of  laws  to  his  subjects,  but  now  it  j"^q^ 
is  sufficient  praise  to  a  conscientious  ruler  that  he  adheres  nodorui* 
to  the  legislation  of  Antiquity.  S^  rf 

*  Do  you  aU  study  to  perform  good  actions,  and  shrink  adnunii- 
from  deeds  of  lawlessness  and  sedition,  and  you  will  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  your  Governors.    I  know  that  some 

fear,  however  irrational,  is  felt  in  the  presence,  of  the 
Judge ;  but  as  far  as  my  purpose  can  avail,  with  the  help 
of  Qod  and  the  rulers  of  the  State  ^,  I  can  promise  you 
that  all  things  shall  be  done  with  justice  and  mode-* 
ration. 

'Venality,  that  greatest  stain  upon  a  Judge's  character, 
will  be  unknown  in  me ;  for  I  should  think  scorn  to  sell 
the  words  that  go  out  of  my  lips,  like  clothes  in  the 
market-place. 

^  *  JnTMiie  Deo,  r«ramqne  Dominii  reg^nantibiu.' 
Hh 
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'In  exereisiiig  the  zigfat  of  pre-emptioii  we  shall  be 
Bolely  guided  by  the  wants  of  the  State,  buying  nothing 
at  a  forced  price  in  order  to  sell  it  again '. 

'  Be  cheerful  and  of  good  courage,  therefore,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  new  administration-  No  soldier  or  civil 
servant  shall  harass  you  for  his  own  pleasure.  No  tax- 
eoUector  shall  load  you  with  burdens  of  his  own  imposi- 
tion. We  are  determined  to  keep  not  only  our  own  hands 
dean,  but  also  those  of  our  officiab.  Otherwise,  vainly 
does  a  good  Judge  guard  himself  from  receiving  money,  if 
he  leaves  to  the  many  under  him  licence  to  receive  it  on 
their  own  account.  But  we,  both  by  precept  and  example, 
show  that  we  aim  at  the  public  good,  not  at  private  and 
fraudulent  gains. 

*We  know  what  prayers  you  put  up  for  us,  how 
anxiously  you  watched  for  our  elevation,  and  we  are 
determined  that  you  shall  not  be  disappointed.  Our 
Fraetorium,  which  no  base  action  has  ever  defiled,  shall 
be  open  to  all.  No  servile  throng  shall  lord  it  over  you. 
Tou  shall  come  straight  to  us,  making  your  requests 
known  to  us  through  no  hired  interpreter,  and  none  shall 
leave  our  presence  poorer  than  he  entered  it.  With  God's 
help  we  trust  we  shall  so  act  as  to  conform  to  the  instruo^ 
tions  which  we  have  received  from  our  Sovereign';  and 
we  trust  that  you,  by  your  loyalty,  will  enable  us  to  be 
rather  the  Father  of  our  Provinces  than  their  Judge.  Tou 
have  patiently  obeyed  governors  who  fleeced  you;  how 
much  more  ought  you  to  obey  one  who,  as  you  know, 
loves  you  mightily!  Pay  the  r^ular  fees  to  the  officials 
who  are  labouring  in  your  midst;  for  there  is  no  such 
excuse  for  high-handed  oppression  as  the  fact  that  a  man 
is  not  receiving  his  covenanted  salary.  Obey  the  rule  of 
reason,  and  you  will  not  have  to  fear  the  armed  man's 
wrath. 

^  '  Sperari  a  vobis  aliquid  aola  Bpecierom  indigentia  fadet,  non  malitioBa 
Tenalitas  .  . .  nee  ad  taxationem  trahixniu  qnae  neccwmria  non  habentor.* 
'  '  QncoiadiBodim  a  renm  Dominis  m>*fti^ftt^  soio^piiniu.* 
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'We  wish  that  you  should  enjoy  the  privileges  conceded 
to  you  by  former  rulers  without  any  encroachment,  by 
violent  men. 

'  And  now  be  of  good  heart;  I  pledge  myself  for  your 
righteous  government.  Had  I  been  present  with  you 
fiEice  to  face,  ye  could  not  have  seen  my  mind ;  but  ye 
can  read  it  in  this  letter,  which  is  the  mirror  of  my 
heart,  the  true  image  of  my  will,  and  ye  can  see  that 
it  desires  only  your  prosperity.' 

9.   Senatob,  Praetorian  Praefect,  to  the  Judges 
OP  the  Provinces, 

*  Knowing  that  past  suffering  makes  men  anxious  and  Exhor- 
limid  as  to  the  future,  we  have  put  forth  an  edict  [the  ^  ^ 
preceding  document]  in  order  to  reassure  the  minds  of  Jndg** 
the  Provincials,  and  to  deliver  them  from  the  torment  inoonfor- 
of  ever-present  fear.  ^^^ 

•Therefore  we  call  upon  your  Excellency*  to  cause 
this  edict  to  be  exposed  in  all  the  places  which  are 
most  resorted  to.  Thus  let  the  love  and  devotion  of 
all  classes  be  excited  towards  our  happy  Sovereigns  ^ 
that  as  our  thoughts  towards  the  people  are  entirely 
thoughts  of  goodwill,  so  their  dispositions  towards  the 
rulers  who  govern  them  in  righteousness  may  be  only 
loyal  ^ 

*  It  now  rests  with  you,  by  your  just  government  of 
the  Provincials,  to  carry  our  promises  into  effect. 

'Bemember  that  the  official  staff  standing  by,  is  a 
witness  of  the  acts  of  every  one  of  you ;  and  so  com- 
port yourselves,  that  both  they  and  all  others  may  see 
that  you  in  your  own  conduct  obey  the  laws  which 
you  administer. 

^  'Dioatio  tuA.*  '  < Circa  Bomiiiofl  felioet.* 

'  <  Ita  86  et  illi  deyotot  dobent  pie  regnamUbus  exhibere.*  Compare 
again  Claadian*i  worda : 

'  Nnnquam  Ubertai  giatlor  ezatat, 
Qaam  sum  re^  pio.' 
H  h  2 
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*  Be  more  anxious  to  remedy  the  poverty  of  the  Fro- 
TiBciab  than  to  inflict  panishment  upon  them.  So  act 
that  when  you  are  giving  an  account  of  your  steward- 
ship your  year  of  office  may  be  felt  to  have  been  all 
too  short  ^.  If  you  have  acted  justly,  and  earned  the  good- 
will of  your  Provincials,  you  will  have  no  need  of  gifts 
to  stave  off  accusations. 

'  We  do  not  appoint  any  spies  upon  your  actions,  and 
we  pray  you  so  to  act  that  this  most  humiliating  expe- 
dient may  not  be  necessary. 

'  If  you  meet  with  any  who  pertinadously  set  them- 
selves up  against  the  authority  of  your  fasces,  send  us 
at  once  a  messenger  with  your  report ;  or,  if  you  cannot 
spare  such  an  one,  send  the  report  alone,  as  you  have 
authority  to  use  the  public  postal-service^.  Thus  all 
excuse  for  remissness  on  your  part  is  taken  away,  since 
you  can  either  wield  your  power  or  explain  to  us  the 
hindrances  which  beset  you.' 

lo.    Senator,  Praetorian  Praepect,  to  Beatus, 

ViR   CLARI83IMUS  AND  CaNCELLARIUS. 

DftTni  ii  '  Our  lord  the  Eing^  (whose  prayer  it  is  that  he  may 
tS^^*^  ever  rejoice  in  the  welfare  of  all  his  subjects),  when  he 
Moos  reflected  upon  the  impaired  health  of  his  servant  Davus^, 
riui.  ordered  him  to  seek  to  the  healing  properties  of  the 
Mens  Lactarius^,  for  the  cure  which  medical  aid  seemed 
powerless  to  bestow.    A  frequent  cough  resounded  fromi 

^  <  Sio  Agiie  nt  cum  jostitm  probata  qaaeritur,  anniu  yester  fare-vis  ease 
Tideator.* 

'  '  Quando  et  ereotioiiet  pablicas  aooepiitis  et  aofaii  gratun  dt  AndSre  de 
tiOibiM.* 

'  *  Benim  Domini  dementia.* 

*  Or  David,  according  to  some  MSS. 

'  Thii  is  no  doubt  the  mountain  on  whose  skirts  was  fought  the  dedaive 
battle  between  Narses  and  Teias  in  553,  now  known  as  Monte  Lettere.  It 
ii  a  spur  of  the  range  reaching  from  Sorrento  to  SSalemo,  which  attains  its 
highest  elevation  in  Monte  San  Angelo  (4,690  feet  high).  It  rises  opposite 
to  Mount  Vesuvius  on  the  south-east,  the  ruins  of  Pompeii  and  the  valley 
0f  the  Ssrno  (formerly  the  Draco)  lying  between  the  two. 
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his  panting  chest,  his  limbs  were  becoming  emaciated, 
and  the  food  which  he  took  seemed  to  have  lost  all 
power  to  nourish  his  frame.  Persons  in  this  state  can 
neither  feed  nor  endure  to  fast,  and  their  bodies  seem 
like  leaky  casks,  from  which  all  strength  must  soon 
dribble  away. 

'As  an  antidote  to  this  cruel  malady  Heaven  hasThenulk^ 
given  us  the  Mons  Lactarius,  where  the  salubrious  ai^J^^ 
working  together  with  the  fatness  of  the  soil  has  pro-  for  oon- 
duced  a  herbage  of  extraordinary  sweetness.    The  cows  ""^'^ 
which  are  fed  on  this  herbage  give  a  milk  which  seems 
to  be  the  only  remedy  for  consumptive  patients  who  have 
been  quite  given  over  by  their  physicians.    As  sleep 
refreshes  the  weary  limbs  of  toil,  so  does  this  milk 
fill  up   the   wasted   limbs   and   restore   the   vanished 
strength.    Strange  is  it  to  see  the  herds  feeding  on 
this  abundant  pasture.    They  look  as  if  it  did  not  profit 
them  at  all.    Thin  and  scraggy,  as  they  wander  through 
the  thickets  they  look  like  the  patients  who  seek  their 
aid;   yet  their  milk  is  so  thick  that  it  sticks  to  the 
milker's  fingers. 

'  Do  you  therefore  supply  the  invalid  when  he  arrives, 
with  the  appointed  rations  and  pecuniary  allowance, 
that  he  may  be  suitably  maintained  in  that  place  while 
he  is  recreating  his  exhausted  energies  with  the  food 
of  infancy. 

'And,  oh!  all  ye  who  are  suffering  under  the  like 
grievous  malady,  lift  up  your  hearts.  There  is  hope 
for  you.  By  no  bitter  antidote,  but  by  a  delicious 
draught,  you  shall  imbibe  life — l^fe,  in  itself  the  sweetest 
of  all  things.' 


II.    Edict  concerning  Prices  to  be  Maintained 
AT  Ravenna. 

'  The  price  at  which  provisions  are  sold  ought  to  follow,  PHom  at 
in  a  reasonable  way,  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  that     ^^'"^ 
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there  may  be  neither  cheapness  in  a  dear  season,  nor  dear* 
ness  in  a  cheap  one,  and  that  the  grumblings  of  both 
buyers  and  sellers  may  be  avoided,  by  fairness  beiii^ 
observed  towards  both. 

'  Therefore,  after  careful  consideration,  we  have  fixed  in 
the  subjoined  schedule  the  prices  of  the  various  articles 
of  produce,  which  prices  are  to  remain  free  from  all 
ambiguity. 

'  If  any  vendor  does  not  observe  the  prices  named  in 
the  present  edict,  he  will  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  six  solidi 
{£3  1^0  for  each  violation  of  the  law,  and  may  be  visited 
by  corporal  punishment^.' 

[The  schedule  mentioned  in  this  letter  is  unfortunately 
not  preserved.  Few  documents  that  Cassiodorus  oould 
have  handed  down  to  posterity  would  have  been  more 
valuable.  If  we  could  have  compared  it  with  the 
celebrated  Edict  of  Stratonicea  (cir.  a.d.  301),  we  should 
have  seen  what  changes  had  been  wrought  in  the  value 
of  the  precious  metals  and  the  distribution  of  wealth 
during  the  two  centuries  of  disturbance  and  barbaric 
invasion  which  had  elapsed  since  the  reign  of  Diocletian. 
But,  unfortunately,  Cassiodorus  believed  that  his  rhetoric 
and  his  natural  history  would  be  more  interesting  to  us 
than  these  vulgar  fiicts.] 


12.   Edict  coNCEBinNa  Prices  along  the  Flaminian 

Way. 

Prioes         '  If  prices  need  to  be  fixed  for  the  leisurely  inhabitant 

ger^iMn  ^£  ^  town,  much  more  for  the  traveller,  whose  journey 

niAm.      may  otherwise  become  a  burden  instead  of  a  pleasure. 

Let  strangers  therefore  find  that  they  are  entertained  by 

you  at  fixed  prices.     To  fawn  upon  them  with  feigned 

politeness  and  then  terrify  them  with  enormous  charges 

^  'Per  sin^os  ezoenni  lex  lolidomm  mnlctam  a  se  noTerit  ezigendAm 
ct  fmtiurio  pooae  labjaoere  supplido.' 
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is  the  act  of  a  highway  robber.  Do  you  not  know  how 
much  better  moderate  prices  would  suit  your  own  pur* 
pose  1  Travellers  would  gladly  flock  to  your  accommoda- 
tion-houses^ if  they  found  that  you  treated  them  fairly. 

*  Let  no  one  think  that  because  he  is  a  long  way  off, 
his  extortion  will  escape  notice,  for  people  are  arriving 
here  every  day  with  tales  of  your  rapacity. 

'  An  oiGcial  despatched  for  the  purpose  will,  after  deli- 
beration with  the  citizens  and  Bishops  *of  each  place, 
decide  what  prices  are  to  be  charged  there;  and  then 
whosoever  dares  to  ask  higher  prices  will  have  to  pay  a 
fine  of  six  solidi  (^3  128.)  and  will  be  afflicted  by  the 
laceration  of  his  body. 

*  Honest  gains  at  the  expense  of  your  fellow-citizens 
ought  to  suffice  for  all  of  you.  One  would  think  that 
the  highways  were  beset  with  brigands.' 


13.    The  Senate  op  the  Citt  op  Rome  to  the 
Emperor  Justinian. 

*  It  seems  a  right  and  proper  thing  that  we  should  Sappli- 
address  our  prayers  for  the  safety  of  the  Boman  Repub-  ^^^^ 
lie  to  a  dutiful  Sovereign',  who  can  only  desire  what  SenAte 
will  benefit  our  freedom.     We  therefore  beseech  you,  tiniuu 
most  clement  Emperor,  and  from  the  bosom  of  the  Curia 
we  stretch  forth  our  two  hands  to  you  in  prayer,  that 
you  will  grant  a  most  enduring  peace  to  our  King. 
Spurn  not  us,  who  ever  seemed  certain  of  your  love.    It 
is  in  truth  the  Roman  name  that  you  are  commending, 
if  you  grant  gracious  terms  to  our  lords.     May  your 
league  with  them  assure  the  peace  of  Italy ;  and  if  our 
prayers   be   not   sufficient  to   accomplish    this    thing, 
imagine  that  you  hear  our  country  break  forth  with 

^  Thii  11, 1  belieye,  the  exprc—ion  used  in  some  of  tlie  AnttrmliAn  oolo- 
niet  for  what  CaitiodorDB  caUi  eommoda  vutra, 
«  'PloPrfnoipi; 
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these  words  of  supplication :  "  If  ever  I  was  acceptable 
to  thee,  love,  oh  most  dutiful  Sovereign,  love  my 
defenders  I  They  who  rule  me  ought  to  be  in  harmony 
with  thee,  lest  otherwise  they  b^in  to  do  such  deeds  to- 
wards me  as  thou  least  of  all  men  wouldest  desire.  Be  not 
to  me  a  cause  of  death,  thou  who  hast  ever  ministered 
imto  me  the  joys  of  life.  Lo,  while  at  peace  with  thee  I 
have  doubled  the  number  of  my  children,  I  have  been 
decked  with  the  glory  of  my  citizens.  If  thou  sufferest 
me  to  be  wounded,  where  is  thy  dutiful  name  of  Son  ? 
What  couldest  even  thou  do  more  for  me  [than  these 
rulers],  seeing  that  my  religion  and  thine  thus  flourish 
under  their  rule  1 

' ''  My  Senate  grows  in  honour  and  is  incessantly  in- 
creasing in  wealth.  Do  not  dissipate  in  quarrels  what 
thou  oughtest  rather  to  defend  with  the  swonL  I  have 
had  many  Kings ;  but  none  so  trained  in  letters  as  this 
one.  I  have  had  foreseeing  statesmen,  but  none  so  power- 
ful in  learning  and  religion.  I  love  the  Amal,  bred  up 
as  he  has  been  at  my  knees,  a  strong  man,  one  who  has 
been  formed  by  my  conversation,  dear  to  the  Romans 
by  his  prudence,  venerable  to  the  nations  by  his  valour. 
Join  rather  thy  prayers  to  his;  share  with  him  thy  coun- 
sels: so  that  any  prosperity  which  I  may  earn  may 
redound  to  thy  glory.  Do  not  woo  me  in  the  only 
fashion  in  which  I  may  not  be  won.  Thine  am  I  already 
in  love,  if  thou  sendest  none  of  thy  soldiers  to  lacerate 
my  limbs.  For  if  AMca  has  deserved  through  thee  to 
recover  freedom,  it  were  hard  that  I  should  from  the 
same  hand  lose  that  freedom  which  I  have  ever  pos- 
sessed. Control  the  emotions  of  anger,  oh  illustrious 
conqueror  !  The  claims  urged  upon  thee  by  the  general 
voice  of  the  people  ought  to  outweigh  the  offence  which 
the  ingratitude  of  any  private  individual  may  have  oo* 
casioned  to  thy  heart." 

'Thus  Rome  speaks  while,  through  her  Senators, 
she  makes  supplications  to  you.     And  if  that  be  not 
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enough,  let  the  sacred  petition  of  the  blessed  Apostles 
Peter  and  Paul  be  also  taken  into  your  account.  For 
surely  they,  who  are  proved  to  have  so  often  defended 
the  peace  of  Rome  from  her  enemies,  deserve  that  your 
Sovereignty  should  yield  everything  to  their  merits. 
The  venerable  man,  our  most  pious  King's  am- 
bassador to  your  Clemency,  will  further  set  forth  our 
prayers.' 

[It  is  not  easy  to  fix  the  exact  occasion  on  which  this 
petition  was  likely  to  be  sent  from  the  Senate  to  the 
Emperor.  The  allusion  to  the  conquest  of  Africa  shows 
that  it  was  after  the  Vandal  War,  which  ended  in 
March,  534.  On  the  other  hand,  the  language  put  into 
the  mouth  of  the  Senate  implies  that  the  Imperial  troops 
had  not  yet  landed  in  Italy  or  Sicily,  and  the  petition  is 
therefore  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  summer  of  535. 
During  the  whole  of  these  fourteen  months  the  rela- 
tions between  Empire  and  Kingdom  were  more  or 
less  strained,  the  causes  of  complaint  on  the  part  of 
Constantinople  beginning  with  the  occupation  of  Idly- 
baeum  and  ending  with  the  murder  of  Amalasuentha. 
I  fear  that  the  flattering  portrait  drltwn  of '  the  Amal ' 
can  apply  to  no  one  but  Theodahad,  the  terms  used 
being  hopelessly  inapplicable  to  a  boy  like  Athalario. 
Who  then  are  *our  lords'  ('nostri  Domini'),  in  whose 
name  peace  is  besought.  The  best  that  we  can  hope, 
for  the  sake  of  the  reputation  of  Cassiodorus,  is  that 
they  are  Amalasuentha  and  Theodahad,  the  letter  being 
written  between  October  a,  534  (when  Athalaric  died)» 
and  April  30, 535  (when  Amalasuentha  was  imprisoned). 
Upon  the  whole  this  seems  the  most  probable  conclu- 
sion. If  written  after  Amalasuentha's  death,  in  the  few 
months  or  weeks  which  intervened  between  that  event 
and  the  landing  of  Belisarius  in  Sicily,  the  language 
employed  reflects  deep  discredit  on  the  writer.  In 
that  case,  *nostri  Domini'  must  mean  Theodahad  and 
Oudelina.] 
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14.  Senatob,  Praetorian  Praefect,  to  Gaudiosus, 
Cancellariub  of  the  Province  of  Ligxtria. 

*  The  City  of  Como  ^  is  visited  by  so  many  travellers 
^^^^  that  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  declare  that  they  are 
BeUefof  quite  wom  out  with  requisitions  for  post-horscs*.  Where- 
lif^in,    fore  we  direct  that  by  Royal  indulgence  they  be  favoured 

in  this  matter  ^  that  this  city,  so  beautifully  situated,  do 
not  become  a  solitude  for  want  of  inhabitants. 

*Como,  with  its  precipitous  mountains  and  its  vast 
expanse  of  lake,  seems  placed  there  for  the  defence  of 
the  Province  of  Liguria ;  and  yet,  again,  it  is  so  beauti- 
ful that  one  would  think  it  was  created  for  pleasure 
only.  To  the  south  lies  a  fertile  plain  with  easy  roads 
for  the  transport  of  provisions;  on  the  north  a  lake 
sixty  miles  long,  abounding  in  fish,  soothing  the  mind 
with  delicious  recreation. 

^Rightly  is  it  called  Como^  because  it  is  adorned 
(compta)  with  such  gifts.  The  lake  lies  in  a  shell-like 
valley,  with  white  margins.  Above  rises  a  diadem  of 
lofty  mountains,  their  slopes  studded  with  bright  villas^, 
a  girdle  of  olives  below,  vineyards  above,  while  a  crest 
of  thick  chestnut-woods  adorns  the  very  summit  of  the 
hills.  Streams  of  snowy  clearness  dash  from  the  hiU-sides 
into  the  lake.  On  the  eastern  side  these  unite  to  form 
the  river  Addua,  so  called  because  it  contains  the  added 
volume  of  two  streams.  It  plunges  into  the  lake  with 
such  force  that  it  keeps  its  own  colour^  (dark  among  the 

*  Thus  called  by  GaniodoniB ;  not  Commn. 

'  '  Se  poBfleflSores  paraYeredoram  aaddnitate  inggenmi  ene  fifktigatoB.* 
'  '  QuibuB  indnlta  Begali  benefioium  praedpimoB  jugiter  costodiri.'  Theie 
words  do  not  make  it  dear  bow  tbe  inbabitants  were  relieved  by  the  Royal 
decree ;  but  it  was  probably  by  some  gift  of  money  like  that  which  is  an- 
nounced in  the  next  letter. 

*  'Praetoriorum  Inminibus  deoenter  omata.' 

'^  So  Claadian  (De  VI  Consolata  Honorii  196),  'et  Addoa  visa  cae- 
rulos.* 
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whiter  waters)  and  its  own  name  far  along  the  northern 
shore  ^,  a  phenomenon  often  seen  with  rivers  flowing  into 
the  ocean,  but  surely  marvellous  with  one  flowing  into 
an  inland  lake.  And  so  swift  is  its  course  as  it  moves 
through  the  alien  waves,  that  you  might  fancy  it  a  river 
flowing  over  the  solid  plains. 

*  So  delightful  a  region  makes  men  delicate  and  averse 
to  labour.  Therefore  the  inhabitants  deserve  especial 
consideration,  and  for  this  reason  we  wish  them  to  enjoy 
perpetually  the  royal  bounty.* 


15.  Senatob,  Praetorian  Pbaefect,  to  the 

LlGURIANS. 

[Announcing  the  despatch  of  money  to  relieve  the 
necessities  of  the  Province,  possibly  after  some  incur- 
sions of  the  Franks.  This  would  fit  in  pretty  well  with 
the  mention  of  Astenaia  CivUaa  as  having  sufiered  the 
most.] 

*  It  is  the  privilege  of  a  King  to  increase  the  happiness  lEUlief  of 
of  his  subjects.    Not  to  postpone  your  joy  by  too  long  a  2iw« 
preface,  I  will  come  to  the  point  at  once,  and  inform  you  o^Li- 
that  our  most  glorious  Lords,  taking  the  necessities  of  ^^"^ 
their  loyal  Idguria  into  account,  have  sent  loolbs.  of  gold 
[£4ycxxi\  by  the  hands  of  A  and  B,  officers  of  the  Boyal  Bed- 
chamber.   You  are  to  say  how  the  money  is  to  be  spent, 
indicating  the  persons  who  are  in  the  greatest  necessity ; 
but  as  we  are  informed  that  the  city  of  Asti  has  been 
more  heavily  weighted  than  others,  it  is  our  wish  that 
it  should  be  chiefly  helped  by  this  disbursement.    Now, 
do  you  who  are  tributaries,  reflect  upon  the  clemency 
of  your  lords,  who  are  inverting  the  usual  order  of 
things,  and  l>aying  out  to  you  from  the  Treasury  what 
they  are  accustomed  to  receive.    Let  us  know  at  once 

'  '  Ut  nomen  reUnoni  et  odiorem  in  Sepienirionem  obenore  alvei  ventre 
generator. 
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how  much  you  think  each  taxpayer  ought  to  receive, 
that  we  may  deduct  it  from  his  first  instalment  of 
land-tax^. 

'  And  put  up  your  prayers  for  your  most  affectionate 
Sovereigns,  that  they  may  receive  back  again  from  Hea-^ 
ven  the  favour  which  they  are  conferring  on  you/ 


1 6.   Senatob,  Pbaetgriak  Praefect,  to  the 

LlOUBIANB. 

OppTM-       '  In  thanking  me  so  earnestly  for  a  recent  benefit  [pro- 
pln^aed  ^^^J  ^t©  present  mentioned  in  the  preceding  letter]  you 
on  the     invited  me  to  further  favours,  and  the  implied  promise 
tjj^™*°*  which  I  then  gave  you  I  now  fiilfiL 
mnedied.     «You  complain  that  you  are  burdened  with  unjust 
weights  and  measures,  and  I  therefore  declare  that  this 
iniquity  shall  cease,  and  that  no  tax-collector  or  tithe- 
collector  ^  shall  dare  to  use  too  long  a  measure  or  too 
heavy  a  weight  [in  the  collection  of  the  King's  revenue]. 
*Also  that  their  accounts  shall  be  promptiy  balanced, 
and  that  any  overcharge  that  may  be  detected  shall  be  at 
once  repaid. 

'  Now  then,  your  minds  being  freed  from  anxiety  on 
this  score,  turn  your  attention  to  the  supply  of  the  wants 
of  our  most  flourishing  army,  and  show  your  zeal  for  the 
public  good,  since  we  have  satisfied  you  that  it  is  not  for 
private  and  fraudulent  gains  that  you  are  to  pay  your 
contributions/ 

^  '  Sed  ut  beneficU  Dozninorom  tuhinictU  exacHonmm  ineommodig  an- 
geftntor,  oelerias  relatio  vestra  nos  instroftt,  quid  aniouiqae  de  hac  somma 
relaxandom  ene  judicetia,  ut  tantam  de  primd  UlaHone  fadamiiB  nupendi 
qaantom  ad  noB  notitia  directa  volgaTerit.*  The  meaning  of  Caariodonu 
eeems  quite  clear,  though  it  ii  not  easy  to  nndentand  how  £ar  the  actual 
gift  of  money  was  supplemented  by,  or  independent  of,  remission  of  laud- 
tax. 

'  '  Ezactores  atque  susceptores.*  For  the  latter  office,  see  Cod.  Theod. 
xii.  6. 
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17.  On  the  Pbohotions  in  the  Official  Staff  of  the 
Pbaetobian  Pbaefect,  hade  on  Christmas  Dat^. 

*  On  this  day  of  general  rejoicing,  when  by  the  kind-  Promo, 
ness  of  Heaven  the  way  of  salvation  was  opened  to  all  c^^ 
mankind,  we  wish  that  the  members  of  our  staff  should  of  Pir»e- 
also  be   glad.    For  to  rejoice,  ourselves,  when  those  ptme* 
around  us  are  mourning,  is  a  kind  of  sacrilege.    Hence  ^'"^ 
some  philosophers  have  held  that  the  whole  human 

race  is  one  being,  the  various  members  of  which  are 
constrained  to  share  one  another's  feelings  of  joy  or 
sadness.  Therefore  let  every  of&cial  in  our  staff  ac- 
cording to  his  grade  ^  get  promotion  on  this  day,  not 
only  rising  himself,  but  creating  a  vacancy  which  enables 
those  below  him  to  rise  also.' 

[All  the  Letters  from  18  to  35  are  documents,  for  the, 
most  part  very  short  ones,  relating  to  these  promotions. 

For  an  explanation  of  the  terms  used  in  these  letters, 
and  of  the  whole  subject  of  the  staff  of  the  Praetorian 
Praefeot,  see  chapter  iv.  of  the  Introduction.] 

In  Letter  18,  Antianus,  who  is  vacating  the  office  of 
CoBNicuLABius,  receives  the  rank  of  SpectabUia,  and 
has  a  place  assigned  him  among  the  Tribuni  and 
Notarii,  where  he  may  'adore  the  presence  of  his 
Sovereign  ^.* 

In  Letter  19  the  successor  of  Antianus  in  the  office  of 
CoBNiouLABius  receives  his  appointment. 

In  Letter  2K>  the  retiring  Prihisobinius  also  receives 
the  rank  of  SpectdbUis^  and  takes  his  place  among' 

*  Thii  letter  wm  prohMy  addrened  to  the  Prinoeps,  the  highest  penon 
in  the  whole  Offidum,  m  It  oontaiiii  the  wardi '«»««  qniique  . . .  tud  dt" 
tignaticne  vulgetmr* 

*  'Joztamfttrieiilaaieriein.* 

'  'Inter  TVibnnoe  et  Noterioe  ad  adorttndoe  Mpeotot  properet  Prin* 
eipidef.* 
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the  Tribuni   and   Notarii,   'to    adore   the   Purple    of 
Royalty.' 

In  Letter  21  Andreas  is  rewarded  for  his  faithful 
service  on  the  Praetorian  staffs,  by  being  promoted  to 
the  office  of  Pbihiscbiniub. 

In  Letter  2%  Catellus,  who  stands  next  in  grade  for 
this  promotion ',  obtains  the  post  of  Scbiniabius  Ac- 

TOBUM. 

In  Letter  23  Constantinian,  to  whose  virtues  Cassio- 
doms  himself  bears  witness,  receives  the  charge  of 
letters  relating  to  the  collection  of  Land-Taz  (Cuba 
Epistolabum  Canonicabum). 

In  Letter  24  Lucillus  is  appointed  a  clerk  in  the  War- 
Office  (SCBINIABIUS  CUBAE  MiLITABIs). 

In  Letter  25  Patricius  is  appointed  chief  of  the  short- 
hand writers  (Pbimicebius  Elceptobum). 

In  Letter  %6  Justus  obtains  a  place  as  member  of  the 
Sixth  Schola  (Sextus  Scholabis  ^). 

In  Letter  27  Joannes,  whom  we  saw  in  the  Sixth 
Letter  of  this  Book  entrusted  with  the  duties  of 
CanceUarius,  is  rewarded  for  his  faithful  discharge  of 
those  duties  by  receiving  the  place  of  Pbaeboqativa- 
bius*. 

In  Letter  28  Cheliodorus  ^  is  appointed  to  the  place 
of  CoMMENTABiENSis  (Magistrates'  clerk). 

^  'QidFtaetorianiifMeib^inoiilpabiUter  notdtor  obieoaii^ 
s  'Qaem  matriculAe  leries  fedt  aooedere.* 
'  I  un  tmable  to  saggeat  any  ezplAiiation  of  this  title. 
*  I  hare  not  found  any  explanation  of  this  title,  which  it  apparently 
unknown  to  the  Notitia,  to  Lydiu>  and  to  the  Theodonan  Code. 
'  Note  the  coirupt  fonn  of  the  name  Heliodonu. 
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In  Letter  2g  Cart(h)eriu6  is  promoted  to  the  office  of 
Begebendabius  (Secretary  of  the  Post-Office),  in  the  hope 
that  this  promotion  will  render  him  yet  more  earnest 
in  the  discharge  of  his  Praetorian  labours. 

In  Letter  30  Ursus  is  appointed  Primicerius  Deputa- 
TORUM,  and  Beatns  (probably  the  Cancellarius  addressed 
in  Letter  10)  is  made  Primicerius  Auqustalium. 

In  Letter  31  XJrbicus,  on  vacating  the  post  of  Primi- 
cerius SiNGULARiORUM  (Chief  of  the  Eing*s  Messengers), 
is  placed  among  the  Body-guards  (Domestici  et  Pro- 
tectores),  where  he  may  adore  the  Boyal  Purple,  that, 
being  made  illustrious  by  gazing  on  the  Sovereign, 
he  may  rejoice  in  his  liberation  from  official  harass- 
ment. 

[As  the  Singularii  did  not  form  part  of  the  learned 
staff  (Militia  Litterata),  their  chief  on  retiring  receives 
a  guardsman's  place,  but  still  one  which  gives  him 
access  to  royalty.] 

In  Letter  32  Pierius  receives  the  post  of  Primicerius 
SiNQULARiORUM  which  is  thus  vacated. 

In  Letter  33  Cassiodorus,  expanding  the  proverb  '  Bis  Belog*- 
dat  qui  cito  dat,*  agrees  that  the  Ddegatoria  ^  (or  Dele-  ^^""^ 
gatiorius),  the  letter  conferring  on  the  receiver  the  right 
to  receive  the  increase  of  rations  due  to  his  promotion, 
should  not  be  long  delayed. 

In  Letter  34  Antianus,  the  retired  Comicularius  of 
Letter  18,  receives  a  somewhat  evasive  answer  to  a 
petition  which  apparently  affected  the  rights  of  those 
below  him  in  the  official  hierarchy  '. 

^  We  get  ihiB  leiifle  of  Delegatio  in  Cod.  Theod.  Tii.  4.  35 :  'Annonoi 
emnet,  qaae  muYenii  offieiis  atqae  Sacri  Palatii  MiniBteriifl  et  Sftcrig 
Scriniii  oeterieqae  canetarum  adminioulis  dignitatum  adaolent  deUgaru* 

*  In  thii  letter  oocon  a  lentenoe  of  tantallring  obwurity :  '  Sola  BO0 
Alpha  oomplectitiir  obi  ea  littera  non  tiznetur.* 
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In  Letter  35  we  have  an  example  of  the  Delegatoria 
alladed  to  in  Letter  33.  It  is  concerned  with  a  Pbim^ceps, 
apparently  the  Princeps  of  the  Agentes  in  Rebus  ;  and, 
after  extolling  the  zeal  and  alacrity  of  those  officers, 
who  are  constantly  intent  on  enforcing  obedience  to 
the  Imperial  decrees  and  reverence  for  the  authority 
of  the  Praetorian  Fraefect,  he  observes  that  it  would  be 
impiety  to  delay  the  reward  of  such  labour. 

*  Therefore  let  your  Experience  ^  pay,  out  of  the  third 
instalment  of  land-tax  '  from  such  and  such  a  Province, 
those  monies  which  the  wisdom  of  Antiquity  directed 
should  be  paid  to  the  Princeps  Augustorum  ^.  Let  this 
be  done  at  once  to  those  who  are  chargeable  on  the 
accounts  of  the  thirteenth  Indiction  (Sept.  i,  534 — 
Sept.  I,  535).  Let  there  be  no  venal  delays.  Behave 
to  the  out-going  public  servant  as  you  would  wish  that 
others  should  behave  to  you  on  your  retirement  firom 
office.  All  men  should  honour  the  veteran,  but  espe- 
cially they  who  are  still  toiling  in  the  public  service* 

21S.  Senatob,  Pbaetobian  Pbaepect,  to  Anat(h)oliu8, 
Cakcellarius  of  the  Pbovince  op  Samnium. 

The  TO-  'As  all  things  else  come  to  an  end,  so  it  is  right  that 
^^^^^  the  laborious  life  of  a  civil  servant  should  have  its 
nioiii'riai  appointed  term. 

Buperui-      'The  heavenly  bodies  have  their  prescribed  time  in 
noAtioii   ^hich  to  complete  their  joumeyings.    Saturn  in  thirty 
anoejnii-  years  wanders    over  his  appointed   portion  of  space. 
^^*^  Jupiter  in  twelve    years    finishes    the  survey  of  his 
nomical   kingdom.     Mars,   with    fiery  rapidity,    completes    his 
*^°"      course  in  eighteen  months.    The  Sun  in  one  year  goes 
through  all  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac.    Venus  accom- 
plishes her  circuit  in  fifteen  months;  the  rapid  Mer- 
cury in  thirteen  months.    The  Moon,  peculiar  in  her 

^  It  ia  not  dear  to  whom  the  letter  ib  addreesed. 

>  'EziUationeterti&.* 

'  The  marginal  note  iays :  'i.e.  Agentiom  in  Bebtu.* 
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nearer  neighbourhood,  traverses  in  thirty  days  the  space 
which  it  takes  the  Son  a  year  to  journey  over  ^. 

'All  these  bodies,  which,  as  philosophers  say,  shall  only 
perish  with  the  world,  have  an  appointed  end  to  their 
joumeyings.  But  they  complete  their  course  that  they 
may  begin  it  again:  the  human  race  serves  that  it 
may  rest  from  its  ended  labours.  Therefore,  since  the 
Comicularius  in  my  Court  has  completed  his  term  of 
office,  you  are  to  pay  him  without  any  deduction  this 
ist  September  700  solidi  (£420)  from  the  revenues 
of  the  Province  of  Samnium,  taking  them  out  of  the  third 
instahnent  of  land-tax'.  He  commanded  the  wings  of  the 
army  of  the  Praefect's  assistants,  from  whence  he  derived 
his  name  '.  When  he  handed  us  the  inkstand,  we  wrote, 
unbribed,  those  decrees  which  men  would  have  paid  a 
great  price  to  obtain^.  We  gratified  him  whom  the  laws 
favoured,  we  frowned  on  him  who  had  not  justice  on  his 
side.  No  litigant  had  cause  to  regret  his  success,  since 
it  came  to  him  unbought.  You  know  all  this  that  we 
are  saying  to  be  true,  for  our  business  was  all  transacted 
in  the  office,  not  in  the  bedchamber.  What  we  did,  the 
whole  troop  of  civil  servants  knew  *.    We  were  private 

1  Am  might  be  expected  from  ui  observer  who  did  not  nndentand  the 
eerth'i  motion  in  its  orbit^  the  periods  assigned  to  the  inferior  pUnets  in 
this  peragraph  are  aU  wrong,  while  those  assigned  to  the  superior  planets 
are  pretty  nearly  right. 

Period*  according  to  Cateiodome,  Trme  Periods, 

Satom      ...    50  years 39  years  174  days. 


Jufnter 
Man    . 

Venus . 
Mercury 


I   year   321 
aa4 


" 

I  year  i8a  days 

I       n        30      »>    • 

'  '  Per  illam  Indiotionem  de  Samnii  proyinoiA  ex  illatione  tertlA  rine 
ambignitate  contrade.* 

*  'Praefoit  enim  Comibns  Secretarii  Praetoriani,  nnde  ei  nomen  est 
deriyatnm.* 

*  '£0  ministrante  calicnlnm  scripsimai  inempti  quod  magnis  pretiis 
optabatnr  impleri.' 

*  'Quod  ^mns  oohortes  novemnt.*    Observe  the  military  character  of 
the  service^  *  oohortes.' 

I  i 
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persons  in  our  power  of  harming,  Judges  in  our  power  of 
doing  good.  Our  words  might  be  stem,  our  deeds  were 
kindly.  We  firowned  though  mollified;  we  threatened 
though  intending  no  evil ;  and  we  struck  terror  that  we 
might  not  have  to  strike.  You  have  had  in  me,  as  you 
were  wont  to  say,  a  most  dean-handed  Judge :  I  shall 
leave  behind  in  you  my  most  uncorrnpted  witnesses/ 


37.    Sekatob,  Pbaetoriak  Pbaefect,  to  the  Clabis- 
SDCus  LuciKUB,  Canoellarius  of  Campania. 

I^ynisnt  'It  was  Well  Ordered  by  Antiquity  that  the  servants  of 
^^^^  the  Public  should  receive  a  due  reward  for  their  labours ; 
nuKri-  and  who  of  all  these  are  more  deserving  than  the 
officers  of  the  Praetorian  Ptaefect  (Praetoriani).  Theirs 
is  the  difficult  task  of  waiting  on  the  necessities  of  the 
army.  They  must  demand  accounts,  often  minute  and 
intricate,  from  great  officers  whom  they  dare  not  offend* 
They  must  collect  the  stores  of  food  for  the  Bomaa 
people  firom  the  Provincials  without  giving  them  cause 
for  complaint^.  Their  acts  constitute  our  true  glory; 
.  and  in  the  formation  of  their  characters,  work,  hiurd 
work,  that  stem  and  anxious  pedagogue  ^  is  better  than 
all  literary  or  philosophic  training. 

'  Such  men  ought  assuredly  to  receive  their  stipulated 
rewards ;  and  therefore  we  order  you  to  pay  regularly 
so  many  solidi  of  the  third  instalment,  from  the  land- 
tax  of  the  Province  of  Campania^,  to  such  and  such 
a  person,  who  has  now  just  completed  his  term  of 
service  as  Primiscrinius.' 

1  <Eonmi  est  eiiam  iiidoribTU  applicandmn,  quod  TictiiAlei  expenaae 
longe  qaidem  podtae,  ted  tamquam  in  urbe  JUffid  maiae  [I  do  not  quite 
nndenteiid  this  ftntithesia]  tone  querelA  ProTinoialiiim  oongregantur.* 

'  'Laboree,  violenti  magistri,  soUiciti  paedagogi,  per  qaoe  eantior  qms 
efficitur  dam  inonrri  pericuU  formidantur.' 

*  '  Ex  oaaone  proTindae  Campaniae  terdae  iUationii  tot  lolidoa  loleimi- 
ter  te  dare  oeiiBemtu.* 
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38.   Senatob,  Praetorian  Praefeot,  to  Joanitos, 
Canonicabius^  of  Thuscia. 

'Rightly  did  Antiquity  ordain  that  a  large  store  of  PniMi 
paper  should  be  laid  in  by  our  Bureaux  (Scrinia),  that    ^^**'* 
litigants  might  receive  the  decision  of  the  Judge  dearly 
written,  without   delay,   and   without  avaricious   and 
impudent  charges  for  the  paper  which  bore  it^. 

'  A  wonderful  product  in  truth  is  this  wherewith  in- 
genious Memphis  has  supplied  all  the  oiGces  in  the 
world.  The  plants  of  Nile  arise,  a  wood  without  leaves 
or  branches,  a  harvest  of  the  waters,  the  fair  tresses  of 
the  marshes,  plants  fiill  of  emptiness,  spongy,  thirsty, 
having  all  their  strength  in  their  outer  rind,  tail  and 
light,  the  fairest  fruit  of  a  foul  inundation. 

'  Before  Paper  was  discovered,  all  the  sayings  of  the 
wise,  all  the  Uioughts  of  the  ancients,  were  in  danger  of 
perishing.  Who  could  write  fluently  or  pleasantly  on 
the  rough  bark  of  trees,  though  it  is  from  that  practice 
that  we  call  a  book  Liber?  While  the  scribe  was  labori- 
ously cutting  his  letters  on  the  sordid  material,  his  very 
thought  grew  cold:  a  rude  contrivance  assuredly,  and 
only  fit  for  the  beginnings  of  the  world. 

'Then  was  paper  discovered,  and  therewith  was  elo- 
quence made  possible.  Paper,  so  smooth  and  so  continu- 
ous, the  snowy  entrails  of  a  green  herb ;  paper  which  can 
be  spread  out  to  such  a  vast  extent,  and  yet  be  folded  up 
into  such  a  little  space ;  paper,  on  whose  white  expanse 
the  black  characters  look  beautiful ;  paper  which  keeps 
the  sweet  harvest  of  the  mind,  and  restores  it  to  the 
reader  whenever  he  chooses  to  consult  it ;  paper  which 
is  the  futhful  witness  of  all  human  actions,  eloquent 
of  the  past,  a  sworn  foe  to  oblivion. 

*  Tu-coUeotor. 

'  Lydiu  (De  MagifteutibTU  UL  14)  maket  a  nxnilar  remark,  but  uy  tluit 
in  his  time  the  copying  derki  (Exoeptarii,  or  Exceptoret)  rapplied  dii* 
gnoefully  bad  paper  made  of  gran,  and  charged  a  fee  for  doing  lo. 

I  i  2 
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'Therefore  for  this  thirteenth  Indictioii'  pay  so  many 
fiolidi  from  the  land-tax  of  the  Tuscan  Province  to  our 
Bureau,  that  it  may  be  able  to  keep  in  perpetuity  a 
faithful  record  of  all  its  transactions.' 


39.   Senatob,  Praetorian  Praepect,  to  the  Culris- 

8IMU8    YlTALIAN,  CaNCELLARIUS   OF    LUCANIA  AND 

Bruttii. 
Pajmani      <  The  vast  numbers  of  the  Soman  people  in  old  time 

l*v  Pro- 

^oce<d  *^  evidenced  by  the  extensive  Provinces  from  which 
'^rut^  their  food  supply  was  drawn,  as  well  as  by  the  wide 
muted'  circuit  of  their  walls,  the  massive  structure  of  their 
^^  Amphitheatre,  the  marvellous  bigness  of  their  public 
bailis,  and  the  enormous  multitude  of  mills,  which  could 
only  have  been  made  for  use,  not  for  ornament. 

'It  was  to  feed  this  population,  that  mountainous 
Lucania  paid  her  tribute  of  swine,  that  fertile  Bruttii 
furnished  her  droves  of  oxen.  It  was  a  glorious  privi- 
lege for  them  thus  to  feed  the  Soman  people :  yet  the 
length  of  roads  over  which  the  animals  had  to  be  driven 
made  the  tribute  unnecessarily  burdensome,  since  every 
mile  reduced  their  weight,  and  the  herdsman  could 
not  possibly  obtain  credit  at  the  journey's  end  for  the 
same  number  of  pounds  of  flesh  which  he  possessed  at 
its  beginning.  For  this  reason  the  tribute  was  commuted 
into  a  money  payment,  one  which  no  joumeyings  can 
diminish  and  no  toil  can  wound.  The  Provinces  should 
understand  and  respond  to  this  favourable  change,  and 
not  show  themselves  more  slack  than  their  ancestors 
were,  under  far  more  burdensome  conditions.  Your 
Diligence  has  now  collected  both  these  taxes'  at  the 
appointed   periods ;    and   I   am   glad   of  it,   that   my 

^  Sept.  I,  534.  The  readiiig  'de  tertiae  dedmAe  Indietionis  zmtioiiilnii  * 
•eenui  required  hj  the  ■enie,  instead  of '  tertiam  de  decixnae  Indietioiiii 
rationibiu.*  It  is  quite  clear  that  Caadodonu  was  not  Praetorian  Praefeet 
at  the  tenth  Indiction. 

*  'Ambostitulos.' 
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eountrymen,  who  have  served  alien  magistrates  with 
praiseworthy  diligence,  might  not  seem  negligent  under 
my  rule.  These  Provinces,  which  I,  my  grandfather, 
and  my  great-grandfather  have  benefited  as  private 
persons,  I  have  endeavoured  to  help  yet  more  earnestly 
while  I  bore  the  majesty  of  the  fasces^  that  they  who 
have  rejoiced  in  my  exaltation  might  see  that  I  still 
retained  my  love  for  our  common  country.  Let  them 
pay  the  tax  then,  not  from  fear  but  from  love. 
I  have  prevailed  on  the  royal  generosity  to  limit  its 
amount;  for  whereas  it  used  to  be  i,2cx>  solidi  [£720] 
annually,  it  is  henceforward  to  be  1,000  [£600]  ^«' 

40.  An  Indulgence  [or  Amnesty  to  Pbisoners  on    • 

SOBfE  GREAT  FESTIVAL  OF  THE   ChURCH,  PROBABLY 

Easter]. 

'AH  the  year  we  are  bound  to  tread  in  the  path  of Genenl 
Justice,  but  on  this  day  we  secure  our  approach  to  the    ""^^ 
Kedeemer  by  the  path  of  Forgiveness.     Therefore  we 
forswear  punishments   of  all  kinds,  we  condemn  the 
torture,  and  thus  feel  ourselves,  in  forgiving,  to  be  more 
truly  than  ever  a  Judge. 

'  Hail  to  thee,  O  Clemency  ^,  patroness  of  the  human 
racel  thou  reignest  in  the  heavens  and  on  the  earth: 
and  most  fitting  is  it  that,  at  sacred  seasons  like  this, 
thou  shouldest  be  supreme. 

'Therefore,  O  Lictor,  thou  who  art  allowed  to  do 
with  impunity  the  very  thing  for  which  other  men 
are  punished,  put  up  thy  axe ;  let  it  be  henceforth 
bright,  not  bloody.  Let  the  chains  which  have  been 
so  often  wet  with  tears  now  grow  rusty.  The  prison — 
that  house  of  Pluto,  in  which  men  suffer  a  living  death, 
from  its  foul  odours,  frt>m  the  sound  of  groaning  which 

^  Tfaii  sum  seenu  ridionlouily  mudl  for  the  ProTinoe  of  Bnittiii.    C«n 
it  be  the  1010  ■■■eiied  on  each  dlitriott 
*  andnlgentiA.* 
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assails  their  ears,  from  the  long  fastings  which  destroy 
their  taste,  from  the  heavy  weights  which  weary  their 
hands,  from  the  endless  darkness  which  makes  their 
eyes  grow  dim — let  the  prison  now  be  filled  with 
emptiness.  Never  is  it  so  popular  as  when  it  is  seen 
to  be  deserted. 

'And  you,  its  denizens,  who  are  thus  in  a  manner 
transplanted  to  Heaven  from  Hell,  avoid  the  evil  courses 
which  made  you  acquainted  with  its  horrors.  Even 
animals  shun  the  things  which  they  have  once  found 
harmful.  Cattle  which  have  once  fallen  into  a  pit  seek 
not  again  the  same  road.  The  bird  once  snared  shuna 
bird-lime.  The  pike  buries  himself  in  deep  sand,  that 
he  may  escape  the  drag-net,  and  when  it  has  scraped 
his  back  leaps  nimbly  into  the  waves  and  expresses 
by  his  gambols  his  joy  for  his  deliverance.  When  the 
wrasse  ^  finds  that  he  is  caught  in  an  osier  trap,  he  moves 
himself  slowly  backwards  till  he  can  leave  his  tail 
protruding,  that  one  of  his  fellows,  perceiving  his 
capture,  may  pull  him  out  from  his  prison. 

*  So  too  the  Sauri  (1),  a  clever  race  of  fish,  named  from 
their  speed,  when  they  have  swum  into  a  net,  tie  them- 
selves together  into  a  sort  of  rope ;  and  then,  tugging 
backwards  with  all  their  might,  seek  to  liberate  ih&r 
fellow-prisoners. 

'Many  facts  of  the  same  kind  would  be  discovered 
on  enquiry.  But  my  discourse  must  return  to  thee,  O 
Gaoler.  Thou  wilt  be  miserable  in  the  general  joy, 
because  thou  art  wont  to  derive  thy  gladness  from  the 
affliction  of  many.  But  as  some  consolation  for  thy 
groans,  we  leave  to  thee  those  prisoners  whom  the 
Law,  for  very  pity's  sake,  cannot  set  free— the  men 
found  guilty  of  outrageous  crimes,  whose  liberation 
would  make  barbarous  deeds  frequent.  Over  these  thou 
mayest  still  exert  thy  power.' 

»  'Scanii.' 


BOOK  xir. 


CONTAINING  TWENTY-EIGHT  LETTERS  WRITTEN 
BY  CASSIODORUS  IN  HIS  OWN  NAME  AS  PRAE- 
TORIAN  PSAEFECT. 


I.    Senatob,  Pbaetorian  Praefect,  to  the  YABioua 
Cancellabii  of  the  seyebal  Pboyinceb. 

'  It  is  generally  supposed  that  long  attendance  at  the  Genenl 
Courts  of  Law  increases  the  love  of  justice.  The  charac-  2^^^ 
ter  of  the  Judge  also  is  in  some  degree  estimated  by  the  Can- 
that  of  his  officers  \  as  that  of  a  philosophical  teacher 
by  his  disciples.  Thus  your  bad  actions  might  endanger 
our  reputation,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  with  no 
effort  on  our  part,  we  earn  glory  from  all  that  you  do 
well.  Beware,  therefore,  lest  by  any  misconduct  of  yours, 
which  is  sure  to  be  exaggerated  by  popular  rumour, 
you  rouse  anger  in  us,  who  as  your  Judge  will  be  sure 
to  exact  stem  recompence  for  all  the  wrong  you  have 
done  to  our  reputation.  Study  this  rather,  that  you 
may  receive  praise  and  promotion  at  our  hands,  and  go 
forth,  with  Divine  help,  on  this  Indiction,  to  such  and 
such  a  Province,  adorned  with  the  pomp  of  the  CanoeUi, 
and  girt  about  with  a  certain  proud  gravity.  Remember 
the  honour  of  the  fascea  which  are  borne  before  you,  of 
the  Praetorian  seat  whose  commands  you  execute. 

^  <  Per  militee  sum  jadez  inteUigitur.* 
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'  Fly  Avarioe,  the  Queen  of  all  the  vioeB,  who  never 
enters  the  human  heart  alone,  but  always  brings  a 
flattering  and  deceiving  train  along  with  her.  Show 
yourself  zealous  for  the  public  good ;  do  more  by  reason 
than  by  terror.  Let  your  person  be  a  refuge  for  the 
oppressed,  a  defence  of  the  weak,  a  stronghold  for  him 
who  is  stricken  down  by  any  calamity.  Never  do  you 
more  truly  discharge  the  fimctions  of  the  Cancelli  than 
when  you  open  the  prison  doors  to  those  who  have  been 
unjusUy  confined.' 


a.  Senator,  Praetobian  Praefect,  to  all  the  Jxtdqes 
OF  THE  Provinces  (a.d.  534-535). 

General  '  God  be  thanked,  the  Provincials  have  attended  to 
2^^^  all  my  admonitions,  and  I  have  kept  all  my  promises 
the  Pro-  to  them.  You,  as  Judges,  have  admirably  copied  my 
Gover-  0"^^^  freedom  from  corruption,  and  I  can  only  desire 
»<»••       that  you  will  go  on  as  you  have  begun. 

'  Let  the  peasant  pay  cheerfully  his  share  of  the  public 
taxes,  and  I  on  my  part  will  guarantee  him  the  adminis* 
tration  of  justice  in  the  courts  \ 

'  It  was  evidently  the  intention  of  the  legislators  that 
you  should  be  imitators  of  our  dignity,  since  they  have 
given  you  almost  the  same  jurisdiction  in  the  Provinces 
as  ourselves. 

'  What  avails  the  reputation  of  being  a  rich  man?  It 
confers  no  glory.  But  to  be  known  as  a  just  man 
wins  the  praise  of  all.  Nothing  mean  or  avaricious  is 
becoming  in  a  Judge.  All  his  faults  are  made  more 
conspicuous  by  his  elevation.  Better  were  it  to  be 
absolutely  unknown,  than  to  be  marked  out  for  the 
scorn  of  all  men.  Let  us  keep  our  own  brows  clear 
from  shame;   then  can  we  rebuke  the  sins  of  others. 

^  <  Poflseasor  mihi  publioas  peouniai  libens  inferat :  ego  illi  in  oonveiitai 
justitifte  tributa  persolvun.' 
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A  terrible  leveller  is  iniquity:  it  makes  the  Judge 
Iiimself  feel  like  the  culprit  who  is  tried  before  him. 
All  these  considerations,  according  to  my  custom,  I 
bring  before  you  in  this  my  yearly  address,  since  it  is 
impossible  ever  to  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing  ^. 

*Now,  to  proceed  to  business.  Do  you  and  your 
official  staff  impress  upon  all  the  cultivators  of  the 
soil  the  absolute  necessity  of  their  paying  their  land- 
tax  ^  for  this  thirteenth  Indiction  ^  at  the  appointed  time. 
Let  there  be  no  pressing  them  to  pay  before  the  time, 
and  no  venal  connivance  at  their  postponement  of  pay- 
ment after  the  time.  What  kindness  is  there  in  delay  ? 
The  money  must  be  paid,  sooner  or  later. 

'Prepare  also  a  full  and  faithful  statement  of  the 
expenditure  for  eveiy  four  months^,  and  address  it  to 
our  bureaux^,  that  there  may  be  perfect  deamess  in 
the  public  accounts. 

'  In  order  to  help  you,  we  send  A  and  B,  members 
of  our  official  staff,  to  examine  your  accounts.  See 
that  you  come  up  to  the  standard  of  duty  here  pre- 
scribed for  you.' 


3.  Senator,  Pbaetobian  Pbaepect,  to  all  the  Sajones 

WHO  HAVE  BEEN  ASSiaNED  TO  THE  CaNCELLABII. 

'  There  must  be  fear  of  the  magistrate  in  the  heart  of  Qeneni 
the  citizen,  else  the  laws  would  never  be  obeyed.    But  S^^ 
as  in  medicine  various  remedies  are  required  by  various  ^Uie 
constitutions,  so  in  the  administration  of  the  laws  some- 
times force  and  sometimes  gentleness  has  to  be  used. 

^  '  Haee  not  Annuo  lennone  oonvenit  loqoi :  qui*  bonarom  renim  noU* 
MtieUuiwt.' 
««Trm»Illatio.* 

•  Sept.  1,  534.  to  Sept.  I,  535. 

«  'Ezpennrnm  fidelem  notitiftm  qoAteniis  mendbni  comprehenMin. 
Am  the  reodptt  of  the  Trina  lUatio  had  to  be  gathered  in  every  four 
monthB,  the  account  of  ProYinoial  expenditure  covered  the  aame  period. 

*  '  Ad  ■crinia  noetra  dirigere  matuiabis.' 
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WiBdom  is  required  to  decide  which  is  the  best  mode  of 
dealing  with  each  particular  case. 

'Therefore  we  despatch  your  Devotion^  to  attend 
upon  A  B,  Clarissimus  Cancellarius.  Be  terrible  to 
the  lawless,  but  to  them  alone.  Above  all  things  see 
to  the  punctual  collection  of  the  taxes.  Do  not  study 
popularity.  Attend  only  to  those  cases  which  are  en- 
trusted to  your  care,  and  work  them  thoroughly.  No 
greater  disgrace  can  attach  to  an  officer  of  Court  than 
that  a  Judge's  sentence  should  be  left  unexecuted '.  Do 
not  swagger  through  the  streets  exulting  in  the  &ct  that 
nobody  dares  meet  you.  Brave  men  are  ever  gentle  in 
time  of  peace,  and  there  is  no  greater  lover  of  justice 
than  he  who  has  seen  many  battles.  When  you  return 
to  your  parents  and  friends  let  it  not  be  brawls  that  yon 
have  to  boast  of,  but  good  conduct.  We  also  shall  in  that 
case  welcome  you  back  with  pleasure,  and  not  leave  you 
long  without  another  commission.  And  the  King  too, 
the  lord  of  all  \  will  entrust  higher  duties  to  him  who 
returns  from  the  lower  with  credit  and  the  reward  of  a 
good  conscience.' 

4.    Sekatob,  Praetobian  Pbaepect,  to  the  Cakoni- 

CARIUS*  OF   THE  VeNETIAB. 

iVmise  of  *  A  well  fumished  royal  table  is  a  credit  to  the  State, 
du^a  -^  private  person  may  eat  only  the  produce  of  his  own 
red  wine  district ;  but  it  is  the  glory  of  a  King  to  collect  at  his 
table  the  delicacies  of  all  lands.  Let  the  Danube  send 
us  her  carp,  let  the  anchorago  (?)  come  from  the  Rhine, 
let  the  labour  of  Sicily  furnish  the  eosormiston  ^,  let  the 
sea  of  Bruttii  send  its  sweet  dcemiae  (?) ;  in  short,  let 

^  *  Devotio  taa  *  wm  the  technical  way  of  addrefldng  the  forfit  8ajo. 
'  '  In  executore  illnd  est  peMimam,  si  judicis  relinquat  arbhriom.* 

*  '  Remm  Dominus.* 

*  Bevenue-offioer. 

*  'Perhaps  a  kind  of  lamprey*  (White  and  Biddle's  Latin-Kiglish 
Dictionary). 


rona. 
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well-flavoured  dishes  be  gathered  from  all  coasts.  It 
becomes  a  King  so  to  regale  himself  that  he  may  seem 
to  foreign  ambassadors  to  possess  almost  everything. 

'And  therefore,  not  to  neglect  home-produce  also,  as 
our  fertile  Italy  is  especially  rich  in  wines,  we  must  have 
these  also  provided  for  the  King's  table.  Now  the  report 
of  the  Count  of  the  Patrimony  informs  us  that  the  stock 
of  Acinatidum  *  has  fallen  very  low  in  the  royal  cellara. 
We  therefore  order  you  to  visit  the  cultivators  of 
Verona,  and  offer  them  a  sufficient  price  for  this  product 
of  theirs,  which  they  ought  to  offer  without  price  to  their 
Sovereign. 

'  It  is  in  truth  a  noble  wine  and  one  that  Italy  may 
be  proud  of.  Inglorious  Greece  may  doctor  her  wines 
with  foreign  admixtures,  or  disguise  them  with  perfumes. 
There  is  no  need  of  any  such  process  with  this  liquor. 
It  is  purple,  as  becomes  the  wine  of  kings.  Sweet  and 
strong^,  it  grows  more  dense  in  tasting  it,  so  that  you 
might  doubt  whether  it  was  a  liquid  food  or  an  edible 
drink*. 

'I  have  a  mind  to  describe  the  singular  mode  of 
manufacturing  this  wine.  The  grape  cluster,  gathered  in 
autumn,  is  hung  up  under  the  roof  of  the  house  to  dry  till 
December.  Thus  exuding  its  insipid  humours  it  becomes 
much  sweeter.  Then  in  December,  when  everything  else 
is  bound  by  the  frost  of  winter,  the  chilly  blood  of  these 
grapes  is  allowed  to  flow  forth.  It  is  not  insultingly 
trodden  down  by  the  feet,  nor  is  any  foul  admixture 
suffered  to  pollute  it ;  its  stream  of  gem-like  deamess 
is  drawn  forth  frt>m  it  by  a  noble  provocation.  It  seems 
to  shed  tears  of  joy,  and  delights  the  eye  by  its  beauty 
as  much  as  the  palate  by  its  flavotir.  Collect  this  wine 
as  speedily  as  possible,  pay  a  sufficient  price  for  it,  and 

^  Apparently  a  kind  of  niain  wine ;  from  aeina,  a  grape  or  berry. 

'  What  are  we  to  make  of  '  Stipeis  neecio  qoA  firmitate  roboratur  ? ' 

'  'TMtoa  ejos  denaitate  pingnetdt:  nt  dioas  esse  aat  eamemn  liquorem 

ant  edibilem  potionem.'    Questionable  praise^  aooording  to  the  ideas  of  a 

modem  wine-grower. 
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hand  it  over  to  the  Cartarii  who  are  charged  witii  this 
business. 

*And  this  point  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  it  is  to 
be  served  up  in  goblets  of  a  milky  whiteness.  Lilies 
and  roses  thus  unite  their  charms,  and  a  pleasure  is 
ministered  to  the  eye,  far  beyond  the  mere  common- 
place facts  that  the  wine  has  a  pleasant  taste,  and  that 
it  restores  the  strength  of  the  drinker. 

'We  rely  on  you  to  provide  both  the  wine  and  the 
drinking  vessels  ^  with  all  despatch.' 


5.    Senatob,  Pbabtobian  Prabfect,  to  Valebian,  Vir 
sublimis. 

[Written  probably  in  the  autumn  or  winter  of  535, 
when  Belisarius  was  in  Sicily  threatening  the  Southern 
Provinces  of  Italy.]  ' 

HeMOTM     *  The  ruler's  anxiety  for  the  common  good  of  all  over 

for  relief 

of  Lo-     whom  he  is  placed,  may  allowably  show  itself  in  an 
oftDiaand  especial  manner  towards  the  dwellers  in  his  own  home, 
and  that  pre-eminently  at  a  time  when  they  need  his 
succour  from  peril. 

'The  numerous  army  which  was  destined  for  the 
defence  of  the  Republic  is  said  to  have  laid  waste  the 
cultivated  parts  of  Lucania  and  Bruttii,  and  to  have 
diminished  the  abundance  of  those  regions  by  its  love 
of  rapine. 

'  Now  since  they  must  take  and  you  must  give,  and 
since  the  cultivator  must  not  be  robbed  nor  the  army 
starved,  know  that  the  prices  of  provisions  are  fixed  by 
the  order  of  the  Lord  of  the  State  at  a  much  lower  figure 
than  you  have  been  wont  to  sell  at  \ 

^  We  might  li»ve  expected  to  find  wine-bottles  rather  than  wine-gUnet 
thns  requisitioned;  bnt  I  think  the  words  of  CMsiodoms,  *qnod  lacteo 
poculo  relucesdt,*  oblige  us  to  adopt  the  latter  translation. 

'  '  Pretia  qnae  antiqans  ordo  constitait  ex  jnssione  rernm  Domini  oqg- 
noscite  temperata,  ut  mnlto  arotias  qoam  vendere  solebatis  in  assem 
publicnm  praebita  debeant  imputari.' 
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^Be  not  therefore  anxious.  You  have  escaped  the 
hands  of  the  tax-collector.  The  present  instrument 
takes  away  from  you  the  liability  to  tribute.  In  order 
that  your  knowledge  may  be  made  more  complete,  we 
have  thought  it  better  that  the  amounts  of  the  provisions 
for  which  you  are  held  responsible  should  be  expressed 
in  the  below-written  letters  ^,  that  no  one  may  sell  you 
a  benefit  which  you  know  to  be  conferred  by  the  public 
generosity. 

'Repress,  therefore,  the  unruly  movements  of  the 
cultivators*.  While  the  Qothic  army  is  fighting,  let 
the  Roman  peasant  enjoy  in  quiet  the  peace  for  which 
he  sighs.  According  to  the  King's  command,  admonish 
the  several  tenants  on  the  farms,  and  the  better  sort  of 
peasants,  not  to  mingle  in  the  barbarism  of  the  strife, 
lest  the  danger  to  public  tranquillity  be  greater  than  any 
service  they  can  render  in  the  wars^  Let  them  lay 
hands  to  the  iron,  but  only  to  cultivate  their  fields;  let 
them  grasp  the  pointed  steel,  but  only  to  goad  their  oxen. 

'  Let  the  Judges  be  active :  let  the  tribunals  echo  with 
their  denunciations  of  crime.  Let  the  robber,  the  adul- 
terer, the  forger,  the  thief,  find  that  the  arm  of  the 
State  is  still  strong  to  punish  their  crimes.  True  free- 
dom rejoices  when  these  men  are  made  sad.  Here,  in  this 
civil  battle,  is  full  scope  for  your  energies :  attend  to  this, 
and  enjoy  the  thought  that  others  are  fighting  the  battle 
with  the  foreign  foe  for  you. 

*  'Sed  qno  fadlins  iiutnieretixr  Testra  noiitU,  imputatummm  tummat 
inpra  icriptis  hrevibut  eredidimui  exprimendas*  Apparently  the  ordiiuffy 
taxes  for  the  two  Plx>Tizice«  are  remitted,  bat  a  certain  quantity  of  provi- 
nons  has  to  be  f nnushed  to  the  army,  perhaps  by  each  township ;  and  besides 
this,  the  oommiBsariat  officers  have  a  right  of  pre-emption  at  prices  consider- 
ably below  the  market  rate. 

'  '  Continete  ergo  possessomm  intemperantes  motns.' 

*  *  Ez  B^gi&  jusdone  singnlos  condactores  massarnm  et  possessores  vali- 
dos  admonete,  nt  nollam  contrahant  in  concertatione  barbariem :  ne  non 
tantnm  festinent  bellis  prodease  quantum  qoiete  oonfondere.'  Evidently 
the  rustics  are  dissuaded  from  taking  up  anus  lest  they  should  use  them  on 
the  side  of  Belimrias. 
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*  Exercise  great  care  in  calculating  the  rations  of  Vbe 
Boldieni,  that  no  trickery  may  succeed  in  defrauding  the 
soldier  of  his  due. 

*  The  officers  of  the  army  are  by  the  rulers  of  the  State 
placed  under  my  authority,  and  you  are  therefore  to  ad- 
monish them  if  they  go  wrong,  while  redressing  all  their 
real  grievances.  They,  in  their  turn,  must  uphold  dis- 
cipline, which  is  the  most  powerful  weapon  of  an  army. 
Rise  to  the  dignity  of  the  occasion,  and  show  that  you 
are  able  to  govern  a  Province  in  a  disturbed  condition  of 
public  alSairs,  since  anyone  can  govern  it  while  all 
things  are  quiet. 

'  The  royal  household  is  specially  ordered  to  pay  the 
same  obedience  to  this  rescript  as  all  the  rest  of  the  Pro- 
vince; and  as  for  my  own  dependants,  I  say  expressly 
that,  though  I  wish  them  well,  I  ask  for  no  favour  for 
them  which  I  would  not  grant  to  all  the  other  inha- 
bitants  of  the  Province.' 


6.    Senator,  Praetorian  Praefect,  to  all  the 
Subordinate  Governors  op  the  Praepecture^. 

General       'The  exhortations  addressed  to  you  by  the  inborn 
SoMto-  piety  of  our  Lords  ought  to  suffice;   but  nevertheless, 
■ubordi-  that  WO  may  be  doubly  assured,  we  will  address  to  you 
Temon.  our  threats  against  all  who  shall  wield  their  power  un- 
righteously.    Cease  from  avarice,  from  arrogance,  frx)m 
venality.    What  will  your  money  avail  you  when  the 
day  of  inquisition  comes  1    We  shall  not  be  tempted  by 
it.    Let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  we  shall  not  sell 
pardons  to  imjust  Judges,  but  shall  hunt  them  to  their 
ruin. 

'  But  all  you,  good  and  honest  rulers,  continue  to  serve 
the  State  without  fear.  No  rival  will  buy  your  offices 
over  your  heads ;  you  are  secure  in  your  seats  so  long  as 

1  <  Uniyenu  Fkmefeetune  titolof  adminiitrantiba*.* 
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you  do  well,  until  the  time  fixed  by  our  Lords  expiree. 
Be  earnest,  therefore,  that  my  good  deeds  may  be  imi-> 
tated  and  receive  their  due  meed  of  praise  in  your 
persons/ 

7.     Senator,  Pbaetorian   Praepeot,  to  the  Tax- 

COLLECTOR  of  THE  VENETIAN  PROVINCE^. 

'  A  good  Sovereign  will  always  exert  himself  to  repair  Bemii- 
fortuitous  disasters,  and  will  iJlow  those  who  have  paid  JJ^^^^ 
their  taxes  punctually  in  prosperity,  considerable  liberty  aoooxmt 
in  times  of  barbaric  invasion.     On  this  ground,  and  on  gion  by 
account  of  the  incursions  of  the  Suevi,  the  King  grants  theSuevi. 
for  this  year,  the  fifteenth  Indiction  ^,  a  dischaige  of  all 
claims  by  the  Fiscus  preferred  against  A  and  B.     And 
in  all  similar  cases  where  you  shall  be  satisfied  that  the 
property  has  really  been  laid  waste  by  those  Barbarians, 
you  are  at  liberty  to  remit  the  taxes  for  this  Indic- 
tion.  Afterwards  you  will  use  all  the  ordinary  methods, 
in  order  that  you  may  be  able  to  pay  over  the  stipulated 
sum  to  the  BoyaJ  l^reasurer.    But  meanwhile  the  poor 
cultivator  has  the  best  of  all  arguments  against  paying 
you,  namely,  that  he  has  nothing  left  him  wherewitii  to 
pay.  Thus  is  his  calamity  his  best  voucher  for  payment^ ; 
and  we  do  not  wish  that  he  who  has  been  akeady 
alarmed   by  the  arms   of  the   robber   should  further 
tremble  at  the  official  robe  of  the  civil  servant  ^.' 


8.  Senator,  Praetorian  Praefeot,  to  the  Consularis 

OP  THE  Province  of  Liquria.  Pennii- 

*  It  is  a  new  and  delightful  kind  of  profit  to  be  able  ^y  uzm 
to  grant  the  request  of  a  petitioner  without  feeling  any  ^^*** 
loss  oneself.    The  present  suitor,  complaining  that  he  is  TreMury. 

^  '  Canonicario  Yenetiamm.* 

«  Sept.  I,  536,  to  Sept.  I,  537. 

'  '  Validaa  contra  te  apochaa  inTenenmt.* 

«  <  Ghlamydea  non  payeMant,  qui  anna  timnenint.' 
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vexed  by  the  exactions  of  the  tax-gatherer  on  account  of 
certain  farms  mentioned  in  the  subjoined  letter,  offers  to 
bring  the  amount  due  firom  them  himself  to  our  Trea* 
surers  ^.  We  are  willing  to  grant  this  request,  on  condi- 
tion that  the  Fiscus  does  not  suffer  thereby;  and  therefore 
desire  your  Respectability  to  warn  all  Curialea,  CoTwpul" 
sores,  and  all  otiier  persons  concerned,  to  remove  for  this 
Indiction  every  kind  of  legal  process  firom  the  before- 
mentioned  properties ;  the  condition  of  this  immunity 
being  that  he  shall,  before  the  kalends  of  such  and  audi 
a  month  produce  the  receipts^  of  the  Arcarius,  showing 
that  he  has  discharged  his  debt  to  the  State.  Otherwise 
the  debt  must  be  exacted  by  ordinary  process.  But  it  is 
delightful  to  us  whenever  the  tax  is  paid  without  calling 
in  the  aid  of  the  Compulsor.  Would  that  the  peasant 
would  always  thus  freely  anticipate  the  needs  of  the 
Treasury!' 

9.     Senator,  Pbaetobian  Praepect,  to  Paschasius, 
Praefect  op  the  Corn-Distributions*. 

AfricMi  [To  make  this  letter  intelligible  we  must  presuppose  a 
M^od*^  custom,  certainly  a  very  extraoi-dinary  one,  by  which 
toeiute  on  the  death  of  an  African  without  heirs,  any  other 
intetute  African  in  Italy  was  allowed  to  claim  the  inheritance, 
country-  By  <  Afirican,*  no  doubt,  we  must  understand  one  of  the 
indigenous  inhabitants  of  Africa,  perhaps  a  man  of  Negro 
race.  The  custom  certainly  cannot  have  applied  to 
African  Provincials  of  Roman  descent.  It  was  perhaps 
based  on  some  old  tribal  notions  of  joint  possession  and 
mutual  inheritance.] 

'  It  is  a  work  of  wondrous  kindness  to  oblige  a  foreign 
race  with  public  benefits,  and  not  only  to  invite  blood 
relations  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  property,  but  to 
permit  even  strangers  to  share  them.  Tina  kind  of  heir- 
ship is  independent  of  the  ties  of  kindred,  independent 

'  'ArcMii.'  •  *Apoch»e.'  '  *  Pmefectiu  Annoniic.* 
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of  succession  from  parents,  and  requires  nothing  else 
save  only  power  to  utter  the  speech  of  the  fatherland. 

'  This  is  the  privilege  which,  as  the  African  asserts, 
was  of  old  bestowed  on  his  race.  By  virtue  thereof  they 
lawfully  demand  the  inheritance  of  others,  and  *thus 
obtain  a  right  which  the  Roman  in  a  similar  case  could 
never  claim.  Nor  have  they  this  benefit  in  their  own 
land;  but  here  they  are  for  this  purpose  looked  upon 
as  all  related  to  one  another. 

'  The  whole  nation,  in  what  relates  to  the  advantages 
of  succession,  is  regarded  as  one  family. 

'  Your  Experience  is  therefore  to  submit  the  subject  of 
this  man's  petition  to  a  diligent  examination,  and  if  it 
shall  turn  out,  as  he  alleges,  that  the  deceased  has  left 
no  sons  nor  other  persons  who  might  reasonably  claim  to 
succeed  him,  your  official  staff  is  to  induct  him  into  the 
aforesaid  property  according  to  the  established  usage. 

*  He  will  thus  cease  to  be  a  foreigner,  and  will  acquire 
the  status  of  a  native  possessor,  and  therewith  the  usual 
liability  to  pay  tribute.  He  is  inferior  to  other  owners 
only  in  this  one  point,  that  he  lacks  the  power  of  alien- 
ating his  property.  Let  him  who  has  derived  so  much 
benefit  &om  our  commiseration  now  relieve  others.  For- 
tunate and  enviable  has  turned  out  his  captivity^,  which 
enables  him  at  one  and  the  same  time  to  enjoy  the 
citizenship  of  Rome  and  the  privileges  of  the  African.' 

« 

10.    Senator,  Praetorian  Praefeot,  to  divers 

Cancellarii  in  the  Provinces.  ^"^ 

'Arrears  of  tribute  are  like  bodily  diseases,  serious P^ 

and   enfeebling   when   they  become   chronic.    A   man  enforoed. 

1  <  Felix  illi  oontigit  et  pnedicandft  captivitas.*  A  little  before,  we  read, 
'Beramat  fiMnltatem  qnam  le  aofpirayerat  amiMisse.*  Theie  sentences 
snggett  the  idea  that  the  petitioner  had  been  brought  over  in  the  train  of 
the  lately  deceased  person  as  a  slave.  This  a  little  lessens  the  difficolty  of 
his  being  admitted  to  the  inheritance.  Compare  Gen.  xy.  3,  where  Abra- 
ham, before  the  birth  of  a  son,  says,  <  And  one  bom  in  my  house'  (ie.  a 
■lave)  '  is  mine  heir.' 

Kk 
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who  ifi  nnder  a  load  of  debt  cannot  be  called  free:  he 
has  abandoned  the  power  of  controlling  his  actions  to 
another.  Your  supposed  indulgence  to  the  taxpayer 
is  no  real  kindness.  There  comes  a  time  when  the  whole 
arrear  of  debt  has  to  be  claimed,  and  then  these  venal  de- 
lays of  yours  make  the  demand  seem  twice  as  heavy  in 
the  eyes  of  the  unfortunate  taxpayer.  Cease  then  to  trade 
upon  the  peasants'  losses.  Exact  the  whole  amount 
of  taxes  for  the  coming  Indiction,  and  pay  them  in  on 
the  appointed  day  to  the  Treasurer^  of  tiie  Province; 
or  else  it  will  be  the  worse  for  you,  and  you  will  have 
to  return,  stripped  of  all  official  rank^,  into  the  Province 
which  you  are  conscious  of  having  badly  administered. 

*I  shall  not  apeak  again  on  this  subject,  but  shall, 
if  necessary,  extract  the  sums  from  you  by  an  irre- 
vocable act  of  distraint.' 


II.    Senator,  Praetorian  Praepect,  to  Peter,  Vir 
Clarissimus,  Distributor  op  Relishes'. 

IMrtri-         *  The  liberality  of  a  good  Sovereign  must  not  be  dis- 
^J^'^^  credited  by  fraud  and  carelessness  in  the  person  charged 
toBomui  with  its  distribution.    Even  molten  gold  contracts  a 
^       '   stain  if  not  poured  into  an  absolutely  clean  vesseL 
How  sweet  is  it  to  see  a  stream  flowing  dear  and  un- 
polluted over  a  snow-white  channel !  Even  so  must  you 
see  that  the  gifts  of  the  Sovereign  of  the  State  reach' 
the  Boman  people  as  pure  and  as  copious  as  they  issue 
forth  from  him. 

*A11  fraud  is  hateful;  but  fraud  exercised  upon  the 
people  of  Romulus  is  absolutely  unbearable.  That  quiet 
and  easily  satisfied  people,  whose  existence  you  might 
foiget  except  when  they  testify  their  happiness  by 
their  shouts;  noisy  without  a  thought  of  sedition;  whose 

^  'Arauriai.'  *  '  Degeniatuk* 

^  '  £kt>g»tori  obsoniorum.' 
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only  oare  is  to  shun  poverty  without  amassing  wealth ; 
lowly  in  fortune  but  rich  in  temper — it  is  a  kind  of  pro- 
fanation to  rob  such  people  as  these. 

'  We  therefore  entrust  to  you  the  task  of  distributing 
the  relishes^  to  the  Roman  people  from  this  Indiction. 
Be  true  to  the  citizens,  else  you  will  become  as  an. 
alien  unto  us.  Do  not  be  bribed  into  allowing  any- 
one to  pass  as  a  Latin  who  was  not  bom  in  Latium. 

'These  privileges  belong  to  the  Quirites  alone:  no 
slave  must  be  admitted  to  share  them.  That  man  sins 
against  the  majesty  of  the  Boman  people,  who  defiles  the 
pure  river  of  their  blood  by  thrusting  upon  them  the 
fellowship  of  slaves.' 


12.  Senatob,  Praetorian  Praefect,  to  Anabtasius, 
Cakcellarius  of  Lucania  and  Bruttii. 

*  When  we  were  dining,  according  to  our  wonted  cus-  Pttuia 
tom,  with  the  Sovereign  of  the  State*,  the  conversation  ^^ 
happened  to  turn  upon  the  delicacies  of  various  Pro-  »nd  wine 
vinces,  and  we  praised  the  wines  of  Bruttii  and  the      "* 
cheese  of  the  district  around  Mount  Sila^. 

'  The  cheese,  which  retains  in  its  pores  the  milk  which 
has  been  collected  there,  recalls  by  its  taste  the  fragrant 
herbs  upon  which  the  cattle  have  fed;  by  its  texture 
it  reminds  us  of  the  softness  of  oil,  from  which  it  dif- 
fers in  colour  by  its  snowy  whiteness.  Having  been 
carefully  pressed  into  a  wide  cask  and  hardened  therein, 

'  'Obfoni*.* 

>  <  Cmn  apud  renim  Dominnm  solemni  more  pranderemiu.* 
'  <  Silanum.'  Mount  Sila  is  a  range  of  hilU  in  Calabria  immediately  to 
the  north  of  Squillaoe,  forty  miles  firom  north  to  south,  and  twenty  miles 
from  east  to  west,  and  occupying  the  whole  of  the  projecting  portion  of  the 
south-east  side  of  Italy  between  the  Gulf  of  Squillaoe  and  the  Bay  of 
Taranto.  The  highest  peaks,  which  are  about  5)7oo  feet  high,  are  ooyered 
with  snow  during  half  the  year.  It  is  said  that  from  the  beginning  of 
June  till  £sr  on  into  October,  15,000  head  of  cattle  and  1 50,000  sheep, 
besides  horses  and  mules,  grase  in  these  uplands.  (See  Gsel*Fells :  Unter 
Italien,  p.  721.) 
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it  retams  permanently  the  beautiful  round  shape  which 
has  thus  been  given  to  it^. 

'The  wine^  to  which  Antiquity  gave  the  name  of 
praise,  Palmatiana,  must  be  selected  not  of  a  rough  but 
sweet  kind^  Though  last  [in  geographical  position] 
among  the  wines  of  Bruttii,  it  is  by  general  opinion 
accounted  the  best,  equal  to  that  of  Gaza,  similar  to  tho 
Sabine,  moderately  thick,  strong,  brisk,  of  conspicuous 
whiteness,  distinguished  by  the  fine  aroma,  of  which  a 
pleasant  afber-taste  is  perceived  by  the  drinker^.  It 
constrains  loosened  bowels,  dries  up  moist  wounds,  and 
refreshes  the  weary  breast. 

'Let  it  be  your  care  to  provide  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible a  stock  of  both  these  products  of  our  country, 
and  send  them  in  ships  to  the  Boyal  residence.  For  a 
temporary  supply  we  have  drawn  on  our  own  cellars, 
but  we  look  to  you  to  choose  specimens  of  the  genuine 
quality  for  the  Eong.  We  cannot  be  deceived,  who 
retain  the  true  taste  in  our  patriotic  memory;  and  at 
your  peril  will  you  provide  any  inferior  article  to  that 
which  our  cellars  will  have  supplied  ^' 

Trmadi 
iedbjihe 

"▼«^««  iQ.   An  Edict. 

ofBoen  ^ 

ChmohM     *The  generous  gifts  of  Kings  ought  to  be  respected 

«d  Lu^  by  their  subjects. 

oanift.  '  Long  ago  the  constitutions  of  the  Emperors  enriched 

^  From  the  deicription  of  CaMiodoros,  it  Mema  to  have  been  »  kind  of 
cream  cheese. 

'  '  Non  stipsi  asperum  sed  gratnm  iiiavitate  perqulre.*  The  aame  peonliar 
word,  Hi^9\9^  which  we  had  in  Letter  zii.  4.  What  meaning  are  we  to 
asngn  to  the  word? 

'  <  Magnis  odoriboB  eingalare : — qnod  ita  redolet  ore  ractatnm  at  merito 
illi  a  palma  nomen  videatur  impoaitum.* 

*  '  BaronioB  (Ad  Ann.  591)  quotes  this  letter  of  Gassiodoms  to  explain  an 
alliuion  in  the  life  of  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  who  refused  to  receive  a 
present  of  *  Palmatiana*  from  the  Bishop  of  Messina,  and  insisted  on 
paying  for  it. 
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the  holy  Ghuiches  of  Bruttii  and  Lucania  with  certain 
gifts.  But  since  the  sacrilegious  mind  is  not  afraid  of 
sinning  against  the  Divine  reverence,  the  Canonicarii 
(officers  of  the  Exchequer)  have  robbed  these  ecclesiasti- 
cal positions  of  a  certain  portion  of  their  revenue  in  the 
name  of  the  Numerarii  of  the  Praetorian  Praefect's  staff; 
but  these  latter,  with  righteous  indignation,  declare  that 
they  have  received  no  part  of  the  spoils  thus  impiously 
collected  in  their  name. 

'Thus  have  the  Canonicarii  turned  the  property  of 
the  clergy  into  a  d<mceur  for  the  laity  ^.  Oh,  audacity 
of  man!  what  barriers  can  be  erected  against  thee?  Thou 
mightest  have  hoped  to  escape  human  observation^ 
but  why  commit  crimes  which  the  Divinity  cannot  but 
notice? 

'  Therefore  we  ordain  by  this  edict  that  anyone  who 
shall  hereafter  commit  this  kind  of  fraud  shall  lose  his 
own  private  gains,  and  shall  forfeit  his  place  in  the 
public  service  *. 

'  Let  the  poor  keep  the  gifts  which  God  has  put  it  into 
the  heart  of  Kings  to  bestow  upon  them.  It  is  cruel 
above  all  other  cruelty  to  wish  to  become  rich  by  means 
of  the  scanty  possessions  of  the  mendicant.' 


14.    Senator,  Pbaetobian  Pbaefeot,  to  Anastasius, 
Canoellarius  op  Lucania  and  Bruttii. 

*  The  citizens  of  Rhegium  (so  called  from  the  Greek  Ple^  for 
word  priyiri^L,  to  break,  because  their  island  has  been  ^^ 
broken  off  from  Sicily  by  the  violence  of  the  waves)  "?«**  ^^ 
complain  that  they  are  being  unfairly  harassed  by  thcof  Bhe- 
tax-gatherers.    I,  as  an  eyewitness,  can  confirm  the  truth  fl^™^ 

^  'Faoientet  bdoom  oommodnm  ■ubgUnilam  ol«rioonim.* 
'  '  Kdictftli  prognunnutte  definimus,  at  qui  in  hac  faerit  ulterioi  fraade 
▼ezMtni  et  militU  cMreat  et  oompendiam  propriAe  fiMsaltfttii  amittat.*  The 
laat  oUiiie  is  perluipt  pmposely  vague.    We  should  have  expected  to  hear 
■omething  about  restitution,  but  the  words  will  not  bear  that  meaning. 
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of  their  statement  that  their  territory  does  not  bring 
forth  the  produce  which  is  claimed  at  their  hands. 
It  is  a  rocky  and  mountainous  country,  too  dry  for 
pasture,  though  sufficiently  undulating  for  vineyards; 
bad  for  grain-crops,  though  well  suited  for  olives. 
The  shade  has  to  be  all  provided  by  the  industry  of 
man,  who  has  planted  there  the  tree  of  PaUas  [the 
olive],  which  prospers  in  even  the  driest  soil,  because 
it  sends  its  roots  down  into  the  very  depths  of  the 
earth. 

'  The  com  has  to  be  watered  by  hand,  like  pot-herbs  in 
a  garden.  Tou  seldom  see  the  husbandman  bending 
beneath  his  load  as  he  returns  from  the  threshing-floor. 
A  few  bushels  full  are  all  that  he  can  boast  of,  even  in 
an  abundant  harvest  ^. 

'Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Virgil  [who  speaks  of 
the  bitter  roots  of  the  endive'],  the  fibres  of  endive 
are  here  extremely  sweet,  and  encircled  by  their 
twisting  leaves  are  caked  together  with  a  certain  callous 
tenderness  ^. 

'  In  the  treasures  of  the  deep  that  region  is  certainly 
rich;  for  the  Upper  and  Lower  Sea  meet  there.  The 
exormi8ton\  a  sort  of  king  among  fishes,  with  bristly 
nostrils  and  a  milky  delicacy  of  flavour,  is  found  in  these 
waters.  In  stormy  weather  it  is  tossed  about  on  the  top 
of  the  waves,  and  seems  to  be  too  tired  or  too  indolent  to 


^  I  do  not  undentand  the  following  wntenoeB :  '  In  hortiB  antem  nuti- 
oomm  agmen  habetor  operoiam :  quia  olni  illio  omne  Bapormn  est  nuurin& 
irroratione  reipennm.    Quod  hnmanA  indnttrift  fieri  oonsaevit,  hoe  com 
nntriretur  aocepit.*    Can  they  have  watered  any  herbe  with  salt  water  ! 
'      'Nee  tamen,  haeo  qunm  sint  hominoinque  boumque  labores 
Versando  terram  ezperti,  nihil  improbui  anser, 
Strymoniaeqne  gmes,  et  amaris  intuba  Jibria 
Officiunt.' — Georgia  i.  ii8-iai. 
'  I  must  renounce  the  attempt  to  translate  the  rest  of  the  sentence : 
'  Unde  in  morem  nitri  aliquid  decerptum  firangitur,  dum  a  fecundo  oespite 
segr^atur.'    There  is  an  altematiye  readingi  vitri  for  nUri  ;  but  I  am  stiU 
unable  to  understand  the  author's  meaning. 
*  Al^Mffently  a  kind  of  lamprey.    See  the  fourth  letter  of  this  book. 
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seek  a  refuge  in  the  deeper  water  ^.  No  other  iBsh  can 
be  compared  to  it  in  sweetness  ^. 

'These  are  the  products — I  speak  from  my  own  know- 
ledge— of  the  Rhegian  shore.  Therefore  you  must  not 
seek  to  levy  a  tribute  of  wheat  or  lard  from  the  inha- 
bitants under  the  name  of ''  coemptio." 

'  I  may  add  that  they  are  so  troubled  by  the  constant 
passage  of  travellers  entering  Italy  or  leaving  it,  that  it 
would  have  been  right  to  excuse  tiiem  even  if  those  pro- 
ducts had  been  found  there  in  abundance  \' 


15.  Senatob,  Pbaetorian  Praefeot,  to  Maxihus,  Vib 
Clarissimus,  Cancellabius  of  Lucania  and 
Bbuttii  *. 

'  Scyllacium,  the  first  city  of  Bruttii,  which  Ulysses  the  Vniam 
destroyer  of  Troy  is  believed  to  have  founded,  is  said  ^^th»'i 
to  be  unreasonably  vexed  by  the  exorbitant  demands  i>2'^- 
of  purveyors  ^    These  injuries  grieve  us  all  the  more  §^^ 
on  account  of  our  patriotic  love  for  the  place.  ^'*°** 

'  The  city  of  Scyllacium,  which  is  so  placed  as  to  look 
down  upon  the  Hadriatic  Oulf,  hangs  upon  the  hills 
like  a  cluster  of  grapes:  not  that  it  may  pride  itself 
upon  their  difficult  ascent,  but  that  it  may  voluptuously 
gaze  on  verdant  plains  and  the  blue  back  of  the  sea. 
The  city  beholds  the  rising  sun  from  its  very  cradle, 
when  the  day  that  is  about  to  be  bom  sends  forward 

'  Perluipt  CaMiodoinai  mean*  to  laj  thii  makes  it  mor«  eMj  of  eupUsn^ 
but  he  doei  not  lay  lo. 

'  The  praiaee  of  the  exormiston  are  not  only  foreign  to  the  main  lubjeot 
of  the  letter,  hot  to  a  oertain  extent  weaken  the  writer's  argnment  on  behalf 
of  hii  oountrymen ;  but,  ai  a  good  Brottian,  he  cannot  help  Taunting  the 
prodnote  of  hia  oonntry. 

'  The  passage  to  and  fro  of  trayellen  no  doubt  brought  with  it  bmden- 
some  duties  for  the  inhabitants  in  oonneotion  with  the  Cm^HU  JPublieui, 
It  was  therefore  a  reason  for  mitigating  other  taxes. 

*  This  letter,  being  the  description  bj  Cassiodoros  of  his  native  place,  ii 
translated  entire. 

*  '  Irrationabiliter  didtnr  praesumentiom  nimietate  yexari.* 
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no  heralding  Aurora ;  but  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  rise, 
the  quivering  brightness  displays  its  torch.  It  beholds 
Phoebus  in  his  joy;  it  is  bathed  in  the  brightness  of 
that  luminary,  so  that  it  might  be  thought  to  be  itself 
the  native  land  of  the  sun,  the  claims  of  Rhodes  to  that 
honour  being  outdone. 

'  It  enjoys  a  translucent  fur,  but  withal  so  temperate 
that  its  winters  are  sunny,  and  its  summers  cool ;  and 
life  passes  there  without  sorrow,  since  hostile  seasons 
are  feared  by  none.  Hence,  too,  man  himself  is  here 
freer  of  soul  than  elsewhere,  for  this  temperaieness  of 
the  climate  prevails  in  all  things. 

'  In  sooth,  a  hot  fatherland  makes  its  children  sharp 
and  fickle,  a  cold  one  slow  and  sly ;  it  is  only  a  tem- 
perate climate  which  composes  the  characters  of  men  by 
its  own  moderation.  Hence  was  it  that  the  ancients 
pronounced  Athens  to  be  the  seat  of  sages,  because, 
enriched  with  an  air  of  the  greatest  purity,  it  prepared 
with  glad  liberality  the  ludd  intellects  of  its  sons  for 
the  contemplative  part  of  life.  Assuredly  for  the  body- 
to  imbibe  muddy  waters  is  a  different  thing  from  suck- 
ing in  the  transparency  of  a  sweet  fountain.  Even  so 
the  vigour  of  the  mind  is  repressed  when  it  is  clogged 
by  a  heavy  atmosphere.  Nature  herself  hath  made  us 
subject  to  these  influences.  Clouds  make  us  feel  sad ; 
and  again  a  bright  sky  fills  us  with  joy,  because  the 
heavenly  substance  of  the  soul  delights  in  everything 
that  is  unstained  and  pure. 

*  Scyllacium  has  also  an  abundant  share  of  the  deli- 
cacies of  the  sea,  possessing  near  it  those  gates  of  Nep- 
tune which  we  ourselves  constructed.  At  the  foot  of 
the  Moscian  Mount  we  hollowed  out  the  bowels  of  the 
rock,  and  tastefully^  introduced  therein  the  eddying 
waves  of  Nereus.  Here  a  troop  of  fishes,  sporting  in 
free  captivity,  refi'eshes  all  minds  with  delight,  and 
charms  all  eyes  with  admiration.    They  run  greedily  to 

^  'Deoenter.* 
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the  hand  of  man,  and  before  they  become  hiB  food  seek 
daintieB  from  him.  Man  feeds  his  own  dainty  morsels, 
and  while  he  has  that  which  can  biing  them  into  his 
power,  it  often  happens  that  being  abready  replete  he 
lets  them  all  go  again. 

'The  spectacle  moreover  of  men  engaged  in  honourable 
labour  is  not  denied  to  those  who  are  sitting  tranquiUy 
in  the  city.  Plenteous  vineyards  are  beheld  in  abun- 
dance. ThQ  fruitful  toil  of  the  thi*eshing-floor  is  seen. 
The  face  of  the  green  olive  is  disclosed.  No  one  need 
sigh  for  the  pleasures  of  the  country,  when  it  is  given 
him  to  see  them  all  from  the  town. 

'And  inasmuch  as  it  has  now  no  walls,  you  believe 
Scylladum  to  be  a  rural  city,  though  you  might  judge 
it  to  be  an  urban  villa;  and  thus  placed  between  the 
two  worlds  of  town  and  country,  it  is  lavishly  praised 
by  both. 

'This  place  wayfarers  desire  frequently  to  visit,  and 
as  they  object  to  the  toil  of  walking,  the  citizens,  called 
upon  to  provide  them  with  post-horses,  and  rations  for 
their  servants,  have  to  pay  heavily  in  purse  for  the 
pleasantness  of  their  city.  Therefore  to  prevent  this, 
for  the  future  we  decide  that  all  changes  for  providing 
post-horses  and  rations  shall  be  debited  to  the  public 
account.  We  cut  up,  root  and  branch,  the  system  of 
paying  Pvlveraiica^  to  the  Judge;  and  we  decide, 
according  to  ancient  custom,  that  rations  for  three 
days  only  shall  be  given  on  their  arrival  to  the  great 
Dignitaries  of  the  State,  and  that  any  more  prolonged 
delay  in  their  locomotion  be  provided  for  by  them- 
selves. 

*  To  relieve  your  city  of  its  heaviest  burdens  will  be, 
according  to  our  injunctions,  an  act  of  judicial  impartial- 
ity, not  of  laxity.  Live,  by  God's  help,  a  mirror  of  the 
justice  of  the  age,  delighting  in  the  security  of  alL 
Some  people  call  the  Isles  of  the  Atlantic  '  Fortunate:'  I 

^  Duit-monej. 
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would  rather  give  that  name  to  the  place  where  jou 
do  now  dwelL' 


i6.  Sekatob,  Praetobian  Praepect,  to  a  Revekue 
Officeb^ 

[This  intereBting  letter  is  one  of  the  few  written  by 
Cassiodorus  as  Praetorian  Praefect  which  we  can  date 
with  certainty.  It  is  written  apparently  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  first  Indiction,  Le.  Sept.  i,  537.  Witigis 
and  the  Goths  have  been  for  nearly  six  months  besieg- 
ing Borne,  and  are  beginning  to  be  discouraged  as  to 
its  capture.  Cassiodorus  is  probably  at  Bavenna,  direct- 
ing the  machine  of  government  from  that  capital] 
^•yjjeat  'Time,  which  adapts  itself  incessantly  to  the  course 
nutio.  of  human  affairs,  and  reconciles  us  even  to  adversity  ^, 
has  brought  round  again  the  period  for  collecting  the 
Trina  lUatio  from  the  taxpayer:  Let  the  peasant  (pos- 
ae88or)  pay  in  your  Diocese,  for  this  first  Indiction,  his 
instalment  of  Uie  tax  freely,  not  being  urged  too  soon 
nor  allowed  to  postpone  it  too  late,  so  that  he  may 
plead  that  he  has  been  let  off  from  payment^.  Let  none 
exceed  the  fair  weight,  but  let  him  use  a  just  pound : 
if  once  the  true  weight  is  allowed  to  be  exceeded,  there 
is  no  limit  to  extortion^. 

'Let  a  faithful  account  of  the  expenses  of  collection 
be  rendei-ed  every  four  months  to  our  office*,  that,  all 
error  and  obscurity  being  removed,  truth  may  be  manifest 
in  the  public  accounts. 

'  That  you  may,  with  God's  help,  be  the  better  able 
to  fulfil  our  instructions,  I  have  ordered  A  and  B,  ser- 

^  'Ganoniouio.' 

s  <  Dum  re8  nobSf  etiam  mipena  captaU  semper  opmione  oondliat.* 
Appwently  a  veiled  allmnon  to  the  diiMten  of  the  Goths. 
'  <  Neo  iterum  remissione  lentat&  quisqnAm  se  dicat  esse  prMieritiixxi.* 

*  This  mention  of  the  just  weight  of  ooune  suits  »  tax  paid  in  kind,  not 
in  money. 

*  <  Expensarum  qnoqae  fidelem  notitiam  per  qoatemos  menses  ad  scrinia 
nostra  solemniter  destinabis.* 
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vania  of  our  tribunal,  who  are  mindful  of  their  own 
past  reBponsibilities,  to  assist  you  and  your  staffs.  Be- 
ware therefore,  lest  you  incur  the  blame  of  corruptly 
discharging  the  taxpayer,  or  of  sluggish  idleness  in  the 
discharge  of  your  duties,  in  which  case  your  own  fortunes 
will  suffer  from  your  neglect.' 

17.    Senatob,  Pbaetorian  Praefect,  to  John, 

SiLIQUATARIUS  *  OF  KaVENNA. 

*  In  times  of  peace,  by  contact  with  foreigners  who  Defence 
swarm  in  our  cities,  we  learn  what  will  be  our  best^j^ 
defence  in  war.  Who  can  tell  with  what  nation  we 
may  be  next  at  war )  Therefore,  to  be  on  the  safe  side, 
make  such  preparations  as  our  future  enemies,  whosoever 
they  may  be,  will  dislike  to  hear  of.  Accordingly  you 
are  to  order  the  peasants  to  dig  a  series  of  pits  with 
wide  mouths  near  the  mountains  of  Caprarius  and  the 
parts  round  about  the  walls  ^;  and  let  such  a  chasm 
yawn  there  that  there  shall  be  no  possibility  of  entrance 
that  way. 

'  If  strangers  want  to  enter  the  city,  why  do  they  not 
enter  it  in  the  right  way — by  the  gates — ^instead  of  going 
skulking  about  these  bye-paths)  Henceforth,  anyone 
trying  to  take  any  such  short  cut  to  our  city  will 
probably  find  that  he  loses  his  life  in  consequence  ^' 


18.  Senator,  Praetorian  Praefect,  to  Constantian,  j^^^j. 
ViR  Experientisbimus.  ^.^•- 

'Great  b  the   reward  of  those   who   serve  Kings  Way. 

1  <  niom  atqne  illnm  sedii  notine  milites,  tibi  officioqne  tao  pericnlonim 
■aorom  monorei  pnedpimns  imminere.' 

'  CoUector  of  the  Siliqnationm,  or  tax  of  one  twenty-fourth  on  B«Iet. 
Seeii.  3o,iii.  25,  St.  19. 

*  No  doubt  the  walls  of  Ravenna.  I  cannot  identify  the  Mom  Caprarini. 
The  name  Caprera  it  a  oommon  one  in  Italy. 

«  One  may  oonjeotnre  that  thii  letter  was  written  in  535,  when  war 
with  the  Empire  was  imminent,  bat  before  it  was  aetnally  declared. 
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efficiently;  as  severe  is  the  punishment  of  those  who 
neglect  their  duties  towards  them. 

'How  delightful  is  it  to  journey  without  obstacles 
over  a  well-made  road^,  to  pass  doubtful  places  with- 
out fear,  to  ascend  mountainous  steeps  by  a  gentle 
incline,  to  have  no  fear  of  the  planking  of  a  bridge 
when  one  crosses  it^,  and  in  short  to  accomplish  one's 
journey  so  that  everything  happens  to  one's  liking  I 

*  This  is  the  pleasure  which  you  can  now  prepare  for 
your  Sovereign.  Therefore,  as  the  Flaminian  Way  is 
furrowed  by  the  action  of  torrents,  join  the  yawning 
chasms  by  tiie  broadest  of  bridges ;  clear  away  the  rough 
woods  which  choke  the  sides  of  the  highway;  procure 
the  stipulated  number  of  post-horses,  and  see  that  they 
have  all  the  points  which  are  required  in  a  good  steed ; 
collect  the  designated  quantities  of  provisions  without 
plundering  the  peasants.  A  failure  in  any  one  of  these 
particulars  will  ruin  your  whole  service. 
Snpplyof  'Collect,  too,  with  the  utmost  diligence  the  spices 
teSf^^^^  are  needed  for  the  Eong's  table.  What  avails 
King*!  it  to  have  satisfied  the  army,  if  the  King's  own  board 
lack  proper  care.  Let  all  the  Provincials  attend  to 
your  admonitions:  let  the  cities  furnish  the  stores  set 
forth  in  the  accompanying  letters.  Then,  when  they 
have  put  the  Sovereign  in  a  good  humour,  they  may  ask 
him  for  benefits  to  some  purpose. 

'  Think  of  me  as  present  and  as  judging  of  all  your 
deeds.  I  shall  have  to  bear  the  blame  of  your  failures 
at  Court;  so  act  rather  as  to  set  my  mind  at  rest,  to 
cover  me  and  yourselves  with  glory,  and  to  entitle 
me  to  receive  on  your  behalf  the  thanks  of  the  whole 
army.' 

[This  letter  was  probably  written  in  the  autumn  of 
535,  when  Theodahad  was  preparing  to  march  to  Borne. 

^  'Videre  judicia  diligeniU.'     I  leave  thii  danfle  untmulated;  ma  I 
cannot  nndentand  it. 
'  <  In  pontibufl  oontralnain  non  tremere.' 
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The  mention  of  the  delicacies  for  the  royal  table  sug- 
gests that  that  King,  in  addition  to  the  other  excellencies 
of  his  character,  was  probably  an  epicure.] 


19.    Senatob,  Praetobian  Praefeot,  to  Maximus, 

ViOABIUS  OF  THE  CiTY  OF  ROME. 

'As  all  great  events  in  Nature  have  their  heralding  Bridge 
signs,  so  is  the  approaching  visit  of  the  King  announced  ^km  Ui« 
to  you  even  by  the  concourse  of  wayfiEurers  to  your  City.  Tibet 
We,  however,  have  to  order  you  to  clothe  the  waves 
of  Tiber  with  a  bridge  [of  boats].     The  boat,  thus  used, 
is  no  longer  moved  by  slowly  hauled  ropes,  as   it  is 
wont  to  be.    Fixed  itself,  it  affords  a  means  of  transit 
to  others.    The  joining  of  its  planks  gives  the  desired 
appearance  of  solidity ;  all  the  terror  of  the  waves  is 
removed  by  its  likeness  to  the  land,  and  the  traveller 
passing  over  it  unharmed  only  wishes  that  the  bridge 
were  longer. 

*  Let  a  safe  bulwark  of  lattice-work  shield  the  bridge 
on  the  right  side  and  on  the  left.  See  that  you  give  no 
cause  for  misadventure  of  any  kind.  Tou  have  a  noble 
opportunity  of  distinguishing  yourself  in  the  presence  of 
so  many  Senators  and  of  the  King  himself,  the  rewarder 
of  every  well-done  work.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  do 
it  badly  and  put  him  out  of  humour,  woe  be  unto  you  I 

'We  send  A  6,  a  servant  of  our  Praefecture ^,  to 
assist  you  and  your  staff  and  bring  us  report  of  the 
accomplishment  of  the  work;  for  so  heavy  is  our  re- 
sponsibility in  this  matter  that  we  dare  not  leave  any- 
thing to  chance.' 

['Die  King  whose  advent  to  Rome  is  here  announced 
may  be  Witigis,  after  his  election  in  the  plains  of  Regeta 
(August,  536).  But  the  fact  that  he  is  apparently 
approaching  Rome  by  the  northern  bank  of  the  Tiber, 

^  '  Ulnm  sedii  noitrae  mllitem.* 
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coupled  with  the  directions  in  the  preceding  letter  for 
the  repair  of  the  Flaminian  Way,  makes  it  more  pro- 
bable that  some  visit  of  Theodahad  (probably  in  the 
year  535),  when  he  would  come  from  Ravenna  to  Rome, 
is  here  in  prospect.] 

20.  Senator,  Praetobian  Praefect,  to  Thomas  and 
Peter,  Viri  Clarissimi  and  Arcarii. 
Sacred  *  You  will  remember,  most  &ithful  Sirs,  that  when  the 
J^Q^  holy  Agapetus,  Pope  of  the  City  of  Rome,  was  sent  as 
ngedbj  ambassador  to  the  Sovereign  of  the  East^,  he  received 
A^!!^n«  so  many  pounds  of  gold  from  you  for  the  expenses  of  the 
*^^J*  journey,  for  which  he  gave  his  bond  *  and  deposited  some 
to  the  of  the  Church  plate  as  security  ^  The  provident  ruler 
ofth^^  thus  lent  him  money  in  his  necessity,  and  now,  fax  more 
PiHP«l  gloriously,  returns  as  a  free  gift  those  pledges  which  the 
Pope  might  well  have  thanked  him  for  taking. 

'  Therefore,  in  obedience  to  these  instructions  of  ours, 
and  fortified  by  the  RoyaJ  order,  do  you  return  without 
any  delay  to  the  stewards*  of  the  holy  Apostle  Peter 
the  vessels  of  the  saints  together  with  the  written  obli- 
gation, that  these  tibings  may  be  felt  to  be  profitably 
restored  and  speedily  granted,  that  the  longed-for  means 
of  performing  their  world-famous  ministrations  may 
be  replaced  in  the  hands  of  the  Levites.  Let  that  be 
given  back  which  was  their  own,  since  that  is  justly 
received  back  by  way  of  largesse  which  the  Priest  had 
legally  mortgaged. 

'  Herein  is  the  great  example  of  King  Alaric  surpassed. 
He,  when  glutted  with  the  spoU  of  Rome,  having  received 
the  vessels  of  the  Apostle  Peter  from  his  men,  when  he 

^  He  wu  lent  by  Theodahad ;  entered  Constantinople  Fefanzary  ao,  536, 
and  died  there  aiit  April  of  the  same  year. 

■  *  Facto  pictacio.* 

'  '  Vasa  sanctonun.*  One  would  think  this  mnst  refer  to  the  veMeli  used 
in  oelefarating  mass ;  but  I  do  not  quite  see  how  the  meaning  is  to  be  got 
out  of  the  words. 

*  'ActoribuB.* 
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heard  the  story  of  their  seizure,  ordered  them  to  be 
carried  back  across  the  sacred  threshold,  that  so  the 
remembrance  of  the  cupidity  of  their  capture  might  be 
effaced  by  the  generosity  of  their  restoration. 

'But  our  King,  with  religious  purpose,  has  restored 
the  vessels  which  had  become  his  own  by  the  law  of 
mortgage.  In  recompense  for  such  deeds  frequent  prayer 
ought  to  ascend,  and  Heaven  will  surely  gladly  grant 
the  required  return  for  such  good  actions  ^.' 

[There  are  in  this  letter  several  extremely  obscure 
sentences  as  to  the  generosity  of  Theodahad.  As  the 
Papal  journey  was  undertaken  by  Theodahad's  orders, 
it  was  a  piece  of  meanness,  quite  in  keeping  with  that 
King's  character,  to  treat  the  advance  of  money  for  the 
journey  as  a  loan,  and  to  insist  on  a  bond  and  the 
deposit  of  the  Church  plate  as  a  security  for  repayment. 
Cassiodorus  evidently  feels  this ;  and  very  probably  the 
restoration  of  the  vessels  and  the  quittance  of  the  debt 
had  been  insisted  on  by  him.  But  the  more  he  despises, 
his  master's  shabbiness,  the  more  he  struggles  through 
a  maze  of  almost  nonsensical  sentences,  to  prove  that 
he  has  committed  some  very  glorious  action  in  lending 
the  money  and  then  forgiving  the  debt.] 

a  I.    Senatob,  Pbaetorian  Praefect,  to  Deusdedit,  a 
Scribe  of  Ravenna. 

*  The  Scribe's  office  is  the  great  safeguard  of  the  rights  DatiM  of 
of  all  men.    The  evidence  of  ownership  may  be  destroyed  *  S*«*^' 
by  fire  or  purloined  by  dishonest  men,  but  the  State  by 
making  use  of  the  Scribe's  labours  is  able  to  make  good 
the  loss  so  sustained.    The  Scribe  is  more  diligent  in 
other  men's  business  than  they  are  in  their  owil    His 

^  Baronios  not  unfairly  argnes  thai  if  the  Roman  See  was  bo  poor  that 
the  Church  plate  had  to  be  pawned  to  provide  for  the  Pope*B  journey  to 
Constantinople,  the  wealth  of  the  Pope  cannot  have  largely  oontribated  to 
that  great^  increase  of  hii  influence  which  marked  the  early  yean  of  the 
Sixth  Century. 
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muniment-chest  is  the  refiige  of  all  the  oppiessed,  and 
the  repository  of  the  fortunes  of  aU  men^. 

'  In  testimony  of  your  past  integrity,  and  in  the  hope 
that  no  change  will  mar  this  fair  picture,  we  appoint 
you  to  this  honourable  office.  Remember  that  ancient 
Truth  is  committed  to  your  keeping,  and  that  it  often 
really  rests  with  you,  rather  than  with  the  Judge,  to 
decide  the  disputes  of  litigants.  When  your  indisputable 
testimony  is  given,  and  when  the  ancient  voice  of  char- 
ters proceeds  from  your  aanctvmi,  Advocates  receive  it 
with  reverence,  and  suitors,  even  evil-intentioned  men, 
are  constrained  into  obedience. 

<  Banish,  therefore,  all  thoughts  of  venality  from  your 
mind.  The  worst  moth  that  gets  into  papers  and  de- 
stroys them  is  the  gold  of  the  dishonest  litigant,  who 
bribes  the  Scribes  to  make  away  with  evidence  which 
he  knows  to  be  hostile.  Thus,  then,  be  ready  always  to 
produce  to  suitors  genuine  old  documents ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  transcribe  only,  do  not  compose  ancient 
proceedings'.  Let  the  copy  correspond  to  the  original 
as  the  wax  to  the  signet-ring,  that  as  the  face  is  the 
index  of  the  emotions^  so  your  houdwriting  may  not  err 
from  the  authentic  original  in  anything. 

*  K  a  claimant  succeed  in  enticing  you  even  once  from 
the  paths  of  honesty,  vainly  will  you  ia  any  subsequent 
case  seek  to  obtain  his  credence  for  any  document  that 
you  may  produce ;  for  he  will  always  believe  that  the 
trick  which  has  been  played  once  may  be  played  again. 
Keep  to  the  line  of  justice,  and  even  his  angry  exclama- 
tions at  the  impossibility  of  inducing  you  to  deviate 
therefrom,  will  be  your  highest  testimonial.  Tour  whole 
career  is  public,  and  the  favour  or  disgrace  which  awaits 
you  must  be  public  also.' 

1  <  Armariom  ipuiui  forttma  cnnctomm  est.* 

'  ^Tranfllator  esto,  non  oonditor  antiqaomm  gestomm.' 

'  Compare  GassiodoniB*  treatiBe  De   Animifc,  chapten  z.  and  xi.,  in 

which  he  enumerates  the  Tarioni  points  in  which  the  &oeB  of  good  men 

and  bad  men  differ  from  one  another. 
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%%,  Senator,  Praetorian  Praefect,  to  the  Pro- 
vincials OF  ISTRIA. 

[This  letter  was  written  Sept.  i,  537,  probably  in 
consequence  of  the  scarcity  which  the  operations  of 
Belisarius  were  ahready  causing  at  Ravenna.  Appa- 
rently the  whole  taxes  levied  from  a  Province  at  an 
Indiction  were  divided  into  two  heads:  so  much  for 
the  central  authority,  and  so  much  for  the  Province. 
Cassiodorus  in  this  and  the  following  letter  says  in 
effect :  '  All  the  State's  share  of  the  taxes  we  will  take 
not  in  money,  but  in  your  staple  products,  com,  wine, 
and  oil.  The  rest  goes  as  usual  to  the  Province;  but 
owing  to  the  scarcity  at  Bavenna  we  shall  be  glad  to 
buy  all  that  can  be  spared  either  by  the  authorities 
of  the  Province  or  by  individuals,  whether  faxmers  or 
merchants.'] 

*The  true  way  to  prevent  the  requirements  of  the 
pubUc  revenue  from  becoming  oppressive,  is  to  order, 
each  Province  to  supply  those  products  in  which  it  is 
naturaUy  most  fertile. 

*  Now  I  have  learned  by  conversation  with  travellers  Beqni- 
that  the  Province  of  Istria  is  this  year  especially  blessed  ^Jj^p^o- 
in  three  of  its  crops — ^wine,  oil,  and  com.     Therefore  ▼»»?  of 
let  her  give  of  these  products  the  equivalent  of  .  .  . 
solidi,  which  are  due  from  you  in  payment  of  tribute 
for  this  first  Indiction  ^ :  while  the  remainder  we  leave 
to  that  loyal  Province  for  her  own  regular  expenses. 
But  since  we  require  a  larger  quantity  of  the  above- 
mentioned  products,   we   send   .    .    .   solidi  from  our 
state  chest,  for  the  purchase  of  them,  that  these  neces- 
saries may  be  collected  for  us  with  as  little  delay  a^ 
possible.     Often  when  you  are   desirous  to  sell  you 
cannot  find  a  purchaser,  and  suffer  loss   accordingly. 
How  much  better  is  it  to  obey  the  requirements  of 

^  The  first  Indiotion  wu  from  September  i,  537,  to  September  i,  538. 

Ll 
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your  Lords  than  to  supply  foreigners;  and  to  pay 
your  debts  in  the  fruits  of  the  soil,  rather  than  to 
wait  on  the  caprices  of  a  buyer  I 

*We  will  ourselves  out  of  our  love  of  justice  state 
a  fact  of  which  you  might  otherwise  remind  us,  that 
we  can  afford  to  be  liberal  in  price  because  we  are 
not  burdened  by  the  payment  of  freights  [on  account 
of  your  nearness  to  the  seat  of  government].  For 
what  Campania  is  to  Rome,  Istria  is  to  Ravenna — a 
fruitful  Province  abounding  in  com,  wine,  and  oil ;  so 
to  speak,  the  cupboard  of  the  capital  I  might  carry 
the  compariBon  further,  and  say  that  Istria  can  show 
her  own  Baiae  in  the  lagunes  with  which  her  shores 
are  indented  \  her  own  Avemi  in  the  pools  abounding 
in  oysters  and  fish.  The  palaces,  strung  like  pearls 
along  the  shores  of  Istria,  show  how  highly  our 
ancestors  appreciated  its  delights  K  The  beautiful  chain 
of  islands  with  which  it  is  begirt,  shelter  the  sailor 
from  danger  and  enrich  the  cultivator.  The  residence 
of  the  Court  in  this  district  delights  the  nobles  and 
enriches  the  lower  orders;  and  it  may  be  said  that 
all  its  products  find  their  way  to  the  Royal  city.  Now 
let  the  loyal  Province,  whidi  has  often  tendered  her 
services  when  they  were  less  required,  send  forward 
her  stores  freely. 

'  To  guard  against  any  misunderstanding  of  our  orders, 
we  send  Laurentius,  a  man  of  great  experience,  whose 
instructions  are  contained  in  the  annexed  letter. 

*We  will  publish  a  tariff  of  moderate  prices  when 
we  next  address  you,  and  when  we  have  ascertained 
what  is  the  yield  of  the  present  crops ;  for  we  should 
be  deciding  quite  at  random  before  we  have  received 
that  information.' 

^  Here  follows  this  ■entence :  *  Haec  loca  garismatia  plnra  nufrimit.' 
Gbrum  leemB  to  have  been  a  lanoe  aomeihiiig  like  our  anchovy-mice. 
Garimaatiam  ii  evidently  a  gamm-eupplying  place. 

'  We  have  a  epecial  allnaion  in  Martial  (iv.  25)  to  the  villas  of  Alti- 
nnm,  and  he  too  oomparet  them  to  those  of  Baiae. 
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23.  Senatob,  Pbaetobian  Praefect,  to  Laubentius, 

ViB  ExPEBIENTISfllMUS^. 

'Anyone  can  dischaxge  the  duties  of  the  Commis- llienme 
saxiat  in  a  time  of  abundance.  It  is  a  mark  of  our  ^  ^ 
high  appreciation  of  your  experience  and  efficiency, 
that  we  selects  you  for  this  service  in  a  time  of  scarcity. 
We  therefore  direct  you  to  repair  to  the  Province  of 
Istria,  there  to  collect  stores  of  wine,  oil,  and  com, 
equivalent  to  .  .  .  solidi,  due  from  the  Province  for 
luid-tax^,  and  with  .  .  .  solid!  which  you  have  received 
fix)m  our  Treasurer  to  buy  these  products  either  from  the 
merchants  or  fix>m  the  peasants  directly,  according  to 
the  information  prepared  for  you  by  the  Cashiers  ^ 
Raise  your  spirits  for  this  duty,  and  discharge  it  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  your  past  reputation.  Make  to  us  a 
faithful  report  of  the  yield  of  the  coming  harvest,  under 
these  three  heads  ^  that  we  may  fix  a  tariff  of  prices 
which  shall  be  neither  burdensome  to  the  Provincials  nor 
injurious  to  the  public  service.' 

24.  Senatob,  Pbaetobian  Pbaefbct,  to  the  Tbibunes 

OF  THE  MaBITIMB  POPULATION*.  Knthia- 

*  We  have  previously  given  orders  that  Istria  should  ^^^ 
send  wine  and  oil,  of  which  there  are  abundant  crops  Venioe. 

^  Eyidently  'the  annexed  letter*  referred  to  in  No.  a  a. 

*  'Ut  in  tot  lolidos  yini,  olei,  vel  tritici  spedes  de  tribntario  aolido 
debeas  procnrare.* 

'  'Sient  te  a  Numerariifl  inatnudt  porxeeta  Notitia.'  Note  this  uie  of 
tlie  word  'Notitia,*  as  iUustrating  the  title  of  the  oeleh»ted  document 
bearing  that  name. 

*  Com,  wine,  and  oQ. 

«  Written  shortly  after  Sept.  i,  537.  This  is  the  oelebrated  letter  to 
which  Venetian  historianB  point  as  evidence  of  the  existence  of  their  dty 
(or  at  least  of  the  gronp  of  settlements  out  of  which  their  city  sprang)  in 
the  ffizth  Gentniy.  We  may  set  side  by  side  with  it  the  words  of  the 
Anonymous  Geographer  of  Ravenna  (in  Ihe  Seventh  Century),  'In  patria 
Tero  Yenetiae  sunt  aliquantae  insulae,  quae  hominibus  habitaatur/ 

The  address,  TrilmmU  MariHmorum,  looks  as  if  there  were  something 
like  a  municipal  government  established  in  these  islands.      IVibnnus  was 
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this  year,  to  the  Royal  residence  at  Rayenna.  Do  you, 
who  possess  numerous  ships  on  the  borders  of  the  Pro- 
vince, show  the  same  devotion  in  forwarding  the  stores 
which  they  do  in  supplying  them. 

'Be  therefore  active  in  fulfilling  this  commission  in 
your  own  neighbourhood,  you  who  often  cross  boundless 
distances.  It  may  be  said  that  [in  visiting  Ravenna] 
you  are  going  through  your  own  guest-chambers,  you 
who  in  your  voyages  traverse  your  own  home  ^.  This  is 
also  added  to  your  other  advantages,  that  to  you  another 
route  is  open,  marked  by  perpetual  safety  and  tranquillity. 
For  when  by  raging  winds  the  sea  is  closed,  a  way  is 
opened  to  you  through  the  most  charming  river  scenery^. 
Tour  keels  fear  no  rough  blasts ;  they  touch  the  earth 
with  the  greatest  pleasure,  and  cannot  perish  however 
frequently  they  may  come  in  contact  with  it.  Beholders 
from  a  distance,  not  seeing  the  channel  of  the  stream, 
might  fancy  them  moving  through  the  meadows.  Cables 
have  been  used  to  keep  them  at  rest:  now  drawn  by 
ropes  they  move,  and  by  a  changed  order  of  things  men 
help  their  ships  with  their  feet.  They  draw  their  drawers 
without  labour,  and  instead  of  the  capricious  favour  of 
sails  they  use  the  more  satisfactory  steps  of  the  sailor. 

'  It  is  a  pleasure  to  recall  the  situation  of  your  dwell- 
ings as  I  myself  have  seen  them.  Venetia  the  praise- 
worthy*, formerly  full  of  the  dwellings  of  the  nobility, 

at  thii  time  generallj,  but  not  ezolunvely,  a  military  tiUe.  Compare  the 
Tribtmiu  Fori  Suarii  and  Tribunus  Rerom  Nitentimn  of  the  Notitia  (God- 
dens  iv.  lo  and  iv.  17).  But  there  can  be  no  donbt^  from  the  tone  of  this 
letter,  that  the  islanders  were  subjeots  of  the  Ostrogothio  Eling. 

^  An  obscnre  sentence :  'Per  hospitia  quodammodo  vestra  discnrritiB  qui 
per  patriam  navigatis.'  The  idea  seems  to  be :  '  Yon  have  to  sail  abont 
from  one  room  to  another  of  your  own  house,  and  therefore  Bavenna  will 
seem  like  a  neighbouring  inn.' 

*  The  next  four  sentences  describe  the  movement  of  the  ahipe  when 
towed  along  the  channels  of  the  streams  (Brenta,  Piave,  Tagliamento,  &c.) 
the  deposits  from  which  have  made  the  lagunes. 

'  '  Venetiae  praedioabilee.*  An  allusion,  no  doubt,  as  other  commentators 
have  suggested,  to  the  reputed  derivation  of  Venetia  from  Afrcro^,  'the 
UudaUe.' 
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touches  on  the  south  Ravenna  and  the  Po,  while  on  the 
east  it  enjoys  the  delightsomeness  of  the  Ionian  shore, 
where  the  alternating  tide  now  discovers  and  now  con- 
ceals the  face  of  the  fields  by  the  ebb  and  flow  of  its 
inundation.  Here  after  the  manner  of  water-fowl  have 
you  fixed  your  home.  He  who  was  just  now  on  the 
mainland  finds  himself  on  an  island,  so  that  you  might 
fancy  yourself  in  the  Cyclades  ^,  from  the  sudden  alter- 
ations in  the  appearance  of  the  shore. 

'Like  them^  there  are  seen  amid  the  wide  expanse  of 
the  waters  your  scattered  homes,  not  the  product  of 
Nature,  but  cemented  by  the  care  of  man  into  a  firm 
foundation  ^.  For  by  a  twisted  and  knotted  osier-work 
the  earth  there  collected  is  turned  into  a  solid  mass,  and 
you  oppose  without  fear  to  the  waves  of  the  sea  so  fragile 
a  bulwark,  since  forsooth  the  mass  of  waters  is  unable  to 
sweep  away  the  shallow  shore,  the  deficiency  in  depth 
depriving  the  waves  of  the  necessary  power. 

'The  inhabitants  have  one  notion  of  plenty,  that  of 
gorging  themselves  with  fish.  Poverty  therefore  may  as- 
sociate itself  with  wealth  on  equal  terms.  One  kind  of 
food  refreshes  all ;  the  same  sort  of  dwelling  shelters  all ; 
no  one  can  envy  his  neighbour's  home ;  and  living  in  this 
moderate  style  they  escape  that  vice  [of  envy]  to  which 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  is  liable. 

'Your  whole  attention  is  concentrated  on  your  salt- 
works. Instead  of  driving  the  plough  or  wielding  the 
sickle,  you  roll  your  cylinders.  Thence  arises  your  whole 
crop,  when  you  find  in  them  that  product  which  you 
have  not  manufactured  ^     There  it  may  be  said  is  your 

^  Alluding  probably  to  the  story  of  the  flostiiig  ialand  of  Beloe. 

*  <  Earmn  sinulitndine.*  Does  Casnodonu  mean  '  like  the  water-fowl/ 
or'liketheCycladeef 

'  The  reading  of  NiveUins  (followed  by  Migne),  '  Domicilia  videntor 
■parsa,  qnae  Natnra  non  protolit  aed  hominum  oora  fundavit^*  aeema 
to  give  a  better  Mnse  than  Uiat  of  Garet*  who  omits  the  'non.' 

*  '  Inde  YobiB  fructos  omnis  enascitiir,  qnando  in  ipsls,  et  qoae  non  fiMatis 
poeiideiifl.* 
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subsisteiice-money  coined^.  Of  this  Art  of  yoQiB  every 
wave  is  a  bondservant.  In  the  quest  for  gold  a  man 
may  be  lukewarm :  bnt  salt  every  one  desires  to  find ; 
and  deservedly  so,  since  to  it  every  kind  of  meat  owes 
its  savour. 

'  Therefore  let  yonr  ships,  which  yon  have  tethered,  like 
so  many  beasts  of  burden,  to  yonr  walls,  be  repaired  with 
diligent  care :  so  that  when  the  most  experienced  Laa- 
rentins  attempts  to  bring  yon  his  instmctions,  yon  may 
hasten  forth  to  greet  him.  Do  not  by  any  hindrance  on 
your  part  delay  the  necessary  purchases  which  he  has  to 
make ;  since  you,  on  account  of  the  character  of  your 
winds,  are  able  to  choose  the  shortest  sea-track'.* 


a5.  Senatob,  Praetobian  Pbaefect,  to  his  Deputy  ^ 
Ambbosius,  an  Illustbis. 

[This  letter  appears  to  have  been  written  in  the  early 
autumn  of  538,  about  a  year  after  the  three  last  letters, 
and  also  afker  Letters  27  and  28,  which  precede  it  in  order 
of  date,  though  they  follow  it  in  this  collection.  For  an 
account  of  the  terrible  famine  in  Italy,  the  beginning  of 
which  is  here  described,  see  Procopius,  De  Bello  Gk>tthioo 
ii.  20.] 
Famine  '  Since  the  world  is  not  governed  by  chance,  but  by  a 
m  Italy,  jjiyjjie  Ruler  who  does  not  change  His  purposes  at 
random,  men  are  alarmed,  and  naturally  alarmed,  at  the 
extraordinary  signs  in  the  heavens,  and  ask  with  anxious 
hearts  what  events  these  may  portend.  The  Sun,  first  of 
stars,  seems  to  have  lost  his  wonted  light,  and  appears  of 
a  bluish  colour.    We  marvel  to  see  no  shadows  of  our 

^  '  Moneta  illie  quodammodo  percatitnr  YictualiB.*  S<mi6  have  Ba{^>osed 
that  these  words  point  to  a  cuirency  in  salt ;  but  I  think  they  are  only  a 
Gaanodorian  way  of  saying  '  By  this  craft  ye  have  your  wealth.* 

'  This  is  the  only  tranalation  I  can  suggest  of  'qnateniu  expensaa  ne- 
oessarias  nulla  difficnltate  tardetis,  qui  pro  qoalitate  aeris  compendium 
▼obia  eligere  poieatis  itineris.' 

i  vices.*    See  note  on  zL  4. 
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bodies  at  noon,  to  feel  the  mighty  vigour  of  his  heat 
wasted  into  feebleness,  and  the  phenomena  which  accom« 
pany  a  transitory  eclipse  prolonged  through  a  whole 
year. 

'  The  Moon  too,  even  when  her  orb  is  full,  is  empty  of  her 
natural  splendour.  Strange  has  been  the  course  of  the 
year  thus  far.  We  have  had  a  winter  without  storms, 
a  spring  without  mildness,  and  a  summer  without 
heat.  Whence  can  we  look  for  harvest,  since  the  months 
which  should  have  been  maturing  the  com  have  been 
chilled  by  Boreas  ?  How  can  the  blade  open  if  rain,  the 
mother  of  all  fertility,  is  denied  to  it  ?  These  two  influ- 
ences, prolonged  frost  and  unseasonable  drought,  must  be 
adverse  to  all  things  that  grow.  The  seasons  seem  to  be 
all  jumbled  up  together,  and  the  fruits,  which  were 
wont  to  be  formed  by  gentle  showers,  cannot  be  looked 
for  from  the  parched  earth.  But  as  last  year  was  one 
that  boasted  of  an  exceptionally  abundant  harvest,  you 
are  to  collect  all  of  its  fruits  that  you  can,  and  store 
them  up  for  the  coming  months  of  scarcity,  for  which  it 
is  well  able  to  provide.  And  that  you  may  not  be  too 
much  distressed  by  the  signs  in  the  heavens  of  which 
I  have  spoken,  return  to  the  consideration  of  Nature, 
and  apprehend  the  reason  of  that  which  makes  the  vulgar 
gape  with  wonder. 

'  The  middle  air  is  thickened  by  the  rigour  of  snow 
and  rarefied  by  the  beams  of  the  Sun.  This  is  the 
great  Inane,  roaming  between  the  heavens  and  the 
earth.  When  it  happens  to  be  pure  and  lighted  up  by 
the  tays  of  the  sun  it  opens  out  its  true  aspect  ^ ;  but 
when  alien  elements  are  blended  with  it,  it  is  stretched 
like  a  hide  across  the  sky,  and  suffers  neither  the  true 
colours  of  the  heavenly  bodies  to  appear  nor  their 
proper  warmth  to  penetrate.  This  often  happens  in 
cloudy  weather  for  a  time ;  it  is  only  its  extraordinary 
prolongation  which  has  produced  these  disastrous  effects, 

^  *  Veftroe  (?)  veraciter  pandit  «q[>eoiiiB.* 
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causing  the  reaper  to  fear  a  new  fix>st  in  harvest,  nutWing 
the  apples  to  harden  when  they  should  grow  ripe,  souring 
the  old  age  of  the  grape-duster. 

'All  this,  however,  though  it  would  be  wrong  to 
construe  it  as  an  omen  of  Divine  wrath,  cannot  but 
have  an  injurious  effect  on  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  Let 
it  be  your  care  to  see  that  the  scarcity  of  this  one  year 
does  not  bring  ruin  on  us  alL  Even  thus  was  it  ordained 
by  the  first  occupant  of  our  present  dignity  ^,  that  the 
preceding  plenty  should  avail  to  mitigate  the  present 
penury.*  .^ 


%6.    Senator,  Pbaetorian  Praefect,  to  Paulus,  Vib 
Strenuus^ 

Bemis-  '  We  are  glad  when  we  can  reconcile  the  claims  of  the 
StMs^fop  P^^^®  service  with  the  suggestions  of  pity.  The  Vene- 
Provinoe  rable  Augustin,  a  man  illustrious  by  his  life  and  name, 
tUino<m-^^^  brought  under  our  notice  the  lamentable  petition 
Mqnenoe  of  the  Venetians,  to  the  effect  that  there  have  been  in 
famine,  their  Province  no  crops  of  wine,  wheat,  or  millet,  and 
that  they  must  be  ruined  unless  the  Royal  pity  succours 
them. 

'  In  these  circumstances  it  would  be  cruel  to  exact  the 
customary  supplies  from  them,  and  we  therefore  remit 
the  contributions  of  wine  and  wheat  for  the  use  of  the 
army  which  we  had  ordered  from  the  cities  of  Concordia, 
Aquileia,  and  Forojulii  ^,  exacting  only  the  meat,  as  shown 
by  the  accompanying  letter  *. 

*  We  shall  send  from  hence  a  sufficient  supply  of  wheat 
when  the  time  comes;  and  as  we  are  told  that  there 
is  a  plentiful  crop  of  wine  in  Istria,  you  can  buy  there 
the  wine  that  would  have  been  furnished  by  the  three 

^  Joseph,  Praetorian  Praefect  of  Egypt  under  Pharaoh. 
'  ^  '  PauluB  was  probably  a  Sa}o. 

'  Now  Cividale  in  Friuli.  Notice  the  terminationB  of  these  names : 
'  ez  Concordiense,  Aqoileiense,  et  Forojuliense  civitatibns'  (<  e/  not  *  i*). 

*  The  letter  here  alluded  to  does  not  appear  to  be  preserved. 
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cities.  Be  sure  that  you  ask  for  no  fee  in  this  matter. 
This  remission  of  taxes  is  absolutely  gratuitous  on  our 
part' 


2y.    Senatob,  Pbaetorian  Pbaefect,  to  Datius*, 
Bishop  op  Milan. 

'It  is  most  fitting  that  good  and  holy  men  should  Relief  of 
be  made  the  stewards  of  the  Royal  bounty.    We  there-  g^ck^ 
fore   request   your  Holiness,   in  accordance   with   thecJ*»feMof 
King's  commands,  to  open  the  granaries  at  Ticinum  ^,  ^nd  Der- 
and  Dertona^  and  sell  millet  thereat  to  the  starving  ^^- 
people  at  the  rate  of  20  modii  per  solidum^.     We  are 
anxious  that  you  should  do  this,  lest  the  work  should 
fall   into   venal  hands   which   would   sell   the   King's 
bounty  to  those  who  are  able  to  provide  for  them- 
selves.   It  is  the  poor,  not  the  rich,  that  we  wish  to  help: 
we  would  pour  our  bounty  into  empty  vessels.    Let 
not  then  your  Holiness  think  this  work  of  compassion 
unworthy  of  your  sacred  office.     In  order  to  assist  you 
we  have  sent  A  and  B,  who  will  simply  obey  the  orders 
of  your  Holiness,  doing  nothing  of  their  own  motion. 

*  Send  us  an  account  of  the  solidi  received  in  payment 
for  the  said  millet,  that  they  may  be  stored  up  with 
our  Treasurer  ^,  in  order  to  replace  the  before-mentioned 
grain,  and  thus  provide  a  reserve  for  future  times  of 
scarcity;  like  a  garment  taken  to  pieces  that  it  may 
be  made  up  again  as  good  as  new.' 

^  Cainodonu,  like  Fltxsopiiu,  spellB  tluB  name  wiUi  a  *  V  Some  of  the 
eodenastical  writen  ipeU  it  with  a  *  c* 

»  Pavia.  »  Toiioiia. 

*  Twelve  Bhillings  for  twenty  pecks,  or  about  nineteen  ahillingi  and 
twopence  a  quarter ;  not  a  rerj  low  price,  one  would  think,  for  luch  a 
grain  as  millet. 

Datius  is  ordered  to  mU  tertiam  portionem  of  thia  miUet.  Probably 
this  exprendon  has  the  same  meaning  as  the  'tertiaillatio*  of  zi.  57. 

In  the  similar  letter,  x.  27, '  tertia  portio  *  (whether  of  wheat  or  millet  is 
hot  stated)  is  to  be  sold  at  25  modii  per  solidum. 

'  *Aroarins.' 
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[It  is  not  very  easy  to  assign  a  date  to  this  letter. 
The  mention  of  ihe  famine  woald  incline  us  to  assign  it 
to  538,  as  that  seems  to  have  been  the  year  when  the 
full  force  of  the  famine  was  felt  in  Italy  (see  Procopins. 
De  Bello  Ootthico  ii.  20,  where  538  and  539  seem  to 
be  marked  as  the  two  great  famine  years).    Bat  very 
early  in  538  the  Bishop  of  Milan,  the  same  Datins 
to  whom  this  letter  is  addressed,  visited  Rome  to  en- 
treat Behsarius  to   send  a  small  garrison  to   occapy 
Milan,  which  had  already  revolted,   or   was    on    the 
veige  of  revolting,  from  the  Gk)thic  King.    As  soon  as 
the  siege  of  Rome  was  raised  Belisarius  complied  with 
this  request,  and  sent  i,ocxd  men,  under  Mundilas,  to 
escort  Datius  back  to  Milan.    This  expedition  set  forth 
probably  in  April  538,  and  as  soon  as  it  arrived  at 
Milan  that  city  openly  proclaimed  its  defection  from 
Witigis  and  its  allegiance   to  the  Emperor.     It  was 
soon  besieged  by  Uraias,  nephew  of  Witigis,  by  whom 
in  the  following  year  (539)  it  was  taken.    The  city, 
we  are  informed,  was  rased  to  the  ground,  and  Bishop 
Datius  escaped  to  Constantinople.    Evidently  we  have 
here   a   continuous   chain   of  events,  which   makes  it 
impossible  for  us  to  date  this  letter  in  538  or  any 
subsequent  year. 

We  ought  probably  therefore  to  assign  it  to  the  autumn 
of  537)  and  to  look  upon  it  as  an  attempt  (unsuccessful, 
as  it  proved)  to  retain  Datius  and  the  citizens  of 
Milan  on  the  side  of  the  Goths.  We  know  from  the 
Twenty-second  Letter  of  this  book  that  signs  of  scarcity 
had  alxeady  shown  themselves  in  Italy  by  the  ist  Sep- 
tember, 537  ;  and  in  an  interesting  passage  of  the  '  His- 
toria  Miscella'  (Book  xvi.),  famine  in  Liguria,  the  year 
537,  and  the  name  of  Datius  are  all  combined.  *  Praeter 
belli  instantiam  augebatur  insuper  Roma  famis  penuri& : 
tanta  siquidem  per  universum  mundum  eo  anno  [the 
year  of  the  siege  of  Rome],  Tnaodme  apod  Liguriam 
fames  excreverat,  ut  sicut  vir  sanctissivius  Datius  Me- 
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diolanen&is  antistes  retuHt,  pleraeque  matres  infelicium 
natonim  membra  comederent.'  I  owe  this  reference  to 
faronius.] 


a8.   An  Edict  [addressed  to  the  Liqurians].   . 

*  Divine  Providence  uses  adversity  as  a  means  ofjEtelirfof 
testing  our  characters.  Famine  has  afflicted  the  Pro-^jj' 
vinces,  but  the  result  of  it  has  been  that  they  have^^ig^i^ 
proved  more  fully  than  before  the  bounty  of  their 
King.  Bejoice  herein,  oh  ye  LiguriansI  For  when,  as 
you  will  remember,  on  a  previous  occasion  the  savage 
temper  of  your  neighbours  was  aroused,  and  Aemilia 
and  your  liguria  were  shaken  by  an  incui'sion  of  the 
Burgundians,  who  waged  a  sneaking  campaign  by  reason 
of  their  nearness  to  your  territory,  suddenly  the  renown  of 
the  insulted  Empire^  arose  like  the  sun  in  his  strength.  The 
enemy  mourned  the  ruin  which  was  caused  by  his  own 
presumption,  when  he  learned  that  that  man  was  Ruler 
of  the  Qothic  race  whose  rare  valour  he  had  experienced 
when  he  was  still  a  private  soldier'.  How  often  did 
the  Burgundian  wish  that  he  had  never  left  his  own 
frontiers  to  be  compelled  to  fight  with  such  an  adver- 
sary as  our  Sovereign ;  for  though  he  found  with  relief 
that  he  escaped  his  actual  presence  in  the  field,  none 
the  less  did  his  rashness  bring  him  in  contact  with  the 
good  fortune  of  his  arms.    For  when  with  redoubled 


'  LitenUy,  'of  the  present  Empire:*  'snbito  praesentu  Imperii  tan- 
quam  solis  ortas  fiuna  radiavit.'  I  avoid  the  word  'present,'  because 
of  its  ambigaity.  Observe  the  use  of  '  Imperii'  applied  to  the  Gothic 
Kingdom. 

'  'Quando  fllum  cognovit  nominatae  (?)  gentis  esse  Rectorem,  qnem 
snb  militis  nomine  probaverat  esse  singcdarem.'  This  evident  allnsion  to 
Witigis  obliges  as  to  place  the  date  of  this  Borgnndian  invasion  not  mnch 
earlier  than  the  smnmer  of  536,  when  Witigis  was  raised  to  the  throne. 
Apparently  the  Burgundians  were  already  in  Italy  when  they  heard  the 
news  of  that  event. 
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fortitude^  the  Ooths  tamed  to  the  prosecution  of  the 
war,  with  such  successfully  combined  operations   did 
they  strike  the  bands  of  the  rebels,  that  you  would 
have  thought  those  were  all  armed  men,  these  were 
all  defenceless'.    Such  was  the  just  judgment  of  God, 
that  the   robber   should  perish   in   those  very  plujos 
which  he  had  presumed  to  desolate.    Exult  now,  oh 
Province,  adorned  with  the   carcases   of  thine  adver- 
saries I  rejoice,  oh  Liguria,  at  the  heap  of  dead  bodies ! 
If  the  harvest  of  com  is  denied  thee,  the  harvest  of 
dead   enemies    shall    not    be   wanting.     Tribute   thou 
mayest  not  be  able  to  offer  to  thy  King,  but  the  tri- 
umphs which  are  won  in  thy  land  thou  canst  offer 
with  pride. 

'  ^  To  these  triumphs  must  be  added  the  lately  foiled 
plunder-raid  of  the  Alamanni,  so  checked  in  its  very  first 
attempts  that  their  entrance  and  exit  were  almost  one 
event,  like  a  wound  well  and  opportunely  cauterised. 
Thus  were  the  excesses  of  the  presumptuous  invader 
punished,  and  the  subjects  of  our  King  were  saved 
from  absolute  ruin.  I  might  indeed  enumerate  to  you 
what  crowds  of  the  enemy  fell  in  other  places,  but  I 
turn  rather — such  is  human  nature — to  more  joyful 
themes,  and  revert  to  tiie  point  with  which  I  at  first 
commenced,  namely  that  the  Sovereign  who  has  saved 
you  from  the  hostile  sword  is  determined  now  to  avert 
from  your  Province  the  perils  of  famine. 

<  In  this  new  war  the  citadels  are  well-stored  granaries ; 
Starvation  is  the  dreaded  foe :   if  they  are  closed  she 

^  '  Ut  Grothi  ad  belli  stadiam  gemina  se  fortitadine  oontalemnt.*  These 
words  perhaps  allude  to  the  necessity  of  fighting  two  enemies  at  once, 
Belisarins  and  the  Buxgundians ;  or  perhaps  to  the  existence  of  two 
Gothic  armies,  whose  combined  operations  are  indicated  by  the  following 
words, '  prospera  ooncertatione.' 

'  *  Quasi  inde  nudos  hino  stare  contigisset  armatos.*  '  Hinc  *  and  '  inde  * 
refer  to  geographical  position,  not  to  the  order  of  the  words  in  the 
sentence. 

'  See  von  Schubert's  '  Unterwerfung  der  Alamannen/  pp.  57-59,  for  at 
careful  analysis  of  the  foUowing  paragraph. 
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enters ;  by  opening  them  wide  she  is  put  to  flight.  I  know 
not  what  the  world  in  general  may  think  of  the  relative 
merit  of  these  two  campaigns  of  our  King.  For  my 
part,  though  I  recognise  it  as  the  mark  of  a  brave  man 
to  have  fought  a  winning  battle,  I  think  it  is  something 
above  mere  human  valour  to  have  conquered  penury. 

'In  addition  to  these  benefits  the  King  has  remitted 
one-half  of  the  taxes  of  the  Province,  that  he  might  not 
sadden  with  the  one  hand  those  whom  he  was  gladdening 
with  the  other.  Herein  he  compares  favourably  with 
Joseph,  who  sold  com  to  the  Egyptians,  but  on  such 
terms  that  they  lost  their  personal  freedom.  Doubtless 
that  holy  man  was  placed  in  a  dilemma  between  the 
necessity  of  satisfying  a  covetous  King  on  the  one  hand, 
and  that  of  rescuing  a  starving  people  on  the  other. 
Still  I  must  think  that  the  Egyptian,  whose  life  was 
preserved,  groaned  over  the  loss  of  his  liberty;  and  if 
I  may  say  so,  with  all  respect  to  so  great  a  patriarch  ^, 
far  nobler  is  it  to  sell  com  to  freemen  who  remain 
freemen,  and  to  lighten  their  taxes  on  account  of  poverty. 
This  is  really  a  gratuitous  distribution,  when  both  the 
money  with  which  to  buy  is  handed  over  to  you  [by  the 
abatement  of  tribute],  and  a  price  is  fixed  on  purpose  to 
please  you. 

'The  generosity  of  the  State  therefore  will  sell  ^5 
modii,  when  the  peasant  has  lost  his  crops,  at  the  price 
at  which  10  are  usually  sold^.  Humanity  has  altered 
the  usual  course  of  affairs,  and  by  a  strange  kind  of 
chaffering,  but  one  which  truly  becomes  a  Eling,  just 
when  the  famished  peasant  is  willing  to  offer  us  an 

^  '  Pace  tanti  p»trii  dizeiim.' 

'  Probably  one  Bolidus :  makiiig  the  Uugene  prioe  1 5«.  41!.  a  qnaiter  (abont 
four  shilliiigii  len  than  the  price  samed  in  the  preceding  letter  for  millet) ; 
while  the  market  prioe  was  38^.  ^d.  a  qnarter.  I  read  these  aentenoM  thni : 
'Yendit  itaque  laigitas  publica  vicenos  qoinqne  modios,  dam  poMeasor  in- 
venire  non  poadt,  ad  denoB.  Ordinem  rernm  aaecuU  mntavit  hmnanitaa.* 
The  oonBtmotion  ib  harih  and  elliptical,  but  thii  nmkee  aense,  which  the 
ordinary  ponctnation,  throwing  'ad  denoa*  into  the  following  aentence, 
doea  not. 
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enhanced  price  for  food,  we  are  directed  to  offer  it  to 
him  for  a  smaller  one. 

'  The  King  himself  had  seen  your  calamity,  and  there- 
upon bestowed  on  you  previously  one  favour.  Now,  on. 
hearing  of  its  continuance,  he  adds  to  it  a  second. 
Happy  calamity,  which  forced  itself  on  the  notice  of 
such  an  eye-witness  I 

'  Now,  oh  Ligurian,  rejoice  in  the  good  fortune  which 
has  come  to  thee.  C!ompare  thy  lot  with  the  Egyptian's 
and  be  happy.  He  was  fed,  but  lost  his  freedom ;  thou 
art  fed,  and  at  the  same  time  defended  from  thy  enemies. 
Joseph  gave  back  the  purchase-money  to  his  brethren  in 
their  sacks,  showing  a  greater  kindness  to  his  kindred 
than  to  his  subjects.  Our  King  shows  no  such  partiality, 
but  bestows  on  all  the  taxpayers  larger  benefits  than 
he  did  on  his  brethren.  Happy  age  I  in  which  Kings 
may  be  likened,  not  to  Kings,  but  to  Prophets,  and  yet 
bear  away  the  pahn. 

'But  that  we  may  not  longer  detain  you  from  the 
desired  enjoyment  of  the  Royal  benefits,  know  that  our 
commands  have  been  given  to  those  whose  business  it 
is  to  attend  to  this  affair,  that,  according  to  the  tenour  of 
this  edict,  the  generosity  of  the  Sovereign  may  penetrate 
into  your  homes.' 

[Hie  same  considerations  which  were  applied  to  the 
date  of  the  preceding  letter  seem  to  require  that  this  also 
be  dated  in  537.  After  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Kome 
(March,  538),  by  the  despatch  of  Imperial  troops  into 
Liguria,  and  the  enthusiastic  adherence  of  that  Province 
to  the  Imperial  cause,  a  new  state  of  things  was  esta- 
blished, and  one  to  which  the  language  of  this  letter 
would  have  been  utterly  inapplicable. 

There  are  two  events  of  which  we  have  no  other 
knowledge  than  that  furnished  by  this  letter:  the 
invasion  of  the  Burgundians,  and  the  ravages  of  the 
Alamanni  in  the  Province  of  liguria. 

(i)  The  invasion  of  the  Burgundians  seems,  as  stated 
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in  a  previous  note,  to  have  occurred  in  the  spring  or 
early  summer  of  536 ;  so  that  Cassiodorus  could  repre- 
sent the  invaders  as  surprised  and  disheartened  by 
learning  of  the  elevation  of  Witigis.  It  no  doubt 
formed  part  of  those  hostile  operations  of  the  Frankish 
Kings  described  by  Procopius  (De  Bello  Gtotthico  i  13), 
the  termination  of  which  was  purchased  by  Witigis  by 
the  cession  of  Provence  and  the  payment  of  a  subsidy. 
It  is  interesting  to  observe,  however,  that  the  Burgun- 
dians,  notwithstanding  their  subjugation  in  534,  and 
their  incorporation  in  the  Frankish  monarchy,  are  still 
spoken  of  as  conducting  an  invasion  on  their  own 
account.  This  is  just  like  the  invasion  of  Italy  in  553 
by  the  Alamannic  brethren,  and  is  quite  in  keeping  with 
the  loosely  compacted  character  of  the  Merovingian 
monarchy,  in  which  it  was  copied  by  the  Anglian  and 
Saxon  Kingdoms. 

(2)  For  the  ravages  of  the  Alamanni  consult,  as  before 
stated,  von  Schubert's  monograph.  This. passage  quite 
confirms  his  view  of  the  events  connected  with  the 
overthrow  of  the  Alamannic  Kingdom  by  Clovis.  A 
remnant  of  the  people,  settled  as  refugees  in  Baetia 
under  Theodoric's  protection,  now,  in  the  decline  of  the 
Ostrogothic  monarchy  throw  off  their  allegiance  to  his 
successors,  and  press  forward  over  the  Alps  to  share  the 
spoil  of  Italy.  Witigis,  however,  notwithstanding  his 
struggle  with  Belisarius,  is  still  able  promptly  to  repel 
this  incursion ;  but  it  co-operates  with  the  Burgundian 
invasion  and  the  inclement  spring  and  summer  of  537  to 
bring  about  the  famine  in  Liguria  in  the  autumn  of  that 
year.] 
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CarinuSy  Yir  niaBtriB,  v.  18. 
Cart(h)eria8;  Begerendarias,  zi.  29. 
CMaiodoruB,  Yir  Illustris  atqae  Fatri- 

cias  (father  of  Casdiodorus  Senator), 

i.  3 ;  iii.  28. 
Catana,  City  of,  Fonorati  PosseBSoreSy 

Defensores,  and  Curiales  of,  iii.  49. 
Catellui,  Scriniarias  Actoram,  zi.  22. 
CheliodoruB,  Commentariensis,  zi.  28. 
Giovis,  tee  Ladnin. 
Coelianus  and  Agapitus,  Yiri  IQustree 

et  Patridi,  i.  23. 
Colossaeas,  Yir  niastriB,  Comes,  Gover- 
nor of  Pannonia,  iii.  23. 
Comes  Siliqoatarioram  et  Portus  Cnrai 

Agens,  ii.  12. 
Constantian,  Yir  Ezperientissimos,  zii. 

18. 
Constantinian,  Cura  Epistolarmn  Cano- 

nicarum,  zi.  23. 
Consularis,  Yir  Illustris,  iii.  52. 
Consularis  Liguriae,  zii.  8. 
Crispianns,  i.  37. 
Cunigast,  Yir  lUnstris,  viii.  28. 
Cyprian,  Comes  Sacraram  Largitionum 

and  Patrician,  y.  40;  viii.  21. 

D. 

Dalmatia  and  S(u)ayia,  all  the  Goths 
and  Bomans  in,  iz.  9. 

Daniel,  iii.  19. 

Datius,  Bishop  of  Milan,  zii.  27. 

Decius,  Yir  Illastris,  Patricins,  ii.  33. 

Decoratns,  Yir  Devotus,  v.  31. 

Dertona  {Tortona),  all  Goths  and  Bo- 
mans  abiding   (consistentes)    at,   i. 

17- 
Bespotius,  gee  Ampelins. 
Deusdedit,  Soriba  Bavennas,  zii.  21. 
Domitianus  and  Willias,  i.  18. 
Dromonarii,  the,  ii.  31. 
Duda,  Yir  Speotabilis  and  Comes,  It. 

28 ;  Sajo,  iv.  32,  34. 
Dumerit,  Sajo,  viii.  27. 

E. 

Jfiodicins  (or  Benediotus),  Yir  Hones- 

tus,  ii.  4. 
Elpidius  (or   Hespidins),  Deacon,  ir. 

24- 
Epiphanios,  Yir  Speotabilis,  Consularis 

of  Dalmatia,  v.  24. 
'Episoopi  et  Honorati  (?),  ix.  5. 
Episcopi  siii,  z.  34 ;  dlversi,  zi.  3. 
Eugenius  (Eugenites,  or  Eugenes),  Yir 

Blustris,  Magister  Offidorum,  i.  la. 


Eosebins,  Yir  Illustris,  It.  48. 
Eustorgins,  Yir  YenerabiUs,  Bishop  of 

Milan,  i.  9. 
Eutropius  and  Acretius,  v.  13. 


Faustus,  Praefectus  Praetorio  (in  the 
edition  of  Nivellius  his  title  is  given 
as  Praepositus),  i.  14,  26,  34,  35 ;  ii. 
5»  9»  26,  30,  37,  38 ;  Yir  niustris, 
iii.  21 ;  Praefectus  Praetorio,  iii.  47, 

5»  ;  iv-  36, 38, 50- 

Feliz,  Yir  Clarissimus,  i.  7 ;  Yir  Illas- 
tris, Consul  (5x1),  ii.  2  ;  iii.  39. 

Feliz,  Quaestor,  viii.  18. 

Feltria  (Felire),  Possessores  of,  ▼.  9. 

Ferrodzictus,  see  Grimoda. 

Festus,  Yir  IlluBtris  atque  Patridus;,  i. 
15.  39;  ii-22;  iii.  10. 

Florentinus  (or  Florentianns),  Vir 
Devotus,  ComitiaeuB,  viii.  27. 

FlorianuB,  Yir  Speotabilis,  i.  5. 

Forum  livii  {Forli\  Honorati,  Poe- 
sessores,  and  Curiales  of,  iv.  8. 

Fruinarith,  Sajo,  ii.  13. 


G. 


Gaudioeus,  CanoeUarios  of  Province  of 

Liguria,  zi.  14. 
Gaul,  all  the  Provindals  of,  iii.  1 7,  4a  ; 

viii.  7. 
Geberioh,  Yir  Speotabilis,  iv.  20. 
Gemellus,  Yir  Speotabilis,  Grovemor  of 

Gaul,  iii.  16,  18,  32 ;  iv.  12,  19,  ai. 
Genesius,  Yir  Speotabilis,  viii.  30. 
Grepidae,  ad  Gallias  destinati,  v.  11. 
Gesila,  Sajo,  iv.  14. 
Gildias,  Yir  Speotabilis,  Count  of  Syrft- 

cuse,  iz.  II,  14. 
Goths,  all  the,  i.  24;  z.  31 ;  settled  in 

Italy,  viii.  5. 
Goths,  all  the,  and  Bomana,  L  28. 
Goths,  all  the,  and  Bomans,  and  those 

who  hold  the  harbours  and  moan* 

tain-passes,  ii.  19. 
Grimoda,  Sajo,  and  Ferrooinotus,  Ap-- 

paritor,  iii.  20. 
Gudila,  Bishop,  ii.  18. 
Gudinand,  Sajo,  v.  19. 
Gudisal,  Sajo,  iv.  47. 
Guduim,  Sajo,  v.  27  ;  Yir  SnUimis  and 

Duz,  V.  30. 
Gundibad,  King  of  the  Burgondiana 

(473-5i6)»i-46;  iii.  a. 
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Haeflti,  the,  v.  a. 

Herminafrid,  King  of  the  Thoringiaxui, 

IT.  I. 

Henili,  King  of  the,  iv.  a. 

Heruli,  Wand,  and  Thoringi,  Kings  of 

the,  iii.  3. 
Bllderio.  King  of  the  Vandalf  (523* 

530.  ix.  I. 
Honoratns,  Vir  Illiutris,  Qoaeetor,  v.  3. 
Honorins,  Pnefeotna  Urbii,  x.  30. 


Ida  (perhaps  Ibbas),  Vir  Sablimis  and 

Dux,  iv,  1 7. 
Importanns,  Yir    Illiuitris,   Patricius, 

iii.  5- 
Istna,  Provincials  of,  zil.  as. 


Jannarios,  Vir  Yenerabilis,  Bishop  of 

Salona,  iii.  7. 
Jews,  all  the,  residing  in  Genoa,  ii.  a7 ; 

»▼.  33. 
Joannes,    Yir   Spectabilis,    Cunsnlaris 

Campaniae,  iiL  37 ;  iv.  10. 
Joannes,  Yir  Spectabilis,  Referendarins, 

viii.  35. 
Joannes,    Yir    Clarissinias,    Arcaritu, 

V.  7. 
Joannes,  Canonicarius  of  Thusoia,  zL 

38. 
Joannes,  CanoeUarins,  zL  6 ;  Praerogm* 

tivarius,  zi.  37. 
Joannes,  Siliqnatazins  of  Ravenna,  zii. 

Joannes,  Apparitor,  ii.  ai ;  Aroh-Phy- 

sician,  iv.  41. 
John    II,    Pope    (533-535)»    «•   15; 

zi.  3. 
Judges,  all  the,  of  the  Provinees,  iz.  30 ; 

zi.  7,9;  zu.  3. 
Julianas,  Comes  Patrimonii,  i.  16. 
Justin,  Emperor  (518-527),  viii,  i. 
Justinian, Emperor  (527-566),  z.  i,  3, 8, 

9, 15. 19.  23,  34,  25,  36,  32 ;  zi.  13. 
Justus,  Sextos  Scholaris,  zi.  36. 


Laurentius,  Yir  Ezperientissimus,  zii. 

33. 
Liberins,  Praetorian  Praefect  of  the 
Gaols,  viii.  6. 

M 


Ligurians,  the,  zi.  15, 16;  zii,  a8. 

Liveria,  tee  Ampelius. 

Lucillns,  Soriniarius  Curae  Militarise 

zi.  24. 
Lucinus,  Yir  Clarissimas,  Cancellarius 

of  Campania,  zi.  37. 
Lucristani    (Lustriani  t),    the,    settled 

(constituti)    on    the    river    Sontius 

{isonto),  i.  39. 
Luduin  (CHovis),  King  of  the  Franks 

(481-510,11.41;  iii  4. 
Luvirit^  Count,  and  Ampelius,  v.  35. 

M. 

Magister  Officiorum  (at  Constantinople), 

z.  33. 
Mannila^  Sajo,  v.  5. 
Marabad,  Yir  Dlustris  and  Comes,  iv. 

13,  46. 
Maroellus,  Yir  Spectabilis,  Advocatus 

Fisci,  i.  32. 
Massilia  {MarteiUes),  citisena  of,  ill. 

34;  iv.  36. 
Mazimian,  Yir  Illustris,  and  Andreas, 

Yir  Spectabilis,  i.  31. 
Mazimus,  Yir  Ulustris,  Consul,  v.  42  ; 

Yir  Illustris  and  Domesticus,  x.  11. 
Maximus,Yir  Clarissimus,  Cancellarius 

of  Lucania  and  BrutUi,  xii.  15. 
Maximus,  Yicarius  Urbis  Bomae,  xii. 

19. 
Milan,  the  Jews  of,  v.  37. 

N. 

Neudes,  Yir  BlustaTS,  v.  29. 
Noricum,  Provincials  of,  iii.  50. 
Nursia,  see  Beate. 

O, 

Opilio,  Comes  Sacrarum  Largitionum, 

viiL  16, 
Osun  (Osuin,  or  Osum),  Yir  Illustris, 

Comes,  iii.  36 ;  iv.  9 ;  iz.  8. 

P. 

Pannonia,  all  the  Barbarians  and  Bo- 
mans  settled  in,  iii.  34. 

Parma,  Honorati  Poasessores,  and  Cu- 
riales  of,  viii.  39. 

Pasuhasius,  Praefeotus  Annonae,  zii.  9. 

Patricius,  Yir  Illustris  and  Quaestor, 
Z.6. 

Patricius,  Primicerios  Ezoeptorum,  zi. 
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PanlinixB,  Yir  Clarbsuniis  and  Conaul, 

ix.  32. 
PaulnSi  Vir  StrenunB,  zii.  36. 
Peter,  Bishop,  iii.  37. 
Peter,  Vir  ClarisBimiii,  Erogator  Ob- 

Boniomin,  zii.  11 ;  Arcarius,  xii.  20. 
Pioenum  and  Samniiim,  all  the  Gothi 

settled  in,  v.  36. 
PierioB,  PrimioeriuB  Singulariomm,  zi. 

Poflseesores,  univerai,  ▼.  38, 
Provinns  (Probinns),  Vir  IlliiBtris,  Pa- 
triciuB,  ii.  1 1 ;  Actores  of,  iy.  40. 


Beate  and  Norria,  all  the  inhabitants 

of,  viii.  36. 
Reparatas,  Praefectna  Urbit,  iz.  7. 
Boman  Church,  Clergy  of,  viii.  34. 
Komansy  all  the,  i.  38 ;  in  Italy  and  the 

Dahnatias,  viii.  4. 
Boman  people,  the,  i.  31 ;  viii.  3 ;  z.  14, 

17- 
Borne,  people  of  the  City  of,  i.  44. 
Bomulag  (?  ez-£mperor),  iii.  35. 

S. 

Sabinlanns,  Yir  Speetabilis,  i.  35. 

Sajones,  nniversi,  qui  sant  Canoellariis 
deputati,  zii.  3. 

Salvantiiu,  Yir  lUustris,  Praefectna  Ur- 
bis,  iz.  16,  17. 

Samniom,  see  Pioenmn. 

SatuminuB  and  Yerbiinu8,Yiri  Illastref, 
Senatores,  i.  19. 

Senarius,  Yir  Illnstris,  Comes  Patri- 
monii, iv.  3 ;  Comes  Privatarmn,  iv. 

7.  "»  13- 
Senate  of  the  City  of  Rome.  i.  4, 13,  30, 

43;  »•  3»  i6»  >4»  33;  iii-  6»  la,  31 ; 

iv.  4,  16,  43;  V.  4,  33,  41;  viii.  3,  10, 

II,  14,  15.  17,  19,  33 ;  iz.  19,  31,  33, 

35;  3K.  3,  4,  7,  13,  13,  16,  18;  zi.  I. 
Senator  (Magnus  Aubelius  Cassio- 

DOBUs),  Praetorian  Praefect,  ix.  34 ; 

z.  37,  38. 
Servatus,  Duz  Baetiaram,  i.  11. 
SeverianuB  (or  Severinus),  Yir  Illnstris^ 

V.  14. 
SeveruB,  Yir  Yenerabilis,  Bishop,  ii.  8. 
Severus,  Yir  Spectabilis,  viii.  31,  3a,  33. 
Simeon,  Yir  Illustris,  Comes,  iii.  35. 
Spedoeus,  i.  37 ;  Yir  Bevotus,  Comiti- 

acuB,  ii.  10. 
Stabularius,  Comitiaoos,  v.  6. 
StarcedioBi  Yir  Sablimis,  v.  36. 


Stephanos,  Yir  Spectabilis,  Comes  Primi 
Ordinis  et  ez-Princeps  nostri  Ordinis, 
ii.  38. 

S(ii)avia^  all  the  Provincials  and 
Capillati,  DefenBores  and  CnrialeB, 
residing  in,  iv.  49;  all  the  Posses- 
sores  in,  V.  15;  all  the  Goths  and 
Bomans  in,  ix.  9. 

Sanhivad,  Yir  Spectabilis,  iii.  13. 

Sara  (or  Sana),  Yir  Illostris,  Comes, 
ii.  7. 

Symmachus,  Yir  Illastris  and  Patri* 
cios,  ii.  14;  iv.  6,  51.  ^ 

Syracuse,  all  the  I^vinoials  of  the 
City  of,  iz.  10. 


Tancila,  Yir  Spectabilis,  ii.  35. 
Tezatzat,  Sajo,  iv.  37. 
Theodagunda,  niuBtris  Feminss  iv.  37. 
Theodahad,  Yir  Spectabilis,  iii.  15 ;  Vip 

Illastris,  iv.  39;  v.  13. 
Theodora,  Augusta,  z.  10,  3o,  3i,  33. 
Theodosius,  Homo  Theodahadi  (I),  z.  $* 
Theodulus,  tee  Ampelios. 
Theon  (or  Theonius),  Yir  Sublimis,  i.  2« 
Theriolus,  Yir  Spectabilis,  i.  36. 
Theesalonica,  Praefect  of,  z.  35. 
Thomas,    Yir    Clarissimos,    Arcarios^ 

zii.  3o. 
Thoringi  (Thuringians),  tee  Heroli. 
Ticinum  {Pavia),  Comites,  Defensores, 

and  Curiales  of,  iv.  45. 
Transmond  (or  Thrasamond),  King  of 

the  Yandals,  v.  43,  44. 
IVibuni  Maritimorum,  zii.  34. 
Tridentinae   Civitatis,   Honorati   Pes- 

sessores,  DefensoreB,  et  Curiales,  H. 

17- 
Tulum,  Patrician,  viii.  9. 


Unigis,  Spatarius,  iii  43. 
Uniligis  (or  Wiligis),  Sajo,  ii.  ao. 
Urbicus,  ez-PrimioeriuB  Singnlariomm, 

zi.  31. 
Ursos,  PrimicerioB  Deputatorom,  zi.  30.. 


Yalerian,  Yir  Sublimis,  zii.  5. 

YandiUs,  King  of  the,  v.  i,  43,  44; 
iz.  I. 

Yenantius,  Yir  IQustrls,  ii.  15;  Spec- 
tabilis, Corrector  of  Lucania  and. 
Bruttii,  iii.  8« 
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Venuiiii,  Sajo,  ▼.  lo. 

Verbnrius,  see  Satominiui. 

Vermoa,  fort  of,  all  Goths  and  BomaDS 

UTing  near,  iii.  48. 
Victor,    Vir   SpeotabiliB,   Censitor    of 

Sicily,  ix.  13. 
TictorinaB,   Vir   Venerabilifl^    Biihopi 

▼iii.  8. 
Vitallan,  Vir  Clarissimns,  Ganoellariiu 

of  Laeania  and  Brattii,  xi.  39. 


W. 

Wandil  (Vuandil),  iii.  38. 

Wami  (Gruami),  eee  Hemli. 

Wilitanch,  Duke,  v.  33. 

Williaa,  i.   18;   v.  18;   Vir  DluBtrie, 

Comes  Patrimonii,  ix.  13. 
Winnsiad,  Count,  x.  20. 
Witigisdus  (or  Wirisida),  Vir  Specta- 

biUs,  Censitor  of  Sicily,  ix.  la. 
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Ab  Actis  (Registrar),  officer  in  Coart 
of  Praetorian  Praefect,  106-108; 
origin  of  the  name,  107;  compared 
to  Keferendarius,  313. 

Abundantias,  Praetorian  Praefect,  in- 
structiona  to,  a8  to  forming  a  navy, 
T.  1 6, 1 7 ;  to  provide  ships,  and  rations 
for  young  recrnits,  v.  23 ;  instructions 
to,  in  the  case  of  Frontosus,  v.  34; 
to  allow  a  family  of  Corials  to  de- 
grade into  PoBsessores,  iz.  4. 

Acinaticinm,  red  wine  of  Yerona, 
praises  of,  and  account  of  its  manu- 
facture, zii.  4. 

Actores  (Representatives,  Attorneys), 
of  Albinus,  iv.  35 ;  of  the  holy 
Apostle  Peter,  xii.  20 ;  of  Probinus, 
iv.  40;  of  Spes,  ii.  21 ;  of  TheodA- 
had,  viii.  23. 

Addua^  River  {Adda),  derivation  of  the 
name,  zi.  14. 

Adeodatus,  forced  by  torture  to  confess 
himself  guilty  of  rape,  iii.  46;  the 
sentence  against  him  partially  can- 
celled, iii.  46. 

Adjutores,  general  word  for  assistants, 
97,  102-104;  ^B  Adjutor  equivalent 
to  Primiscrinius  ?  X03 ;  a  lower  class 
of  Ezoeptores  seem  to  lutve  been 
called  Adjutores,  1 1 1 ;  of  Magister 
Offidorum,  vi.  6. 

Admissionales,  Ushers  of  the  Praefec- 
toral  Court,  112. 

Adriana,  petition  of  Curiales  of,  as  to 
tazation,  i.  19. 

Adulterer  slain  by  the  injured  hus- 
band, case  of,  i.  37. 

Adultery,  punishment  of  (Edictum 
Athalarici),  iz.  18. 

Aemilia,  Province  of,  invaded  by  Bur- 
gundians,  zii.  28. 


Aemilianns,  Bishop,  ordered  to  finish  the 
aqueduct  which  he  has  begun,  iv.  31. 

Aestii,  tee  Haesti. 

Aestunae  (?),  inhabitants  of,  ordered  to 
send  marbles  to  Ravenna,  iii.  9. 

Ajetatib  Venia,  Formula  ORAKTiNa, 
vii.  41 ;  letter  relating  to,  i.  38. 

Aetheria^  a  widow,  re-married,  acensed 
of  wasting  her  children*s  property^ 
iv.  12. 

African.  Singular  custom  by  which  an 
African  was  allowed  to  claim  estate 
of  a  fellow-countryman  dying  with- 
out heirs,  zii.  9. 

Agapetus,  Pope  (June  3,  535 — ^April 
31*  53^)>  Cassiodorus  seeks  to  per- 
suade hmi  to  found  a  School  of  Theo- 
logy at  Rome,  56 ;  ordered  by  Theo- 
diuiad  and  Gudelina  to  give  his 
answer  to  Jnstinian*s  ambassador 
promptly,  z.  19,  20,  25;  mortgaged 
the  Church  plate  to  defeay  ezpenses  of 
his  journey  to  Constantinople,  zii.  20. 

Agapita  (or  Agapeta),  Foemina  Speo- 
tabilis,  wife  of  Basilins,  and  a  person 
of  feeble  intellect,  ii.  1 1 ;  afiair  of 
her  abduction,  ii.  10,  11;  further 
light  on  this  affair,  iv.  40. 

Agapitus,  with  Coelianus,  seems  to 
have  had  special  jurisdiction  in  cases 
affecting  Patricians,  i.  23,  27. 

Agathias  on  Theodoric's  protection  of 
the  Alamanni,  195. 

Agenantia,  widow  of  Campanianns, 
iz.  4. 

Affene  Vices  (Deputy),  functions  o^ 
460  n ;  zii.  25. 

Agentes  in  Rebus,  Schola  of,  emis- 
saries of  the  Magister  Officiorum,  36 ; 
Princeps  of,  zi,  35. 

Agnellus,  Patrician,  chooses  Festus  to 
defend  his  interests  in  his  absence, 
i.  15. 
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Agnellui,  fid^-juBsor  of  Crisplftmu,  L 

37. 
AgnelluBi  house  of,  in  Castrom  Lucnll** 

nam  given  to  Joannes,  yiii.  25. 
Agrimensor,  a  Boman,  description  of, 

iii.  52- 
Alamanni,  date  of  Clovis*  victory  over, 
23,  24, 195  ;  Theodoric  congratulates 
Clovis  on  his  victory  over,  ii.  41 ; 
directed  to  exchange  their  cattle 
with  Noricans,  iii.  50;  plundering 
incunion  of,  into   Liguria,  xii.  28; 

537. 

Alaric  I,  clemency  of,  at  siege  of  Rome, 
28 ;  zii.  20. 

Alaric  II,  letters  intended  to  avert  war 
between  Alaric  and  Clovis,  iii.  1-4; 
possessions  granted  by,  to  Church  of 
Narbonne,  iv.  17;  taxation  in  the 
time  of,  V.  39 ;  reception  of  his  son 
CresaUc  by  Thrasamund,  v.  43,  44. 

Albienus,  Yir  lUustris  and  Patrician, 
deputed  to  select  a  Pantomimist,  i. 
^^i  33  I  appointed  Praetorian  Prae- 
fect  (527),  viil,  20. 

Aibinus,  Vir  Illustris  and  Patrician, 
deputed  to  select  a  Pantomimist,  i. 
^o>  33;  allowed  to  erect  *!abrioae* 
•overlooking  the  Forum,  iv.  30;  ac- 
cused by  Cyprian  of  treason,  289, 
291. 

Aibinus,  an  extravagant  minor,  ease 
of,  iv.  35. 

Allecticii,  Synunachus'  oration  on  be« 
half  of,  74 ;  probable  explanation  of 
the  term,  78. 

Alpes  Cottiae,  Provincials  of,  to  be  re- 
lieved from  taxation,  iv.  36. 

Alsuanum  (?),  transport  of  timber  to, 
iv.  8. 

Altinnm,  Tillas  of,  514  n. 

Amal  race,  glorified  by  Cassiodorus  in 
his  Gothic  History,  29, 30, 33 ;  <  Amali 
sanguinis  purpurea  dignitas,*  ix.  i. 

Amal  race,  gloiy  of,  viii.  2,5;'  con- 
Buetudinis  est  lex,  cum  imperio  [Ro- 
mano] amioitiam  Amalos  semper 
habuisse,*  x.  11. 

Amalus  (according  to  Jordanes,  Amala), 
ancestor  of  Theodoric, '  felicitate  eni- 
tuit,'  xi.  I. 

Amalabirga,  niece  of  Theodoric,  married 
to  Herminafrid,  King  of  the  Thurino 
g^ans.  It.  i. 

Amalafrida,  Queen  of  theVandals,  sister 
of  Theodoric,  wife  of  King  Thrasa- 
mund, put  to  death  by  his  successor 
Hilderic,ix.  i. 


Amalasuentha,  daughter  of  Theodoric, 
mother  of  Athalaric,  her  regency, 
38,  42-43  ;  associates  Theodahad  in 
&e  kingship  on  the  death  of  her 
son,  44 ;  X.  1-4 ;  dethroned  and  put 
to  death  by  Theoidahad,  45 ;  praises 
of  her  character,  x.  4 ;  xi.  i ;  sends 
present  of  marbles  to  Justinian,  x. 
8 ;  writes  warmly  to  Theodora,  x. 
10 ;  a  doubtful  allusion  to  her  death, 
X.  20  {$€6  note  on  p.  433). 

AmandianuB,  Clarissimus,  heirs  of,  de« 
frauded  by  Theodahad,  v.  12. 

Ahbassadobs,  Formula  besfxotiro, 

▼ii.  33. 

Amber,  nature  of,  described,  v.  2. 

Ambrosius,  son  of  Faustinus,  addressed 
by  Ennodius  in  'Paraenesis  Didas- 
calioa,*  358 ;  Count  of  the  Sacred 
Largesses,  viii.  13 ;  appointed  Quaes- 
tor, viii.  13,  14. 

Ambrosius,  lUustrls  (probably  the  same 
as  preceding),  appointed  *  Vices  Agens' 
to  Cassiodorus  as  Praetorian  Praefect, 
xi.  4 ;  instructions  to,  xii.  25. 

Amphitheatre,  sports  of,  described  and 
condemned,  ▼.42. 

Anastasius,  Emperor,  date  of  letter  to, 
in  the  *  Variae,'  23 ;  his  wrath  against 
Apion  and  Mac^onius,  105 ;  rela- 
tions between  him  and  Theodoric, 
i.  I  » ;  informed  of  elevation  of 
Felix  to  Consulship,  ii.  i ;  as  to 
introduction  of  Heruli  into  Italy, 
358  n. 

Andiorago,  a  fish  caught  in  the  Rhine, 
xii.  4. 

Andreas,  intestacy  of  widow  of,  v.  24. 

Andreas,  defisulting  taxpayer  in  Apu- 
lia, V.  31. 

'Anecdoton  Holderi,  MS.  containing 
information  as  to  Cassiodorus  and  hu 
friends,  73-84. 

Anicii,  dignity  of  the  fiitmily  of,  x.  ii. 

Annonae,  of  soldiers  stationed  in  passes 
near  Aoeta,  ii.  5  ;  of  garrisons  on  the 
Durance,  iii.  41,  41 ;  is  pratbendae 
equivalent  to?  219 ;  to  be  regularly 
Supplied,  V.  13  {tee  Praefectus  Anno- 
nae). 

Anonymus  Valesii  (an  unknown  chro- 
nicler of  the  Sixth  Century,  whose 
fragments  are  generally  edited  along 
wiUi  the  history  of  Ammianus  Mar- 
cellinus),  quoted,  291,  363,  369. 

Anthimus,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople 
(535-536).  deposition  of,  by  Pope 
AgapetuB,  436  K. 
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Antianns,  ex-CornieiiUrinBy  nutde  a 
Spectobilis,  zi.  i8 ;  evMivo  reply 
to,  zi.  19. 

AntiochoBy  appareDtly  a  tax-collector, 
ii.4. 

Antiqoaritu,  traiucriber  of  mannBcripts, 
Caasiodonis  on  the  fanctions  of,  60. 

Apion,  anger  of  Anastaniui  against, 
105. 

Apocfaa,  a  voucher  for  payment  of  tazet, 
xii.  7,  8. 

Aponus  {Ahano,  nz  milee  from  Padua), 
marvellous  qualities  of  hot-springs  at, 
ii.  39. 

Apparitores,  attendants  on  the  great 
Ministers  of  War,  114;  Joannes,  Ap- 
paritor, ii.  ai ;  Ferrocinotus,  Appari- 
tor, iii.  20. 

Applicitarii,  officers  of  arrest,  114; 
under  orders  of  Commentariensis, 
104. 

Apulia,  Conductores  of,  despoiled  by 
hostile  invaders,  i.  16;  merchants 
similarly  despoiled,  ii.  38 ;  crops  from, 
not  forwarded  ezpeditiously,  i.  35; 
corn-merchants  of,  ii.  a6;  fknus  of 
Thomas  in,  transferred  to  his  son-in- 
law  Joannes,  v.  6,  7 ;  arrears  of  Sili- 
quaticum  in,  v.  31. 

'Apuli  idonei,*  viii.  33. 

Aqua  Claudia,  Koman  aqueduct,  de- 
scription of,  vii.  6. 

Aqua  Virgo,  Roman  aqueduct,  de- 
scription of,  vii.  6. 

Aqueducts  of  Bome,  abuses  connected 
with,  iii.  31 ;  glory  of,  vii.  6. 

Aqueduct  begun  by  Bishop  Aemilianus 
must  be  finished  by  him,  iv.  31. 

Aqueduct  of  Ravenna  protected,  v.  38. 

Aqueduct  constructed  by  Theodoric  for 
City  of  ParmS;,  viii.  30. 

Aquileia,  contributions  of  wine  and 
wheat  from,  remitted,  xii.  26. 

Arator,  Yir  lUustris,  sent  by  Provin- 
cials of  Dalmatia  to  Theodoric,  viii. 
12 ;  made  Comes  Domesticorum,  viii. 
12. 

Arcadius,  Emperor  (395-408),  change 
effected  by  him  in  relation  of  Prae- 
torian Piaefect  to  Master  of  .  the 
Offices,  99. 

Arcarius,  Treasurer  or  Steward,  v.  7 ; 
z.  28  {see  p.  440) ;  zii.  8,  11,  27. 

Archery,  practice  in,  for  young  sol- 
diers, V.  23. 

ArchiatruB,  Arch-Physician,  iv.  41  {ate 
Comes  Archiatrorum). 

Architect,  duties  of,  vii.  5. 


ABOHinCT,  PnBLIO,  FOBVCLA  VOB  THB 
APFOINTlfKNT  OF,  vii.  1 5. 

Arohotamia, '  Qlustris  Femina,*  aoouset 
her  grandson's  widow  of  wasting  her 
chil£«n*s  property,  iv.  12. 

Arelate  (^Wm),  remission  of  taxation 
to  inhabitants  of,  iii.  32 ;  *  glorious 
defence  of,*  iii.  32;  its  walls  to  be 
repaired  and  its  eitixens  fed,  iii.  44 ; 
fight  for  possession  of  covered  bridge 
at,  viii.  10. 

Arethusa,  Fountain  of,  site  of,  near 
SquiUaoe,  72 ;  qualities  of,  described, 
viii.  32. 

Aigolicus,  Vir  Blustris,  made  Praefect 
of  the  City  of  Bome,  iii.  11,  12 ;  hia 
ancestry  and  character,  iii,  11,  12  ; 
ordered  to  repair  Cloacae  of  Rome, 
iii.  30;  other  references  to,  iii.  29, 
30;  iv.  22,  25;  iv.  42;  his  tardiness 
rebuked,  iv.  29 ;  heirs  o^  defrauded 
by  Theodahad,  v.  12. 

Arigem,  Yir  Dlnstris  and  Comes,  Go- 
vernor of  the  new  Gaulish  Provinces, 
iv.  16;  appointed  Comes  Urbis  Bo- 
mae  (t),  iv.  16 ;  instructions  to,  iii. 
45 ;  iv-  23  ;  report  by,  iv.  43. 

Armentarius,  Clarissimus,  appointed 
Beferendus  Curiae,  iii.  33 ;  informs 
against  Aigolicus,  Praefect  of  the 
City,  iv.  29. 

Armourers  (Abmohom  FAcrroRCS),  For- 
mulae of,  vii.  18,  19. 

Arsenals  of  Italy,  under  the  Magister 
Offidorum,  37. 

ArtemidoruB,  ILluBtris  and  Patrician, 
a  relation  of  Emperor  Zeno,  and 
friend  of  Theodoric,  i.  43 ;  Tribunus 
Voluptatum  (?),  i.  43 ;  Praefectus 
Urbis,  i.  42,  44;  detects  embessle- 
ment  by  persons  employed  for  re- 
pair of  walls  of  Rome,  ii.  34 ;  invited 
to  Theodoric's  Court,  iii.  22. 

Assertor  Libertatis  (of  the  Theodosian 
Code,  iv.  8},  a  possible  allusion  to, 
iii.  43. 

Astensis  Civitas  {AH%),  to  be  especially 
helped  in  relief  of  necessities  of  Id- 
guria,  zi.  15. 

Astronomy,  reasons  derived  from,  for 
pensioning  off  civil  servants,  zL  36. 

Athala,  ancestor  of  Theodoric,  'man^ 
suetudine  enituit,*  zi.  i. 

Athalaric,  grandson  of  Theodoric,  date 
of  birth  of,  29  n ;  accession  of  (Aug. 
30,  526),  37 ;  manner  of  his  educa- 
tion, 42  ;  his  death  (Oct.  2,  534),  43 ; 
letters  announcing  his  accession,  viii. 
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T-7 ;  edict  of,  iz.  d ;  hii  death  an- 

nonnoed  to  Jnitinmn,  z.  I ;   praiBee 

of,  by  Ganiodoras,  zi.  i. 
AtheoB   {Adufe),  flowa   past   fort    of 

Verraca,  iii.  48. 
Attila»  defeat  of,  in  Catalaonian  plains, 

a8 ;   iii.  i ;   embassy  of  Cassiodorus 

(grandfather  of  Senator)  to,  i.  4. 
Angiensis,  Codez,  of  'Anecdoton  Hoi- 

deri,'  73. 
Augmentnm,  8aper-a8se8sment,remitted 

by  Athalaric  for  Dalmatia  and  Soavia, 

iz.  9 ;  for  Syracuse,  iz.  xo. 
Augusta  {Turin,  or  Aosta),  Bishop  of, 

falsely  accused  of  treason,  i.  9 ;  fast- 

nesses  (clusurae)  of,  soldiers  stationed 

at,  ii.  5. 
Augustales,  highest  class  of  Ezceptores 

(shorthand  writers),  104  »,  no;  zi. 

30 
Augustin,  Vir  Yenerabilis  (probably  a 

Ushop),  brings  the  scarcity  in  Yene- 

tia  under  the  notice  of  the  King,  zii. 

36. 
Augustus,  builder  of  the  Circus  Mazi- 

mus,  iii.  51 ;  his  survey  of  the  '  Orbis 

Romanus/  iii.  52. 
Aurarii,  persons  liable  to  payment  of 

'lustralis  anri  collatio,*  ii.  36. 
Auraria  Pensio  »  probably  *  lustralis  ami 

collatio/  ii  30. 
Ayenio  {Avignon),  Gothic  troops  not  to 

molest  citizens  of,  iii.  38. 

B. 

Bacauda,  Vbr  Sublimis,  Tribunus  Vo- 

luptatum,  ▼.  35. 
BacaudaC)  insurgent  peasantry  of  Gaul, 

▼.35. 
Baiae,  baths  of,  praises  of,  iz.  6;  zii. 

33. 
Balthae,  royal  house  of  the  Visigoths, 

was  Athalaric  descended  from  ?  yiii.  5. 
Balzani,  Ugo,  on  Cassiodorus,  I3i. 
Barbarians,  checked  by  fear,  not  ho- 
nour, ii.  5. 
Barbaria,  probably  the  name  of  the 

mother  01  Bomulns  Augustulus,  316. 
Barbarian  Kings,  intellects  of,  subdued 

by  diplomacy,  iv.  3 ;  do  not  use  the 

grammatical  art,  iz.  21. 
Buonius,  Cardinal,  author  of '  Annales 

Ecdesiae,'  quoted,  500  a,  511  a. 
Basilius  (No.  i),  Yir  Spectalnlis,  claims 

restoration    of   his   wife's    property 

from  Probinus,  ii.  10.  11;  iv.  40. 
Basilius  (No.  a),  accused  of  magical 


practices,  iv.  33,  33  (gee  note  on  p. 
346). 

Basilius  (No.  3,  possibly  same  as  No. 
3),  Opilio  connected  with  him  by 
marriage,  viii.  17;  concerned  in  ac- 
cusation of  Boethius  (?),  364  «. 

Baths,  gratuitous  admission  to,  at  Spo- 
letium,  ii.  37 ;  of  Turasius,  at  Spole- 
tium,  iv.  34 ;  at  Baiae,  iz.  6. 

Baud]  de  Yesme,  fragments  of  oration 
of  Cassiodorus  (?),  published  by,  117. 

Beatus,  Yir  Clarissimus  and  Cancel- 
larius,  ordered  to  supply  rations  to 
invalided  officer,  zi.  10;  made  Pri- 
micerius  Augustalium,  zi.  30. 

Belisarius,  Imperial  general,  his  cap- 
ture of  NeapoliB,  48 ;  his  campaign 
in  Southern  Italy,  493 ;  his  recovery 
and  loss  of  Milan,  533;  his  entry 
into  Ravenna,  51. 

Bellum  (war),  derived  from  King 
Belus,  i.  30. 

Benedict,  St.,  not  alluded  to  by  Cassio- 
dorus, 55 ;  relation  of  his  rule  to  that 
of  Cassiodorus,  57^  59« 

Benedictus,  a  civil  officer  of  some  kind 
in  the  City  of  Pedon,  guardianship  of 
his  childi^  assigned  to  Theriolus, 
i.  36. 

Bethmann  Hollweg,  his  'Gerichtsver- 
fassung  des  siukenden  romischen 
Reichs,'  41,  95,  109  a. 

Bigamy,  punidmient  of,  according  to 
Edictum  Athalarici,  iz.  18. 

Bina,  a  kind  of  taz,  iii.  8. 

BiNA  ET  TeBNA,  FOBXULAJB  FOB  THE 
COLLSCTION  OF,  vii.  30,  31,  33. 

Birds,  habits  of,  i.  3i ;  the  hawk's  way 
of  teaching  her  young  to  fly,  i.  34; 
the  eagle  and  her  young,  i.  38 ;  filial 
piety  of  the  stork,  ii.  14 ;  instinct  of 
young  partridges  towards  their  mo- 
ther, ii.  14 ;  the  vulture  protects  little 
birds  from  attacks  of  the  hawk,  ii.  19 ; 
£^lls  fly  inland  when  they  foresee  a 
storm,  iiL  48 ;  cranes  when  about  to 
cross  the  sea  dasp  pebbles  with  their 
daws,  iv.  47;  the  turtle-dove  once 
widowed  never  takes  another  mate, 
▼•  33 ;  flight  of  cranes  suggested  to 
Mercury  shapes  of  letters,  viii.  13 ; 
thrushes,  storks,  and  doves  grega- 
rious, the  greedy  hawk  loves  soUtude, 
viii.  31 ;  orderly  evolutions  of  cranes, 
iz.  3. 

Bishops,  King  Witigis*  ezhortations  to, 
z.  34;  Cassiodorus*  ezhortations  to, 
zi.  4. 
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Blue  party  in  the  Circus,  rivaliy  of, 
with  the  GreeziB,  iii.  51. 

Bodily  signs  by  which  character  may 
be  discerned,  vi.  9  (compare  also 
Gassiodorus,  'De  Anima,  capp.  10 
and  II,  referred  to  p.  53). 

Boethins  (or  Boetius),  Illostris  and 
Patrician,  receives  orders  to  choose 
a  harper  to  be  sent  to  Clovis,  23,  24 ; 
ii.  40;  information  as  to  his  life  in 
the  ^  Anecdoton  Holderi,*  74,  79-84 ; 
really  anthor  of  the  theological  trea- 
tises which  have  passed  current  with 
his  name,  74,  80-83;  '^^^  <*^  *  'bu- 
colic Poem,*  74, 83 ;  difficulty  caused 
by  the  non-Christian  character  of  his 
<  Consolations  of  Philosophy,'  81,  83; 
consulted  as  to  depreciation  of  cur- 
rency, i.  10;  ordered  to  prepare 
water-clock  and  sundial  for  King  of 
Burgundians,  i.  45. 

Boethius,  as  to  character  of  Basilius, 
246  n ;  as  to  character  of  Deooratus, 
267  n ;  character  of  his  accuser  Cy- 
prian, V.  40, 41 ;  viii.  21,  22  ;  charac- 
ter of  Opilio,  viii.  17. 

Boeihus,  Bishop  of  Byzacene  Province 
in  Africa^  author,  according  to  M. 
Joardain,  of  the  theological  treatises 
attributed  to  Boethius,  82. 

Bormiae  Aquae  {BtUht  of  JBormio), 
Count  Winusiaid  recommended  to 
visit,  X.  29. 

BrandUa,  husband  of  Procula,  story  of 
his  intrigue  with  Begins,  wife  of 
Patzenes,  v.  32,  33. 

Breones,  a  Baetian  freebooting  tribe 
living  near  the  Brenner  pass,  i.  11. 

Bribery  repressed,  zii.  2,  6,  21,  26. 

Bridge  of  boats  ordered  to  be  built 
across  the  Tiber,  xii.  19. 

Brosse,  Pierre,  notes  of,  on  Cassiodorus, 
117. 

Bruttii  and  Lucania,  Yenantius  Cor- 
rector of,  iii.  8,  46,  47;  his  mis- 
govemmeut  of,  221 ;  the  praises  of, 
viii.  31;  xii.  15;  *opulenti  Bruttii,* 
viii.  33;  gold-mining  to  be  com- 
menced in,  ix.  3 ;  abundance  of 
cattle  in,  xi.  39;  measures  for  re- 
lief of,  during  presence  of  Gothic 
army,  xii.  5 ;  praise  of  the  wine  of, 
xii.  1 2 ;  Canonicarii  of,  rebuked  for 
despoiling  the  churches,  xii.  13. 

Buat,  Count,  on  tbe  life  and  ancestry 
of  Cassiodorus,  118;  as  to  Theodora^ 
share  in  the  murder  of  Amalasuentha, 
433  ». 


Buigondians,  King  of  («e«  Gundibad) ; 
oease  to  be  'Cfentiles'  under  Gnn- 
dibad,  i.  46;  boundary  of,  with  Os- 
troeothic  kingdom,  iii.  41 ;  dispnte 
wiui  Franks,  viii.  10;  league  with 
Amalasuentha,  xi.  i  {gee  456  n) ;  in- 
vasion of  Liguria  and  Aemilia^  zii. 
a8;  527. 

Butilianus,  Presbyter,  land  allotmeiit 
given  by  Theodoric  to,  in  neighbour- 
hood of  Trieut^  ii.  17. 


Caduoa  bona,  property  to  which  no  heir 
is  forthcoming,  and  which  is  therefore 
claimed  by  the  State,  v.  24 ;  vi.  8. 

Caelianus,  one  of  the  Quinque-viri  ap- 
pointed to  try  Basilius  and  Prae- 
textatus,  iv.  22,  23. 

Calabria,  crops  from,  not  forwarded  ex- 
peditiously, i.  35;  regulations  for 
corn-traffic  in,  ii.  26 ;  arrears  of  Sili- 
quaticum  in,  v.  31. 

*  Calabri  peculiosi,*  viii.  33. 

Calogenitus,  sent  by  Amalasuentha  to 
Justinian  with  a  present  of  marbles^ 
X.  8,  9. 

Campania,  practice  of  pignoraJtio  pre- 
vslent  in,  iv.  10 ;  suffers  from  erup- 
tion of  Vesuvius,  iv.  50;  'industrioea 
Campania,'  viii.  33 ;  Cancellarius  of, 
to  pay  pension  to  retiring  Primiscri- 
nius,  xi.  37  ;  the  cupboard  of  Borne 
('  urbis  regiae  cella  penaria'),  xii.  2  a. 

Campanianus,  of  Lucania^  widow  and 
family  of,  permitted  to  step  down 
frt>m  rank  of  Cariales,  ix.  4. 

Cancellarius,  an  officer  of  humble  rank 
in  the  Court  of  the  Praetorian  Prae- 
feet.  III,  112;  origin  of  the  name, 
112;  his  functions  described,  xi.  6 ; 
of  Faustus,  desired  to  forward  com 
frt>m  Apulia,  i.  35 ;  Beatus  (Vir  Cla- 
rissimus)  ordered  to  supply  rations  to 
invalided  officer,  xi.  10;  Gaudiosus, 
Cancellarius  of  Province  of  Liguria, 
xi.  14;  Anatholius,  Cancellarius  <^ 
Samnium,  xi.  36;  Ludnus,  Cancel- 
larius of  Campania^  xi.  37 ;  Yitalian, 
Cancellarius  of  Lucania  and  Bruttii, 
xi.  39;  admonition  to  various  Can- 
oellarii,  xii.  I,  10;  Sajones  ordered 
to  wait  upon  Canoeliarii,  xii.  3; 
Anastasius,  Cancellarius  of  Lucania 
and  Bruttii,  ordered  to  send  cheese 
and  wine  for  royal  table,  xii.  12; 
the  same,  ordered  to  be  gentle  with 
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the  oitizeiiB  of  Rh^om,  zii.  14; 
MaxunuB,  Canoellariui  of  Locania 
and  Brattii,  xii.  15. 

Canonicarii,  tribute-ooUecton  under 
Comes  Berum  Privatarum,  vi.  8; 
to  collect  the  Trina  lUatio,  zii.  16 ; 
of  Thiucia,  zi.  38 ;  of  Yenetia,  zii. 
4,  6 ;  of  Bruttii,  rebuked  for  robbing 
the  churchei,  zii.  1 3. 

Candac,  King  of  Alani,  mentioned  by 
Jordanes,  164. 

Candaz,  apparently  nezt  of  kin  to  a 
man  slain  by  Crispianiu,  i.  37. 

Capillati  (?)  of  Saavia,  iv.  49. 

Capitnlarii  horreariomm  et  tabema- 
rionmii  farmers  of  revenae  derived 
firom  granaries  and  taverns,  z.  a 8. 

Caprarios,  Mons  (situation  of  doubtful, 
bnt  near  Ravenna),  zii.  17;  works 
of  defence  to  be  constructed  near, 
zii.  17. 

Capnanus,  Senator,  appointed  Rector 
Becuriarmn,  v.  ai,  aa ;  his  character, 
V.  a  a. 

Cardinalis «»  chief  officer  of  Court,  vii.  31 . 

Carpentum,  official  chariot  of  Praetorian 
Praefect,  vi.  3;  of  Praefect  of  the 
City,  vi.  4 ;  of  Consularis  of  a  Pro- 
vince, vi.  ao. 

Cabtabius  (or  Cartularius),  Clerk  in 
the  Record  Office,  Fobmula  appboy- 
INO  Affoiktmbnt  ov,  vii.  43. 

Cartarii  ordered  to  prepare  transfers 
of  property  to  Theodahad,  viii.  33 ; 
to  receive  the  wine  collected  for  the 
royal  table,  zii.  4* 

Casa  Arbitana  taken  from  heirs  of 
Aigolicns  and  Amandianus,  v.  la. 

Casa  Areciretina,  deed  of  gift  of,  from 
Agapita  to  Probinus,  annulled,  ii.  11 ; 
this  decree  revoked,  iv.  40. 

Cassian,  one  of  the  founders  of  Western 
Monachism,  Caasiodorus'  qualified 
praises  of,  55. 

Cassiodorus  (i),  an  Illnstris,  great- 
grandfather of  Cassiodorus  Senator, 
3  ;  history  of,  i.  4. 

Cassiodorus  (a),  grand&ther  of  Cassio- 
dorus Senator,  Tribnnus  and  Nota- 
rius  under  Yalentinian  III,  his  em- 
bassy to  Attila,  3 ;  histoiy  of,  i.  4. 

Cassiodorus  (3),  father  of  Cassiodorus 
Senator,  Comes  Privatarum  Rerum 
and  Ccones  Saorarum  Largitionum 
under  Odovacar,  3;  Consularis  of 
Sicily,  4;  Corrector  of  Bruttii  and 
Lucania,  4 ;  Praetorian  Praefect  (dr. 
500),  4,  ";  Patrician  (dr.  504),  4; 


frequently  confused  with  his  son,  1 1 ; 
his  praises,  i.  3,  4;  a  man  of  tried 
int^^ty  and  pure  fidelity,  i.  a6 ; 
invited  to  visit  Court  of  Theodoric, 
iii.  a8. 
CAS8ioix)En8,  Maontis  Attbelius  Sena- 
TOB,  his  position  in  history,  i,  a  ;  his 
name,  Casdodorus  or  Cassiodorius  (?), 
5 ;  Senator  not  a  title,  5 ;  his  birth- 
place, Soylladum,  6 ;  date  of  his 
birth  (cir.  480),  9-1  a;  his  love  of 
Natural  History,  la;  iz.  34;  ap- 
pointed Consiliarius  under  his  father, 
13  ;  his  panegyric  on  Theodoric,  13, 
16;  appointed  Quaestor,  14;  iz.  34; 
his  special  utility,  as  Quaestor,  to 
Theodoric,  15  ;  his  official  correspon- 
dence, the  'Vabiae,'  16-19,  22-34; 
statesmanlike  insight  which  led  him 
to  second  Theodoric*B  policy,  ao,  ai ; 
his  religious  tolerance,  33 ;  duration 
of  his  Quaestorship,  35  ;  his  Consul- 
ship (514),  35 ;  restores  harmony 
between  clergy  and  people  of  Rome, 
35;  Patrician,  37;  his  'Chronicon,* 
its  defective  character,  37-39;  his 
Cothic  History,  39-35;  iz.  35;  ap- 
pointed Magister  Officiorum,  36 ;  iz. 
34 ;  his  services  to  the  regent  Ama- 
lasuentha,  38;  provides  ships  and 
soldiers  for  the  state,  38 ;  appointed 
Praefectus  Praetorio,  39;  iz.  34; 
letters  during  his  IVaefecture,  43; 
continues  in  office  after  murder 
of  Amalasuentha,  46 ;  announces  the 
elevation  of  Witigis,  49;  his  posi- 
tion during  the  first  five  years  of  the 
Grothic  War,  50 ;  he  retires  from  office 
(538  or  539  1),  51 ;  probably  did  not 
meet  Procopius,  51 ;  edits  the  *■  Va- 
riae/  51,  53 ;  writes  the  treatise  'De 
Anima,'  53, 450,  513 ;  his  reasons  for 
publishing  the  *Variae,'  133-140; 
letter  written  by  himself  to  himsdf 
on  recdving  the  Praetorian  Prae- 
fecture,  describing  his  many  virtues, 
iz.  34 ;  letters  to  the  Senate  on  the 
same  subject,  iz.  35 ;  zi.  i ;  his 
account  of  his  occupations  as  Prae- 
torian Praefect,  450;  issues  his  Edict, 
zi.  8, 9 ;  his  own  and  his  ancestors*  ser- 
vices to  Bruttii  and  Lucania,  zi.  39 ; 
his  praises  of  Scylladum,  ziL  15;  re- 
ndes  at  Ravenna  (?)  during  the  war, 
506 ;  retires  to  Scylladum  imd  founds 
two  monasteries  there,  54;  probably 
never  Abbot,  56 ;  devotee  the  leisure 
of  his  monks  to  literature,  57;  his 
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relaiion  to  the  Benedjctinet,  59 ;  liii 
merits  M  a  tmucriber  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, 60;  his  Commentaiy  on  the 
PsahoB,  60 ;  on  the  Epistles,  61 ;  his 
Tripartite  History,  61 ;  his  '  Institu- 
tiones  DiTinamm  et  Homananun 
Leotionum,*  63-65;  his  'De  Ortho- 
graphii,*  65,  66 ;  his  death,  (575  ?), 
66 ;  his  knowledge  of  Greek  probi^ 
bly  slight,  61 ;  infoimation  derired 
from  the  *  Aneodoton  Holderi '  as  to 
his  life,  74,  84 ;  editions  of  his  works, 
115-121;  chronology  of  the  life  of, 
122-130. 
Castelliiis,  Mons,  near  Seylladnm, 
monastery  foonded  by  Cassiodoms 

»t,  55. 

Castorios  unjastly  deprived  of  his  pro- 
perty by  Faustas,  iii.  ao. 

CastrensiSy  Sutler   or   Senesdial,    88, 

91- 

Catabulenses,  freighters,  transport  mas- 
ters, iv.  47 ;  ordered  to  transport 
marbles  from  Pincian  Hill  to  Ra- 
venna, iii.  10. 

Catana,  walls  of,  to  be  repaired  with 
stones  of  amphitheatre,  iii.  49. 

Cathalia  (?),  petition  of  inhabitants 
of,  as   to   collection   of  Tertiae,  i. 

14. 

Catoe,  the  mob  of  the  circns  is  not  pre- 
cisely a  congregation  o^  i.  37 ;  *  the 
&ther  of  F^iz  was  the  Cato  of  onr 
times,*  IL  3. 

Cdlaritae,  provision  dealers  (?),  x.  a8. 

CelsiQa,  tee  Corritana. 

Censitores,  tax-collectors,  iz.  la. 

CethegnSfRufds  Petronins  Nicomachns, 
Consul  (504),  Magister  Officiorum, 
Patrician,  probably  the  person  to 
whom  the  '  Aneodoton  Holderi  *  was 
addressed,  76. 

Chameleon,  appearance  and  habits  of, 
V.  34. 

Chance^  the  world  not  governed  by,  zii. 

35. 
Chariot-race,  effect  of,  on  spectators,  iii. 
51 ;  picture  of,  from  Cilumum  gem, 

Cheese  of  Mount  Sila  described,  xii. 
la. 

Chorda,  the  lyre  so  called  '  quia  fiscile 
corda  moveat,*  ii.  40. 

Christmas  Day  (Natale  Domini),  pro- 
motions of  Praefect*s  staff  upon,  zi. 

17.      .     , 
*  Chronioon    of  Cassiodoms,  faulty  cha- 
racter of  the  work,  a8,  39. 


Chiynrgyron,  tax  on  traders  »'lQsira- 
lis  anri  oollalio,'  it  a6  a. 

Church,  Dean,  author  of  article  en  Cas- 
siodorus,  131. 

Cilnnum  {CheHere  in  Korthumber- 
land),  gem  found  tX,  representing 
chariot-race,  331. 

Circns,  fiM^ons  of  the,  L  ao,  27, 30,  31 ; 
iii.  51. 

Circus  Sdaximus,  description  of,  iii.  51 ; 
plan  of,  337. 

City  and  oountrv  life  contrasted,  viii.  31. 

Civilitas,  Theodoric*s  anxious  care  for, 
30;  description  of,  iv.  33 ;  Theodahad 
exhorted  to  observe,  iv-  39 ;  for  the 
sake  of  it  even  Jews  are  to  be  pro- 
tected, V.  37 ;  references  to,  iv.  41, 

44;  ▼•  31 ;  ▼!.  5 ;  «•  H>  '8,  19. 

Clarissimcs,  Fobmula  ookfebhikg 
Rank  op,  vii.  38. 

Clarissimus,  title  of  ministers  of  the 
third  rank,  91 ;  epithet  of  Clarissi- 
muB  conferred  on  sll  Senators,  91. 

Clavicularii,  gaolers,  114;  under  orders 
of  Commentariensis,  104. 

Climate,influenceof,oncharacter,zii.  15. 

Cloacae  of  Rome,  description  of,  iii.  30. 

Clovis  (Luduin),  King  of  the  Franks, 
date  of  letters  to,  33,  34  ;  Theodoric 
marches  his  troops  against  (508), 
i.  34;  a  harper  sent  to,  chosen  by 
Boethius,  ii.  40;  congratulated  on 
victory  over  Alamanni,  ii.  41 ;  letter 
dissuading  from  war  with  Alaric  IL 
iii.  3 ;  called  'regius  juvenis '  by  Theo- 
doric, iii.  3 ;  his  overthrow  of  the  Ala- 
mannic  kingdom,  537. 

Clusnrae,  mountain  fastnesses,  Ii.  5,  19. 

Codicilli  Yaoantes,  vi.  10. 

CoelianuB,  with  Agapitus,  seeioiis  to  have 
had  special  junsdiction  in  cases  af- 
fecting Patricians,  i.  33,  37. 

Coemptio  (purveyance)  of  wheat  or  lard 
not  to  Im  daimed  from  the  oitiaens  of 
Rhegium,  xii.  14. 

Cognitor,  trier  of  causes,  viii.  13;  ix. 
14,  18. 

Cohortes,  used  of  civil  servants  of  Prae- 
torian Praefeot,  s.  36. 

Colon!,  apparent  case  of,  reduced  to 
slavery,  viii.  38;  'coloni  sunt  qui 
agree  jugiter  oolunt,*  viiL  31. 

Coloesaeus,  Illustris  and  Comes,  ^>- 
pointed  Grovemor  of  Pannonia  Sinooi- 
ensis,  iii.  33;  pun  on  his  name,  iii. 
34 ;  rations  ordered  for  him  and  his 
suite,  iv.  13. 

Co)osseum  described,  v.  43. 
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Corns  Abohiatborum,  Fosmula  of,  vi. 
19. 

Comet,  a  SpectabiliB,  nature  of  his  office 
(military),  90  n ;  relation  of  Ckimes  to 
his  Principes,  vii.  25,  28. 

CoMss  D0UB8TICOBUM  (Vaoaks),  For- 
mula OF,  vi.  1 1 ;  Arator  receives  the 
rank  of,  viii.  1 2. 

Comes  Domorum,  his  functions,  88. 

C0MX8  FoRXARUM,  Formula  of,  vii.  6. 

Comes  Gothorum,  Formula  of,  vii.  3 ; 
servants  of,  have  oppressed  Provin- 
cials of  Suavia,  v.  14;  his  dignity 
almost  the  only  one  peculiar  to  the 
Gothic  state,  520. 

CoMss  Nbafolitanus,  Formula  of, 
vi.  23 ;  reference  to,  vi.  24. 

Combs  Patrimonh,  Formula  of,  vi.  9 ; 
references  to,  iv.  3,  15 ;  Berganti- 
nus  as,  ordered  to  transfer  property 
to  Theodahad«  viii.  23;  ordered  to 
commence  eold-mining  in  Bruttii,  iz. 
3 ;  Willias  (Comes  Patrimonii)  order- 
ed to  increase  the  pay  of  the  Domes- 
tic!, iz.  13. 

Comes  Portub  Urbis  Bomab,  Formula 
of,  vii.  9. 

Comes  Primi  Ordikis,  Formula  of,  vi. 
12,  13 ;  letter  addressed  to,  ii.  28. 

Combs  Prixcipib  Militum  (?),  For- 
mula OF,  vi.  25. 

Comes  Provinclae,  Formula  of,  vii.  i. 

Combs  Ratbnnas,  Formula  of,  vii.  14* 

Combs  Bebum  Privatarum,  Formula 
OF,  vi.  8 ;  an  Illustris,  86 ;  iv.  7  ;  his 
functions,  89;  office  of,  held  by  father 
of  Argolicus,  iii.  1 2 ;  held  by  Senarius 
(510),  iv.  13. 

Combs  Bomakus,  Fobmula  of,  vii.  13. 

Comes  Sacrae  Yestis,  Keeper  of  &e 
Wardrobe,  88. 

Combs  Saobarum  Labgittonum,  For- 
mula OF,  vi.  7 ;  an  lUustris,  86 ;  his 
functions,  88 ;  orders  given  to,  ii.  31 ; 
reports  remissness  of  Yenantius,  iii. 
8 ;  office  of,  held  by  grandfather  of 
Argolicus,  iii.  12;  Bina  and  Tema 
to  be  collected  under  his  superin- 
tendence, vii.  21;  Ambrodus  held 
office  of,  viii.  13;  Opilio,  father  and 
son,  held  office  of,  viii.  16 ;  Cyprian 
held  office  of,  v.  40. 

Combs  Sboundi  Obdinis,  Fobmula  of, 
vii.  26. 

Corns  Stracubanus,  Formula  of,  vi 
22  {tee  also  iz.  11,  14). 

Comitatus  of  the  King,  litigants  sum- 
moned to,  i.  7 ;  iv.  44,  45 ;  v.  12,  32 ; 


presence  of  in  liguria  requires  eztra- 
ordinary  supply  of  provisions,  ii.  20 ; 
the  place '  ubi  et  innooentia  perfugium 
et  calumniatores  jus  possunt  invenire 
district um,*  iv.  9;  meant  to  be  a 
blessing  to  his  subjects,  iv.  40;  re- 
course to  it  by  a  distant  suitor  not 
compulsory,  iv.  40;  journey  of  the 
Heruli  to,  iv.  45;  always  ready  for 
redress  of  grievances,  v.  15;  Nim- 
fadius  journeying  to,  viii.  32. 

Comites  of  Pavia,  iv.  45. 

CoMiTTAGUS  (officer  of  the  law  courts), 
Formula  bestowing  honobabt  bank 
ON,  vi.  13;  Stabularius,  Comitiacus, 
V.  6 ;  Florentinus,  Yir  Devotus,  Co- 
mitiacus, viii.  27. 

Commentariensis  (or  Commentarisius), 
officer  in  Court  of  Praetorian  Prae- 
fect,  nature  of  his  functions,  104-106; 
Cheliodorus  appointed,  zi.  28. 

Commonitorium,  iii.  19 ;  vii.  22. 

Como,  City  and  Lake  of,  the  praises  of, 
zi.  14. 

Comfetitobbs,  Fobmula  ooKOBBNiirGi 
vii.  44. 

Compulsor,  officer  employed  to  compel 
payment  of  tazes,  zii.  8. 

Compurgation,  evidences  of  a  practice 
similar  to,  iz.  14  (p.  397). 

Computus  Paschalis,  tract  on  determi- 
nation of  Easter,  attributed  to  Cassi- 
odorus,  10,  II. 

Comum  {Como),  theft  of  brazen  statue 
»t,  ii.  35,  36. 

Concordia  {Caorle),  contributions  of 
wine  and  wheat  from,  remitted,  zii. 
26. 

Conductores,  farmers  of  royal  domain, 
losses  of,  in  Apulia,  i.  16 ;  in  Spain, 

▼•39- 
Confiscated  property,  maimer  of  assert* 

ing  daims  of  Crown  to,  iv.  32. 
Conmliarius  (Assessor),  nature  of  the 

office,  12,  13;  Caasiodorus  appointed 

to  office  of,  12. 
Constantinople,  character  of  diploma* 

tists  of,  ii.  6 ;  Cyprian*8  mission  to, 

V.  41. 
Constantius,  Bishop,  his  petition  as  to 

spoliation  of  the  Church,  iv.  20. 
Constantius,  a  farmer,  unjustly  reduced 

to  slavery  by  Tanca,  viii.  28. 
Consularis,  Fobmula  of,  vi.  20;  of 

Liguiia,  zii.  8. 
Consulship,  Formula  of,  vi.  i  ;  of  Cas- 

siodorus  (514),  25-26;   of  reigning 

Emperon,  28  n ;  of  Feliz,  ii.  i,  2,  3 
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of  MftzimiiB,  not  to  prevent  his  filling 
lower  offices  afterwards,  z.  i  a. 

Consuls,  Eastern  and  Western,  order  of 
precedence  of,  in  the  Fasti,  12  a, 

Consamption  cared  by  milk  of  the  oows 
on  Mons  Lactarias,  zi.  10. 

Com,  restraints  on  exportation  of,  i.  34; 
traffic  in,  for  Southern  Italy,  regu- 
lated, ii.  26 ;  traffic  in,  from  western 
coast  of  Italy  to  Gaul,  iv.  5,  7; 
traffic  in,  from  Spain  to  Borne,  ▼. 
35 ;  forestalling  and  regrating  of, 
prohibited,  iz.  5 ;  sale  of,  at  reduced 
price,  in  Liguria  and  Yenetia,  z.  37 ; 
distribution  of,  in  Rome,  zi.  5 ;  ssJe 
of,  at  reduced  price,  to  citizens  of 
Milan,  zii.  27. 

Comicularius,  bis  position  on  the  official 
staff  of  the  Praetorian  Praefect,  97 ; 
nature  of  his  functions,  97-ioa ;  must 
be  chosen  from  the  Augustales,  no ; 
Antianus  vacates  office  of,  zi.  18, 19; 
retired,  to  be  pensioned,  zi.  36. 

Corrector  (lowest  grade  of  Provincial 
Governor)  of  Bruttii  and  Lucania, 
iii.  8. 

Cosilinum  (f  Padula),  a  city  of  Lucaniay 
viii,  33. 

Costula,  a  free  Goth,  complains  that 
servile  ta!>ks  are  imposed  on  him 
by  Guduim,  v.  30. 

Cubioulum  =  royal  treasury,  v.  44 ; '  libra 
cubiculi  nostri* » the  standard  pound, 

▼•39- 

Cunigast  (or  Conigast),  Vir  Illustris, 
evil  character  o(  according  to  Boe- 
thius,  376;  ordered  to  administer 
justice  between  Tanca  and  his  poorer 
neighbours,  viii.  28. 

Cura  Epistolarum,  officer  charged  with 
copying  letters  on  fiscal  matters,  109. 

Cura  Epistolarum  Canonicarum,  Con- 
stantinian  appointed,  zi.  23. 

Cdra  Palatu,  Formula  op,  vii.  5. 

Curator  of  ▲  Citt,  Formula  of,  vii. 
12. 

Curia^  called  by  Antiquity  Minor  Sena- 
tus,  ii.  18;  vi.  3;  iz.  a. 

Curialis,  Formula  directing  Sals  of 
Property  op,  vii.  47. 

Curiales,  condition  of,  iL  18;  conffict 
between  Curial  and  Ecclesiastical 
oblitrations,  ii.  18;  have  to  make 
good  the  Senators'  deficiencies  in 
payment  of  tazes,  ii.  24;  *  sordid 
burdens '  =  Curial  obligations  (?),  ii. 
2$ ;  of  Aestunae,  iii.  9 ;  penalty  on 
Jovinus  for  kiUing  a  fellow -caiial, 


iii.  47;  might  be  punished  with 
stripes  by  Praetorian  Praefect,  vi.  3 ; 
oppression  of,  forbidden  by  Edictum 
Athalarici,  iz.  2 ;  of  Adriana,  i.  19 ; 
of  Catana,  iii.  49;  of  Forum  Livii, 
iv.  8;  of  Velia  (f),  iv.  11 ;  of  Tid- 
num,  iv.  45 ;  of  Suavia,  iv.  49 ;  v.  14 ; 
of  Neapolis,  vi.  24;  of  Liguria,  ziL  8; 
Formula  addressed  to,  vii.  27; 
fiunily  of,  permitted  to  descend  from 
the  Curia,  iz.  4. 

Currency,  wickedness  of  depreciating, 
i.  10;  vii.  32. 

CuRRiTANA  Insula  bt  Cslsiha  (two  of 
the  Lipari  Islands),  Formula  for  the 
Comes  of,  vii.  16. 

Cursus  Publicus,  Postal-service,  37; 
transferred  from  Praetorian  Praefect 
to  Magister  Officiorum,  99,  302 ;  vi. 
3, 6 ;  under  Begerendarius,  109 ;  letter 
as  to,  i.  29 ;  abuses  of,  to  be  reformed 
by  the  &kjo  Gudisal,  iv.  47  ;  by  Sajo 
Mannila,  v.  5 ;  abuses  of,  in  Spain,  v. 
39 ;  citizens  of  Scyllacium  not  to  be 
harassed  by,  zii.  15. 

Cyprian,  Vir  Blustris,  Count  of  the 
Sacred  Largesses  (524-525),  his  char- 
acter and  appointment  to  above  office^ 
V.  40,  41 ;  viii.  16 ;  his  services  at 
Beferendarius,  v.  40 ;  his  mission  to 
Constantinople,  v.  40 ;  his  accusation 
of  Albinus  and  Boethius,  289,  291, 
363,  369 ;  raised  to  honour  of  Patri 
date,  viii.  ai,  22. 

B. 

Dahn,  Feliz  (author  of  'Konige  der 
Grermanen'),  quoted,  119,  152,  155, 
165,  177,  180, 182,  183,  184,  197, 
198,  202,  204,  206,  207,  309,  216, 
221,  236,  240,  242,  248,  369,  282, 
a87»  ^^  34'»  350  *»  353  »,  35^, 
361,  370  »»  37a,  375,  40i>  403,  435» 
437  ». 

Baila,  a  free  6oih«  cmnplains  that 
servile  tasks  are  imposed  on  him  by 
Duke  Guduim,  v.  30. 

Dalmatia,  Simeon  appointed  to  collect 
arrears  of  taxation  from,  iii.  35; 
iron  mining  in,  iii.  25;  E^iphanius 
Consularis  of.  v.  34;  address  of 
Athalarie  to  Goths  settled  in,  viiL  4 ; 
Arator  sent  on  an  embassy  from 
Provincials  oC  to  Theodoric,  viii.  12 ; 
Osuin  i^pointed  Grovemor  of,  ix.  8, 9. 

Danube,  Biver,  'made  a  ^^«"m^  sinam 
by  Amalasaentha^  zL  1. 
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DatiuB,  Bishop  of  Milan,  made  steward 
of  the  King's  bounty  to  the  citizenSi 
xiL  37.    (For  his  history,  see  522.) 

I>ayn8  receiyes  sick-leave  to  visit  Mons 
Lactarius,  xi.  10. 

Death,  the  inconvenience  of,  '  comperi- 
mns  dromonarios  viginti  et  nnum  de 
constitute  numero  mortU  incommodo 
fuisse  subtractos,*  iv.  15. 

I>eoennouium,  Marsh  of,  drained  by 
Dedus,  ii.  32,  33. 

Deoennovial  Cuial  mentioned  by  Pro- 
copies,  188. 

Decii.  Lay  of  the,  recited  at  school, 
iii.  6 ;  family  of  Liberius  and  Pauli* 
nus  descended  from,  iz.  22,  23. 

Decius,  Caeoina  Maurus  Basilius,  HIus- 
tris,  ez-Praefect  of  the  City,  and  ez- 
Praetorian  Praefect,  undertakes  to 
drain  the  Marsh  of  Decennonium,  ii. 
33 1  33 ;  one  of  the  Quinque-viri  ap- 
pointed to  try  Basilius  and  Praetez- 
tatus  (?),  iv.  22,  23. 

Becoratus  (Vir  Devotus),  brother  of 
Honoratus,  appointed  Quaestor,  his 
character  and  early  death,  v.  3,  4; 
conflicting  testimony  of  Boethius  and 
Ennodius  as  to,  267  n;  instructions  to, 
as  to  arrears  of  Siliquaticnm,  ▼.31. 

Becuriae,  guilds  of  copying-clerks,  &c., 
connected  with  administration  of  jus- 
tice, 277. 

Defensor,  Grothic  soldier  of  a  Boman 
noble,  iv.  27,  38. 

DSFENSOB    OF    ▲   CiTT,    FOBMULA    OF, 

vii.  II. 
Defensorea  of  Church  of  Milan,  ii.  30 ; 

of  Aestunae,  iii.  9 ;  of  the  sacrosanct 

Boman  Church,  iii.  45 ;   of  Catana, 

iii.  49 ;  of  Ticinum,  iv.  45 ;  of  Sua- 

via,  iv.  49  ;  v.  14. 
'  Defloratis  prosperitatibus,*  meaning  of 

this  phrase,  used  by  Cassiodorus  of 

his  Gothic  History,  137  n, 
DegeniatusB  (apparently)    stripped   of 

official  rank,  zii.  10. 
Delegatoria,  warrant  for  increased  r»> 

tions  consequent  on  promotion,  zi. 

33.  35- 

Denarius,  puzzling  passage  as  to  rela- 
tion of  to  solidus,  i.  10. 

Deputati,  fifteen  shorthand  writers  of 
the  highest  class,  appropriated  to  the 
Emperor's  service,  11 1 ;  zi.  30. 

Dertona  {Tortona),  fortification  of,  i. 
1 7  ;  com  warehouse  at,  to  be  opened, 
z.  27;  zii.  27. 

Diceneus,    philosopher-king  of  Dada, 


perhaps  Cassiodorus*  ideal  of  a  king, 

3^- 

Dionysius  '  Eziguus,*  author  of  our  pre- 
sent chronology,  a  colleague  of  Camio- 
dorus  in  his  literary  enterprises,  64. 

Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  chief  au- 
thority on  the  Boman  chariot-races, 
230. 

Discussores,  aosessors  of  tazes,  iv.  38. 

Documents  not  to  be  tampered  with  by 
the  Scribe,  zii.  21. 

Domeetici,  life-guardsmen  attached  to 
the  Provincial  Governors,  to  receive 
larger  pay,  ix.  13. 

Domitian,  office  of  Master  of  the  Horse 
abolished  by,  99. 

Domitius,  Spectabilis,  has  received  a 
concession  for  drainage  of  land  which 
he  is  too  parsimonious  to  take  full  ad- 
vantage of,  ii.  21 ;  complains  of  seizure 
of  his  estates  by  Theodahad,  iv.  39. 

Domus  Palmata,  near  the  Forum,  iv.  30. 

Donativum,  see  Iiargesse. 

Drainage  concession  to  Spes  and  Do- 
mitius,  ii.  21. 

Drill,  need  of,  ezemplified,  i.  40. 

Dromouarii,  rowers  in  ezpress  boats, 
ii.  31 ;  twenty-one  dead,  iv.  15. 

Dromones,  ezpress  boats,  one  thousand 
to  be  built,  v.  16. 

Druentia  (Durance),  Biver,  frontier  of 
Ostrogothic  and  Burgundian  Monar- 
chies, 218;  provisions  for  garrisons 
upon,  iii.  41. 

Duz,  a  military  officer  of  the  rank  of 
Spectabilis,  his  relation  to  the  Comes, 
90  a. 

Duz  Baetiardm,  Formula  of,  vii.  4. 

E. 

Eastern  Empire,  Amalasuentha's  rela- 
tions with,  zi.  I. 

Ecclesiastical  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties, i.  9,  26;  u.  29,  30;  iii.  14,  37, 

45;  !▼•  '7.  ao;  ▼»"•  34;  «.  15»  »6; 
z.  26,  34 ;  zii.  13,  20 ;  conflict  be- 
tween Ecclesiastical  and  Curial  obli- 
gations, ii.  18. 

Eodicius,  sons  of,  allowed  to  leave 
Bome  to  bury  their  father,  ii.  22. 

Edictum  Athalarici,  iz.  2,  18,  19,  20. 

Edictum  Theodorid,  published  by  Ni- 
vellius,  from  a  MS.  belonging  to  Pi- 
thou,  116;  punishment  for  adulterers 
according  to,  283,  403 ;  permission 
lo  parents  to  sell  their  chil(b%n,  382 1». 

Egregii,  fifth  rank  in  Imperial  service, 
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9a  ;   not  mentioned  by  Cainodanu, 
93. 

Elephant,  natural  history  of  the,  x.  30 ; 
braaen  images  of,  in  Via  Sacra,  z.  3a 

Eloquence  the  special  product  of  Borne 
— 'Aliae  regiones  vina,  balsama  et 
olentia  thura  transmittant :  Roma 
tradit  eloquium,  quo  suavius  nil  sit 
auditum,*  x.  7. 

Endive  of  Bruttii  has  not  the  bitter 
fibres  spoken  of  by  Virgil,  xii.  14. 
*  Ennodius,  Magnus  Felix,  Bishop  of  Ti- 
cinum  (died  516),  information  given 
by,  as  to  Boethius,  7911;  information 
as  to  Alamannic  refugees,  195 ;  his 
testimony  to  character  of  Beooratus, 
267  fi ;  addressed  his  '  Paraenesis  *  to 
Ambrosius,  358. 

Epiphanius  employed  by  CassiodornB 
to  assist  him  in  the  compilation  of 
'  Historia  Tripartita,'  61. 

Eufrasius  the  Acolyte  sold  a  house  at 
Rome  to  Pope  Simplidus,  iii.  45. 

Eugenius,  Vir  Blustris,  receives  the 
dignity  of  Master  of  the  Offices,  i. 
12,  13;  possibly  alluded  to^  viii.  19 
{see  note). 

Euric,  King  of  the  Visigoths  (466-485), 
father  of  Alario  JI,  taxation  in  his 
time,  V.  39. 

Eastorgius,  Bishop  of  Milan,  his  peti- 
tion for  protection  to  Milanese  Church 
granted,  ii.  39. 

Eutharic,  husband  of  Amalasuentha, 
Consulship  of  (519),  27,  28;  adopted 
as  son  in  arms  by  Justin,  viii.  i.. 

Evans,  Arthur  J.,  on  the  topography  of 
Squillaoe,  9,  68-72. 

Exoeptores,  shorthand  writers,  104, 
no.  III;  xi.  25;  charged  a  fee  for 
the  bad  paper  which  they  supplied  to 
suitors,  483  n. 

Exormiston,  a  kind  of  lamprey  (?),  xiL 

4.14- 
Expeditio,  derivation  of,  i.  1 7. 


Famine,  provisions  for  relief  of,  x.  27 ; 
unusuiJ  appearances  foreboding  the 
famine  of  538,  xii.  25 ;  in  liguria  to 
be  relieved,  xii.  28. 

Faustus,  Praetorian  Praefect,  Blustris, 
rebuked  for  his  delay  in  sending  com 
from  south  of  Italy  to  Rome,  17-19; 
i.  35 ;  embassy  of,  to  Constantinople 
(493),  23;  Consulship  of,  122; 
severely  censured  for  his  oppression 


of  Castorius,  ill.  ao,  28 ;  sent  into 
the  country  for  change  of  air,  iii.  21 ; 
oppression  of  Joannes  (?),  iii.  27. 

Faustus  the  younger,  son  of  the  above, 
i.  41 ;  enquiry  into  character  of,  on 
his  admission  to  the  Senate,  i.  41. 

Faventia  (Faenxa),  blocks  of  marble 
to  be  forwarded  to  Ravenna  tcom, 
V.  8. 

Felix  III,  Pope  (526-530),  election  of, 
in  deference  to  recommendation  of 
Theodoric,  viii.  15. 

Felix  (apparentiy  a  native  of  Milan*), 
appointed  Quaestor  (527),  viii.  18, 
19 ;  his  pedigree,  viii.  19. 

Felix,  Vir  Clarissimus,  accused  by 
Venantius  of  defrauding  the  minor 
Plutianus,  i.  7,  8. 

Felix,  Consul  with  Seoundinus  (511), 
his  character  and  elevation  to  the 
Consulship,  ii.  i,  2,  3;  ordered  to 
give  largesse  to  charioteers  of  Milan, 
iii.  39- 

Felix,  Consul  with  Taurus  (428),  173. 

Felix,  an  assistant  (probably  Vices 
Agens),  to  Cassiodorus  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  as  Praetorian 
Praefect,  450. 

Feltria  {Feltre),  inhabitants  of,  to 
assist  in  erection  of  new  city  in  dis- 
trict of  Tridentum,  v.  9. 

Festus,  embassy  of^  to  Constantinople 
(497),  23 ;  chosen  by  Agnellua  to 
defend  his  interests  in  his  absence, 
i.  15;  his  daims-^against  Panlinus, 
i.23. 

Udei-jussor,  guarantor,  i  37;  ii.  13; 
xi.  4. 

UlagriuB,  Vir  Spectabilis,  petition  of, 
as  to  his  nephew*s  detention  in  Rome, 

i-39- 

*  Filius  per  anna,'  adoption  of,  iv.  2. 

Firminus,  complaints  of,  against  Venan- 
tius, iii.  36. 

Fiscus  Gothorum,  rights  of,  i.  19;  its 
claims  not  to  be  pressed  imduly,  i.  22. 

Fiscus,  rights  of,  as  to  Castrum  Luculla- 
num,  viii.  25 ;  rights  of,  to  estates  of 
deceased  persons  (FIbcub  Caducus), 
ix.  14. 

Fishermen,  not  to  be  enlisted  for  the 
navy,  v.  16;  their  nets  not  to  be 
allowed  to  hinder  navigation  of  rivers, 
V.  17,  20. 

Fishes,  natural  history  of:  the  echeneis 
or  sucking-fish,  18 ;  i.  35 ;  sheU-fish 
of  Indian  Ocean,  their  power  of  arrest- 
ing vessels,  18;  i.  35;  torpedo,  its 
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nambing  touch,  i8;  i.  35;  dolphins, 
habits  of,  iii.  48;  ecldnus,  'that 
honey  of  flesh,  that  dainty  of  the 
deep,'  iii.  48 ;  the  strange  habits  of 
the  pike  and  the  wrasse,  zi.  40 ;  in 
the  fishponds  (vivaria)  of  Scylla- 
ciom,  zii.  15 ;  the  anchorago,  exor- 
miston,  &c.,  zii.  4,  14. 

Flaminian  Way,  edict  regulating  prices 
upon  the,  zi.  1 3  ;  to  be  put  in  order 
for  the  King's  passage,  zii.  18. 

Flavianus,  Yirius  Nioomachus,  Consul 
Suffectus  (394),  ancestor  of  Symma- 
chus,  78;  a  leader  of  the  heathen 
party  in  the  Senate,  78 ;  author  of  a 
Bonian  History,  78. 

Formulae,  reasons  given  by  Cassiodorus 
for  composing,  138. 

Fomerius,  notes  of,  on  Cassiodorus,  116. 

Forojulii  (CividaU),  contributions  of 
wine  and  wheat  from,  remitted,  zii. 
36. 

'Forum  Livii  {Forli),  inhabitants  of, 
to  transport  timber  to  Alsuanum, 
iv.  8. 

Franks,  the,  dispute  of  with  Bnigundians 
(533),  viii.  10;  war  between  Amala- 
soentha  and,  zi.  i. 

Franz,  Adolph,  author  of  'M.  AureL 
Cassiodorius  Senator,'  119. 

Fraudulent  shipowners  punished,  v.  35. 

Frontinus  (dr.  a.d.  97),  author  of 
'  Strategematicon  *  and  'De  Aquae- 
ductibus,'  quoted  by  Lydus,  97. 

Frontosus  has  embe^ed  a  large  sum 
of  public  money,  v.  34 ;  his  evasions 
and  slippery  character,  v.  34. 

'Furtivae  actiones,'  those  concerned 
in,  to  be  punished,  v.  39. 

Fuscus,  appointed  Praetorian  Praefect 
by  Domitian,  99. 

G. 

Garet,  F.  J.,  his  edition  of  Cassiodorus, 

117;  his  ecclesiastical  bias,  317. 
Garismatium,  a  place  supplying  gamm, 

5*4  ». 

Garum,  a  kind  of  sauce,  514  n. 

Gaul,  summons  to  the  Groths  to  take 
up  arms  for  invasion  of,  i.  34 ;  Gemel- 
lus appointed  Grovemor  of,  iii.  16; 
address  to  Theodoric's  subjects  in, 
iii.  1 7  ;  remission  of  tazation  in,  iii. 
33, 40 ;  iv.  19,  36 ;  especial  desire  of 
Theodoric  for  good  government  of, 
iii.  38  ;  £smine  in,  to  he  relieved  from 
Italy,  iv.  5,  7 ;  placed  under  govern- 

N 


ment  of  Arigem  (probably  before 
Gemellus),  iv.  16;  Gepid  troops 
ordered  for  defence  of,  v.  10,  11; 
peace  of,  disturbed  by  Gesalic,  v.  43 ; 
Athalaric's  accession  announced  to 
his  subjects  in,  viii.  6,  7. 

Gemellus,  Senator,  appointed  Governor 
of  Gaid,  iii.  16,  17;  instructions  to, 
iii.  33,  41;  iv.  13,  19,  31. 

Genesius,  Vir  Spectabilis,  directed  to 
reform  the  sanitary  condition  of 
Parma,  viii.  30. 

Genoa,  Jews  living  at,  ii.  37. 

Gensemund,  an  ezample  of  fidelity  to 
the  Amal  race,  viii.  9 ;  his  history 
mysterious,  354  ». 

Gentilis,  barbarian,  i.  46 ;  ii.  16 ;  viii. 
33. 

Gentilitas,  barbarism,  misery  of,  iii.  17. 

Geometry,  origin  of,  iii.  53. 

Grepidae,  ord^ed  for  defence  of  Gaul, 
to  march  peaceably  through  Northern 
Italy,  V.  10, 1 1 ;  eztraordinarily  high 
rate  of  pay  of  (?),  v.  11. 

Germanus,  his  complaint  against  Bishop 
Peter,  iii.  37. 

Gesalic,  natural  son  of  Alaric  II, 
sheltered  by  Thrasamund,  King  of 
the  Vandals,  v.  43,  44. 

Getae,  confusion  of,  with  Goths,  31,  33. 

Gibbon,  on  the  'Yariae,'  i3o;  as  to 
character  of  accusers  of  Boethius, 
365 ;  as  to  Theodoric's  participation 
in  murder  of  Amalasuentha,  433  n. 

Gildias,  Vir  Spectabilis,  Count  of  Syra- 
cuse, rebuked  for  oppression  of  the 
Sicilians,  iz.  14  {see  also  iz.  11). 

Godomar,  King   of   the  Burgundians 

(534-534),  456  »• 

Gold-mining  m  Bruttu,  iz.  3. 

Gothic  History  of  Cassiodorus,  esti- 
mate of,  by  its  author,  39,  30,  137 ; 
iz.  35;  purpose  of,  30;  Jordanes* 
abstract  of,  34. 

Gothic  law  for  Grothic  men  (?),  vii.  3 ; 
viii.  3 ;  not  for  Romans,  iz.  14. 

Goths,  delight  of  in  war,  i.  34 ;  manner 
of  training  young,  i.  38;  disputes 
between,  and  Romans,  in  Samnium, 
to  be  settled  by  Sunhivad,  iii.  13; 
Pannonia  of  old  the  dwelling  of,  iii. 
33 ;  in  Picenum  and  Tuscia  evading 
payment  of  tazes,  iv.  14;  ancestors  of 
(Guttones),  dealers  in  amber,  366; 
in  Picenum  and  Samninm  summoned 
to  royal  presence,  v.  36,  37;  free 
Gothic  warriors  enslaved,  v.  39,  30 ; 
degrading  services  not  to  be  claimed 
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from,  y.  39 ;  dispates  with  Bonuuii, 
how  to  be  decided,  vii.  3;  relation 
of  Grothio  Comes  to  his  Roman  staff, 
vii.  25 ;  oath  between,  and  Bomans 
on  Athalaric's  aooession,  viii.  7 ; 
settled  at  Beate  and  Nnnda,  viii.  ao ; 
indignant  at  the  mmder  of  Amala- 
frida,  iz.  I ;  *  Gothonmi  laus  est 
dvilitas  costodita,*  ix.  14;  dissen- 
sions between  Grothio  soldiers  and 
Soman  populace,  x.  14;  raise  Witigis 
on  the  shield  as  King,  *  indicamos 
parentes  nostros  Gothos  inter  pro- 
cinctuales  gladios,  more  majorum, 
scato  sapposito,  regalem  nobis  oon- 
tolisse,  praestante  Deo,  dignitatem/ 
X.  31. 

Gout,  a  living  death,  x.  29. 

Grains  (?),  S^oatorial  rank  conferred  on, 
vi.  14. 

Grammarians,  twelve  eminent,  qnoted 
by  Cassiodoms,  65 ;  salaries  of,  to 
be  increased,  ix.  ai. 

Granaries  in  Rome,  repair  of,  iii.  29. 

Gravasiani  (?),  iv.  38. 

Green  party  in  the  Circns,  complaint 
made  by,  i.  ao;  complaint  against 
Theodoric  (the  Patrician)  and  &por- 
tunus,  i.  a7;  mentioned,  i.  3a,  33; 
rivalry  of  with  the  Bines,  iii.  51 . 

Gregory  of  Tours,  incompleteness  of  his 
history  of  Clovis,  24. 

Gregory  the  Great,  Pope  (590-604),  as 
to  wine  called  Palmatiana,  500  ». 

Griffins  dig  fw  gold,  and  delight  in 
contemplation  of  that  metal,  ix.  3. 

Guard  at  the  Gates  of  a  Citt,  For- 
mula RESPECTING,  vii.  39. 

Guardianship  of  orphans  delegated  by 
Theodoric,  i.  36 ;  of  the  young  HUa- 
riuB  not  to  be  protracted,  i.  38. 

Gudelina,  wife  of  Theodahad,  letters  of, 
to  Theodora,  x.  20,  21,  23 ;  letter  of, 
to  Justinian,  x.  24;  doubtful  allu- 
sion of,  to  murder  of  Amalasuentha, 
X.  20. 

Gudila  accused  of  enslaving  Ooer,  a 
blind  Goth,  v.  29. 

Guduim,  Sajo,  v.  27 ;  Vir  Sublimis  and 
Dux,  V.  30 ;  accused  of  imposing  ser- 
vile tasks  on  Coetula  and  Daila,  v.  30. 

Gundibad  (Gundobad),  King  of  the 
Burgundians  (473-516),  Theodoric 
sends  him  a  water-dock  and  sun- 
dial, i.  45,  46;  Theodoric  asks  him 
to  assist  in  reconciling  Clovis  and 
Alaric,  iii.  2;  called  'senex'  by 
Theodoric,  iii.  2. 


Haesti,  or  Aestii,  inhabitants  of  £s- 
thonia,  send  present  of  amber  to 
Theodoric,  v.  2. 

Hannibal,  death  of,  iii.  47. 

Hasdingi  (Hasdirigi?),  or  Asdingi, 
royal  fiunily  of  the  Vandals,  ho- 
noured by  alliance  with  the  Amals, 
ix.  I. 

Heliodorus,  a  relative  of  Cassiodo- 
ms, Praefeot  in  the  Eastern  Empire^ 
i.  4. 

Helladius,  candidate  for  office  of  Pan- 
tomimist,  i.  20;  ordered  to  oome 
forth  and  amuse  the  people,  i.  3a. 

Heracleanus,  Presbyter,  messenger  tram 
Justinian  to  Theodahad,  x.  25. 

Herminafrid,  King  of  the  Thuringians, 
married  to  Anialabiiga,  niece  of 
Theodoric,  iv.  i. 

Heruli,  King  of,  appealed  to  by  Theo- 
doric to  prevent  war  between  Clovis 
and  Alaric,  iii.  3 ;  King  of,  adopted 
as  Theodoric's  son  by  right  of  arms, 
iv.  a ;  to  receive  provisions  at  Tid- 
num  on  their  journey  to  Bavenna, 
iv.  45. 

Hilarius,  a  young  Goth,  grandson  of 
Baion,  i.  30 ;  to  be  allowed  to  enter 
on  enjoyment  of  his  property,  i.  38. 

Hilderic,  King  of  the  Vandals  (533- 
531),  murders  Amalafrida,  widow  of 
his  predecessor,  ix.  i. 

Histrius  (or  Historius),  ii.  9. 

Homer  quoted,  as  to  travels  of  Ulysses, 
i.  39 ;  as  to  Priam*s  request  for  the 
body  of  Hector,  ii.  aa. 

Homo;  Theodosius  is  addressed  by 
Theodahad  as  ffomo  suits  s  meaning 
of  the  term  (?),  x.  5. 

'Honesta  missio*  of  the  Theodosian 
Code  illustrated  by  v.  36. 

Honoratus,  Vir  Illustris,  brother  of 
Decoratus,  appointed  Quaestor;  his 
character,  v.  3,  4. 

Hormisdas,  Pope  (5i4-5a3),  election 
of  during  Consulship  of  Cassiodoms, 
a6. 

Horses,  description  of,  sent  as  a  pre- 
sent by  the  King  of  the  Thuringians, 
iv.  I. 

Hostilia,  on  the  Po,  place  of  rendes- 
vous  for  thedromonarii,  ii.  31. 

Hot-springs  of  Abano  described,  ii.  39. 

Hydruntum,  or  Hydron  ( Oiranto\  dhief 
seat  of  the  purple  manufiEMsture,  i.  a. 
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I. 

IbbM,  General  of  Theodorio  in  Gaol 
(perhaps  the  person  to  whom  iv.  17 
is  addressed),  253. 

Idee  of  June  (June  13th),  sailors  and 
ships  to  meet  at  Ravenna  on,  v.  19, 
3o;  eighth  day  before  (June  6th), 
Groths  to  come  to  Ravenna  for  their 
lai^sse  upon,  v.  26. 

Illustsatus  Vacans,  Fobmula  or,  vi. 
II. 

Ulustresy  highest  class  of  Ministers; 
who  belonged  to  it?  86-90;  was 
an  Blostris  once,  always  an  Dlus- 
tris  ?  89 ;  were  the  Consuls  Illustres  f 
90. 

lUyiicnm,  alleged  loss  of,  under  Flaci- 
dia,  xi.  I. 

Imperium,  used  of  the  Gothic  kingdom, 
zii.  iS, 

Importunus,  Dlustiris  and  Consul  (509), 
accused  of  assaulting  the  Green  party 
at  the  Circus,  i.  27. 

Importunus,  Vir  Illustris  and  Patrician, 
Consul  (509),  descended  from  the 
Decii,  iii.  5 ;  incident  of  the  recita- 
tion of  Lay  of  the  Decii,  iii.  5. 

IndicUons,  mode  of  reckoning  by,  1 23- 
125 ;  remission  of  taxes  at,  i.  16. 

Indulgentia,  an  amnesty  to  prisoners, 
zi.  40. 

InquilinA  persists  in  harassing  Renatus 
with  litigation,  iv.  37. 

Interpretium  not  to  be  exacted  from 
Apulian  corn-merchants,  ii.  26. 

Intestate  property  of  widow  claimed  by 
the  State,  v.  24  {aee  also  vi.  8) ;  pro- 
perty of  an  African  claimed  by  a 
fellow-countryman,  xii.  9. 

Iron,  mines  of,  in  Dalmatia,  iii.  25 ; 
praises  of,  iii.  25. 

Istria,  Province  of,  large  harvests  of 
wine,  oil,  and  com  in,  xii.  22  ;  extra- 
ordinary requisition  from,  xii  22 ; 
plentiful  yield  of  wine  in,  xii.  26. 

Italy,  ought  to  enjoy  her  own  products, 
ii.  12 ;  western  coast  of,  exports  com 
to  Gaul,  iv.  5. 


Januarius,  Secretary  of  Joannes,  iv.  32. 
Januaiius,  Assessor  of  taxes,  iv.  38. 
Jews,  of  Genoa,  permitted  to  rebuild 

but  not  enlarge  their  synagogue,  ii. 

27 ;  their  privil^ei  confirm^,  iv.  33 ; 

N  n 


synagogue  of,  at  Rome,  burned  by 
the  mob,  iv.  43;  Christian  servants 
of,  punished  for  murdering  their 
masters,  iv.  43 ;  of  Milan,  protected 
from  molestation,  v.  37. 
Joanna,  widow  of  Andreas,  intestacy 

of,  V.  24. 
Joannes,  Vir  Spectabilis,  Referendarius, 
receives  gift  of  property  at  Castrum 
Lucullanum  from  Tulum,  confirmed 
by  Athalaric,  viii.  25. 
Joannes,  Cancellarius  (533-534)>  zi.  6 ; 

appointed  Praerogativarius,  xi.  27. 
Joannes,    mortgagee    of    property    of 

Tupha,  iv.  32. 
Joannes,    Vir    Clarissimus,'    Arcarius 
(perhaps  same  as  preceding),  pays 
off   the    debt   of   his   father-in-law 
Thomas,  and  takes  his  property  in 
Apulia,  V.  6,  7. 
Joannes,  Arch-Physician,  unjust  judg- 
ment against^  reversed,  iv.  41. 
John  II,  Pope  (Jan.  i,  533— May  27, 
535),  letter  to,   against  simony  at 
Papal  elections,  ix.  15 ;  report  from, 
as  to  imprisonment  of  Roman  citi- 
zens, ix.  1 7  ;  Cassiodorus  sends  greet- 
ing to,  on  his  promotion,  xi.  2. 
John  complains  that   the    Bishop    of 
Salona  has  taken  60  tuns  of  oil  from 
him,  iii.  7. 
John,  Spectabilis,  ordered  to  enquire 
into  abuses  connected  with  aqueducts 
of  Rome,  iii.  31. 
Jordanes,  relation  of   his    book   'De 
Rebus  Geticis  *  to  the  Grothic  History 
of  Cassiodorus,   34;   his  quotations 
from  SymmachuB*  History,  78 ;  as  to 
'  Capillati  *  among  the  Getae,  260  n ; 
as  to  Goths  by  the  Baltic  Sea,  266 ; 
as  to  threatened  war  between  Goths 
and  Franks,  402. 
Joseph,  the  Patriarch,  office  of  Prae- 
torian Praefect  derived  from,  vi.  3 ;  al- 
luded to,  X.  2  7 ;  precautions  of,  against 
Egyptian  famine,  xii.  25 ;  his  bsjgain 
with  the  starving  Egyptians  criticised, 
xii.  28. 
Jovinus  banished  to  the  lipari  Islands 

for  murder  of  a  fellow-curial,  iii.  47. 
Judges  to  visit  each  town  once  in  the 
year,  and  not  to  claim  more  than 
three  days*  maintenance,  v.  14. 
Jnlianus  complains  of  injuries  received 
frt>m  the  servants  of  Bishop  Auri- 
genes,  iii.  14. 
Julian,  Count  and  Illustris,  Tata  is  or^ 

dered  to  conduct  recruits  to,  v.  23. 
2 
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Jiutin,  Emperor  (518-527),  Athalario 
annoniLoes  his  aocearion  to,  Yiii.  i. 

Justinian,  Emperor  (527-566),  his  ne- 
gotiations with  AnuJasuentha,  43; 
with  Theodahad,  46,  47;  Anuda- 
Buentha  annonnoee  her  Bon*8  death 
and  the  association  of  Theodahad 
to,  z.  I,  2 ;  present  of  marbles  firom 
Amalasaentha  to,  x.  8,  9 ;  letters  of 
Theodahad  to,  x.  15,  19,  22,  25,  26; 
letter  of  Gaddina  to,  x.  24 ;  letter  of 
Witigis  to,  X.  32 ;  his  interference  on 
behalf  of  a  heavily  taxed  monastery, 
X.  26;  on  behalf  of  Veranilda,  a 
OathoUc  convert,  x.  26;  petition  of 
Senate  to,  xi.  13. 

L. 

Lactarios,  Mons  {Monte  Lettere),  de- 
scription of,  xi.  10 ;  health-reeort  for 
consumptive  patients,  xi.  10. 

Land  surveying  among  the  Romans, 
iii.  53- 

Lard  not  to  be  exported  from  Italy, 
ii.  12. 

liai^resse  (Regalia  Dona,  Bonativum), 
Cfoths  summoned  to  Court  to  receive, 
on  the  Ides  of  June,  v.  26,  27  ;  Star- 
cedius*  donative  stopped  on  his  re- 
tirement from  service,  v.  36. 

Laurentius,  Presbyter,  accused  of  rifling 
graves,  iv.  18. 

Laurentius,  Vir  Experientissimus,  or- 
dered to  collect  in  Istria  stores  of 
wine,  oil,  and  com  for  Ravenna,  xiL 
22,  23,  24. 

Lawsuits  not  to  be  interminable,  i.  5. 

Leave  of  Absbnob,  temfobabt,  Fob- 

MULA  COMMEATALIS  AD  TEMPUS,  Vlii. 
36. 

Iienormant,  his  work '  La  Grande  Gr^oe 
quoted,  7,  8,  71. 

Leodifrid,  see  under  Saio. 

Leontius,  Vir  Spectabilis,  his  dispute 
about  boundsiies  with  Paschasius, 
iii.  52. 

Leontius,  Praefecture  of,  105. 

Letters,  origin  of,  from  imitation  of 
flight  of  cranes,  viii.  12. 

Leucothea,  Fountun  of,  its  marvellous 
qualities,  viii.  33. 

Liber,  derivation  of,  xi.  38. 

LiberiuB  (i),  Praetorian  Praefect  under 
Theodoric  (493-500)1  16;  ii.  15,  16; 
his  fidelity  to  Odovacar,  ii.  16 ;  con- 
duct in  assignment  of  'Tertiae,*  ii. 


16 ;  father  of  Yenantius,  ii.  15 ;  ar- 
ranged gift  frt>m  Theodoric  to  ex- 
Emperor  (?)  Romulus,  iii.  35. 

liberins  (2),  Spectabilis  (possibly  son  of 
preceding),  complains  of  unjust  judg- 
ment by  Marabad,  iv.  47. 

liberius  (3),  Senator,  sent  as  ambas- 
sador by  Theodahad  to  Justinian, 

45- 

liberius  (4,  probably  same  as  No.  3), 
Patrician,  Praetorian  Praefect  of  ^e 
Gauls  (526),  viii.  6;  xi.  i. 

liberius  (5),  second  husband  of  Ae- 
theria,iv.  12. 

Lictor,  apostrophised  by  Cassiodorus  in 
^Ms  *  Indulgentia,*  xi.  40. 

liguria,  Province  of,  ships  ordered 
from  Ravenna  to,  ii.  20;  the  Crepi- 
dae  on  their  way  to  Gaul  to  march 
peaceably  through,  v.  10,  11 ;  ob- 
scure allusion  to  troubles  in,  viii. 
16;  famine  in'Liguria  industriosa' 
to  be  relieved  by  corn-distribution, 
X.  27  ;  relief  of  *  devota  Liguria,*  xi. 
15,  16 ;  Consularis  of,  addressed,  xii. 
8 ;  invaded  by  the  Burgundians,  xiL 
28 ;  plunder-raid  of  Alamanni  into, 
xii.  28 ;  famine  in,  relieved,  xii.  28. 

Lime,  the  praises  of,  vii.  17. 

lime-kilns,  President  of,  Pbaepobitds 
Calcts,  Foemula  op,  vii.  17. 

Lucania,  Province  of,  Eusebius  is  re- 
commended to  take  holiday  in,  iv. 
48 ;  rustics  of,  at  Feast  of  St  Cy- 
prian, viii.  33 ;  Campanianus,  inha- 
bitant of,  ix.  4 ;  '  Montuosa  Lucania' 
abounded  in  swine,  xi.  39 ;  measures 
for  relief  of,  during  presence  of 
Gothic  army,  xii.  5.  {See  also  Bruttil.) 

Lucrine  Port  (?)  to  famish  tiles  for 
repair  of  walls  of  Rome,  i.  25. 

Lucullanum,  Castrum  (fiastel  deU  Ovo, 
at  Naples),  property  at,  given  by 
Theodoric  to  Tulum,  and  by  Atha- 
laric  to  Joannes,  viii.  25  {eee  note, 

P-  374)- 
Lydus,  Joannes,  civil  servant  in  Con- 
stantinople under  Justinian,  author 
of  *De  Dignitatibus ;  *  his  account 
of  the  dignity  of  the  Praetorian 
Praefect,  40;  on  the  official  staff 
of  the  Praetorian  Praefect,  94-1 14 ; 
his  disappointment  with  the  emolu- 
ments of  the  Comicularius,  loi ;  as 
to  salutation  of  Praetorian  Praefect, 
297 ;  as  to  Scholares,  302 ;  jealousy 
of  Maffistriani,  303 ;  as  to  supply  of 
paper  for  law  courts,  xi.  38. 
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M. 

Maffeii  Scipione,  author  of  'Yerona 
Blostrata,'  on  situation  of  Verruca, 
334. 

Magic,  trial  of  Roman  Senators  on 
accusation  of  practising,  iv.  32,  33; 
punishment  of,  according  to  Edictum 
Athalarici,  is.  18. 

Maoisteb  Offioiobum,  Fobmula  of, 
Ti.  6 ;  nature  of  his  office,  36,  37 ; 
jealousy  between  his  subordinates 
and  those  of  the  Praefectus  Prae- 
torio,  100,  303 ;  Eugenius  promoted 
to  office  of,  i.  13,  13;  office  of,  held 
by  grandfather  of  Aigolicus,  iii.  13; 
as  to  Cursus  Publicus,  99;  iv.  47; 
▼i.  6 ;  letter  of  Witigis  to  M.  O.  at 
Constantinople,  x.  33. 

Haoistsb  Scbinii,  Fobmula  of,  vi.  13. 

Hagistriani,  officers  under  Magister 
(Mciorum,  jealousy  of,  felt  by  mem- 
bers of  Praefectoral  staff,  303. 

Magistri  Scriniorum,  Spectabiles,  91. 

Magnus,  a  Spectabilis,  of  Gaul  (?),  to 
be  reimbursed  for  losses  sustained 
from  the  Franks,  iii.  18. 

Major  Domus,  Steward  of  the  Boyal 
Mouse ;  Theodahad  calls  Vacco  '  ma- 
jorem  domus  nostrae,*  and  orders 
him  to  superintend  the  purchase  of 
proTisions  for  Gothic  garrison  of 
Rome,  X.  18. 

Mancipes  mutationum,  servants  at 
posting-stations,  iv.  47. 

Maniarius,  complaint  of,  as  to  abstrac- 
tion of  his  slaves  by  the  Breones, 
i.  II. 

Manso,  author  of '  Geschichte  des  Ost- 
gothischen  Rdches,'  quoted,  333, 336, 
401. 

Mappa,  why  used  to  denote  the  signal 
for  the  races,  iii.  51. 

Marabad,  Vir  lUustris  and  Comes,  ap- 
pointed Governor  of  Marseilles,  iii. 
34;  instructionB  to,  iv.  13,  46. 

Marcellinus  Comes,  chronider  in  the 
reign  of  Justinian,  as  to  introduction 
of  Heruli  into  Italy,  358  11 ;  as  to 
eruption  of  Vesuvius,  361  j»,  363  n. 

Marcellus  on  water-finding,  iii.  53. 

Marcian,  Vir  Spectabilis,  employed  to 
collect  grain  for  Italy  in  Spain,  v.  35. 

Mardlianum  {Sala^  in  Lucania),  viii. 

33- 
Marinus,  his  petition  about  the  pro- 
perty of  Tupha,  iv.  33. 


Mark  the  Presbyter  summoned  for 
arrears  of  Siliquaticum,  v.  31. 

Mabbiaqe,  Confjbmation  of,  and  Lb- 
6ITIMAT10N  of  OFFSF&iiro,  Fobmula 
FOB,  vii.  40. 

Mabbiaob,  Formula  leoitimatino 
WITH  First  Cousin,  vii.  46. 

Marriage  law  (Edictum  Athalarici), 
ix.  18. 

Martinus,  his  son  Romulus  accused  of 
parricide,  ii.  14. 

MasRa  Palentiana,  wrested  frt>m  right- 
ful owners  by  Theodahad,  v.  13. 

Massa,  a  farm,  viii.  33. 

Massilia  {Marseilles),  inhabitants  of, 
to  welcome  Count  Marabad,  iii.  34 ; 
privil^es  confirmed  to,  and  ex- 
emption from  taxation  granted  to 
for  one  year,  iv.  36. 

Master  of  the  Horse,  office  of,  abolished 
by  Domitian. 

Matasuentha,  granddaughter  of  Theo- 
done,  married  to  Witigis,  49. 

Maurentius,  an  orphan,  taken  under 
the  King's  guardianship,  iv.  9. 

Maximian,  Vir  Illustris,  one  of  the 
Quinque-viri  appointed  to  try  Ba- 
siliuB  and  Praetextatus,  iv.  33,  33. 

Maximus,  Flavins  Anicius,  Vir  lUus- 
tris, Consul  (533),  encouraged  to 
reward  handsomely  the  Venator  in 
the  amphitheatre,  v.  43 ;  appointed 
Primicerius  Domestioorum  (535),  x. 
II,  13 ;  married  a  vrife  of  the  Amal 
race,  x.  1 1 ;  discussion  as  to  his  sub- 
sequent history,  434  n. 

Mercury,  inventor  of  letters,  viii.  1 3. 

Milan,  Church  of,  immunities  granted 
to,  ii.  39,  30 ;  charioteers  of,  to  re- 
ceive largesse  from  Felix,  iii.  39; 
Bacauda,  Tribunus  Voluptatum  at,  v. 
35 ;  Jews  of,  protected  from  moles- 
tation, V.  37 ;  famine  in,  to  be  re- 
lieved by  DatiuB,  xii.  37 ;  sieges  and 
demolition  of,  533. 

Militia,  used  of  the  purely  civil  service 
of  the  staff  of  the  Praetorian  Prae- 
feet,  9a ;  ii.  38 ;  obligations  of  the 
title,  ii.  31 ;  used  of  service  of  Tribu- 
nus Voluptatum,  v.  35 ;  of  functiona 
of  Count  of  Sacred  Largesses,  vi.  7 ; 
of  functions  of  Comitiaous,  vi.  13. 

Militia  Litterata,  the  learned  staff,  479. 

Millenarius  (in  Gothic,  thusundifaths), 
-captain  of  a  thousand,  v.  37. 

Millet  (panicum),  to  be  sold  to  citizens 
of  Milan  at  30  modii  persolidum,  xii. 
37. 
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Minon,  protectioii  of,  from  frand,  iy.  35. 

Hint  (Monkta),  Mabteb  of,  Formula 
APPoiNTniG,  vii.  3a. 

Mommsen,  Theodor,  seyere  judgment 
of,  on  *Chronicon'  of  CftMiodoras, 
39,  lao. 

Monopoly,  letters  relating  to,  ii.  36, 
30;  iii.  19;  X.  38. 

Hontanarins,  bearer  of  money  to  Bi- 
shop Seyems,  11.  8. 

Mosaic,  description  of,  i.  6. 

Moscius,  Mons,  near  ScylUeimn,  ziL 

15- 
Mundas,  Greneral  of  Justinian,  in  Dal- 

matia,  446  ». 
Munitarios    (Winithar),    ancestor    of 

Theodoric,  'aequitate  enitoit,'  xi.  I. 
Mnsic,  dissertation  on,  11.  40. 

N. 

Karbonne,  Chnrch  of,  possessions 
granted  by  Alaric,  wrested  from,  W. 

17. 

Nayy,  Theodoric*s  directions  as  to  ris- 
ing, y.  16,  17. 

Neapolis  {Napleti),  territory  of,  suffers 
from  eruption  of  VesuyiuStly.  50;  FoB- 
iiULA  OP  Count  op  Naples,  yi.  23 ; 
Formula  addressed  Honoratis  Pos- 
BB88ORIBDS,  bt  Curtalibus  Givita- 
TI8  Nsafolitanae,  yi.  34. 

Neotherius,  a  spendthrift,  and  brother 
of  Plutianns,  i.  7,  8. 

Nero,  anecdote  of,  giying  the  signal 
for  the  chariot-race,  iii.  51. 

NicephoruB  Phocas,  Emperor  of  the 
East  (963-969),  his  work  of  resto- 
ration at  Squillace,  71. 

Nioomachns,  see  Cethegns. 

Nimfadins,  Vir  Sublimis,  his  adyentnre 
at  the  Fountain  of  Arethnsa,  yiii.  33. 

Niyellius,  Sebastianus,  his  edition  of 
Cassiodorus,  115,  116. 

NobilisBimuB,  title  giyen  to  nearest  re- 
latiyes  of  the  Emperor,  85,  86. 

Nola,  territory  of,  suffers  from  erup- 
tion of  Vesuyius,  iy.  50. 

Noricum,  Proyincials  of,  to  exchange 
their  cattle  with  the  Alamanni,  iii. 

50- 

Notabii,  Formula  op,  yi.  16. 

Notitia  UtriuBque  Imperii,  general  cor- 
respondence of,  with  the  'Variae,' 
85  ;  on  the  official  staff  of  the  Prae- 
torian Praefect,  94-114;  illustration 
of  the  name,  xii.  33. 

Numerarii,   cashiers  in  the  Court  of 


Praetorian  Prefect,  96,  108;  spo- 
liation of  churches  of  Bruttii  allied 
to  be  committed  in  their  name,  xiL 
13 ;  referred  to,  xii.  33. 
Nursia,  the  birthplace  of  St.  Benedict, 
375 ;  colony  of  Goths  settled  at, 
yiii.  a6. 

O. 

Oath,mntnal,  between  Athalaric  and  his 
subjects  on  his  accession,  yiii.  3  ;  be- 
tween Groths  and  Romans,  yiii.  7. 

Obsonia  («  relishes,  anything  eaten  with 
bread,  especially  fish),  to  be  distri- 
buted to  the  Boman  people,  xiL  it. 

Ooer,  a  blind  Gothic  warrior,  reduced  to 
slayery  by  Gudila  and  0|]^)a8,  y.  39. 

Odoyacar  (Odoaoer),  King  (476-493), 
frdthful  seryice  of  Liberius  to,  ii.  16 ; 
posrible  allusion  to  times  of,  iii.  is; 
buried  in  a  stone  chest,  307 ;  Tupha 
an  officer  of,  351 ;  moderate  taxation 
under,  iy.  38 ;  Opilio  filled  a  place 
under  (?),  y.  41. 

Offidum  (official  staff)  of  Praetorian 
Praefect,  93-114;  otherwise  called 
Praetoriani,  xi.  37  ;  to  be  fined  if  they 
disobey  the  King's  orders,  ii.  36; 
duties  of  in  collection  of  Bina  and 
Tema,  yii  3i ;  promotion  of,  on 
Christmas  Day,  xi.  17 ;  their  duties 
and  rightful  claims,  xi.  37. 

Opilio,  Count  of  Sacred  Largesses,  father 
of  Cyprian,  yiii.  16,  17  ;  chosen  for  a 
place  in  household  of  Odoyacar  (?), 
y.41. 

Opilio,  son  of  aboye,  Count  of  Sacred 
Largesses,  yiii.  16,  17 ;  ambassador 
fit)m  Theodahad  to  Justinian  (535), 
45  ;  eyil  character  of,  g^yen  by  Boe- 
thius,  363. 

Oppas,  accused  of  enslaying  Ocer,  a 
bund  Goth,  y.  39. 

Orthography,  difficulties  of  Latin,  in 
Sixth  Century,  66. 

Ostrogotha,  ancestor  of  Theodoric,  'pa- 
tiently enituit,*  xi.  i. 

Osuin  (or  Osum),  "Vir  Blustris  and 
Comes,  made  Gk>yemor  of  Dalmatia 
and  Suayia,  ix.  8,  9. 

P. 

Padus  (Po),  timber  for  naw  to  be  col- 
lected upon  the  banks  of,  y.  17,  30; 
stake-nets  to  be  remoyed  from  mouth 
of,  y.  17,  30. 
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Palamediaci  calculi «  draughts,  dtizenB 
fond  of  playing  at,  viii.  31. 

Palmatiana,  wine  of  Bruttii,  described, 
xii.  13. 

Panis,  deriyation  of,  from  Pan,  vi.  18. 

Pannonia  Sirmiensis,  Colossaeus  ap- 
pointed Governor  of,  iii.  23,  24 ;  an 
old  habitation  of  the  Goths,  iii.  23. 

Pantomimist,  dispute  as  to  choice  of, 
i.  ao ;  his  menstrumn  (monthly  allow- 
ance), i.  3a,  33. 

Papal  election,  contested  between  Sym- 
machns  and  Laurentius  (498),  26 ;  of 
Felix  in  (526).  viii.  15. 

Paper,  praises  of,  zi.  38. 

Paraveredi,  extra  horses,  t.  39.  (See 
Errata.) 

Parhippi,  extra  horses,  iv.  47. 

Parma,  sanitary  measures  in,  viii.  29, 

30. 
Parricide,  the  horror  of,  ii.  14. 
Paschasias,  Vir  Spectabilis,  his  dispute 

about  boundaries  with  Leontius,  iii. 

PaTBICIATB,  FoBMULA  op,  VI.  2. 

Patriciu8,Vir  Blustris,  appointed  Quaes- 
tor by  Theodahad,  x.  6,  7. 

Patzenes,  husband  of  Begina,  story  of 
his  wife's  intrigrue  with  Brandila 
during  his  absence  on  Gaulish  cam- 
paign, V.  32,  33. 

Paula,  an  orphan,  taken  under  the 
Kiiig's  gruardianship,  iv.  9. 

Paulinus,  Illustris  and  Patrician,  claims 
of  Festus  and  Symmachus  against,  i. 
33  [N.B.  Compare  the  following  pas- 
sage from  Boethius*  ^PhilosophiaeCon- 
Bolatio'  i*  4 :  *  Paulinum  consularem 
virum  cujus  opes  palatini  canes  jam 
spe  atque  ambitione  devorassent,  ab 
ipsis  hiantium  faudbus  traxi.*  Con- 
sidering the  relationship  between 
Boethius  and  Symmachus,  it  is  im- 
possible that  Symmachus  could  be  one 
of  these  '  palatini  canes,*  but  perhaps 
not  impossible  that  Festus  may  be 
here  aimed  at.  Paulinus  was  Consul 
498]  ;  Felix  is  praised  for  cultivating 
the  friendship  of,  ii.  3 ;  allowed  to 
repair  and  appropriate  public  grana- 
ries, iii.  29. 

Paulinus  (Flavins  Theodoras  Paulinus 
Junior),  Vir  Clarissimus,  son  of  Ve- 
nantius,  grandson  of  Idberius,  chosen 
Consul  for  534,  ix.  2a. 

Peace,  praises  of,  i.  i. 

Pedatura,  length  of  wall  aMigned  to  be 
built  by  soldiers,  v.  9. 


PedonensisCivitas  (situation  unknown), 
Benedictns  a  citizen  of,  i.  36. 

Peraequatores,  regulators  of  prices  of 
provisions  (?),  vi.  6. 

Perfectissimi,  fourth  grade  in  the  Im- 
perial semce,  92, 320;  not  mentioned 
by  Caseiodorus,  92. 

Pervasio,  forcible  apprc^riation  of  land- 
ed property,  condemned  by  Edict  of 
Athalaric,  ix.  18. 

Peter,  Consul  (516)  and  rhetorician, 
ambassador  from  Justinian  to  Theo- 
dahad, 46,  47  ;  X.  19,  22,  23,  24. 

Petrus,  Vir  Spectabilis,  illustrious  by 
descent,  allowed  to  enter  the  Senate, 
iv.  25 ;  his  troubles  with  the  Sajo 
assigned  to  him  as  his  Defensor,  iv. 
27,  28. 

Physician,  duty  of  a  good,  vi.  19. 

Picenum,  Province  of,  G<>ths  resident 
in,  iv.  14 ;  v.  26,  27. 

Pietas  ■■  pity  (very  nearly),  iv.  26. 

Pignoratio,  lawless  practice  of,  de- 
scribed and  repressed,  iv.  10. 

Pincian  Hill,  see  Rome. 

Pithoeus  (Pierre  Pithou),  editor  of  Cas- 
siodorus,  attributes  to  him  the '  Com- 
putus Paschalis,'  11. 

Plaoentia,  provision  dealen  at,  x.  28. 

Pladdia,  unfavourable  comparison  of 
with  Amalasuentha,  xi.  i. 

Planets,  periods  of,  xi.  36. 

Pliny,  on  amber,  266 ;  on  the  elephant, 

443. 
Plutianus,  a  minor,  Felix  accused  of 

defrauding,  i.  7,  8. 
Pola,  Antonius,  Bishop  of,  iv.  44. 
Pollentia,    battle    of,    represented    as 

Gothic  victory  by  Cassiodorus,  28. 
Polyptycha»  officisl    registers,    v.  14, 

39- 

Pompeius  Magnus,  theatre  o^  the  origin 
of  his  epithet,  iv.  51. 

Pontonates  (?),  iv.  38. 

Popes,  see  Agapetns,  Felix  HI,  Gregory 
the  Great,  John  II,  Symmachus,  Vi- 
gilius. 

Portions  Curba  (or  Curiae),  near  the 
Forum, '  fiftbricae'  to  be  erected  above, 
iv.  30- 

Portus  (Porto),  quays  and  warehouses 
of,  under  the  Praefectus  Urbis  Bomae, 
87 ; '  Portus  Curas  Agens,'  ii.  12 ;  Co- 
mes Portus,  vii.  9  ;  Vicarius  Partus^ 
vii.  23. 

Possessores,  ii.  25 ;  vi.  8 ;  of  Aestunae, 
iii  9 ;  of  Aries,  iii.  44 ;  of  Velia,  iv. 
II. 
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Pomeraores  Honorati,  of  Catana,  iii.  49  ; 
of  Fomin  livii,  iv.  8  ;  of  Feltria,  v. 

2;  of  Snavia,  v.  14, 15  ;  of  neiehbour- 
ood  of  Bayenna  (?),  y.  38 ;  of  Sicily, 
vi.  33  ;  of  Neapolis,  yi.  34. 

FOSSESSORES  HONOBATI,  ET  CDBIALXS, 

Formula  addressed  to,  yii.  37 ;  of 
Parma,  yiii.  39  ;  of  Bruttii,  exhorted 
to  return  to  their  cities,  yiil.  31. 

Poeeeflsores,  Curiales  permitted  to  be- 
come, ix.  4 ;  oomplain  of  abuBee  in 
com- traffic,  ix.  5. 

Potteries  (figulinae),  ownen  of,  safe- 
graarded,  ii.  33. 

Pnebendae,  apparently  ^stipendia  or 
annonae,  319 ;  claimed  both  in  mo- 
ney and  kind,  y.  39. 

Praefectds  Annonae,  Formula  op, 
yi  18 ;  office  of,  held  by  PasohasiaB, 
xii.  9. 

Praefectus  Pbaetorio,  Formula  of, 
yi.   3;    Formula   as   to  Superin- 

TENDENOE   OF    ARMOURERS,    yii.    I9; 

dignity  of  the  office,  39-41,  134; 
quotation  firom  Lydus  as  to,  40; 
his  functions  described  by  Beth- 
mann-Hollweg,  41 11 ;  gradationB  of 
rank  in  his  official  staff,  93-114 ;  fine 
on,  for  disobeying  Kings  orders,  ii. 
36 ;  not  to  be  allowed  to  oppress  men 
in  humbler  station,  iii.  30,  37 ;  as  to 
Cursns  Publicus,  99 ;  iy.  47 ;  yi.  3 ; 
AlbienuB  appointed  (537),  yiii.  3o; 
was  Trigguilla  his  predecessor?  368. 

Praefectus  Urbis  Romae,  Formula 
OF,  yi.  4 ;  an  Illustris,  86 ;  his  func- 
tions described,  87,  88 ;  to  punish  in- 
sults against  the  Senate,  i.  30,  31 ; 
Artemidorus  raised  to  dignity  of,  i. 
43 ;  Argolicus  raised  to  dignity  of 
(510),  iii.  II ;  Quinque-yiri  associ- 
ated with  him  for  trial  of  Senators,  iy. 
33,  33  ;  his  dose  companionship  with 
the  Praefectus  Annonae,  yi.  18 ;  Ho- 
norius  ordered  to  see  to  preservation 
of  brazen  elephants  at  Rome,  x.  30. 

Praefectus  Vigilum  Urbis  Romae, 
Formula  of,  yii.  7. 

Praefectus  Vigilum  Urbis  Ravek- 
NATis,  Formula  of,  yii.  8. 

Praepoeitus  Sacri  Cubiculi,  an  Blustris, 
86 ;  his  functions,  88 ;  to  refund  to 
Symmachus  expense  of  restoration  of 
Pompey's  Theatre,  iy.  51. 

Praepositi  (?)  haye  special  rights  as  to 
the  Cursus  Publicus,  y.  5. 

Praerogatiyarius  (?),  Joannes  appointed, 
xi.  37. 


Pr ABBES  PbOTIKOIAB,  FORMULA OF,yi].  2. 

PraetextatuB,  a  Roman  Senator,  aocoaed 
of  magical  practices,  iy.  33,  33. 

Prescription,  title  by,  i.  18 ;  ii.  3  7 ;  y.  37. 

Prices,  to  be  fixed  by  the  Defensor  of  » 
city,  yii.  11 ;  by  the  Curator,  yiL  1 2  ; 
tariff  of,  to  be  charged  at  Rayenna, 
xi.  II  ;  regulated  along  the  Flami- 
nian  Way,  xi.  13 ;  fix^  in  Bruttii 
and  Lucania,  xii.  5;  tariff  of,  for 
Istria,  xii.  33,  33;  of  com  sold  for 
relief  of  Ligurians  in  time  of  fionine^ 
X.  37;  xii.  37. 

Primioerius  Augustalium,  Beatus  ap- 
pointed, xi.  30  {tee  Augustides). 

Pnmioerius  Cubiculariorum,  a  Specta- 
bilis,  88 ;  his  functions,  88. 

Primicerius  Deputatorum,  Ursns  ap- 
pointed, xi.  30 ;  {see  Deputati). 

Pnmicerius  Domesticorum,  Maximus 
appointed,  x.  11,  13. 

Primicerius  Exoeptorum,  chief  of  short- 
hand writers,  Patridus  appointed, 
xi.  35. 

Primicerius  Notariorum,  yi.  16;  a  Spec- 
tabilis,  91 ;  his  office  (apparently) 
joined  to  that  of  Count  of  Sacred 
Largesses,  yi.  7. 

Primicerius  Singulariorum,  Pierius  ap- 
pointed, in  the  room  of  Urbicua,  xi. 
31,  33  (gee  Singularii). 

Pnmisorinii,  officers  of  Court  of  Prae- 
torian Praefect,  96, 103 ;  perhaps  equi- 
yalent  to  Adjutores,  103;  might  be 
chosen  from  the  ordinary  Exceptores, 
no;  retiring  Primiscrinins  recdyes 
rank  of  Spectabilis,  xi.  3o ;  Andreas 
obtains  rank  of,  xi.  3 1 ;  retiring  Pri- 
miscrinius  to  recdye  pension,  n.  37. 

Princeps,  head  of  the  Officium  of  the 
Praefectus  Praetorio,  nature  of  his 
office,  96,  97,  477  n ;  ex-Prinoeps,  ii. 
38 ;  title  of,  giyen  to  Magistriani, 
yi.  6 ;  Formula  recommending  Prin- 
oiPEs  to  Comes,  yii.  35 ;  Formula 
announcing  Appointment  of  Comes 
TO  Princeps,  yii.  38. 

Princeps  Augustorum,  96 ;  xi.  35. 

Princeps  Magistrianorum,  97,  99,  100. 

Princeps  Dalmatias,  Formula  of,  yii. 

34- 
Princeps  Urbis  Romae,  Formula  of, 

yii.  31- 
Prior,  a  military  officer  among  theGoths, 

yiii.  36;  perhaps  equiyalent  to  'Hun- 

dafath,'  375. 
PlrobinuB  (or  Proyinns),  Illnstris  and 

Patridan  (perhaps  same  as  Consul 
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489),  obtaiiiB  property  by  undue  in- 
fluence from  Agapita,  ii.  1 1  ;  the 
transfer  declared  to  be  bon&  fide, 
iv.  40. 

ProbuB,  Asfloiaor  of  taxes,  iv.  38. 

Procebks  per  Godiotllob  Vaoahtss, 
Formula  of,  vi.  10. 

Proceres  Chartarum  (?),  subordinate  to 
Count  of  Sacred  Largesses,  vi.  7. 

Prooopius,  his  narrative  of  events  in 
Italy  in  534  and  535,  42-48 ;  makes 
no  mention  of  the  name  of  Gassiodo- 
rus,  51 ;  his  statement  of  Justinian's 
argument  as  to  the  position  of  Theo- 
doric,  143  n ;  his  account  of  family  of 
Yenantius,  221 ;  attributes  the  death 
of  Amalasuentha  to  Theodora,  433  «; 
quoted,  37011,  384 «,  390,  397,  431, 
434.  518,  522,  527. 

Procula,  wife  of  Brandila,  her  assault 
on  Begina,  y.  32. 

Prorogatores,  purveyors  (?),  x.  28. 

Prosecutores  frumentorum,  petition  of, 
as  to  loss  of  cargoes,  iv.  7. 

Provincials,  compensation  to,  for  damage 
done  by  troops  on  march,  ii.  8. 

Publianus,  Yir  Illustris,  messenger  from 
the  Senate  to  Court  at  Ravenna  as  to 
election  of  Pope  (526),  viii.  15. 

Public  property  assigned  on  condition 
of  improvement,  vii.  44. 

Pulveratica  (dust-money)  Dot  to  be  paid 
to  a  Judge  on  his  journeys,  zii.  15. 

Purple  dye,  history  of  the  discovery  of, 
i.  a. 

Pyctadum  (pictacimn  or  pittacium), 
delegatoris,  bond  or  document  of 
title,  i.  18 ;  iii.  35 ;  xU.  20. 

-Pythias,  Count,  pronounces  decree  in 
favour  of  liberty  of  Ocer,  a  blind 
Goth,  V.  29. 


QuABSTOR,  Formula  of,  vi.  5;  duties  of 
the  office  of,  14,  135;  v.  4;  vi.  5; 
other  Quaestors  besides  Cassiodorus 
between  501  and  510,  2511;  Ambro- 
sius  appointed  (526),  viii.  13;  Felix 
appointed  (527),  viii.  18;  Patrioius 
appointed  (534),  x.  6. 

Quidila,  son  of  Sibia,  made  'Prior'  of 
the  Goths  in  Beate  and  Nursia,  viii. 
26. 

Quinque-viri  associated  with  Praefectus 
XJrbis  to  try  two  Senators  accused  of 
magical  arts,  iv.  2  a,  23. 


Kaetia  (Grisons  and  Tyrol),  Servatns, 
Duke  of,  i.  1 1 ;  Alamannic  refugees 
received  in,  ii.  41 ;  guarded  by  for- 
tress of  Verruca,  iii.  48 ;  duties  of 
the  Duke  of,  vii.  4;  derivation  of 
the  name  from  rete^  vii.  4. 

Bationales,  bailifib  superintending  the 
royal  estates  under  the  Comes  Kerum 
Privatarum,  vi.  8. 

Bationalii,  persons  charged  with  distri- 
bution of  the  annona,  1 14. 

Bations  for  three  days  only,  to  be  given 
to  Provincial  Governors  and  others 
journeying  to  Scyllacium,  xii.  15. 

Bavenna,  ^silica  of  Hercules  (?)  at, 
i  6 ;  mosaic  ordered  for,  i.  6 ;  ships 
ordered  round  from,  to  Liguria, 
ii.  20;  favour  bestowed  on  Church 
of,  ii  30;  marbles  to  be  transport- 
ed to,  iii.  p,  10;  marble  chests  in 
which  the  citizens  of  Bavenna  buried 
their  dead,  iii.  ip ;  blocks  of  marble 
to  be  forwarded  from  Faventia  to,  v. 
8  ;  fleet  to  be  mustered  at,  v.  17,  19 ; 
aqueduct  of ,  to  be  kept  clean,  v.  38 ; 
dnnking  water  of,  de-appetising,  v. 
38;  police  of,  vii.  8;  elevation  of 
Athalaric  at,  viii  2,  5 ;  provision 
dealers  at,  x.  28 ;  tariff  of  prices  at, 
xi.  1 1 ;  siliquatariuB  of,  xii.  1 7 ;  de- 
fences of,  to  be  streiifgthened,  xii. 
17  ;  Deusdedit,  a  Scrik^  of,  xii.  21 ; 
wine,  oil,  and  com  to  be  furnished 
by  F^vincials  of  Istria  to,  xii.  2  a, 

a3»  24- 
Beate  {Rietu  in  the  Sabine  territory), 

Goths  settled  at,  viii  26. 
Bector  Decuriarum,  Governor  of  Guilds, 

V.  21,  22;   same  as  Judex  Decuria- 
rum of  Theodosian  Code,  278. 
Beotor  Proyinclae,  Formula  of,  vi. 

21. 
Beferendi  Curiae,  Armentarius  and  his 

son  Superbus  appointed,  iii.  33. 
Befbrendariub,  Formula  of,  vi.  17; 

Cyprian's  services  as,  v.  40,  41 ;  viii. 

22;  Joannes,  Yir  Spectabilis,  holds 

the  post  of,  viii.  25. 
Beeerendarius  (or  Begendarius),  officer 

^laiged  with  regulation  of  the  poetal- 

service,  109;   Cartherius  appointed, 

xi.  29. 
Begina,  wife  of  Patzenes,  her  intrigue 

with  Brandila,  v.  33 ;  assaulted  by 

Brandila's  wife,  v.  32. 
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Beligions  toleration  practised  by  Theo- 
done,  21,  23 ;  principle  of,  stated, 
ii.  27;  V.  37;  X.  26. 

Hemission  of  taxes,  i.  16. 

Benatns  complains  that  he  is  harassed 
by  litigation  of  Inqnilina,  it.  37. 

Beparatus,  brother  of  Pope  VigUios, 
appointed  Praefect  of  the  City,  ix.  7; 
his  sabeeqaent  history,  390. 

Bestitntio  in  integrum,  252. 

Retentator,  a  wrongful  detainer,  ii.  10. 

Bhegium  (Be^gto),  derivation  of  the 
name,  xii.  14 ;  the  citizens  of,  to  be 
exempt  from  '  coemptio '  of  wheat 
and  lard,  xii.  14. 

Boooella,  near  Squillaee,  probable  site 
ofScylladnm,  68. 

Boman  law  only  to  be  adnunistered 
between  Bomans,  ix.  14. 

Boman  citizens,  release  of,  imprisoned 
on  snspicion  of  sedition,  ix.  17. 

Bome,  llieodoric^s  measures  for  embel- 
lishment of,  i.  21;  ii.  7;  walls  of, 
to  be  repaired,  i.  25,  28 ;  ii.  34 ;  the 
nephews  of  Filagrius  detained  at, 
for  their  education,  i.  39;  'every- 
one's country/  i.  39 ;  blocks  of  mar- 
ble lying  about  in,  to  be  used,  ii.  7 ; 
sons  of  Ecdicius  detained  at,  ii.  22 ; 
marbles  on  the  Pincian  Hill  to  be 
transported  to  Ravenna,  iii.  10; 
repair  of  granaries  in,  iii.  29 ;  Cloacae 
of,  iii.  30 ;  repair  of  aqu^ucts  and 
temples  in,  iii.  31  ;  vii.  6 ;  sons  of 
Valerian  detained  at,  iv.  6;  new 
buildings  overlooking  Forum  of,  iv. 
30;  Hurris  circi  et  locus  amphi- 
theatri*  wrested  from  sons  of  Yolu- 
sianus,  iv.  42;  burning  of  Jewish 
synagogue  at,  iv.  43;  theatre  of 
Pompey  restored  by  Symmachus,  iv. 
51 ;  to  receive  supplies  of  com  fit>m 
SSpain,  v.  35;  brazen  elephants  in 
Via  Sacra,  x.  30 ;  police  of,  vii.  7 ; 
statues  of,  vii.  13,  15  ;  dissensions 
between  citizens  of,  and  Gothic  troops 
(535)}  X*  14;  A  Gothic  garrison  for, 
X.  18 ;  owns  the  shrines  of  the  Apo- 
stles, xi.  2 ;  scarcity  in,  relieved  by 
corn-distributions,  xi.  5 ;  Boman 
citizens,  and  they  only,  to  receive 
obsoniaj  xii.  1 1 ;  high  character  given 
to  the  Roman  populace,  xii.  11. 

Bomulus,  assured  that  Theodoric*s 
gift  to  him  through  the  Patrician 
Liberius  shall  not  be  revoked,  iii. 
35  t  probably  this  is  the  ex-Emperor 
Romulus    Augustulus,  216;    subse- 


quent disposal  of  his  palace,  the 
LucuUanum,  374. 

Bomulus  accused  of  murder  of  his 
father,  ii.  14. 

Bufinus,  Praetorian  Praefect  under  Ar- 
cadius,  his  usurpation  caused  some 
of  Praetorian  Praefect*s  powers  to  be 
transferred  to  the  Magister,  99. 

Busticiana,  farm  of,  in  Bruttii,  gold 
discovered  at,  ix.  3. 

Busticus,  a  priest  and  a  friend  of  Theo- 
dahad,  sent  on  return  embassy  with 
Peter  to  Justinian,  431  n ;  x.  20,  24. 


a 


Sabinos,  ex-Charioteer,  his  pension  in- 
creased, ii.  9. 
Sacrilege,  the  folly  of,  xii.  T3. 
St.  Cyprian's  fair  (in  Lucania)  described, 

viii.  33. 
Sajo,  Saio,  or  Sajus  (henchman),  de- 
scription of  his  office,  177  n;  to  go 
straight  to  object  of  his  mission,  and 
not  to  make  pleasure  tours  at  the 
public  expense,  iv.  47;  Nandins, 
sent  to  summon  Groths  to  war,  i.  24 ; 
to  support  Ecdicius  in  levying  Sili- 
quaticum,  ii.  4 ;  Fruinarith  to  en- 
quire into  conduct  of  Venantius,  ii. 
13 ;  Grimoda  ordered  to  redress  the 
oppression  of  Faustus,  iii  20;  Leo- 
difrid  ordered  to  superintend  build- 
ing of  houses  near  fort  Verruca,  iii. 
48 ;  Amabilis  (?)  ordered  to  super- 
intend grain  traffic  from  Italy  to 
Gaul,  iv.  5 ;  Gesila  ordered  to  make 
Grothic  defaulters  in  Picenum  and 
Tuscia  pay  their  taxes,  iv.  14; 
Tezutzat  assigned  as  Defensor  to 
Petrus,  iv.  27 ;  Amara  has  wounded 
Petrus,  whose  Defensor  he  nominally 
was,  iv.  27,  28 ;  Duda  (Vir  Spectabilu 
and  Comes),  instructions  to,iv.  28, 32, 
34;  Gudisal  ordered  to  reform  abuses 
of  Cursus  Publicus,  iv.  47 ;  Mannila 
receives  like  instructions,  v.  5 ;  Ve- 
ranus  to  see  that  the  Gepidae  march 
peaceably  through  ligiuia,  v.  10; 
Gudinand  and  Avilf  ordered  to 
muster  sailors  and  collect  timber 
for  navy,  v.  19,  20;  Tata  ordered 
to  conduct  recruits  to  Count  Julian, 
V.  23;  Guduim  ordered  to  summon 
Gothic  captains  to  Court,  v.  27; 
Catellus  and  Servandus  (?),  'Viri 
Strenui,'  to  collect  fines  from  fii^u- 
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dnient  abipownen,  ▼.  35;  a  Sajo 
(mmamed)  accused  of  rough  treat- 
ment of  a  deacon,  viii.  34;  Da- 
merit  sent  to  repress  robbery 
at  Fayentia,  viii.  37;  Quidila  sent 
with  Athalaric*B  orders  to  Sicily,  ix. 
to;  to  execnte  vengeance  on  Per- 
vasores,  ix.  18;  Bond  for  proper 
Use  of  Sajo's  Services,  Formula 
OF,  vii.  42  ;  was  he  necessarily  the 
instrument  by  which  'tuitio  regii 
nominis '  was  given  ?  341 ;  Sajones 
assigned  to  various  Cancellarii,  xii. 
3 ;  their  duties  and  temptations,  xii. 
3 ;  Paulas,  Vir  Strenuus,  perhaps  a 
Sajo,  xii.  a6. 

Salamander,  nature  of,  iii.  47. 

Salona  (in  Dalmatia),  inhabitants  of, 
to  be  armed  and  drilled,  i.  40 ; 
Bishop  of,  takes  60  tuns  of  oil  from 
one  John,  iii.  7. 

Salt-works  at  Venice,  xii.  24. 

Samaritans  contest  possession  of  a  house 
in  Bome  with  tlie  Koman  Church, 
iii.  45- 

Samnium,  Province  of,  Sunhivad  ap- 
pointed Grovernorof,  iii.  13;  practice 
of  pignoratio  prevalent  in,  iv.  10 ; 
Goths  resident  in,  v.  26,  37 ;  Ana- 
tholius,  Gancellarius  of,  xi.  36 ;  retir- 
ing allowance  of  Gomicularius  charged 
on  revenues  of,  xi.  36. 

Sarsena  (?),  Curia  of,  ii.  18. 

Scholares,  household  troops,  under 
Magister  Officiorum,  v.  6. 

Scholaiis,  Sextus  (?),  Justus  appointed, 
XL26. 

Schubert,  von,  author  of  'Unterwer- 
fung  der  Alamannen,*  120,  524,  527. 

Science,  list  of  Greek  men  of,  whose 
works  were  translated  by  Boetius, 

i-45- 

Scribe,  importance  of  the  office  of, 
xii.  21. 

Scrinia,  the  four,  under  the  Magister 
Officiorum,  36,  112;  to  provide 
themselves  with  paper,  xi.  38. 

Seriniarii,  vii.  21,  32. 

ScriniariuB,  106. 

Scriniarius  Curae  Militaris,  109 ;  Lueil- 
lus  appointed,  xi.  24. 

Sorinium  Memoriae,  102. 

Scriniarius  Actorum,  Catellus  obtains 
rank  of,  xi.  22. 

Scylladum  {SquiUace),  birthplace  of 
Cassiodorus,  6 ;  the  Greek  colony, 
Scylletion,  6,  7 ;  Roman  colony, 
Minerva  Scoladum,  7,  8;    appear- 


ance of,  8 ;  xii.  15 ;  modem  remains 
at,  9 ;  Cassiodorus  founds  his  monas- 
teries at,  55  ;  topography  of,  68-72 ; 
citizens  of,  not  to  be  called  on  to 
contribute  to  the  Carsus  Publicua, 
xii.  15. 

Scythian,  vagueness  of  the  term,  which 
was  often  applied  to  the  Goths,  31,32. 

SenariuB,  Vir  Illustris,  appointed  Comes 
Patrimonii,  iv.  3,  4 ;  instructions  to, 
as  Comes  Privatarum  Berum,  iv.  7, 

",  13- 

Senate  of  Bome,  attitude  of  Theodorio 
and  Cassiodorus  towards,  26,  27; 
flattery  of,  i.  13,  42 ;  iii.  12  ;  v.  41; 
not  to  degrade  themselves  by  alter- 
cations with  the  mob  in  the  Circus, 
i.  27,  30 ;  enquiry  into  character  of 
candidates  for  admission  to,  i.  41 ;  iv. 
25  ;  Senators'  taxes  in  arrear,  ii.  34 ; 
Senators  with  Gothic  names,  ii.  39, 
35 ;  iii.  13 ;  proceedings  on  trial  of 
Senators,  iv.  22,  23 ;  vi.  >i ;  address- 
ed on  election  of  Pope  Felix  III, 
viii.  15  ;  Theodahad*s  elevation  an- 
nounced to,  X.  4 ;  chidden  by  Theo- 
dahad  for  not  accepting  his  invitation 
to  Bavenna,  x.  13 ;  Theodahad  an- 
nounces arrival  of  Gothic  garrison  to, 
X.  18 ;  ordered  by  Theodahad  to  com- 
municate with  Justinian,  x.  19; 
Cassiodorus  writes  to,  on  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  Praetorian  Praefecture, 
xi.  I ;  petition  of,  to  Justinian  for 
peace,  xi.  13. 

Senator,  Formdla  oonfeerino  the 
Bank  of,  vi.  14. 

Severinus  (or  Severianus),  Vir  Illustris, 
appointed  a  Commissioner  for  Pro- 
vince of  Suavia,  to  remedy  financial 
abuses,  v.  14,  15 ;  again  sent  to 
Suavia  and  Dalmatia  with  Osuin, 
ix.  9. 

Severus,  Vir  Spectabilis,  apparently 
Governor  of   Bruttii   and  Lucania, 

viii.  31-33- 

Sextarius,  com  measure,  ii.  26. 

Sicily,  inhabitants  of,  suspicious,  and 
with  difficulty  won  over  to  the  rule 
of  Theodoric,  i.  3 ;  Filagrius,  a  citi- 
zen of  Syracuse,  asks  leave  to  return 
to,  i.  39;  possessions  of  Milanese 
Church  in,  ii.  29 ;  Valerian,  a  citizen 
of  Syracuse,  allowed  to  return  thither, 
iv.  6 ;  Formula  of  Count  of  Syra- 
cuse, vi.  22;  augmentum  imposed  by 
Theodoric  remitted  by  Athadaric,  ix. 
ID,  II,  I  a  ;  oppressive  acts  of  Censi- 
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torei  and  Connt  of  Syracuse  rebuked, 
ix.  II,  14. 

SidoninB,  Apollinaris,  pomible  quota- 
tion from,  iii.  16. 

Sigismer,  lUuBtris  and  Count,  sent  to 
administer  to  the  Senate  the  oath  of 
fidelity  to  Athalaric,  viii.  a. 

Signine  Channel,  near  Ravenna  (?), 
shrubs  growing  in,  to  be  rooted  up, 

V.38. 
Sila,  Mount,  in  Bruttii,  celebrated  for 

its  cheese,  xii.  la. 
Silentiarii,  thirty  life-guards,  88. 
Siliqua,  one-twenty-fourth   of  solidus, 

173. 

Siliquaticum,  a  tax  of  one-twenty- 
fourth  on  sales  in  open  market,  col- 
lection of,  ii.  4;  exemption  from,  ii. 
30;  iy.  19;  collection  of  arrears  of, 
in  Dalmatia,  iii.  35 ;  collection  of 
arrears  of,  in  Apulia  and  Calabria, 
V.  31. 

Siliquatariif  ii.  la,  a6 ;  xii.  17. 

Simeon,  Vir  lUustris  and  Comes,  ap- 
pointed to  collect  arrears  of  taxa- 
tion in  Dalmatia,  iii.  35,  26. 

Simeonius  (an  Apulian  or  Calabrian), 
gummoned  for  arrears  of  Siliquati- 
cum, ▼.  31. 

Simony  practised  at  Papal  elections, 
edict  against,  ix.  15,  16. 

Simplidus,  Pope  (468-483),  bought  a 
house  at  Home  claimed  by  the  Sama- 
ritans, iii.  45. 

Singularii,  servants  charged  with  con- 
veying the  orders  of  Uie  Praetorian 
Praefect  into  the  Provinces,  113; 
origin  of  their  name,  113.   {See  also, 

».  3i»  33.) 

Sipontum  in  Apulia,  merchants  of,  de- 
spoiled by  Byzantine  fleet  (?),  ii.  38. 

Sirmium,  war  of  (504),  Tulum*s  ser- 
vices in,  viii.  10 ;  Cyprian's  services 
in,  viii.  22. 

Slave  of  a  Senator,  murderer  of  a 
freebom  citizen,  to  be  surrendered, 
i.  30;  as  to  levy  of  slaves  for  the 
navy,  v.  16;  Gothic  soldier  made 
a  slave  wrongfully,  v.  39;  degrad- 
ing services  (servitia  feunulatus) 
not  to  be  claimed  of  freebom  Groths, 
'^'  y>i  39  >  Tanca  is  accused  of  un- 
justly enslaving  two  rustic  neigh- 
bours, viii.  a8. 

Slaves,  runaway,  to  be  restored  to 
their  owners,  iiL  43 ;  did  free  Ita- 
lians sell  their  children  as?  viii. 
33  «. 


Solidus,  'the  ancients  wished  that  it 
should  consist  of  6jOOO  denarii '  (?), 
i.  10. 

Sona,  niustris,  iii.  15. 

Sontius  (Jfoazo),  River  of,  Theodoric*s 
crossing  of,  made  an  era  in  lawsuits 
as  to  landed  property,  L  18;  the 
Lucristani  (?)  on,  ordered  to  attend 
to  the  Cursus  Publicus,  i.  39. 

Sors,  land-allotment,  ii.  17. 

Sors  nascendi  of  the  CurialUi,  ii.  18. 

Spain,  to  send  corn-supplies  to  Rome, 
▼•  35 ;  abuses  in  administration  of, 
to  be  repressed,  v.  39. 

Spatarius,  sword-besrer,  an  officer  in 
the  royal  household,  iii.  43. 

Spectabiles,  second  class  of  Ministers, 
who  belonged  to  it?  90,  91 ;  honour 
of,  conferred  on  Stephanus,  ii.  a8; 
Comes  Primi  Ordinis,  highest  of.  vi. 
I  a ;  Formula  oonfebbino  Rank  op, 
vii.  37 ;  Antianus,  ex-Comicularius, 
receives  rank  of,  xi.  18 ;  retiring  Pri- 
miscrinius  receives  rank  of,  xi.  ao. 

Spee,  Spectabilis,  has  a  concession  for 
draining  land,  ii.  ai. 

Spoletium  {Sp(AMo)y  gratuitous  admis- 
sion to  batiis  at,  ii.  37;  rebuilding 
behind  the  Baths  of  Turasius  at,  iv. 
34 ;  Honoratus,  advocate  at,  v.  4. 

Staletti,  near  Squillaoe,  near  the  site 
of  Vivarian  Monasteiy,  71. 

Staroedius,  Vir  Sublimis,  allowed  to 
retire  from  military  service,  but 
without  a  pension,  v.  36. 

Statue,  theft  of  brazen,  at  Comum,  ii. 
35»  36. 

Statues,  care  of,  at  Como,  ii.  35,  36; 
at  Rome,  vii.  13,  15. 

Ste  Marthe,  Denys  de,  author  of '  Vie 
de  Cassiodore,'  118. 

Stephanus,  killed  by  his  servants  and 
left  unburied,  ii.  19. 

Stephanus,  petition  of,  against  Bishop 
of  Pola,  iv.  44. 

Stratonicea,  Edict  of,  by  Diocletian, 
'  de  pretiis  venalium  rerum,*  470. 

Style,  Cassiodorus  on  the  different 
kinds  of,  139. 

Suarii,  pork-butchers,  subject  to  Prae- 
fectus  Annonae,  vi.  18. 

S(u)avia  {Sclavonia\  Fridibad  ap- 
pointed Grovemor  of,  iv.  49;  order 
to  be  maintained  in,  iv.  49 ;  griev- 
ances of  the  Possessores  of,  to  be 
redressed,  v.  14;  Osuin  appointed 
Governor  of,  ix.  8,  9. 

Subadjuvae,  deputy  cashiers  (?),  109. 
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Sublimifl,  epithet  lued  in  the  *  Variae/ 
91  fi;  equivalent  to  SpectabiliB  (?), 
91. 

Suevi  (perhaps  here  the  same  as  Ala- 
manni)  invade  the  Venetian  Pro- 
vince (536),  xii.  7. 

Solcatoriae  (?),  some  kind  of  merchant 
ships,  ii.  ao. 

Summons,  Lettebs  of,  to  the  Kino's 
CJouRT,  Formulae  Evooatoriab,  vii. 

34.  35- 

Snndial,  description  of,  to  be  made  by 
BoetioB  for  Gandibad,  i.  45. 

Superbas,  son  of  Armentarins,  appoint- 
ed Beferendns  Curiae,  iii.  33. 

Snstineo,  technically  used  of  the  King's 
reception  of  his  guests,  iii.  22  (and 

38). 

Swords,  description  of,  sent  by  King 
of  the  Vandals  to  Theodorio,  v.  i. 

Symmachus,  Pope  (498-514),  contested 
election  with  Laurentius,  26. 

Symmachus  the  Elder,  orator  and 
leader  of  the  Pagan  party  in  the 
Senate,  78 ;  was  he  also  a  historian? 

Symmachus,  Q.  Aurelius  Memmius, 
Consul  (485),  Patrician,  father-in- 
law  of  BoethiuB,  information  as  to, 
in  the  'Aneodoton  Holderi,'  74,  77- 
79 ;  his  speech  for  the  *  Allectidi,*  78 ; 
his  Roman  History,  78;  his  claims 
against  Paulinus,  i.  23 ;  one  of  the 
Qninque-viri  appointed  to  try  Basi- 
lius  and  Praetextatus,  iv.  22,  23; 
commended  for  his  restoration  of 
buildings  in  Home,  iv.  51 ;  a  saying 
of,  zi.  I. 


T. 

Table  of  the  King,  provision  of  delica- 
cies for,  vi.  9 ;  zii.  4,  18. 

Tabularii,  Capers  of  a  municipality,  a 
lower  dass  of  Numerarii,  108. 

Tacitus,  on  amber,  quoted,  v.  2. 

Tanca,  a  Groth(?),  accused  of  unjustly 
enslaving  free  rustics,  viii.  28. 

Tarvisium  {TrevUo),  corn-warehouse 
at^  to  be  opened,  z.  27. 

Taxation,  arrears  of,  ii.  24,  25 ;  iv.  14 ; 
V.  31  ;  immunity  from,  ii.  30 ;  re- 
missness in  tax-collectors  condemned, 
iii  8 ;  xiL  10 ;  remission  of,  for  citi- 
zens of  Aries,  iii.  32 ;  remission  o( 
for  all  Provincials  of  Gaul,  iii.  40; 
iv.  19 ;  remission  ol^  for  one  year,  for 


citizens  of  Marseilles,  iv.  26 ;  weight 
of,  to  be  lessened,  iv.  38 ;  regulation 
of,  for  Province  of  Suavia,  v.  14,  15  ; 
abuses  of,  in  Spain,  corrected,  v.  39 ; 
collection  of  Bina  and  Terna,  vii. 
20-22 ;  remission  of  super-assessment 
for  Dalmatia,  iz.  9 ;  similar  remis- 
sion for  Sicily,  iz.  10,  11,  12 ;  re- 
mission of,  for  a  monastery,  z.  26; 
proper  manner  of  collecting,  zL  7 ; 
correction  of  abuses  of,  in  Liguria, 
zi.  16  ;  commutation  of  cattle-taz  for 
Lucania  and  Bruttii,  zi.  39 ;  taxes  to 
be  paid  punctually,  zii.  2  ;  in  Luca- 
nia and  Bruttii  in  time  of  war,  zii. 
5 ;  remission  of,  for  Venetia,  on  ac- 
count of  invasion  of  the  Suevi,  zii. 
7;  taz-gatherer  allowed  to  make  pre- 
payment of  his  tazes,  zii.  8  ;  Trina 
Illatio  to  be  collected  regularly,  zii. 
16;  special  requisition  from  Istria, 
zii.  22,  23 ;  contributions  from  Vene- 
tia remitted,  zii.  26 ;  remission  of 
half  of,  for  Liguria,  zii.  28. 

Taxes,  Formula  for  Remission  of, 
WHERE  the  Taxpayer  is  too  hea- 
viLT  Assessed,  vii.  45. 

Teias,  King  of  the  Goths  (552-553)> 
his  battle  with  Narses  on  Monte 
Lettere,  46811. 

Tenues«the  poor,  ii.  24,  25. 

Terna,  a  kind  of  taz  (not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  Tertiae  or  the 
Trina  Illatio),  iii.  8;  collection  of, 
vii.  20,  21,  22. 

Terracina,  inscription  at,  as  to  draining 
Marsh  of  Becennonium,  188. 

Tertiae,  probably  either  the  land  as- 
signed to  the  Goths  in  Italy  or  the 
pecuniary  equivalent  paid  by  the 
Boman  possessor  for  an  undivided 
*Sors  Barbarica,'  152;  (taz),  to  be 
collected  at  same  time  as  ordinary 
tribute,  i.  14 ;  (land),  demarcation  of, 
by  Liberius,  ii.  16 ;  (taz),  immunity 
firom,  ii.  17. 

Theodagunda,  Illustris  Foemina,  appa- 
rently a  Grothic  princess,  ordered  to 
do  justice  to  Renatus,  iv.  37. 

Theodahad,  nephew  of  Theodoric,  as- 
sociated in  the  sovereignty  by  Ama- 
lasuentha^  44;  z.  1-4;  his  charac- 
ter, 44 ;  he  dethrones  Amalasuentha 
(April  30, 535),  and  puts  her  to  death, 
45 ;  his  negotiations  with  Justinian, 
47;  his  deposition  and  death,  49; 
style  of  address  in  the  '  Variae,*  80 ; 
ordered  to  undertake  a  case  of  oontu- 
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maej,  xii.  15 ;  hii  ftvarice  oondemned, 
iv.  39 ;  T.  I  a  ;  to  receive  farms  which 
had  belonged  to  his  mother,  viii.  23  ; 
declares  that  his  character  has  changed 
with  his  accession,  z.  5 ;  chides  the 
Senate  for  their  suspicions  of  him,  z. 
13 ;  thinks  himself  much  superior  to 
llieodoric,  z.  a^ ;  intended  journey 
of,  to  Bome,  zii.  18,  19;  his  ques- 
tionable generosity  in  releasing  his 
mortgage  on  the  Church  plate  to  the 
Pope,  zii.  20. 
Theodora,  Augusta  (married  to  Justi- 
nian 525,  died  548),  letter  of  Amala- 
Buentha  to,  z.  10 ;  letters  of  Gudelina 
to,  z.  ao,  31,  a3;  alleged  complicity 
of,  in  murder  of  Amalasuentha,  433, 

435. 

Theodorio,  Eling  of  the  Goths  and 
Romans  (493-5  2 5) »  his  position  in 
Italy,  16,  19;  story  of  his  inability 
to  write,  15  ;  relation  of  Cassiodorus 
to,  16,  19 ;  his  religious  tolerance,  21, 
a  a ;  his  persecution  of  the  Orthodoz, 
35 ;  condemnation  of  Boethius  and 
bymma^hus,  35 ;  death  of  (Aug.  30, 
5^^)*  37  f  ^'^7  postibly  have  called 
himself  King  of  Italy,  63  n ;  455  n ; 
confusion  between  him  and  llieo- 
doric  II.  the  Visigoth,  116;  letters 
written  in  the  name  of,  141-393; 
learned  in  the  Boman  Republic  the 
art  of  governing  Romans  with  equity, 
i.  I ;  relations  between  him  and 
Anastasius,  i.  i ;  allusion  to  his 
adoption  by  Zeno  (?),  i.  3o;  his 
intervention  in  Gaul  (508),  i.  24; 
his  friendship  for  Artemidorus,  i«  43 ; 
motto  for  his  reign,  ii.  31 ;  inscription 
recording  his  drainage  of  Decenno- 
nial  Marsh,  188 ;  his  attempts  to 
prevent  war  between  Alaric  and 
Clovis,  iii.  1-4;  calls  himself  'Bo- 
manus  Princeps,'  iii.  16;  his  high 
purpose  in  ruling.  iiL  43;  his  alliance 
with  the  Thuringians,  iv.  i ;  his  alli- 
ance with  the  Heruli,  iv.  a  ;  his  rides 
after  the  hours  of  business  with 
Cyprian  his  Referendarius,  v.  40; 
Cassiodorus  speaks  of  his  'oculus 
imperialis,*  viiL  18;  praises  of,  by 
Witigis,  z.  31 ;  his  especial  charac- 
teristic was  patience,  zi.  i. 

Theodoric  I,  King  of  the  Franks  (51 1- 
534),  death  of,  zi.  i  ;  453  »,  455  n. 

Theodoric,  or  more  probably  Theodorus, 
Patrician,  accus^  of  assaulting  the 
Green  party  in  the  Circus,  i.  27. 


Theodoras,  candidate  for  office  of  Pan- 
tomimist,  i.  ao. 

Theodorus,  report  of,  as  to  gold  in 
Bruttii,  iz.  3. 

Theodosian  Code,  perhaps  referred  to  in 
the  words  *  Statuta  Divalium  sancti- 
onum,'  iv.  13 ;  as  to  Decuriae  libra- 
riorum,  &c.  277;  as  to  Del^^atio, 
47911. 

TheodosiuB,  man  of  Theodahad  (?),  ez- 
horted    to    abstain    from    violence, 

^  5- 

Thessalonica,  Praefect  of,  entreated  by 
Witigis  to  speed  his  ambassadors  on 
their  way  to  Justinian,  z.  35. 

Theudimer,  father  of  Theodoric,  'pietata 
enituit,*  zi.  i. 

Thomas,  father  of  Grermanus,  iii.  37. 

Thomas,  Vir  Clarissimus,  complains 
that  he  cannot  collect  arrears  of 
tazes  in  Apulia,  v.  31. 

Thomas,  Vir  Honestus,  hopelessly  in 
debt  for  tazes  on  Apulian  farms,  v. 
6,7. 

Thomas  the  Charioteer  to  receive  a 
monthly  allowance,  iii.  51. 

Thorbecke,  August,  author  of '  Cassio- 
dorus Senator,*  119. 

Thorismuth,  predecessor  of  Theodoric^ 
'  castitate  enituit,*  zi.  i. 

Thuringians,  Sling  of,  appealed  to  by 
Theodoric  to  prevent  war  between 
Clovis  and  Alaric,  iii.  3;  Herminafrid, 
King  of,  married  to  Amalabirga,  niece 
of  Theodoric,  iv.  i. 

Tiber  to  be  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  boats, 
zii.  19. 

Ticinum  (Pavus),  inhabitants  of,  ordered 
to  provision  the  Heruli  on  their  jour- 
ney to  King's  Comitatus,  iv.  45 ;  com 
warehouse  at,  to  be  opened,  z.  27; 
zii.  37;  provision  dealers  at,  z.  38; 
Count  Winusiad,  Governor  of,  z.  29. 

Tltuli,  practice  of  affizing  to  property, 
condemned,  iz.  18. 

Totila,  words  of,  as  to  ezceptional  favour 
accorded  to  Sicily,  397. 

Trajan,  oath  taken  by,  to  the  Boman 
people,  viii.  3 ;  noble  saying  of,  to  an 
orator,  viii.  13. 

Transmund  (Thrasamund),  King  of  the 
Vandals  (496-533),  complained  of  for 
sheltering  Gesidio^Theodoric's  enemy, 
V.  43 ;  the  reconciliation,  v.  44. 

Transmutation  of  metals  (?),  viii.  3. 

Treasure,  buried,  search  for,  iv.  34. 

Tbibunatus  Pbovinciabuh,  Fobmula 
OF,  vii.  30. 
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IMboni  Maritiiiiomm  (in  lalandB  of 
Venetia),  adi.  24. 

Tbibunub  Voldptatdm,  Ministeb  op 
Pdblio  Amusement,  Fobmula  of, 
yiL  10;  Bacauda  appointed,  at  MHan, 
▼.  25 ;  referred  to,  vi.  19. 

Tridentam  {Trient),  proprieton  in  dis- 
trict of,  ii.  1 7 ;  new  dty  to  be  erected 
in  district  of,  v.  9 ;  com  warehouse 
at,  to  be  opened,  z.  27. 

^igguilla,  *  Regiae  Praepositns  Domus,' 
was  he  the  Praetorian  Praefect  whose 
misgoTemment  is  denounced,  viii.  20? 

Trina  Blatio,  three  instalments  for  pay- 
ment of  taxes,  ii.  24 ;  z.  27  (?) ;  xi.  7, 
35»3^,  37;  «i-  a,  16,  27(?). 

Trittheim,  John  (Trithemius),  Abbot  of 
Spanheim,  his  notice  of  date  of  Gassio- 
dorus'  birth,  9, 10,  66 ;  as  to  office  of 
Abbot  held  by  Cassiodorus,  56  n. 

TUITIO  ReGII  N0MINI8,  FOBMOLA  BE- 
STOWING, vii.  39 ;  promised  to  owner 
of  potteries,  ii.  23 ;  to  Milanese  Church, 
ii.  29 ;  to  Maurentius  and  Paula,  iv. 
9 ;  iJluded  to  in  Edictnm  Athalarid, 
ix.  18  (p.  404). 

Tullianus,  son  of  Venantius,  221. 

Tulmn,  Patrician,  his  early  history  and 
character,  viii.  9,  10;  embassy  to 
Constantinople  (?),  viii.  9;  share  in 
the  war  of  Sirmium,  viii.  10 ;  in  the 
Gaulish  wars  (508  and  523),  viii.  10 ; 
his  escape  from  shipwreck,  viii.  10; 
marriage  with  an  Amal  princess,  viii. 
9 ;  letter  written  on  his  behalf  to  the 
Senate,  viii.  11  ;  declared  Patrician, 
viii.  9,  10,  II,  12;  receives  Castrum 
Lncullannm  from  Theodorio  and 
hands  it  over  to  Joannes,  viii.  25. 

Tupha  (Tufa),  an  officer  of  Odovacar, 
who  deserted  to  Theodoric  and  then 
betrayed  him,  251 ;  lawsuit  about  his 
property,  confiscated  to  the  Treasuzy, 
iv.  32. 

Tusciae  (Thusciae)  utraeque,  iv.  14 ; 
Groths  resident  in,  iv.  14 ;  Canonica- 
rius  of,  to  buy  a  fitting  quantity  of 
paper,  xi.  38. 


TTlpianus,  guarantor  for  Venantius,  has 
lost  400  solidi  by  his  default,  ii.  13. 
(As  this  occurred  '  administrationis 
suae  tempore,'  XJlpianus  must  have 
held  some  kind  of  public  office.) 

Ulysses,  reputed  founder  of  ScyUacium, 
xii,  15. 


Unalamer  (Walamir),  uncle  of  Theo- 
dorio, *  fide  enituit,*  xi.  i. 

UnimunduB  (Hunimund),  collateral  an- 
cestor of  Theodoric,  'forma  enituit,' 
xi.  I. 

Uraias,  nephew  of  King  Witigis,  hii 
capture  of  Milan  (539),  xii.  27. 

Usener,  Hermann,  editor  of  'Anecdo- 
ton  Holderi,'  73-84,  119. 

V. 

Vaooo,  Major  Domus  to  Theodahad,  z. 
18 ;  to  superintend  purchase  of  pro- 
visions for  Gothic  gaiTison,  x.  18. 

Valentinian  III,  Emperor  (425-455), 
quotation  from  Novellae  of,  ix.  18; 
Placidia's  guardianship  of,  xi.  i. 

Valerian,  a  Spectabilis,  citizen  of  Syra- 
cuse, sons  of,  to  be  detained  in  Rome^ 
iv.6. 

Valeriana,  Adeodatus  condemned  for 
rape  of,  iii.  46. 

Vandals,  King  of  (Thrasamund),  sends 
presents  to  Theodoric,  v.  i.  {See  also 
Transmand  and  HUderic,) 

Vandals,  allusion  to,  v.  17. 

•  Vabiae  '  of  Cassiodorus,  their  style  de- 
scribed, 16-19 ;  not  arranged  in  chro- 
nological order,  22 ;  time  and  manner 
of  their  editing,  51,  52 ;  reason  of  the 
name,  138,  139. 

Velia  (or  Volia),  dispute  between  Pos- 
sessores  and  Curiales  of,  iv.  11. 

Venantius  (i),  guardian  of  Plutianus, 
his  accusation  of  Felix,  i.  7,  8. 

Venantius  (2),  by  his  dishonesty  has 
caused  his  guarantor  XJlpianus  to 
forfeit  400  solidi,  ii.  13. 

Venantius  (3),  son  of  Liberius,  Vir  H- 
lustris,  praises  of,  ii.  15 ;  made  Comes 
Domesticorum,  ii.  15,  16;  rebuked 
for  remissness  in  collection  of  taxes 
when  Corrector  of  Bruttii  and  Lu- 
cania,  iii.  8  ;  complaints  of  Firminus 
against,  ilL  36;  his  alleged  unjust 
judgment  of  Adeodatus,  iii.  46 ;  de 
scended  from  the  ancient  Decii,  ix. 
23;  congratulated  on  Consulship  of 
his  son  Paulinus  (534),  ix.  23. 

Venerius,  a  feumer,  unjustly  reduced  to 
slavery  by  Tanca,  viii.  28. 

Venetia,  Province  of,  Gepidae  on  their 
way  to  Gaul  to  march  peaceably 
through,  V.  10,  II  ;  famine  in  'de- 
votae  Venetiae'  to  be  relieved  by 
com  distribution,  x.  27 ;  Canonica- 
rius  of,  ordered  to  collect  wine  for 
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the  Eing'i  table,  zii.  4 ;  tazei  of. 
remitted,  on  aocoont  of  invMion  of 
the  Suevi,  xii.  7 ;  '  Venetute  pnedi- 
cabiles,'  ziL  24 ;  scarcity  of  crops  in, 
xii.  a6. 

Venice,  letter  containing  first  historical 
notice  of  (537),  xii.  24. 

Veranilda,  convert  from  Arianism  to 
Catholic  faith,  interceded  for  by  Jus- 
tinian, X.  26. 

Yercelli,  grant  of  freedom  from  taxa- 
tion made  to  Church  of,  i.  26. 

Veredarii,  driven  of  the  royal  mail, 
ii.  31. 

Yeredi,  post-horses,  not  to  be  over- 
worked, iv,  47. 

Yerruca  (perhaps  Dot  Trento)^  near 
Trient,  de«cription  of  the  fort  of,  iii. 
48 ;  meaning  of  the  word,  223,  n  i. 

YesuviuB,  eruption  of,  iv.  50. 

Yicarius,  a  Spectabilis  and  Grovemor 
of  a  Diocese,  90 ;  i.  37. 

Yicarius  Praefectomm  (?),  title  borne 
by  Gemellus  as  Governor  of  Gaul, 
iii.  16. 

YlCARIUS  POBTUS,  FORMULA  OF,  vU. 
33- 

YlCARIUS  Urbts  Romax,  Formula  of, 
vi.  15 ;  limits  of  his  jurisdiction,  88. 

Yice-dominns  (?),  servants  of,  have 
oppressed  Provincials  of  Suavia,  v. 

14. 

Yictor  Tunnunensis,  chronicler  (died 
in  569),  as  to  the  death  of  Amala- 
frida,  384  ». 

Yictor,  Yir  Spectabilis,  Censitor  of 
Sicily,  severely  rebuked  for  acts  of 
oppression,  ix.  12. 

Yigilius,  Pope  (537-555)»  allusion  to  by 
Cassiodorus,  6;  brother  of  Repara- 
tns,  390;  perhaps  alluded  to  by 
Gudeiina,  x.  20  {see  p.  433  »). 

Yillicionmi  Tuitio(?),  removed  in  Spain, 
as  being  costly  and  unpopular,  v.  39. 

Yirgil  quoted,  6$  n ;  xii.  14. 

Yivarian  Monastery,  founded  by  Cas- 
siodorus, near  Scylladum,  55;  site 
of,  71. 


Yivianus,  Spectabilis,  renouncing  the 
world,  foregoes  the  benefit  of  an  un- 
just decree  which  he  has  obtained 
against  Joannes,  iv.  41. 

Yolcanoee,  nature  of,  iii.  47  ;  iv.  50. 

Yolusianus,  one  of  the  Quinque-viri  ap- 
pointed to  try  Basilius  and  Praetex- 
tatus,  iv.  32,  23 ;  died  at  Easter,  iv. 
42  ;  his  sons  robbed  of  their  posses- 
sions by  a  heartless  intriguer,  iv.  42. 

Yulcanian  Islands  (LtpaH),  amurdver 
banished  to,  iii.  47. 

W. 

Walamir  (eee  Unalamer). 

Wami  (or  Guami),  King  of,  appealed 
to  by  Theodoric  to  prevent  war  be- 
tween Clovis  and  Alaric,  iiL  3. 

Water>block,  description  of,  to  be  made 
by  Boetius  for  Gundibad,  i.  45. 

Water-finder  has  come  hdm  Africa  to 
Bome,  iii  53 ;  description  of  his  art, 

iii.  53. 

Wine,  Acinatioium,  xii.  4 ;  Palmatiana, 
xii.  12 ;  of  Gaza,  xii.  12  ;  Sabine,  xii. 
12. 

Winithar  {eee  Munitarius). 

Winusiad,  Comes,  Governor  of  Tidnum, 
recommended  to  visit  baths  of  Bor- 
mio,  X.  29. 

Witigis  (or  Yitigis),  King  of  the  Goths 
(536-540),  proclamation  announcing 
his  accession,  49  ;  x.  31 ;  letters  writ- 
ten in  the  name  of,  x.  32-35;  his 
vengeance  on  Theodahad,  x.  32 ;  his 
marriage  with  Matasuentha,  x.  32 ; 
his  siege  of  Rome,  506 ;  possibly  al- 
luded to  in  xii.  19 ;  509 ;  the  Bur- 
gundians'  fear  of  him,  xii.  28. 

Witigisdus  (or  Wigisicla),  Yir  Spec- 
tabilis, Censitor  of  Sicily,  severely  re- 
buked for  acts  of  oppression,  ix.  la. 

Z. 

Zeno,  Emperor  (474-491),  his  oonoes- 
sions  to  Theodoric,  x.  aa. 
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